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FOREWORD 


The (TUthii Society or Toruh.iv iiinierto^'ik co |>ul)]i?h a hlLiiH'Uih 
Volui.ic ill honour of Shfuus-ul-'rhiniii Siinlir D.i'tur IL.-liaULi 
Jaiiia'p. M.A., Ph.D., C.l.L. ^cou after his ikiith in oialer to cnui- 
memorare the important services reiukred hv him *'o the Iraniai. 
laugnauc- and literature. Eminent [raiiian Scholar- <.d' tlio Ea-t 
and rl;'.‘ T. est anstvored to the call and .-ent to the Sccrtiari'.— ih duL 
Society their contributions. It is t'. lie regretto I that co'dii',;’ t*. 
reaM'ii!- ^ hich need not I'C mentioned tlie \T'luiae I'emiaiu-'d uiPiuoli-i;- 
cd f'.'i' a hang time and the }Iani”inu' Conn.iuccee of the tM.iei.ji \- m!;!. 
thi- tj'■'Oi'cuiiity public o u ■.■.•corjs^ to tne c iiitrloiu t- li.eir re 
for t'l--; ijaiy tvhicli ha- neon omu'^c 1 iii the ’uiolic'c''''.i i t fic v oiioci-, 
M !;il-t pie-enting the v.omur to ;hc publiao i wid mu ij- ou: 
of place to give here a -horc -ketch of the cventtul career ■ . 
the late Dastur Hoshanu who had liovoted ]•rc,etie■il 
life e I'.u; -tLidy of (Irienta' Ennumge-. au 1 who ii,.- lef; 
an eMtmi-ive literature as tiie outcome of hi- pen. 

Pern of a family of reno'.vae’.i Dasrur- who haik l mminady fi ni 
Aav-rei, tiic kite Dastur in Tm v.iurli received a l'd„r;,l ohieatiou ai.o 
aOij'c.r'ol 't.ry early a ta-te i i’ the -tmlv i.f variou- hurc'iac' Peiori 
Se -o 0 .'0 h'l to the iji'idi'-i the I’a-tiuo of the Deeea:!. L'* Wa- emph Veil 
in >"c.re -ervice whore he acquitted hirn-elf veiy h'eioura'.ev, 
ihm -■i-tmec to the l.ioveniment during tie nreat iialiaii 

.dof.n worn warmly apiireiiated hv Governuu ut. \\ hie-c in Stem 
he made the ac lUaiiicance of tlie late Dr. olarcin 
c. with his a-si'-muee 1;C learnt the Eatiu ami Derman lau- 
i al-o gained a -iuattoring .jf Hebrew. The euim aiiion- 
Dr. Hang wm- ehieiiy remarkable, ia.wc-ver, for tlie 
> Gujarat in wide., ioi^tur IIo-.haim io'iued iliac profro^oi’^ 
wo'C-e of inakiim' resc.irehew in the Zoroa-irlau oerloturc-. 


1 • 1 ' 

III'' G E> j ' 

. . 1 • 

L Gill, 


>-orvG 

Hfin- 

T ' 

•'Ul' 

tram 1 
ti. . hi 

^o U1 
■wdiO 


hi- ^cholarshi[> received reeognitiua troim (f.jve; nuieiit 
ited him Profe'-.cr of Peiwian at the Deccan Coll- m:-. 



But iikhouu;!! he \v;i' lim' ul! tiie thue • 
.'(lO-ic hU leisure hour^ iu "eliulunv activ:: 


iu '■i'''.iee, he 


Be>ihes h ' neither 
toutrae, ho WO' ■ ;'i'.inteh witli tW'i other v.uoiao'uhir- of tin Presi- 
lienov, Marat'ui .mh I'-hu aiel iu' i’'0 urule a -pei ioNiiuly 

of Persian aiul Ar.ihio a-^ well a- of t!’o Sanskrit. Aveota. Pahlavi, 
Pa7.en(l, Latin, (fei-aian an 1 [[.•'ire\v lainruaye". Ami he ilii'i not re^t 
ojiuenr '.vith riie more >C'ilv nf t'ao-e iiu.oaom.o. He utili-e-J them for 
tlie purjioi^o of e.ueihaLni^’ lae Zaimi^cn-ui >e'ripture-' in \MriiJim 
n-orks whieh now ‘'.emni to -ee tli > lie'’'U of .lav. Tin- 'ioveni- 
aeiit of Bijinoay were plea-eh to exie.rl tlmu- pacrotuit^e to linn, ami 
all his work^ were pnblPhe.l by thea> at tim ..xpeiise of the State 


In Tlii? maimer the late Hamur p’lhii.h -1 An Ohl Zemi-Pahlavi 
<Possary'■ which wa^ fallowed up h a Tiie Pahlavi-Pa/eii Hpos- 
'urv. Dr. Hang '.wm ' oikhi arator in o ,ii,h tlmse work'. Then 
uuiie the publication of the Arda \driU’ Xami., th- Dioht-i Frvan and 
the liftdhkht ^fa'k, whieh wmv nuhii'hed h. ;o!mne eonraining 

’he text, tiMusUteratni; ,uid ,■•an':,(ti‘ni. an 1 a e'!a''U‘v of tla- 'anie, 
which wai, fuiblidied in a separate wdum .. In the prepmoiion of 
these voluinc'^the late Uastur was as'i^md I, ,tji |,y D;-. IPng and 
by Dr E \V. West. With the aWocanm of Dr. We-t he 

prepared the - Shikand Dxmauik Vi.jar " ■vh.h om t.mr. n- P'litera- 
ri<:*n. translation and udos^arw 

l;ie?e iroi'ki Waiv nil imljiaiiol ninny v.-nr. nn'n. The lain 
Uaitlir then conecive 1 hinder |,f,,ieet,. 'inee tim 1)111,110,110.- „r the 
..ynplete Ave.tn nn.| |tnl,lnv. toot, of thi 'v,,.,,,, | the 

feiuMa.I by the bee D,-. S|„ejel ,eh„)t half , ..entnev . thet-o 

were no ollwr worke of the kin l in exietenoe aiel even 'ivorka 

aaie by this time gone oni of |,rii,t. Tlie late Dn-rnr -at -o work 
to i,re|«re these work- .n-i,|. e,all„tit,„s „f v„ri„„s .\ 1 SS wit], t 
cmuprehens.ee e,,3so„.y of 

Vendidad aoout iO vpaiv i t ■ ^ 

Dr Wp T f i I " I'ttblicatmn ami 'Put it on to 

ui. \v e>t for tile latterL i)prm;-i) a fv 

dnt o-rp.m tvrw.l u , * variuU' vim-situdes, 

ouat ^reat woik wms brought out vera^ shnrrlp ! r i i i 
of thp -noof Tw •■^nottly b.d.jre tlr- death 

which tlie work . 

a.Kl PahIahfdl'oEEt,m''”'Wr‘rr' 

lation,, notes ami complete g.oltl, T ‘ol 
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the Contetus of the D' -ikan]/’ oiid a Dictionary cf the Pa/^end 
language. We hope tliat the^e n'orks will be now placed in the 
hands of some capable soli ale and published as soon as possible. 
The kind })atronage which the Government of Bombay was plea'5cd 
to extern I to the WDrks 'jf the late Dastur in his lifetime w’ill, we 
tru-^t, be exteude.i t j the-'t works. N^othing can com'nemer:-*:e the 
name of the deceased marc than the publication of these work', undo’ 
the editorsliip and suipervi'iou 'rf some careful and I’apa.ble scholar. 

Beside^ the prepiration of these works, the D-iscur performed 
all the dutie.s of li;; orlestlv office. He rightly 'per reived that the 
high-priest'-' work doe^ ;i ■. end witli the perfcc-inauce of eereinouials, 
but that it hi' durv r, , j'npi-ove tiie moral tone of the cominuiiity 
whose leader lie i' in all religious matter'. He was thus 
instrumeiit.'il iu fouu line' t!ie Bazm-i llt\z-t Behraui at Poona, of 
ivliich lie was the Preside it fr'.i!n it^ very iuccpti<an till Ins death, 
and on every single festive occa'ion, after the per barman ee el th* 
Jaslian ceremony, he ".am ready with a 'Crmon wliich he delivered 
in a tiuent and porsmmi'.’C style which wa' eli.aiMCCeristic-.dly 
hi' own. The number of orrmoim which, he vliU' delivered in 
pniblic tlirough the Bazin is s.iid to have been about .J'jQ. 
Hi' was an una^'uming ivay of d-aing thing', and .at the ^ame time' 
he w.i' fcarlc''. iu il! tiiat lie sai(!. Dastur Ho'hang was truly 
-1 Dastur—a leader of Ids tiiek. Imbued with liberal ideas, in 
-fni'iMi' In, in!!)re"ed hi' .ludieuce witli the excelieim-e of his religicin. 

TIjc 'ci'eat 'eholai'ship f the Dastur received full rec >giiition 
at the hands of the Hr'tish ' lovernmeiit whcc bc'i'ic'cneouraghiLi 
him iu hi' 'iterary activit; ', hive heaped title' 'if ii..'uour oii him. 
He was elected a l-'eilow of the Bombay Puiver'ity in l-Sd'i. The 
title of Khan Bahadur was bestowed on him iu 1873. fie was 
apjiointed a first <■];,.,« Sardar of the Deccan iu 1N,S,'.. e/reated 
Shams.ul-Hdama in IPhO and in IhOlj he was admitted U' .a Com¬ 
panion ot the most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire. And 
honours came to him not only from the biovernment of India. His 
scholarly abilities \yere .ipprcciated throughout the coutiueut, 
and the honorary degree of Doctor of Philmophy wa' conferred 
upon him by Franci' Joseph I. of Austria. The diploma recounts 
his many s'lrvices to the cause a£ Oriental re.search and 'ays ; '■ The 
rights and privileges of a Doctor of Philosophy have heeii e .nferred 
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upon this illustrious person, who is a scholar both in that ancient 
learning which for many years flourished iu India and also in model’:; 
philosophy as founded iu Germany, and who has remarkably ami 
iu a distingiushed manner earned reputation in illustrating aivl 
explaining the literature and language of Zend and Pahlavi/' 

The Farsi community has sufferdl a really heay}' L^ss ir 
the death of such a great scholar. Endowed with -'terlino 

corniiion .sense, poss-^aing a ^ound intellect ami an clo.pient ami 
pei’^iiasivt' tongue t'liC l.ttc Da^ttir fcarle-'ly C-xprcrn'Cil hi- (yiluii,]., 
on all mattel’^. The community is Indly iu ueC'.i of more -m:i: 
Dastiir^ now, who might lea.t the ma-ws, iimtcad of Ijeiiig le^l 'o\ 
them. All the Soa..-tie^ iu :ho presi leiicy, ’.v’.io-e aim and 
It is:.' -tudy ami to proptgute the teitchlugu cd the Z jrc'.i-taian 
bci’ijitiii’e-, Uiiaai’aou-'iy p:--..'! rmohucAn^ r.-.. .m'ihig liieii -ci.-e v; 
Ic's:. ;ir the death of :!i‘j g:nat >':iiuiar aii'l Di\'i'..e ai. i ciUlI' app!'..-i;ia- 
tioL of '.he services reiidere ; ’..v hiiu to sGiol u ship. 

Tile Coiiimutee a tnc ■ eitha '''.n'l.a; '."'g t'.- ton'hj: iIhUl' -iuiort 
thaliit^ tc' tue accoln:'-iS.m-..a.'-'Lu'- m.'i .-.oa.nt-ef the J^ar'. a.id U t-t 
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ADVANCEMENT OF RELIGION. 

The question of the advancement of religion is one of vital 
importance to theologians in general and in particular to the 
students of a religion which, having- had to undergo evil times, 
has parted with much of its primeval ideas—I mean, a religion 
of the type of Zoroastrianism, the mighty religion propounded bj' 
the great seer of the East. Zarathushtra Spitama. The theme must 
suffer greatly, if a weak interpretation were attached to the phrase 
■■ advancement of religion’’. There are some who believe that the 
advancement of a religion consists in proselytising as many aliens 
as possible into its fold. There are others who say that religion 
is advanced by increasing the bulk and number of rites and cere¬ 
monies. But really speaking, the advancement of a religion does 
not consist in admitting into the faith converts from other reli¬ 
gions, nor in augmenting the number of ceremonies M-ithout mean¬ 
ing, but in improving the excellence and intrinsic elements of the 
religion, so as to subscribe in the case of a religion that has re¬ 
mained inviolate from evil influences, to the pristine object its pro¬ 
mulgator may have had in view, or so as to restore a degenerated 
religion to its original purity. 

What is Advancement ■ 

Let us see. in the first place, what notion is conveyed by 
the w'ord “ advancement.” for on that depends the solution of the 
difficulty. The Avord ‘* advancement ” has got a more restricted 
meaning than its synonym, “progress.” “Progress” simply 
implies forward motion, whereas “advancement” denotes the idea of 
approximation to some object. An “advance” is made to some 
limited point or object in viev', whilst “progress” has no specific 
termination. Webster explains the word “advance” as “gradual 
progression, improvement, as an advance in religion or know¬ 
ledge”. The term “advancement” he likewise interprets as “the act 
of moving forward, promotion in rank or excellence.” What notion 
1 
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can then he conveyed hv advancement " in theoloav is rendered 
intelligible from Whster by the iiddition of the W(jrds “ an advance 
in religion". Without doubt, therefore, the term advancement " 
conveys but one idea, and the more so with reference to theologv. 
and that is the notion of promoting tlie excellence of a religion. 

Etymology of “ Religion'’. 

Let us now see what the term 'A-eligion" means. AVe find 
that Cicero divided the word etymologically into re and leijere. 

to re-gather”, and so defined it as “having a care or regard for 
the gods”. Lactantius splitted up the word into re and I'ujure, so 
as to mean, to bind or hold back’ . Religion thus implied, ac¬ 
cording to him, a link between mankind and the gods. Webster 
gives both these derivations, showing his jireference for the latter. 
Skeat explains the derivation of the term as follows ; ‘‘Allied 

to reJir/em, fearing the gods, pious. Jieh)/!on and neylect 

are from the same root LAG.” Umler the word “ reck ” he 
gives the Teutonic root ral. Aryan rn<i. which is a pln)netic 
equivalent for LAG. given above, and which he takes to 
denote the idea of to have a care. heed. reck”. Prof. ATax 
Muller, after discu-ssing the two derivations, gives this verdict : 

Cicero’s etymology is, therefore, decidedly preferable as more in 
accordance with Latin idiom.” ‘ The word " reliyiv'' in Latin un¬ 
derwent various shades of meaning. It convej’ed at first, the 
idea of care, attention, reverence and nice. It was then used to 
denote the moral sense of scruple and conscience and eventually it 
came to be applied exclusively to the /a"‘o/v/ jeelunj of reverence for 
the gods and to the out/card manifestation of that reverence in 
worship and sacrifice. AVith some writers " reii<jid' conveyed tlie same 
idea as the English word “faith”.* If we turn to Saiiskrii. we 
would seek in vain for a word which could correspond exactly to 
“religion” in sense. The word “ dharma ” from the root “ dhrl" . to 
hold, conveys more the sense of law. binding us to one definite 
path. As Prof. Legge informs us. there seems to be no near equi¬ 
valent of “religion” also in the Chinese language. Hence it would 
be futile to seek a definition of religion in these language^. In 
Arabic, according to Lane, the word '"din'' implies ohedienre and 


1 Natural Relijrion : p. .3.5. 


^ Ihi.K. p. 39. 
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■sub/nis,<io-,i fn the lav, and ,~o Prof. Max Miiller refusefe to regard it 
afi a real equivalent of’• religion/' Although generally taken to 
belong trj the Arabic language, tlie word '"din’ has got much in 
coniinou with tlie A^ estaic word "daena \ and, if this similarity is 
acce])ted. the Arabic language cannot be said to be as barren as 
the Sanskrit ami Chinese languages of a word equivalent in sense 
to religion”. That must depend, however, on the affinity in 
meaning between the Latin “ re/by/o " and the Avestaic ''' daena". 

Etymological Dekjxitiox of Keligiox ix the Avesta. 

The Avestaic word "daena” derives its origin from thert. ‘C/i” 
Sk. 'djhja!’’ to -see, to ohseree, to iiereelre, to have an imiyht into. 
Thus, from the standpoint of the Avesta, tlie etymological defini¬ 
tion of the word " daemi ” would be, in brief, an insight, ov percep¬ 
tion which would range from the '■ infinitely small”, on the one 
hand, to the '• infinitely great”, on the other; or, in other words, 
“ daena” signifies an insight into the infinite. 

Dogmatic Defixitioxs of Eeligiox. 

Leaving now the restricted sphere of etymological definitions, 
we shall turn to what Prof. Max Mfiller designates “ dogmatic defi¬ 
nitions”. Here we have an unlimited field, for there is nothing 
that could assign a limit to the fleeting fancy of a fanciful 
dogmatist. The definitions proposed for religion ” are almost as 
varied in character as they are numerous. To a certain extent, 
this is due to the two-fold aspect presented by religion, viz., the 
theoretical and tlie practical. It will not be expedient for us to 
give all possible definitions tliat have been propounded. It will 
be sufficient to note in passing that like the Sanskrit and 
Chinese languages, the Egyptian and Babylonian literatures are 
devoid of a term corresponding to the word ‘Aeligion”. 

The attitude of ancient thinkers towards religions other 
than their own was characterised by extreme indifference. 
As far as their own religion was concerned, they took it as an 
established fact requiring no exjilanation. Owing to this, and 
probably also because they were alive to the uncertainty of an ac¬ 
curate philosophical explanation of the term ’‘religion”, neither 
Aristotle nor Plato seems to have made any attempt at a philoso¬ 
phical analysis of it. According to Schleiermacher, “ religion ” 
consists in our consciousness of absolute dependence on something 
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which, though it determines us, ^ye cannot determine in turn. To 
Hegel, religion was the knowledge acquired by the finite spirit of 
its essence as absolute spirit. According to Prof. Caird, religion 
is the surrender of the finite will to the infinite. With Eichte, 
religion was conscious morality which, in virtue of that conscious¬ 
ness, is mindful of its origin from God. To Spinoza, religion was 
the love of God founded on a knowledge of His divine perfections. 
In the Hibbert Lectures. Max Miiller defines religion as “a mental 
faculty which, independent of, nay, in spite of sense and reason, en¬ 
ables men to apprehend the infinite under different names and 
under varying disguises.”' He found the presence in all religions 
of what he termed, "a groaning of the spirit, a struggle to con¬ 
ceive the inconceivable, to utter the unutterable, a longing after 
the Infinite, a love of God”. But, apprehending that too exclu¬ 
sive a stress might thus be laid upon the speculative side of reli¬ 
gion, he modified the definition as follows : ” Religion consists in 

the perception of the infinite under such manifestations as are able 
to influence the moral character of man.”“ In the latter definition. 
Max Muller gives recognition also to the practical side of religion 
by restricting it to those perceptions of the infinite that influence 
the moral character of man. But, nevertheless, the first j^art of 
his definition is highly speculative, and the second implies only 
a restriction without any connection with what goes before it to 
show how an anproacli could be made from the theoretical to the 
practical side, from the religious sentiment to the ethical prin¬ 
ciple. 

Dr. Morris Jastrow Juii. defines religion as " the natural be¬ 
lief in a Power or Powers beyond our control, and up'.)n whom we 
feel ourselves dependent ; which belief and feeling of dependence 
prompt to organisation, to specific acts, and to the regulation of 
conduct, w'ith a view to establishing favourable relations between 
ourselves and the Power or Powers in question.”’ It Avill be seen 
from this definition that Dr. Jastrow seems to make amends rather 
profusely for the drawback we noticed in Prof. Max ^liillcr’s defi¬ 
nition. But the definition of Dr. Jastrow could hardly be said 

1 Lectiirt'S on the Origin and (irowth of Keligion as illustrated by the Religious of 
India ( 1880 ) ; ji. 23 . ’ iS'atur.'il Religion : p. 188 , 

• 'Ihe study of Religions . 171-17i. 
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to be so elastic as that of Prof. Max Miiller, in spite of the short¬ 
comings of the latter definition which we have above pointed out. 
For peoj^le in the highest stage of religious culture. Dr. JastroAv’s 
definition of religion Avould not be quite appropriate, though it 
would suffice for a comparatively depressed stage of religious deve¬ 
lopment. 

The Central Idea of Religion. 

Dilferences must exist in the definitions of religion as propound¬ 
ed by different scliulars. but in none of them ought its root-mean¬ 
ing to be lost sight of. Any appendages that may be added to ex¬ 
plain our concept of the term should be clustered round its root-sense. 
For. to speak volumes on a word AA'ithout giving due recognition 
to its primary idea, Avould be tantamount to calling the servant 
a master. Difference of opinion tvill also exist as to preferring 
Cicero’s or Lactantius’s etymology of the Avord '■‘religion”: but so 
far as the Avestaic AA'ord ''daenn” is concerned, our ground seems 
secure, and the only controA’ersy that could arise AA'ould be in case 
some one attempted to draAv a hair-splitting distinction betAA'een 
the Avestaic AA'ord '"daend” and the English ‘‘religion”. Tlie 
central idea of religion must, therefore, be one of imhjht or prrrrp- 
//en, and AA'ith a vieAV not to alloAA' any limitation to be attached 
thereto, in defining the term AA'e say that it is an insiijht hi,to or a 
perception of the Infinite. 

This must, therefore, be the primary idea in religion. But reli¬ 
gion is essentially for man to guide him in his conduct on eartli, and 
placed as he is in the society of his felloAV-croatures, toAA'ards Avhom 
he is constantly draAA'n in the performance of his duties by feelings 
of love, honour and generosity — feelings innate in all men. irres¬ 
pective of their mental and moral culture, — the ethical sentiment 
forms as essential a part of man’s disposition as the religious senti¬ 
ment. The ethical spirit consequently begins to be infused into 
the religious concept — the perception of the Infinite — and a close 
link is forged connecting religion and ethics, AA’hicli, though of in¬ 
dependent source, unite together ncA-er to separate. To speak of 
religion as isolated from ethical ideas becomes thereafter an im¬ 
possibility. Religion stimulates ethical ideas, and these, in turn, 
exert an influence on the strength of the perception of the Infinite. 
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In this manner, an affinity between religion and life is also estab¬ 
lished. 

The Two-fold A.spect of Religion. 

This leads us to consider the two-fold aspect of religion — the 
theoretical and the practical. To say that every religion must 
have these two prominent factors as its constituents would make 
one liable to be misunderstood, if under the practical aspect of 
religion, were reckoned merely the ."superficial ceremonies or .supersti¬ 
tious observances. The two elements are otherwise termed ideas 
and acts. The more elaborate the ideas and the more ethical the 
acts, the more advanced in culture must the religion be. These ideas 
and acts jointly form the religious code w'hich enables man to main¬ 
tain the idea of the perception of the Infinite, or to use the phrase¬ 
ology of Dr. Jastrow, to preserve the belief in a higher power. 

Ideas. 

People in a primary stage of mental culture require common¬ 
place ideas and insignificant conceptions, just easy enough to be 
grasped by their infant-like brains, to meditate on and digest, and 
to stimulate them to an insight into the Infinite. Elaborate ideas 
and highly abstract notions would be quite beyond the sphere of 
their understanding, and would fail entirely to produce that stimu¬ 
lating effect in the absence of which, Avith the stunted development 
of their mental faculties, religion is to them nothing more than a 
chimera. On the other hand, for a man in the highest stage of 
mental culture, a commonplace idea or a vague conception would 
not come up to his mental requirements,— nay, Avould contribute 
greatly to Aveaken the sense of religion in him, as he Avould not 
find it based on sufficiently noble ideas to appease his thirst for the 
superior in knoAvledge. Hence it is that in different religions, w'e 
commonly find ideas in different proportions, both as to quality 
and quantity. In the midst of numerous religious systems, there¬ 
fore, that religion AVould be reckoned as the best and highest, 
which meets the requirements of the people in the highest stage of 
their mental development. Religious ideas may consist of gross 
notions, vague conceptions, concrete myths, precise dogmas, elabor¬ 
ate sentiments or significant thoughts of a highly philosophical 
tenor, according as the system of religion obtains among men in 
lower or higher degrees of mental culture. 
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Acts. 

But bdsidas the theoretical, every religioti has also a practical 
aspect: besides the religious ideas, ev’ery religion is characterised 
by its rites and institutions. These rites assume, in religions of a 
lutvar type, virions forms ot superstitious usages, and they are often 
tlie miin constituents of such religions, even predominating over 
the tde i-i. But in the higher phases of religious growth, the rites 
include moral precepts; and in a still higher phase of development, 
they contain ethical principles which are brought into conformity 
with the ideas expressed in the particular system of religion. The 
theoretical and practical elements are thus brought into close 
union and assimilated to such an extent, that it is difficult to draw 
any distinction between the tw), and to say definitely which is the 
theoretical and which the practical aspect of the religious system. 

Affinity Between Ideas and Acts. 

The ideas expressed in the theoretical part afford an intellec¬ 
tual food to be digested and assimilated within ourselves. They 
give rise to, maintain and strengthen the sense of perception 
within us. and thus imbue with life the main idea of religion. But 
when these ideas are used as a code of moral teachings of the 
profoundest type, and give expression to abstract conceptions 
based on highly ethical principles, the practical part of the religion 
is well borne out by transforming those doctrines into practice, by 
leading a life in thorough conformity with those principles. — in 
short, by acting the religion in life. 

Affinity Between Religion and Life. 

A link is thus forged between religion and life. The strong¬ 
er the bond between the two, the greater is the influence of the one 
over the other. Religion makes life pure, renders the mode of liv- 
ing righteous; and the mode of living, in its turn, renders religion 
a possibility and gives it colour. A sober life makes a man regard¬ 
ful of his surroundings and provident for the future, and habituates 
hi m to trace an effect b ack to its cause and to look seriously into the 
heart of things. He secures an insight into the Infinite, and for¬ 
mulates his religious ideas avith seriousness. His ideas prove 
strong enough to impress him with a fervour for his religion, and 
he seriously endeavours to keep his conduct in harmony with the 
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dictates of his religion. On the other hand, a loose sort of life 
leaves no serious thought for the past or the future. All ideas con- 
eeiitrate on tlie present, which constitutes a religion that deserves 
to be designated better as ‘‘ no-relujion”. 

Classification of Religions. 

This brings us to the question of the classification of religions. 
We shall study the question in relation to the dilferent stages of 
human culture and progress. As is the case in almost all ques¬ 
tions pertaining to religion, there is a great divergence among 
theologians as to the proper classification of the world’s religions. 
Raoul de la Grasserie summarises as many as twenty-two attempts 
made to arrive at a satisfactory classification. Prof. Tiele in his 
learned article on ''Religions'' in the Enci/elopa’dia Britannica, 
hits upon a new division. But so far as the two extreme divisions 
are concerned there can be little diversity except in name : they 
may be termed the lowest and the highest religions, or the religions 
of the savage and the philosopher, or again, primitive naturalism 
and the universal, or the lowest nature-religions and ethical 
religions. 

The Stage of Primitive Culture. 

For our purposes, we shall start witli the consideration of the 
religious sentiment in people living in a state of primitive culture. 
It is now generally conceded that the idea of religion is denied to 
none on the face of this earth. Records of globe-trotters and sta¬ 
tioned settlers go to show that even the savage, although, to a 
great extent, at the mercy of emotions, is not entirely devoid of 
the religious sentiment. Nevertheless, it remains an open ques¬ 
tion whether the meagre religious sentiments he is found to give 
expression to, are not due to the inroads of civilization. For 
there is now hardly any known district where one could encounter 
primitive culture in its pristine state, unmodified by foreign 
influence. 

The Savage. 

Whatever may be the real situation, religion, in the life of 
the savage, undoubtedly plays an insignificant part. His loose 
mode of life renders all relation betaveen life and religion impos¬ 
sible. As a creature of emotion, he is moved to action by things 
that are extraordinary or unusual to his experience. A pang of 
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hunger drives him instantaneously to devour whatever his hands 
can lay hold on. A thunderbolt in the sky wholly engulfs him 
and he remains in mortal dread of it. This thunderbolt becomes pro 
tern his God, and his prostrating himself through fear at the very 
sound of it, his religion. 

Fetichism, Animism etc. 

In the next stage of religious culture, we find prevalent the 
ideas of fetichism, totemism, tabooism, and such other i.-nns. In a 
still more advanced stage, man becomino- more conscious of the 
superiority of the spirit over the body, tries to account for the 
phenomena of nature. All things, living and moving, or striking 
him as something unusual and extraordinarv, and of which he does 
not know the natural causes, he ascribes to the working of mighty 
spirits. Animism predominates, whereby conscious life is asci’ibed 
to whatever manifests vitality or force in nature. The bond bet¬ 
ween life and religion is still meagre. 

O O 

VoCATION-GODS AND ImAGE-WoRSHIP. 

In the next phase of religious development, the life being based 
on batter principles than in the preceding stages, man begins to 
inquire into the mystery of the Universe. But in accordance with 
the limitations by which he is restricted, he formulates his religion 
and adapts it to the life he leads. He begins to have a percfc})tion 
of the Infinite, but he restricts that perception to the limited sphere 
of his own walk of life. His own calling is his world, and so he has 
the bias of interpreting the Infinite as belonging exclusively to his 
own vocation. An agriculturist sees in his God a great cultivator; 
a shoe-maker’s God is a great shoe-maker, and nothing beyond that. 
So far, the bond between religion and life becomes manifest. But, to 
strengthen his perception, he takes recourse to symbolising his God 
by an image. Idol-worship is the result, and different aspects of 
the Deity become prominent, varying with the number of vocations 
prevalent at any particular point of time. 

Element-Worship etc. 

In a higher degree of religious culture, a still closer affinity 
between life and religion may be detected, but we are unable to see 
anything like a complete union of the two. Numerous popular 
practices are still maintained, to which, though they mav not have 
2 
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the sanction of the religion, and may not have been recognised by 
the cult, an important significance is attached by the mass. Ima¬ 
ges and symbols are no longer needed to maintain the sense of per¬ 
ception of the Infinite, but element-worshp). ancestor-^Yorship, 
periodical ceremonies and such other shifts are not easily dispensed 
with. T1 le mental calibre of the peo])le in this stage is such that 
the idea of the religion witli most of them centres in the perform¬ 
ance of ceremonies and tlie recital of prayers. Remove these props 
and religion has no moaning witli them. Great( r attention is 
paid to the practical [lart tlian to tlie theoretical, and even in the 
practical part, very great importance is attached to the perform¬ 
ance of ceremonies, all the noble ideas connected with religion being 
inadvertently neglected, and comjiaratively scanty attention being 
spared for highly ethical principles. 

Monotheism based ox Abstkact Conceptions. 

We shall now turn to the highest stage of religious culture. 
The mental calibre of the people in this stage does not require the 
props of religious rites and ceremonies for the maintenance of the 
religious sentiment, but is strong enough to preserve that senti¬ 
ment Avith deeper fitith without their aid. It entertains higher 
ideas, and abstract conceptions appeal to it. The theoretical part 
of religion comprises highly philo.sophical ideas based on abstract 
notions, Avhilst ethical principles form the nucleus of the practical 
part, and the two parts contorm so closely together that the dis¬ 
tinction betAA’ecn the two is one only in mime. It is in this stage 
ot human culture that a complete union exists betiveen religion and 
life. All relignms h/ert.s are trail,slated into active life, and the 
people literally act the religion in life. 

Resume. 

It Avill be seen from the preceding remarks that the more ad¬ 
vanced in intellectual attainment individuals groAV. and the hio-her 
the stage in religious culture they attain to, the more manifest 
becomes the influence of religion on tlieir life in producing a certain 
attitude of mind Avhich can do Avithout any external props of reli¬ 
gious observances, or if such observances continue to exist, tliev are 
reduced to a minimum. It is true, as Ave see from experience.^that 
the great majority of mankind, in spite of all human progress, fed 
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the necessity of some religious ceremonies or recitals, at any rate, 
to maintain and strengthen tlie religious spirit 'vvithiii them. But, 
for all that, to seek the advancement of religion merely in the per¬ 
formance of ceremonies and the observance of religious rites, is to 
fall into a dangerous pitfall. True advancement of religion, as said 
above, is to improve the excellence or intrinsic elements of the reli¬ 
gion, and so it consists in elevating a religion from a lotver to a 
higher and higher scale, until it reaches, pnr excellence, the highest 
and most advanced form mentioned above in the classification of 
religious, and moreover, in cultivating the human mind to a suffi- 
eient degree, to enable it to grasp higher notions, and to preserve 
the religious sentiment without the aid of religious rites and cere¬ 
monies, or, as far as })ossible, with the least number of such cere¬ 
monies, and, simultaneously, to act the religion in life, — in other 
words, to act one’s part in life entii’ely in accordance with the 
genuine spirit of the religion. 

Zoroastrianism. 

The Zoroastrian religion has been with fairness recognised as 
a mighty religion — mighty not only in the sense that it once 
influenced a mighty nation, but mighty in its doctrines, mighty in 
its social characteristics, and mighty essentially in its highly ethi¬ 
cal principles. Nature-religions are generally the precursors of 
ethical religions, or. in other words, ethical religions are an im- 
provement on nature religions. As an ethical religion, Zoroastri¬ 
anism aims at a very lofty ethical ideal, an ideal not merely co-ordi¬ 
nated with religion, but conceived as God’s own will, or, to say the 
same thing in the abstract language of philosophy, an ideal turned 
objective and reflected in and projected into the conception of God. 
The old nature-religions do not totally die out in this religion, but 
their naturalistic elements are subordinated to the ethical princi¬ 
ples. The old nature-gods survive, and tliough in the Gathus, the 
oldest of the Zoroastrian Scriptures, they are neglected and tlirown 
into the background by tlie ethical ideal and abstract divine attri¬ 
butes, they manage to come to the front again, after a lapse of 
time, in the later Avestan Scrijhures, e.y.. the \ashts and Niyaish- 
nas. However, the idea of a plurality of gods no longer exists, 
and the old nature-gods reappear as mere serving spirits, ministers 
or ammls. Nevertheless, the abstract notion still remains attached 
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to some of them in their root-meanings, e.g.^ Mithra, Arshtat, 
Fravashi etc. 

ZonOASTRUXISil BELONGS TO THE HiGHEST ScALE OF ReLIGIOA’S. 

Let US now turn to the question as to under what head in the 
classification of religions, the Zoroastrian religion would fall. Pi’of. 

Tiele says. ’■ The religion of Zoroaster.certainly belongs, in 

my opinion, to the ethical religions.None of the characteris¬ 

tics of a spiritualistic-ethical-revelation-religion (which long phrase 
Prof. Tiele uses for what we etill an ethical religion) are lacking 

here.It is certain that, although he (Zoroaster) belongs to a 

legendary period and is extolled as a supernatural being, he consti¬ 
tutes a concrete summary, or the eponym, of a definite reformation 
effected by the promulgation of a new and systematic doctrine.” ‘ 
Now. if we turn to the classification of religions given by Prof. 
Tiele, we find that his scale of classification runs from the lowest 
nature-relio'ions and ends with ethical religions. Thus he ranks 
Zoroastrianism among religions of the highest order. 

A Moxotheism based ox Abstract Cox'ceptioxs. 

According to the classification we have given above in the 
preceding })ages, monotheism based on abstract conceptions stands 
at the head, and appeals most to men in the highest stage of men¬ 
tal development. The idea of the priority, unity and indivisibility 
of the Supreme Being has been forcibly expounded in the Gdthas. 
He is unprecedented, the mighty Discerner and Keeper of reckon¬ 
ing. He is the first Thinker, Creator through wisdom, the First, 
the Father of good-mindedness, the true Source and Father of 
purity, the Leader it^ authority, the most Bountiful and the Great¬ 
est of all. 

Next after Him, come what are generally known as the Amesha- 
Spcnti'is, the Bountiful Immortals, represented as being identical 
with each other in thought, word and deed, as having a common 
father and teacher, the Creator Ahura Mazda. Their names are 
I'uhu Manangh, Ai<ha KlisJtathra Valrgci, Spenta Ar7naiti, 

Haurratiit and Anieretut, and etymologically they signify respective- 
ly, ‘-good mind”, '‘best purity”, “wilful authority”, “bountiful 
righteous-thinking”, “perfection” and “immortality”. They re- 

1 Elements of the Science of Religion ; Vol. I., p, 122. - Cf. Farvardin Yt. • § 83 
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present abstract conceptions of a significant t^qie. and form highly 
ethical principles. The Gathas are replete with such notions. 
Appeals are made to these ideas, and as such they stand personified, 
thouo’h at the same time their abstract notion and ethical tinge is 
kept entirely in consonance with the context, and harmonises with 
the high level of thoughts exjoounded therein. When translated 
into practice, these ideas have the eftect of elevating the charac¬ 
ter of man. The theoretical part thus conforms with the prac¬ 
tical which consists in the enjoinment to act the religion in life, 
fie., to act in private life in accordance with the true spirit of the 
religion; and a complete union of religion and life is the consequence. 
The prophet’s own view of the greatness of the religion he promul¬ 
gated, is thus expressed ; ‘‘The religion Avhich is the best among 
existing things, which, based on purity, prospers my settlements, 
(and which) by means of words of righteous-thinking renders tlie 
actions pure.”‘ This explains in a nutshell the bearing a religion 
has on the building of the character of its adherents; it teaches us 
how religious doctrines may best serve the ]»ractical aspect of the 
religion, and points out the close union that exists between reli¬ 
gion and life. Elsewhere, the divine tenets are characterised as 
“best for mortals to hear”"; and again, “Whoso maintains his 
mind, 0 Mazda, in a better and purer (state), himself (upholds) the 
relio'ion through (his) word and deod”.^ As we have said before, 
the mental calibre of a people formulates and gi^■es colour to the 
religious sentiment, and the religion takes its form accordingly. 
This very notion is conveyed by the last quoted Gathic verse. It 
is, in the first place, the mental calibre that enables a man to main¬ 
tain the religion, and it is through action and speech in life that the 
relio'ion receives its strength. Thus the three cardinal principles 
of o'ood thought, good word and good deed, are brought into play 
for the maintenance of the religion. 

With reference to the union between religion and life, says 
Dr. Jastrow, “Obscure as the origin of Zoroa.strianism is, one fea¬ 
ture of it at least is clear, its strong emphasis of the tendency 
to bring religion and life into consistent accord, to wi}ie out all 
distinctions between an official and an unofficial cult, to regulate 


1 Yasna, XLIV., 10. 


^ Yasna, XLV., 5. 


8 Yasna, XLVllI., 4. 
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the entire field of conduct b}' deductions from certain leading reli¬ 
gious principles.Zoroastrianism (is).characterised by the 

purpose to so extend the scope of religious influence as to make 
relio'ion. instead of an incident in life, its controllino- factor.”' 

Unfortunately, these nobler conceptions have lost most of their 
force in the present times, and the religious sentiment has dwindled 
down from its pristine j'/urity into pure religiosity. Religion is 
commonly regarded as consisting mainly in the performance of cere¬ 
monies, comparatively little attention is paid to the study of the 
noble ethical principles that originallj’ formed the nucleus of the 
religious doctrines, and no serious attempts are made to translate 
those principles into practice. The recital of tlie Xiyaishnas, as at 
2)reseiit in vogue, drives one more easily to the idea of element-wor¬ 
ship, though a considerable section of the community, thanks to 
the education they have received, conceive that the noble idea of 
worship2)ing Ahura Mjizda through His creations is attached to the 
recital of the Xiyaishnas. In the Yasht literature, foreign influence 
is at times visible, a fact which mars the true Zoroastrian stand¬ 
point. The idea with which the masses recite the Yashts is general¬ 
ly not very dignified. It often savours of joolytheism and ancestor 
worshi}). In any case, the tone of the Yasht literature falls greatly 
short of the high level of thoughts expounded in the Gathas. 

Degexekacy in Religious AVkitings. 

A close study of the different parts of the Avestan literature 
enables one to trace in the later writings a gradual descent from the 
noble ideas exjjressed in the Gathas, to ideas which are jirevalent 
amongst peojile of very moderate culture and ability. Add to this 
the fact that the adherents of tlie religion have begun to j>ay little 
heed to the loftier concejitions of the Gathas, and have become 
prone to believe in the comj^taratively degenerated notions of the 
later writings, and, in acting their j>art in life, they do not allow 
religious doctrines to be the main controlling factor. 

Referring to the Yasna Hajitanghiiiti, Dr. Haug observes : 
“ Comjiared with the Gathas, they rejiresent the Zoroastrian reli¬ 
gion not in its original unaltered, but in a somewhat developed and 
altered state. The high Philosojdiical ideas which are laid down 


1 The study of Religion : p. 114. 
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in Zarathuslitra’.s own hymns, are partially abandoned, and partial¬ 
ly personified; and the philosophical, theological and moral doc¬ 
trines have o'iven wav to the custom which has lasted to the pre- 
sent time, of addressing prayers to all beings of a good nature, ir¬ 
respective of their being mere abstract nouns.or real objects.” ‘ 

This deo'eneracy has keihnp its course, in one form or another, 
till we have now arrived at a stage when religion is believed to con¬ 
sist mainly in the performance of certain ceremonies, and when the 
hiohlv ethical principles based oti abstract conceptions, tliat consti- 
tute{l tlie true religion of Z{)roaster. are neglected and thrown into 
the background, and are not taken into account as a guiding factor 
in our dealings in life. In such a state t)f degeneracy, the advance¬ 
ment of the religion consists in gradually doing away with the 
lower ideas adopted to interpret and the weaker methods employed 
to maintain, the sense of religion, without weakening our sense of 
perception of the Infinite, and then in gradually improving the 
ideas and methods, until we attain to that high level of abstract 
conceptions and ethical principles, which are the proj)het’s greatest 
bequest to his followers, and which represent the religion in its pris¬ 
tine purity, as we rind it beautifully concentrated in the Gathiis. 
The advancement of religion with the Zoroastrians would thus con¬ 
sist in bringing the religion from its present degenerated state back 
to its original unblemished condition. May that be the ideal of 
every Zoroastrian. and may every one seek witli a singleness of pur¬ 
pose to bring about that perfecti')n which the the prophet has so 
nobly foreshadoweil in his teachings ! 

B. A. Engineer. 

1 Essays on th<- Sacred Language, Writings and Keligiou ot the Parsis : ;3r(i edition : 
p‘ 170. 



PRIESTHOOD IN ISRAEL AND PRIEST¬ 
HOOD AMONGST PARSI3. 

We frequently hear it said in our days — and it is a remark the 
truth of whicli it requires no efforts to prove — that the present waver¬ 
ing attitude of the Parsis towards their own religion is due to a 
large'exteut to the failure of the priesthood to come up to its ideal 
functions, to the shortcomings and inadequacies of the priesthood as 
■ a class in th e performance of its duties. Whether the degeneration 
in the character of the priesthood amongst the Parsis is brought 
about b}' culpable neglect on the part of the priesthood itself, or by 
the action of far-reaching causes for Avhich it cannot be made respon¬ 
sible, certain it is that one of the causes, if not the sole cause, of 
religious indifference that is making rapid strides in certain sections 
of the community is to be sought in the circumstance that those 
who should by their wisdom and sanctity guide the nation have 
fallen off from their proper functions. When a community ceases 
to look with respect and veneration to its spiritual leaders, when it 
no longer places implicit trust and reverence in the interpreters of 
its religious traditions, it loses at the same time its naive faith in 
those traditions. It gradually comes to look with superciliousness 
on those religious beliefs, which have been sanctified by ages and 
which embody the highe.st inspirations of its earliest ancestors, but 
which lose that sanctity through the indifference of those who should 
especially cherish them and interpret them to the masses. When 
the guardians of the laws break them, who would care to obey ? 
When the spiritual guardians of a community slacken in their zeal,' 
is it unnatural if the community itself should display the working' 
of cynical and sceptical tendencies ? 

Under these circumstances it would not be without interest to 
note how the ecclesiastical establishment is formed and maintained 
amongst other nations, and to inquire into the nature of the func¬ 
tions that have been assigned to it by the inspirations of their racial 
consciousness. And we select particularly the priesthood in Israel 
for the purpose, as the later history of Israel is in some respects a re- 
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edition of the later history of Zoroastrianism, and as, above all, 

manifests a loftiness of functions, and has 
an importance in the development of the nation, such as have not 
been equalled, much less surpassed, in the history of ancient and 
modern times. 

^ TQJAQteQ.t-thfi-trufi. religion that had been established in the 
community, so that it may perpetually thrive throughout the entire 

parts, was the primary function of tlie 
priesthood in Israel as in all other religions. The p riest was to be 
entirely devoted to Jahveh, dedicated to him alone, and should own 
ho worl ^y p^sessions and property. He was to put olf his brothers 
and sisters rand consecrate himself to the Lord, "even everv man 
upon his son and upon his brother”; to fight unto death for His 
sake was to be his joy and happiness. The priesthood, therefore, 
was to be an Israel witliin Israel, a higher grade within the same 
community, the chosen race of the Lord. Only when the priesthood 
performed its stated functions, and laboured upon its true ideal, 
could its actions be rich in blessings for the rest of the community. 

The tribe of Levi, the priesthood of Israel, was accordinglv re¬ 
garded as a holy tribe, holding an intermediate position between 
the rest of the nation and Jahveh. ^_T_he ipapurity and sins of the' 
community could be wiped out in the end only by tlie sacrifice of 
the priesthood. Endowed with the task of bearing the guilt of tlie 
whole nation, tlie Levites alone could approach the sanctuarv of 
Jahveh, and they alone could communicate the blessings of the Lord 
to the rest of the nation. 

Such being the office of the priesthood, it would not be' 
surprising if the qualifications of priests were conceived in a rigorous, 
manner, and if stricter injunctions were laid down for the regulation i 
of their lives than were possible for the vast majority of the secular | 
classes. They were to be thoroughly acquainted with the laws and ■ 
customs of Israel ; they were to possess an intimate knowledge of 
natural objects, since they were the sole interpreters of the com¬ 
mands of God to men; they were, finally, to decide all questions and 
doubts that might arise with reference to those commands. We find 
this position distinctly laid down in Leviticus : “ that ye may teach 
the children of Israel all the statutes which the Lord hath spoken 
unto them by the hand of Moses”. They are the depositaries of the 
3 
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Sacred Law whom the highest in tlie kingdom were to respect and ; 
obey. Mithin the jwiesthood there was a narrower circle of regular j 
priests, the descendants of the house of Aaron. Ihus hereditary' 
succession and rights by birth were essential pre-re([uisites for' 
becoming a regular priest. 

I Xo immoral man, even no man wlio was pliysieally a cripple 
f and UTdiealthv, was capable of becoming a priest. Tlio priest was 
in no wav to disfigure the liair of liis liead or beard. He must be 
neither blind nor lame, disfigured neither at the nose nor ear, neither 
in foot nor in hand. He was to avoid contact with the dead more 
scrupulously than an ordinary man. He was to marry none but a 
pure andjunlefiled - 

- Vet.agaia, before-tlie^pidest etauld |">ei'furm liisprojaei’ dwties.-he 
was to be solemnly consecrated, in order that he may be fullyvguali- 
fied for his work.. The no^fice was first bathed in front of the 
sanctuary, then dressed up in the full white and fiowing attire of 
the priest, and solemnly annointed by pouring the sacred oil over 
his head. In the next place a young bullock was sacrificed for liim 
as an expiatory offering, “'a ram as a whole offering and a second 
ram as the proper consecration offering". After this the novice was 
sprinkled with the blood flowing at the foot of the altar, and with 
the sacred annointing oil. The oil was to transform the priest into 
a sanctified instrument of Jahveh. The consecration sacrifice was 
to be repeated for seven successive days, in the presence and full 
view of the whole community. The feelings of religious adoration'l 
and incitement to holy Avorks, Avith Avhieh the priest thus consec-; 
rated coukl enter upon his duties, are noAA'here so beautifully' 
presented as in LeAuticus in the case of Aaron. 

It is not unimportant to notice hoAA" the priesthood Axas main¬ 
tained in Israel. “ Levi shall have no inheritance, no earthly pro¬ 
perty”, but “ Jahveh shall be his inheritance”. The priests Avere 
not to cultivate the land : theirs AA’as the task of spreading abroad 
the glory of the Lord by means of promoting and scattering broad¬ 
cast the truths He had atmounced. But on this very account 
the community AAms bound to support them, in such fashion that 
they could pursue their pious avocations Avithout beino' anxious or 
covetous of Avorldly possessions. We find, accordingly^ that proper 
provision Avas made by laAV for the priesthood. The custom of con- 
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secrating tlie tenth of all annual j)rofit in thankfulness to God, 
which was a tradition with the Canaanites and the Phoenicians, 
passed over to Israel. The tit hes were, therefore, one_xi£^th.e 
sanctioned sources of revenue for the priesthood. They were col¬ 
lected by the inferior Levites, in kind or in monej"; and a part was 
paid over by them in turn to the .superior priests. Another item 
of revenue was the bringing jir^st-jniits, a custom which prevailed 
elsewhere as much as in Israel, and Avhich rested on the idea that 
man can eiijoj^ in happiness the bounties of the soil only when he 
has offered to the Lord the first shoots and fruits. In Exodus we 
have the command laid down, ‘‘ thou shalt not delay to offer the 
first of thy ripe fruits and of thy liquors; the first born of thy sons 
shalt thou give unto me”. There were other perquisites to the\ 
priests, arising from consecrated gifts and from military plunder. I 
The g ains that .mhlht..be made by the nation in warfare w.exe to be 
divided amongst the warriors and the. rest of the .ixatiaiiy-hut a 
c'ertain portion was to go to the priesthood. Exceptional needs I 
were met by exceptional donations and gifts from the nation. ; 
Such were the means of support ensured to the priesthood of Israel, , 
to enable them to carry on their cherished work of infusing the 
teachings of the Lord into the members of the tribes and of lift¬ 
ing them up into the likeness of their Father in Heaven. 

Armed with these weapons, endowed with the spiritual tradi¬ 
tions of centuries, and befitted for their work by the strict require¬ 
ments of the law which weeded out the incompetent, the priesthood 
of Israel filled the whole nation with the spirit of JahyelLs teach¬ 
ings, and upheld the life of the nation and the kingdom of Israel 
through the spiritual truths which constituted the firmest bond of 
national unity. Freed from the ordinary worries of life and the 
anxiety for subsistence, the ministers of Jahveh, his ‘‘ inheritance”, 
became the nurseries of holy literature, the models of just and righte¬ 
ous conduct for the nation. The privileged ministers of the Sanc¬ 
tuary did what the Church was to do in later times;— they trained to 
holiness the sinful children of Israel. Much has been said against 
the dependent position of the tribe of Levi ; but, even supposing 
for a moment that the priesthood in Israel had failed to answer the 
purposes for which it was instituted, it is not the regulations of the 
book of Leviticus and the institutions of the Mosaic dispensation 
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that ’ivould stand responsible for such failure. These institutions 
received their final vindication, when with the advent of Christianity 
they were revitalised by the founder of that faith, Jesus of Nazareth. 
Jesus was the hig'h priest of a new, and yet old, religdon, annoint- 
ed at his consecration, like the Hebrew priests, free from blemishes, 
and, like them, holy, harmless and undetiled, who having ottered 
sacrifice with his own blood had entered the heavenly presence 
bearing ever the cause of liis people in iiis heart. However it may 
be, there can be no doubt that the annointed priests of Israel, proud 
of the consecrated position they occupied, were for a comparatively 
long time free from tlie degeneration wliich in history is found to 
follow the possession of power and influence, and faithfully perform¬ 
ed the task of bringing the children of Israel nearer the Lord than 
they could liave been througli their own unaided efforts. 

What light does this brief sketch of the priesthood of Israel 
throw on the present religious history of the Parsis ? In the first 
place it may be observed that there is a strong resemblance between 
the functions which the tribe of Levi and the Jewish priesthood 
performed for the_Israelites and the functions of the Parsi priests 
in the early history of the Iranian nation. As in Israel, the office 
of the priest amongst the Iranians was a sacred position : the priest 
was the sole interpreter of the commands of Mazda, the depositary 
of all learning, sacred and profane, before whom kings and nobles 
were to humble themselves. As in Israel, the priesthood was an 
hereditary otfice in Iran, confined by privileges of birth and succes¬ 
sion. All the members of the priestly tribe, the ‘Alagi”, as they were 
called, were not undoubtedly practi.sing priests, no more than all 
tlie Mobeds are to-day, no more than Avere all the members of 
the tribe of Levi among the Jews. But every priest was a “ Magus” 
as every Cohen was a Levite. They alone were the ministers of 
the caltus, they alone could decide on questions of sacred laAV, they 
alone could offer sacrifices to the Gods, they alone could announce 
the future and explain its Avarnings. As the descendants of the 
house of Aaron alone could act as intermediaries betAveen the mass 
of the JeAVS and their Creator, so in Iran the IMagi alone could 
intercede for the people and interpret the Avishes and commands 
of Mazda to His creatures. And as there Avas a period in the his¬ 
tory of Israel Avhen the head of the tribe of the Levites ruled over 
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the nation and exercised full temporal sovereignty under the ai:)pel- 
lation of “ judge”, so in the history of the Mazdayasnians we are 
told of a time when the prophet Zarathushtra himself ruled over 
the people as head of the tribe of the Magi. The power and 
influence thus possessed by the Magi were used in the cause of 
righteousness, in furtherance of the spread of religious truths, for 
the dissemination of those eternal principles which Ahura Mazda 
had proclaimed through the mouth of Zarathushtra, amongst the 
followers of the religion as well as amongst the barbaric hoards of 
nomads that surrounded them. 

How is it, then, that in our own days, the descendants of 
the Magi should have lost their influence over the minds of 
their co-religionists, should have degenerated from the lofty type 
which the early priests of Iran exemplified in their lives and in 
their life-work^ For the most part illiterate, ignorant of the 
philosophical significance of the doctrines and ritual of their reli¬ 
gion, inadequately equipped for the maintenance in their own 
persons and lives of a high standard of morals and piety, the 
Dasturs, as these modern spiritual leaders of the community are 
styled, no longer command that respect and willing obedience at 
the hands of the laity which is so spontaneously and invariably 
paid to an efficient priesthood. What are the causes which can 
account for this lamentable decline of corporate efficiency and 
prestige ? 

We do not pretend, on this occasion, to examine the ques¬ 
tion in detail. The cursory glance which we just directed to the 
institution of the priesthood amongst the Jews may help us to 
one conclusion amongst others. If the priesthood is to fulfil its 
lofty task of guiding the nation in its spiritual interests, and 
if tlie Parsi priests are to hold the position of divinely appoint¬ 
ed instruments for the working out and spreading God’s king¬ 
dom on earth, it is absolutely-necessary that their physical needs 
should be provided for, and that they should have no occasion 
to think about the question of maintaining themselves or of 
acquiring the ordinary comforts of life. These should be already 
provided for them by the nation ere they enter upon their holy 
mission; and the course of that mission should not be interrupt¬ 
ed by keeping them dependent for the ordinary means of living 
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and for the comforts of life on the caprice of individuals. As the 
satisfaction of the ordinary Avants of life is an essential preliminary 
to the leading of a good life, such satisfaction must be necessarily 
presupposed for the priesthood. This presupposition is in other- 
words onh^ the proAusion made by the nation by A\'ay of laAV or 
custom for the maintenance of the clergy. Such provision Avas 
amply made amongst the Israelites as we haA'e already seen : and 
it AA'as largely responsible for the efficiency of the tribe of Levi and 
for the success Avith which it performed its spiritual offices. 

On the other hand, Avhen oAving to adventitious circumstances, 
a priesthood has been depriA'ed of an assured liA'elihood, or has been 
miserably underpaid Avheu its standard of comlort may haA^e risen, 
as amono'st the Parsis in our oaa'u daA’S, it can neA'er retain its 
influence and can neAmr adequately fulfil the sacred functions 
assigned to it. In a time of culture and progress the crude cus¬ 
toms of tithes and first-fruits cannot prevail Avithout creating dis¬ 
satisfaction: but the tithes and first-fruits of early Israel have been 
transformed in our days amongst Christian nations into Church 
benefices and incumbencies Avhich assure the eertainy of a livelihood 
to their holders. The assurance of the comforts of life to the 
ministers of the Christian Churches, by the provision of fixed 
incomes, may be said to be one of the causes that have kept uj) the 
prestige and usefulness of the corporation. So long as the priest¬ 
hood amongst the Parsis is not assured of the ordinary comforts o^ 
life by a similar provision, so long there can be no hope of better¬ 
ment. If the priesthood is to regain its old vitality, the Parsis 
must see their AA-ay toAvards providing a large endoAA-ment for the 
support of priests, Avhich Avould obAuate the necessity of their seek¬ 
ing for their livelihood and free them from all anxiety and thought 
on that score. Is it not surprising that Avhilst there should be 
amongst us so many institutions and so many funds for providing 
physical necessities to the destitute, medical aid to the ailing, and 
cheajA lodgings to the poor, no thought should Iuiau been given to 
providing for the spiritual AA'elfare of the race, that no institutions 
should exist for the education and adequate intellectual equipment 
of the religious guides of the nation, that there should be no endoAA"- 
inents securing to them the means of keeping up their physical 
existence 
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There is another observation that a careful student of the early 
history of the priesthood in Israel migdit at once suggest : it is 
necessary that an efficient priesthood must consist of men chosen 
for their learning as well as for their moral and social status. That 
the priesthood amongst the modern Parsis consists of men whose 
qualitications have not been subjected to a rigorous test or exami¬ 
nation is a statement too obviously true to be called into question. 
Just as from amongst the Levites only a few who were qualified fur 
the task were chosen to act as regular priests, so from the priest 
class of the Parsis, only those who show tliemselves fit for the work 
should be chosen to officiate. The prohibition against the lame 
and the blind, the physical and tlie moral weakling, whicli prevail¬ 
ed in the Israelitish institutions, might not inaptly be introduced 
amongst the Parsis by a consensus of public opinion. The intel¬ 
lectual qualifications required amongst the ministers of the Anglican 
Church might, in the case of the Parsi ministers of the Lord, be 
combined witli their hereditary organisation. Agai?ist a here- 
ditary priesthood as sucli there is notliing to urge : on tlie 
other hand, it has frequently happened, as in the history 
of Israel, that a hereditary priesthood has kept up the life 
and vigour of the nation, through its reverence for ancient family 
traditions and its desire of emulating its ancestors in depth of wis¬ 
dom and deeds of piety, idut at the same time the spiritual guides 
of a nation should be men who, by an exemplary life of chastity 
and moral purity and by their erudition and learning in the Scrip¬ 
tures and Commentaries, have rendered themselves fit to be the 
annointed and consecrated servants of the Lord. And if the tradi¬ 
tions of the past have handed down a hereditary priesthood, proud 
of its ancient prestige, a few such laws, as were known to Israel of 
old, strictly enforced by the elders of the body corporate, would be 
quite enough to ensure the efficiency and keep up the prestige of 
the ministers of God. 

History is not without its lessons for mankind, and happy are 
the individuals and the nations who listen to and obey its warning 
in time ! 


Pestonji Aedeshir Wadia. 



A REVISED LIST OF THE KAIANIAN KINGS. 

Kai Kobad, the founder of the Kaianian dynasty of ancient 
Iran, had only one son, says the Pahlavi Bundahishn: whilst 
Firdusi gives a list of four princes as the royal sons of Kai Kobad. 
Tlie Shah Naineh says, that of these Kai KAus was the eldest, and 
that he reigned supreme in Iran for such a long period as 120 years. 
But, accordino- to the Bundahishn, Kaus was the Crown Prince of 
Kai Kobad. In this, the Pahlavi work has the strong support of 
the Avesta. In the Farvardin Yasht we find many prominent 
names - names of kings, princes, heroes, righteous men and women 
of all the then known countries, both Aryan and non-Aryan, Zoro- 
astrian and non-Zoroastrian,—each one mentioned in succession 
with words of praise for their meritorious deeds of great renown. In 
this list, after mentioning the Peshdfidians, the writer of the Yasht 
euloo'ises the Farohars of Kai Kobdd and a number of other Kai- 

O 

ftnians who are his immediate successors to the throne, or descend¬ 
ants, down to the great Kavi Husravangh, otherwise known as Kai 
Khosru. These royal names, however, could not have been re¬ 
counted and praised without good cause and reason. Had they 
been names of ordinary princes, no doubt, the Yasht would have 
been silent about them. But along with the well-known names of 
Kobad, Kaus and Khosru, there are certain others which, though 
equally remembered and eulogised, are less known to us, because the 
Shah Naineh is almost silent about them. The following is a com¬ 
plete list of the names as mentioned in the Avesta and the Pahlavi 
Bundahishn :— 

Names found in the Avesta. Names found in the Bundahishn^ 


1 . 

Kavi Kavata. 

Kai Kavat. 

2 . 

5 ? 

Aipi-Vanghu. 

97 

Apivch. 

3. 


Usadhan. 

9 9 

Arsh. 

4. 

97 

Arshan. 

9 9 

Vyarsh. 

5. 

9 9 

Byarshan. 

9 9 

Pisan. 

6 . 

99 

Pisanangh. 

99 

Kaus. 

7. 

99 

Sy&varshan. 

79 

Siyavakhsh. 

8 . 

59 

Husravangh. 

59 

Khusrob. 
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The Farohars of all these eight personages are placed on the 
same level and almost in juxtaposition in the Avesta. The epithet 
of Kavi is equally applied to them all without any distinction. 
This must lead us to the conclusion that these personages, to whom 
one identical epithet is applied, were of equal rank and dignity. If 
Kavi was the epithet of kings, every one of the above list must have 
enjoyed the kingship. The Avestic, Pahlavi and Mohammadan 
authorities are all unanimous in saying that Kobad, Kaus and 
Khosru were great kings, and had kingly glory {kharena) about 
them ; and we must safely infer that the remaining personages in 
the above list were also rulers of Iran as so many Kaianian mo- 
narchs. What if the Shah Nameh is silent regardino- the rule of 
the intermediate monarchs named second, third, fourth, fifth and 
seventh in the above Pahlavi list? The Bundahishn does give 
them the kingly title of Kai, and the Avesta that of Kavi. I am 
induced to conclude from this that the intervening names are names 
not of mere princes or sons of kings, but of kings themselves. 

Another passage in the Avesta supports us in our inference. 
In the Zimyjli Yasht there is an interesting account of the kingly 
glory vouchsafed to the Iranian monarchs. This glory Zohfik and 
AfrSsiSb tried in vain to usurp. It appears, however, that this 
divine glory was meant to be the heirloom of a number of Kaifinians 
only, whose names are given in sections 71 and 72 of this Y'asht. 
These are the self-same personages whose names I have mentioned 
in the above list. Here we are expressly told that from Kobfid 
to Khosru, each one of the princes was fortunate enough to possess 
the heavenly glory of kingly sway and authority. We are given 
to understand that all personages were equally renowned, bold, 
healthy, glorious, happy and venturous. Now Aipi-\ anghu and 
his three younger sons could not have been so praised and eulogised 
in the Avesta, had they been only sons of kings and nothing more. 
But, as a matter of fact, we find them all placed on a footing of 
equality wiih Kobad, Kaus and Khosru, whose kingship is ad¬ 
mitted by all authorities. Hence it appears that the complete list 
of the Kai4nian kings from Kobad to Khosru was really a long one, 
but that Firdusi was not acquainted with it in its entirety. 

The great poet-historian is also inaccurate as to the real 
family-name of some of the kings whom he unwittingly includes in 
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the Kaianian dynasty. Kavi Vishtaspa, the great bulwark of the 
Zoroastrian religion, the Propliet’s patron-prince, is mentioned as 
the last Kaianian kinw in the Avesta. The Avesta texts are silent 
as to the succeeding Kings or Princes or Royal Houses of Iran. 
Spento-data (Firdusi’s Isfendyar) is not mentioned there as a Kavi 
or as one of those fortunate personages who had received the 
heavenljr glory, for the very reason that he having passed away in 
his father’s lifetime, was not fortunate enough to rule in Iran. 
Similarly, if the sons and grandsons of Kai Kobad had not reigned, 
they, too, would have been left out from the list of the Kavis given 
in the Zamyad Yasht. Instead of giving the names of Aipi Vanghu 
and his three sons and the name of Syavarsh as the kings who 
possessed the kingly glory and ruled in Iran for numbers of years, 
Eirdusi not only makes Kobad and Kaus reign for incredible 
period, but adds a number of kings of quite a different dynasty as 
successors of Vishtaspa. And this was the Achoemenian dynasty, 
whose kings were neither Kavds, nor descendants of Kavis. The 
conclusion to which I have arrived serves to account for the long 
spaces of years which Firdusi assigns to the reigns of Kobdd and 
Kflus, periods which are not quite capable of credit. 

Below I give in genealogical order the revised list of the 
Kai&nian kings, as it suggests itself to me from the Avesta and 
Pahlavi accounts :— 

(1) Kai Kobad 

I 

(2) Kai Apiveh. 


(3) Kai Kaus (4) Kai Arsh (5) Kai Pisan (6) Kai Vyarsh. 

I I 

(7) Kai Si^vakhsh [Manus] 

J I 

(8) Kai Khosru [Auzav] 

i 

(9) Kai Lohrdsp 

! 

(lO) Kai Gushtasp. 

Palakji B. Diuh 



JAMSHID, MANJ AND NOAH- 

This paper is intended to point out certain similarities which 
exist in the description of Jainshid found in Fargard II. of the 
VendidM with that of Manu detailed in the Vedas, and of Noah 
in the Genesis. Westergaard, Darniesteter and other savants divide 
the second Fargard of the Vendidad into two parts; the first part 
dealing with the expansion of the earth by Jamshid and the second 
with the construction of the vara. The following is a summary of 
the contents of the Fargard:— 

Ahura Mazda asked Jamshid to propagate His religion, but 
Jamshid declined to undertake the prophetic function, pleading his 
inability to do so. Thereupon Ahura Mazda tells him to expand 
and fertilize the earth. Jamshid agrees to do this by removing all 
kinds of disease and death from it. He receives the golden seal 
and the sword as his insignia of royalty and expands the land by a 
third three times over to meet the wants of the increasing multi¬ 
tudes of the population. Ahura Mazda then forewarns Jamshid of 
the approach of a strong winter which w'ould destroy all life on 
earth. Jamshid is ordered to construct a vara (i.e., a subterranean 
dwelling) and there to collect the best specimens of the human spe¬ 
cies and of all the animal and vegetable creation such as were free 
from all evil. Jamshid constructs this vara and men live there, the 
happiest of all creatures. 

I shall now narrate a short history of Manu. Eegarding him 
the “Century Cyclopaedia of Names’"' ' gives the following note: — 
“Manu, in Sanskrit, MAN, man^ collectively', “mankind”; the 
Demiurge ; one of a class of fourteen demiurgic beings each of whom 
presides over a manvantara internal, or period of a iManu. The 
first in order of these is called Si.'ayambhu, the self-existent, iden¬ 
tified with Brahma, who divided himself into two persons, male 
and female, whence w'as produced A iraj and from him the first 
Manu. This Manu Swayambhuva is a sort of secondary creator. 


I Page 651. 
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He produced ten Prajapatis, lords of creatures, and these again, 
seven other Manus. Of those the seventh Manu Vaivasvata, the 
sun-born, is the Manu of the present period and is regarded as the 
progenitor of the present race of beings. He has been compared 
to Xoah from various legends of his preservation from a deluge by 
Vishnu or by Brahma in the form of a fish. To Manu Vaivasvata 
are ascribed the so-called laws of Manu and a work on the Vedic 
ritual. 

Jamshid and Manu. 

1. Manu was the first law-giver according to the Hindus. 
Jamshid has also been regarded as a law-giver, one of the legends 
attributing to him the inauguration of the practice of wearing the 
Sudra and Kusti. The “ Historians’ History of the World”, 
speaking of the Code of Manu, says, “The great religious books 
bore the name of the Vedas and these at a relatively late stage of 
national evolution —f^^et perhaps as early as 800 or 900 B. C. — were 
gathered into a document w’hich came to be known as Manu’s Code, 
Manu being a name which signified ethnolcgically the first man, 
and the Code being, of course, the supposed Divine Revelation de¬ 
livered to that first man. This Code in its various departments is 
the chief source on which historians must draw in interpreting the 
early history of India. At the time w'hen this code was written, 
society in India had already reached a relatively high grade of 
civilization, in particular the priests had fixed their firm hold upon 
the national life, and that strange system of castes which is so typi¬ 
cal a feature of Indian life had become firmly established.” ’ 

2. Manu divided the Aryans into four classes: Brahmins or 
priests, Kshatryas or kings, Vaishyas or husbandmen, and Sudras 
or servants. Firdusi states in the Sh&h-Nameh that Jamshid 
divided the Aryans into four classes, namely, Athorndns or priests, 
Rathaeshtars or warriors, Vastryoshan or husbandmen, and Huto- 
khshan or artisans. On this point the “Historians’ History of the 
World” says, “The first feature that strikes us in the society des¬ 
cribed by Manu is the division into four classes or castes: the 
sacerdotal, the military, the industrial and the servile. In these 
we are struck with the prodigious elevation and sanctity of the 


1 Vol. I{., P. 483. 
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Brahmins and the studied degradation of the lowest class. The 
three first classes, though by no means equal, are yet admitted into 
one pale. They can partake in certain sacred rites to which parti¬ 
cular importance is attached throughout the Code. The fourth 
class and the outcastes are no further considered than as they con¬ 
tribute to the advantage of the superior castes.” * 

3. The name of Manu’s father was Vivasvat, that of Jam- 
shid’s father was Vivanghan. 

4. The Persians have known Jamshid as a king; and Manu 
also passes for one in Hindu tradition. 

5. Both Jamshid and Manu are said to have rendered distin¬ 
guished services to mankind at large. The Matsopdkhyfin states 
that, rvhen once upon a time Manu was standing at the shore of the 
Virini, Brahma came to him in the form of a small fish and asked 
him to take it away to a place and bring it up. Manu is said to 
have placed it in a water-pot, then into a river, and finally into a 
sea for that purpose. The second Fargard of the Vendidad narrates 
how at the command of Ahura Mazda Jamshid expanded the earth 
on three occasions to meet the growing wants of the increasing 
population. 

6. Ahura Mazda is said to have forewarned Jamshid of the 
approach of a dire winter; Brahma, in the form of the little fish, is 
said to have likewise forewarned Manu of the approach of a flood, 
destined to destroy everything on earth. 

7. Ahura Mazda recommended the building of a vara to Jam¬ 
shid; Brahma desired Manu to build a ship. 

8. Ahura Mazda willed that Jamshid should carry into the 
vara the best of men, cattle and eatables; Manu Avas told by Brahma 
to carry into the ship the best of men, cattle and eatables. 

Jamshid axd Noah. 

We shall now note the points of similarity Avhich are to be 
found in the description of Jamshid as detailed in the second Fargard 
of the Vendidad and that of Noah as we find it in the first Book of 
Moses. (Chapters VI.—VIII.) Prof. Spiegel has observed that 
several subjects treated in the Genesis have been borrowed from the 
A vesta. The followfing correspondences are very significant:— 


» Ibid . P . 508, •‘>09. 
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1. Jamshid lived for 1000 years; Noah lived for 950 years. 

2. Noah cultivated the earth; and so did Jamshid. 

3. Noah was informed by God of the coming of a flood, and 
was advised to build an ark; Jamshid had the advice of Ahura 
Mazda to build a vara. 

4. Jamshid was told to place windows and doors in the houses 
he built in the vara, for the proper ingress of air and light; and 
God said unto Noah, “ Make thee an ark of gopher wood; rooms 
shalt thou make in the ark, and shalt pitch it within and without 

with pitch.A window shalt thou make to the ark, and in a 

cubit shalt thou finish it above; and the door of the ark shalt 
thou set in the side thereof; with lower, second, and third stories 
shalt thou make it”.‘ 

5. Jamshid was advised to take with him in his vara the best 
of men, cattle and eatables, and God said unto Noah, “But with 
thee will I establish my covenant; and jthou shalt come unto the 
ark, thou, and thy sons, and thy wife, and thy sons’ wives with thee, 
and of every living thing of all flesh, two of every sort shalt thou 

bring into the ark,.of fowls after their kind, of every 

creeping thing of the earth after his kind, ... and take thou unto 
thee of all food that is eaten, and thou shalt gather it to thee ; and 
it shall be food for thee, and for them.” ’ 

6. Jamshid built according to the Bundahishna, a fire-temple 
called Adar Frobag. “ And the fire Fr6bag was established by 
Jamshid at the appointed place, {dad-gas) on the Gadman-h6mand 
mountain in Khvarizem.* — Noah built an altar unto the Lord and 
took of every clean fowl and offered burnt ofierings on the altar. 
“ And God spake unto Noah saying, ‘Go forth of the ark,... bring 
forth with thee, of all flesh, both of fowl, and of cattle, and of every 

creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth’,.and Noah builded 

an altar unto the Lord; and took of every clean beast, and of every 
clean fowl, and offered burnt offerings on the altar.” * 

I have here shown the similarities that exist in the stories 
narrated in various accounts of Manu and Noah with those of Jam¬ 
shid as we find him portrayed in the Avesta and elsewhere. It is 


1 “ Genesis”, Chap. VI., 14, 16. 
• B&nda hishp. Chap. XVII., 5. 


» Ibid. Chap. VI., 18-21. 

* “ GenesU ”, Chap. VIII., 15-17: 20 
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extremely probable that the narratives of Manu and Noah were 
borrowed from the accounts of Jamshid in the Avesta. Jamshid 
who is called Yima in the Avesta and Yama in the Vedas, was, 
according: to the Shah-Nameh, the third king: of Persia after 
Hoshang, the founder of the Peshdadian dynasty. The epithets 
of Khshaeta and HvOnthwa which mean ‘‘fair ’ and “of good flock” 
respectively, are applied to him. He is so called because he was 
handsome in appearance and because he was an exemplary “pastor.” 
According to the Avesta, he reigned for 1000 years. According 
to the Bhndahishn‘, for 716 years and 6 months, out of which 
he spent 100 years in exile. The Zam 3 'ad Yasht says that the 
Khoreh, i. e., the halo of divine glory, was vouchsafed to him, but 
that it dropped from him. iinmediateh'’ he uttered a falsehood. 

A. K. Vesavevala. 


» Chap. XXXIV., 4. 



THE TOWER OF BABEL 

SOME VERSIONS AS TO THE MOTIVES WHICH 
LED TO ITS ERECTION. 


The Asiatic family of Shem, the .son of Noah, long after the 
waters of the Deluge had subsided, found their way to the plains 
of Mesopotamia — “ the countrj’- - between - the - rivers ”—as the 
Greeks called it. Here they began building a tower “whose top 
may reach unto heaven”*. According to Eusebius, the work of 
constructing this tower which commenced 2225 B. C., continued for 
forty years, and did not end till the reign of Nebuchadnazar. 
According to another account, the tower was never completed, as 
the attempt to build it is said to have been frustrated by the con¬ 
fusion of the tongues. Notwithstanding the incomplete state into 
which it was left, it was considered a huge tower. About 1700 years 
after its erection, Herodotus is reported to have seen it at Babylon. 
The one that Herodotus saw was a structure consisting of eight 
towers, raised one above another, each 75 feet high, the total 
height amounting to about 600 feet.’ This computation of Hero¬ 
dotus of the height of the structure agrees with that of Strabo who 
puts it down at 606 feet. But whether what Herodotus saw, was 
the famed Tower of Babel or not, it is impossible to ascertain. 
Writers and travellers, both ancient and modern, do not seem to 
agree even as regards the approximate height of the tower, barring 
only Herodotus and Strabo whose figures are almost the same. 
According to some orientalists, the Tower was twelve miles in 
height, while St. Jerome, on the authority of eye-witnesses who had 
examined the ruins of a tower at Babylon, asserts it to be four miles 
high. We shall now attempt briefly to bring under review a few 
versions as to the motives which led to the construction of the 
Tower. 


‘ “ Genesis ” XI. 4. 


• Herodotus, Bk. I. 
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The first version, then, is to be found in the Bible. “And they 
said, go to, let us build us a city and a tower, whose top may reach 
unto heaven; and let us make us a name, lest we be scattered abroad 
upon the face of the whole earth. ’* In this Biblical allusion, “and 
let us make us a name” etc., we clearly perceive the desire of poli¬ 
tical centralisation, coupled with the vain hope of leaving to post¬ 
erity a conspicuous monument of the greatness and perseverance 
which characterised the race. 

Another version attributes the building of this Tower to the 
people’s desire to take a measurement of the distance of the sky from 
the earth by raising lofty spires one over another. Thus they 
sought to fathom the heavens and to become acquainted with “what 
the secret cause betrays and who directs the whole”*. This motive 
has been characterised as sheer human presumption which met with 
its adequate punishment. The language of the builders was con¬ 
founded, and hence the failure to complete the scheme of building a 
tower “whose top may reach unto heaven.” 

The Koran attributes the building of the Tower to the Ch4l- 
daean Emperor Nimrod. Abraham, the Jew, broke the images and 
idols of the Ch^ldaeans while they were abroad in the fields celebra¬ 
ting a great festival; for, as he said, “Verily, both ye and your 
fathers have been in a manifest error,”* and “by God, I will surely 
devise a plot against your idols”*. The people burned with rage at 
the destruction of their gods that spake not, and, according to what 
commentators have related, Abraham was thrust into the midst of 
a fire specially kindled at Nimrod’s command to bring about his 
end. But Abraham emerged from the burning pile as safe and 
sound as when he was thrown into it, the fire having consumed only 
the cords with which he was bound. This miraculous deliverance 
from the fire exasperated the emperor more than ever. He put the 
infidel into confinement fora period of no less than ten years. There, 
too, did divine aid descend upon Abraham’s devoted head. Nim¬ 
rod, seeing with no little exasperation the miraculous deliverance of 
his enemy from the various persecutions which the latter was sub¬ 
jected to by the religious intolerance of his oppressors, caused a 
tower to be built whereby he may be enabled to ascend up to heaven 


» Atkinson’s ShSh-Nameh (1S86), p. 118. 
t Koran, Ch. XXI., p. 346. 


» “ Genesis ”, XI. 4. 
* Ibid. 
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to see with his own eyes the God of Abraham who had so often 
rescued him from his manifold troubles.’ But, says the Koran, the 
Tower was overthrown by winds and earthquakes, 

A different version* of this story is given in another part of the 
Koran. It is stated that the Tower was built by Nimrod at Babel 
with the object of ascending to heaven for the purpose of waging a 
war with its inmates. This attempt was frustrated. Persisting, 
however, in his design, the Chdldsean Emperor directed himself to 
be carried to the heavens in a chest borne by four monstrous birds. 
But this effort brought him to grief. The strength of the birds 
failed them on the way and Nimrod dropped down on a mountain 
from a gigantic height*. 

Josephus*, the Jewish historian, says that the Tower was 
built with the object of affording a refuge and shelter to the people 
against another flood, should such a contingency ever arise again. 
The men of the time burned with resentment for the destruction of 
their fathers in the Deluge, and the Tower of Babel was an act di¬ 
rected for taking vengeance for that grievous wrong. Wide and 
level as were the plains of Babylon, devoid of all natural barriers, the 
inhabitants sought to build up a tower which should prevent their 
being scattered over the earth, and which should be able to hold them 
together in the event of an emergency like the one that had destroy¬ 
ed their predecessors some two thousand years after the creation. 

There are some, however, who aver that in the structure 
of this Tower thereis nothing more than a plausible attempt to 
account for the diversity of languages as also for the dispersion of 
mankind on the different parts of the globe, Heeren accounts for 
the story relating to this Tower in the following words : “There is, 
perhaps, nowhere else to be found a narrative as venerable for its 
antiquity or so important in the history of civilization, in which 
we have at once preserved the traces of primeval international com¬ 
merce, the first political associations and the first erection of secure 
and permanent dwellings.”* 

* P- 246. , jbai Ch. XVI., pp. 196-197. 

* Compare with this story of the ascent of Nimrod to the heavens, the story of 
Kuklas, as dettiled in the Shah-.Nameh, and that of £t&na in the Babylonian legends. 
In all these cases, the attempts end in a fi asco. 

* ** Anti^oitiaa ”, I. 4. •“ Asiatic Nations ”, Vol II., p. 164. 
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Another plausible motive which may have led to the constmo* 
tion of this Tower is alleged to be the defenceless position in which 
Babylon was naturally situated. Living in a plain country, on a 
low level of ground, without the variety of hills or mountains to 
charm them in times of peace and to protect them in times of war, 
the condition of the Babylonians was often very insecure when they 
had to withstand the attacks of a foreign enemy. As it was natu¬ 
rally situated, the city of Babylon could afford its inhabitants no 
opportunity of reconnoitering, as from an elevated spot, the posi¬ 
tion of an advancing enemy— a situation which greatly handicapped 
them in their preparations for defence or attack. In order, there¬ 
fore, to remedy this evil, the Babylonians are credited with having 
conceived the idea of erecting a lofty tower which might enable 
them to hold themselves in readiness against every hostile move¬ 
ment. This famed Tower of Babel, according to Buckley,’ served, 
in the absence of natural barriers, as a faithful sentinel keeping a 
constant and vigilant eye over the wide expanse that stretched out 
all around it, and intimating the approach of the invading army 
before the inhabitants could be taken by surprise. 

A further motive is suggested to us as having probably ac¬ 
tuated the inhabitants tv construct the Tower. We are told 
that it was their religious feeling and their scrupulous desire to 
observe all divine rites that led the Babylonians to undertake 
the raising of the mighty structure. The tendency of early man¬ 
kind to worship the heavenly bodies from quiet altitudes is mani¬ 
fested and proved by tbe testimony of such pagan writers as Cicero 
and others. And the suggestion is made that the motive of the 
Babylonians in putting up this gigantic structure was none else 
than their desire to perform their adorations of the gods away from 
the tumultuous atmosphere of their low-lying land. Dean Graves 
maintains that the Tower was built not with the object of making 
its top reach the highest Heaven in attestation of the power and 
grandeur of its builders, but with the specific object in view that 
“its top should be sacred to the heavens, the common temple of 
worship and centre of their idolatrous union”. Thus a divine con¬ 
ception is said to have been fondly associated with the construction 

> Buckley; “ Ancient Citiee of the World”, p. 13. 
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of the Tower. What hills and mountains were to the people of 
other countries for the purposes of devotion, the famous Tower of 
Babel was to the inhabitants of Babylon. It was their common 
temple of worship and devotion — the centre of their idolatrous 
union where they could meet together in a congregation, and offer 
up their praj^ers and sacrifices. For, like other peoples, they fer¬ 
vently believed that the nearer to the sky or the heavens their 
temple was situated, the more devout would be their adoration of 
God. They, therefore, piled spire on spire, in order to be as near 
the Almighty as they could possibly be; — but with what result? 
Their action was construed as presumptuous, and before their 
grand movement could be completed, before the fruit of their patient 
toil and perseverance could be reaped, we have it that their langua¬ 
ges grew as manifold almost as their numbers ! They felt as if 
they were different peoples without the ties of race and kinship 
which they could no longer recognise and explain to each other ; 
and perforce, they had to disperse in different directions in quest 
of “fresh homes and pastures new”. 

RUSTAMJI NASARVANJI MUNSHI. 



EARLY EUROPEAN TRAVELLERS IN PERSIA- 

It is somewhat mortifying to a Briton to find that the best of 
the old books on Persia was written by a Frenchman. Sir John 
Chardin clciram et venerahde nomen, as Bord Curzon styles 
him —produced in the seventeenth century what is still, perhaps, 
the fullest account of Persia and its people. The only consolation 
an Pnglishman can give himselt is that though Chardin was a 
Prencliinan, and wrote in Irench, he found an asylum in England 
for more than thirty yem’s. when driven out of his own countiy by 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. In recent tin)es Lord Cur¬ 
zon has written an excellent book on Persia, full of information, 
and showing a painstaking research which one hardly expects to 
find in tho work of a politician and newspaper correspondent. But 
Lord Curzon seems to have overlooked the. remark of Bacon that 
“ He that travelleth into a country, before he hath some entrance 
into the language, goethto school and not to travel ”. In respect 
of this kind of knowledge his Lordship’s predecessors, Pietro Della 
Valle, Olearius and Chardin, had a great advantage over him. 
Della Valle, perhaps, was the most thoroughly equipped of them 
all, for he not only knew the language, but he also married an East¬ 
ern lady, a daughter of Bagdad. Madam Maani by name. She 
was a Christian, and lier mother was an Armenian, and though 
brought up in Bagdad she was born at Mardin in Mesopotamia, a 
place according to Reclus. famous for the beauty of its women. She 
accompanied her husband on his travels, and was a fit helpmate 
for him. Olearius and Chardin came nearly half a century after 
Della Valle, and were probably greater students than he was, for 
they not only could converse in Persian, but they also read Persian 
books. Though, however, the three foreigners we have named, 
and also Thevenot and Tavernier are our best authorities for the 
Persia of the seventeenth century, there was an Englishman who 
visited the country many years before them, and who has left a short 
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account of his travels dated 1564. This was 

Anthony Jknkinson 

a servant of the Kussia Merchants Adventurers of London. He 
sailed down the Volga, and in November 1561 appeared at Casbin 
(Qazvin) before Shah Tahmasp. Before entering Persia proper he 
halted at Schamakhi,* on the west of the Caspian, which was the 
capital of ShirwSn, though now in Russian territory, and west of 
Baku. There he saw, he says, not far from the castle, “ a nunnery 
of sumptuous building wherein was buried a king’s daughter named 
Amalecka’ Channa who slew herself with a knife for that her father, 
would have forced her—she professing chastity — to have married 
with a king of Tartary, upon which occasion the maidens of the 
country do resort there every year to lament her death.” Evident¬ 
ly Jenkinson had in his thoughts the Bible verse, “ It was a cus¬ 
tom in Israel that the daughters of Israel went yearly to lament 
the daughter of Jephthah the Gileadite four days in the year”. It 
appears from Olearius, (p. 224 of the English translation) that 
another English traveller, John Cartwright* speaks of the country 
maidens visiting the tomb. But Olearius, who was at Schamakhi 
in 1637, and spent three months there, and saw the vault and the 
sepulchre of the princess, says that at the time of his visit the cus¬ 
tom had become obsolete. 

Jenkinson arrived at Casbin at an unlucky time*. Tahm5,sp was 
no longer the active prince who had defeated the Uzbegs in 1528, 
or the generous - minded man who had sheltered Humayun. He 

‘ The old Schamakhi was oq the Caspiau. I’he modera towQ of that name is sereral 
miles S. W. of the old site. 

* Qu. Umailah Khanim from maluh ‘-The beautiful lady.” 

* Cartwright’s Travels were published in the first volume of the Harleian Collection 
of Voyages, 1745, under the title of “The Preacher's Travels.” Cartwright is described as 
formerly a student of Magdalen College. His dedication is dated October 1611, and he 
seems to have been in Persia about 1605 and the beginning of James I g reign. He was 
accompanied as far as Kashan by John Mildenall. There they parted company, Mildenall 
going on to Lahore, and Cartwright proceeding to Ispahan. Cartwright mentions the Nun¬ 
nery, and Amalica Canna, but his words are copied from Jenkinson, and it is a little doubt¬ 
ful if he is an independant authority. Abbas I. was reigning at the time of hi, journey, and he 
has a good deal to say about the two Shirleys. In speaking of Tabriz he says it was called 
by the people of the country the Sikaz Jinnat, or “The eight Paradises.” He has a minute 
description of Shah Abbas’s person. 

* Before being admitted to the Court Jenkinson had put on sandals which he calls 

Basmackes, i. e., the Turkish bashmaq. 
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had become a bigot, and he was also in great dread of the Turks 
with whom he had lately made a peace. It would seem, too, that he 
had been base enough to put to death his guest Bayazid, the 
son of Sultan Solyman, in order to conciliate the latter. The visit 
of Jenkinson was therefore very unwelcome to him for he was afraid 
it would embroil him with the Turk. So though Jenkinson 
brought with him a letter from Queen Elizabeth, Tahmasppaid no 
regard to it, and rudely said that he had no need to have friend¬ 
ship with unbelievers. “ So he willed me to depart, and I being 
glad thereof did reverence, and went my way with many of his 
gentlemen, and after me followed a man with a basanet (small 
basin) of sand, sifting all the way that had gone within the said 
Palace even from the Sophy’s sight unto the court gate.”' Jenkin¬ 
son remained at Casbin till March 1562, but had no other interview 
with the Shah, though the latter so far relented as to send him a 
rich garment of cloth of gold. He also did not adopt the advice 
of his counsellors, which was to deliver up Jenkinson to the Turk. 

The next traveller to be noticed is 

Pietro Della Valle. 

He travelled in Persia in the second decade of the seventeenth 
century. He is a picturesque writer, and his travels have been 
much praised. But probably the most interesting part of them is 
his account of Goa and other places in India. At that time Jahan¬ 
gir was reigning, and Della Vaiy speaks of his queen by her first 
title of Nur Mah^l. She had not yet been styled Nur Jahan. He 
says that Jahangir did not absolutely blind his son Khusrau. He 
only caused his eyes to be sewed up for a time and did not ‘ ‘ excse- 
cate ” him. 

The next traveller is 

Jean Baptiste Tavernier. 

He was a jeweller, and was, it is said, but imperfectly educat- 

» Jenkinson says it was the Zieties (?) and the holy men who prejudiced the Shah 
against him. Possibly the Zieties are the Tratzaku of Olearius (p. 236) who smote their 
breasts to express their sorrow for the death of Ilmain. Tne editor of the Hakluyt Socie¬ 
ty’s edition of Jenkinson thi iks thit the wjrd iniy b; Tajik, but this seems unlikely. There 
is a Shia Sect called Zaidia and it seems most p-obible that this is the word intended by 
Jenkinson. Zaid or Zsil was the grauloon of H nain, the son of Aii, and his sect was a nu- 
aerous one. 
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ed. He, too, like Chardin, had to quit France on account of his 
being a Protestant, and settled at Aubonne on the Lake of Geneva, 
where he built a tower after the model of one he had seen at 
Erivan. He was the most determined traveller of them all for he 
made six journeys into Persia and eventually when he was an old 
and worn out man he went off to Russia and died' at Smolensk in 
or about 1689. He himself tells us that at the age of 22 he had 
seen the finest parts of Europe, France, England, the Netherlands, 
Germany, Switzerland, Poland, Hungary, and Italy. His first 
journey was to England, when James \I (James I.) was then 
reio^nino'. He served at the defence of Mantua against the Im- 
perialists. and in a sortie, his life was only saved by the goodness 
of his cuirass, he having been struck twice with bullets which 
dented his armour. Near Glogau in Silesia he met in with the 
Colonel Butler’ who afterwards took part in tlie assassination of 
Wallenstein in 1634. Tavernier speaks of having received much 
kindness from Butler and from his wife “who loved the French”. 
It was in the end of 1630 that his travels to the East commenced 
by his journeying to Constantinople and thence to Ispahan. His 
second journey was in 1638. He went by Alexandretta (in Syria) 
and Asia Minor, and he mentions that on his way to Aleppo he saw 
the monastery of St. Simon Stylites, and the portion of his pillar 
that was still standing. This is a fact that must interest all read¬ 
ers of Gibbon and Tennyson. On his way to Ispahan Tavernier 
passed the singular rock of Yezdeca.st whicli has been an object of 
wonder to all who have seen it, from Tavernier and Chardin down 
to Lord Curzon and Mr. Crawshay-Williams. At that time it was 
famous for producing the best bread in Persia. Tavernier’s third 
journey began in 1643. On this occasion he went by Mesopotamia 
and passed Mardin which he notes as having been the birth-place 
of Signora Maani Giorida, thefirstwife of PietroDella Valle. Della 
Valle’s second wife was also an Eastern lady being a Georgian. At 
Cousasar (Kotah Hisar ? ) he saw a Bible in the Chaldaic language, 
written on vellum, and with the capital letters in blue and gold. 

1 The portion of Taveruier'e Travels which relates to India has been translated by 
Valentine Ball. He has given a life of Traveruier founded partly on a monograph by Pro- 
feisor J oret. 

» Tavernier and Schiller call him a Scotchman, but he really was an Irishman. 
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He was told by a Nestorian priest that it was 937 years old. 

In his fourth voya^o Tavernier entered Persia by sea, sailing 
down the Persian Gulf from the mouth of the Euphrates to Ormuz. 
Both Lord Gurzon and Mr. Crawshay-Williams make merry over 
Moore’s '■ Kishma’s amber vines”' and the latter says, “ It is an 
island as desolate as the Sahara, and one which by no conceivable 
process could ever be, or have been, transformed by man into any¬ 
thing else.” Bat is the cocksure and glib young traveller so right, 
and the poet so wrong ? A modern Gazetteer says that the nor¬ 
thern part of the island contains tracts of black loam on ovhich 
grapes are raised in sufficient quantities for the consumption of the 
inhabitants (5000 in number), and Tavernier says that it surpasses 
in fertility all the islands of the East, and grows much wheat and 
barley. Indeed, Lord Curzon gives up his case about the “tree¬ 
less sterility” of Kishm (Vide Vol. I. p. 5, note) when he tells us 
later on, (Vol. II. p. 410) that the island produces grapes etc., and 
has large date groves in the interior ! Tavernier had a better 
opportunity of judging of the island than either Lord Curzon or 
Mr. Williams, for he landed on it, and stayed there for some hours. 
Mandelslo also speaks of Kishm or Kishmish as supplying Gomb¬ 
roon with all sorts of fruits. Tavernier’s fifth journey was in 
1657, and his sixth and last in 1663. It ended in 1667 and his 
account of Persia terminates with an account of how the Dutch at 
Gombroon celebrated their victories over the English and their 
triumphant entry into the Thames by burning Charles II. in 
effigy. Chardin was present on this occasion. 

The next traveller in point of time is 
Adam Olearius* 

the secretary to the embassy sent by the Duke of Holstein to the 
Grand Duke of Muscovy, and the king of Persia. According to 
Chardin, though the Embassy was ostensibly a political one, and 
purported to be dispatched by the Duke of Holstein, it really was 
a commercial venture on the part of the merchants of Hamburg. 
One Brugman had persuaded the merchants that it would be pro¬ 
fitable to bring Persian silk to Europe via Russia. This was a 

1 Ihe two travellers are not even verbally correct ou this quotation. Moore does not 
speak of amber vines ” but of ■■ Kishraee’s golden wine D’Herbelot speaks of the gardens 
of Kis or Kisch as being very beautiful. 

• His vernacular name was Oelschlager and he was born in 1599. 

6 
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futile project, and Brugman behaved so badly in Persia that he is 
said to have been put to death cm his return. 

Olearius was a good scholar, and his account of Persia con¬ 
tains much that is interesting. Among other things, he tells of 
the Embassy’s meeting a certain Prince or Mirz^ Polagi whom he 
describes as beinsr the son of Sultan Khusrau, the eldest son of 
Jahangir, and consequently, the nephew of Shah Jahan. This can 
be no other than the Bolaki or Dawar Ba^’^,.^^ who was, for politi¬ 
cal purposes, made a mock - king by Nur - Jahan’s brother, on the 
death of Jahangir. All the native authorities say that Bolaki was 
shortly afterwards put to death, but Olearius’s story is very precise 
(see pp. 256-57 and 268). He states that Shah Jahan sent an 
ambassador to Persia for the express purpose of getting possession 
of his nejihew’s per.son. The king of Persia at that time was Shah 
Safi. thi‘ grandson of Vbbas T. Xeither Olearius, nor any other 
writer has much good to say of this king, and therefore one is glad 
to hear that he behaved well on this occasion, and “ generously 
made answer that it was a breach of the laws of hospitality to 
deliver up a Prince who, out of assurance of his friendship had 
taken refuge in his kingdom”. It is to be noted that Olearius s 
statement about Polagi, or Bolaki’s presence in Persia is corrobo¬ 
rated by Tavernier who says in his second volume that Bolaki made 
his escape, and long wandered in India as a faquir but eventually 
took refuge in Persia where he was magnificently received by 
Sh4h Safi who granted him a pension. “ He enjoys it now,” adds 
Tavernier, “land I had an opportunity of speaking to him during 
my Persian travels, and I have eaten and drunken ivith him”.* 

Here isfa pretty story which Olearius tells about a Schamakhi 
schoolmaster. Olearius had sfone to see the Madressa there and 
“ While we were viewing the structure, one of their Mudris 
or Regents,nwho read public lectures, entreated us to come near 
him, and perceiving that I had caused to be graven upon a cane I 
walked with, these words in Arabic: Bismillah - ar - Rahman - ar 
Rahim, (/. e.^ in the name of the Merciful, the Compassionate) he 
desired me to bestow it on him, upon a promise that he would give 
me a better next day ; but finding I made some difficulty to part 

‘ But I’dveriiier contradicts himself; for at Vol. II.. p. 51 of his edition of 1676, he 
says that Sultan Boulaki was strangled by his uncle Shah Jahan 1 See also Ball’s transla¬ 
tion, Vol. I , p. 81. 
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with it, he cut out the word Allah and put what he had cut off in 
a piece of clean paper, very gently and carefully, and told me the 
name of God ought not to he written upon a walking stick, which 
was many times thrust into the dirt”. This may remind us of 
Dr. Johnson’s first putting on his watch the Greek words of “For 
the night cometh ' and then removing them. 

Jean Thevenot. 

He travelled in India and Persia, departing for the latter 
country for the second time from Surat in February 1667. He 
died in Hiana in November of that year. He is regarded as a 
highly judicious and trustworthy traveller, and moreover it seems 
that he had no axe of his own to grind. He was not like Tavernier 
and Chardin, a merchant first and a traveller afterwards, but made 
his voyages merely to acquire and communicate information. I 
have, however, only read the fifth volume of his Travels viz., that 
which relates to India. In it he has an interesting description of 
Sivaji. ‘‘ He is little and swarthy,” he says, “and with bright 
eyes which show much spirit. He generally eats only once a day 
and in 1664 when he pillaged Surat he was only 35 years of age ”. 
Tavernier mentions (p. 63) that Thevenot had collected a number 
of Arabic and Persian manuscripts, and that the Cadi of MiSna 
confiscated the best of them when he died. 

Siu John Chardin. 

Like Tavernier. Chardin began his travels at an early age, for 
he was born in 1643, and he set off for the East in 1664. His 
object was mercantile and he had a partner, viz., M. Raisin of 
Lyons. He returned in 1670, and published his first work “ The 
Coronation of Solyman III.’' It is a meagre book, and can hardlv 
have led the public to anticipate the amount of instruction contain¬ 
ed in his second work. On his first visit he had been graciously 
received by Shah Abbas II., and he and his partner Rabsin were 
commissioned to return to Europe and to purchase jeAvels and 
curiosities for the Shah. A translation of the Commission is given 
in Vol. II. of the Travels (p. 168 of the edition of 1723), and it is 
noticeable that in it the name of Raisin precedes that of Chardin. 
Probably the former was the older man of the two. In the trans¬ 
lation, Abbas’s seal bears the date 1059 A. H. (1649) so that 
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apparently the Shah did not change his seal every year. The date 
of execution given in the translation is Shaval K77. hut evidently 
this is a mistake for 1076 as Shaval 1077 is equal to March 1667, 
and Abbas died either in August or September 1666. That 1077 
is a misprint is also shown by the fact that the recommendatory 
letter of the officer whom Chardin calls the Grand Maitre de son 
Hotel, and which is printed at page 178 of the volume, is dated 
Shawal 1076. Tavernier gives a copy of a similar Commission which 
he received, — apparently, in the beginning of 1665. It also bears 
Abbas’s seal of 1059, though this has been incorrectly translated 
as 1509. The author of the notice of Chardin in the Dictionary of 
National Biography has incorrectly stated that Chardin got his 
commission from Solyman III. On the contrary, Chardin on his 
return from Europe found that things had been altered by‘Abbas’s 
death, and that there was neither the same disposition nor the same 
ability to buy jewellery etc., that had existed in Abbas’s time. 

Chardin, speaking of his own qualifcations as a traveller, says 
with truth that he knew more Persian than any one of his prede¬ 
cessors who had written an account of the country, that he was 
more familiar with Ispahan than with London, though he had lived 
in the latter city for twenty six years, and that he spoke Persian 
as well as he spoke English, and almost as well as he spoke French. 
His second journey occupied as mmch tim.e as his first, for he did 
not return till 1677.’ His “Travels” occupy ten volumes, but the 
first deals with countries outside of Persia, and the seventh is an 
elaborate account of the Muhammadan religion. The stcond, third, 
ninth” and tenth are an account of his Travels in Persia. The 
fourth, fifth and sixth are a descrirtion of Persia and its people, 
and the eighth is a detailed description of Ispahan. It is a defect in 
Chardin’s work that he is too detailed and prolix. The account 
of his troubles in Mingrelia (the ancient Colchis) in the first volume 
is wearisome, and the same may be said of the account of his squab¬ 
bles with the Shah’s Nazir about the value of his goods. The dis- 

1 Chardin mad,' a third voyajrp to the Ea-^t. for he savs, at p. 1,]1 of tlie tonth volume 
that he was at Surat in the cml of 1678 fie also fays at p. 124 of tiv s.iiue volume that he 
or his partner, was in the Indies from 1674 to 1C»1. Apparently his third vovaoe was only 
to India, and he has left no record of his doirtas there At p, 1^6 he gives a translation of 
a curious Portuguese passport issued by John > onio de Cunha the Viceroy, in 1668. 

“ This volume contains an elaborate account of the ruins of Persepolis 
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sertation on the Muhammadan religion is a digression, and though 
it shews much patient enquiry it has been suptrs-edtd by other 
treatises. TIis description of Persia in the fourth volume contains 
elaborate chapters on the natural productions of the country, and 
on the characteristics of the Persians and on their progress in the 
arts and sciences. In the chapter on plants and drugs he distin¬ 
guishes the two kinds of “ Mumie ” (mummy) viz., that which 
comes from embalmed bodies, and the mummy which is a precious 
gum which exudes from a rock. This is the mummy of which 
wonderful tales are told in Jahangir’s Memoirs and elsewhere about 
its being a cure for broken bones. He is enthusiastic about 
Mazandaran which, he says, is one floAver-bed (parterre) from Sep¬ 
tember to April. Professor BroAvne in his jireface to the history 
of Tabaristan (Gibb-Trust, 1905) is equallj- laudatory of this 
“ strange and interesting country ’’which, hoAA'ever, is, I fear, very 
unhealthy during several months of the year. Chaidin says that 
the best melons come Irom a toAvn in Lhurasan called Craguerde 
near Little Tartary. Perhaps this is the place Avhich Jahangir in 
his Memoirs (ninth year) calls Kariz and Athich, he says, pro¬ 
duces the best melons of Khurasan. When he received them, it 
seemed, he says, as if he had never had a melon before. In the 
description of the sciences cultivated by the Persians Chardin enters 
into great detail, and shoAVS a large amount of reading. In thr- 
chapter on Poetry he says that “ Poetry is tlie special talent of the 
Persians, and the department of literature in Avhich tliey excel. 
They have a great propensity of nature for it, their genius is gay 
and free, their imagination lively and fertile, their manners refined, 
their temperament amorous, and their language has the SAveetness 
suitable for verse.” He mentions Firdusi, Hafiz and Saadi, but 
naturally he says nothing of Omar Khayyam Avho Avas quite un- 
knoAvn in those days. He has a long description in his fourth 
volume (p. 137) of a famous feat of running Avhich Avas performed 
on 26th May 1667 by a candidate for the office of the king’s 
courier, or shatir. Apparently this runner quite surpassed the 
runners in the Marathon Race of the present year, though he had 
no one to contend against. His task AA'as to run tAA'elve times a 
distance of three leagues bringing back an arroAv each time. He 
accomplished this in less than fourteen hours. He is, however, 
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said to have been surpassed bj- a shj.tir of Shah Sati’s time who 
performed the feat in twelve hours. The trial of the sMtirs is also 
described by Tavernier who says that they have to run from sun¬ 
rise to sunset 36 leagues which is more than the distance from 
Paris to Orleans (given in the Imperial Gazetteer as 68 miles). 

Chardin adds that the -^lintirs ai‘e also accomplished dancers, 
and that the grandees make them dance for their amusement. ‘‘ For 
in the East dancing is disgraceful, or, if you prefer the phrase, 
infamous. I remember in connection with this that during the 
minority of the King of France, (Louis XIV.) a Persian came to 
Paris, whom the Shah had sent along with a French merchant to 
sell silks, and to bring back European rarities. They showed 
everything to the Persian, who did not know a word of any Euro¬ 
pean language. Among other things they took him to a ballet 
where the king danced. They pointed out His Majesty to him. 
and asked if the king did not dance well. *• In God’s name”, said 
he, he is an excellent shatir’. 

Voltaire tells us that after hearing four lines of Racine’s Bri- 
tannicus, Louis gave up dancing in public. This was in 1670, and 
when he was 32. If the minor king was Louis XIV., Chardin’s 
story must refer to a period previous to 1659, for Louis was born 
in 1638. But I have not found the passage referred to by Voltaire, 
in the Britannicus. 

There are many other early travellers in Persia, as shewn in 
the list in Lord Curzon’s Introduction. The earliest mentioned by 
him is MaRino Sancato who travelled in 1300-06. Ludovico di 
Vahthema is an early traveller, his date being 1503 or 1504. But 
he has not much to say about Persia, and only refers briefly to the 
three cities of Ormuz, Herat and Shiraz. His travels were publish¬ 
ed by the Hakluyt Society in 1863. According to Lord Curzon, 
the last really good book that has been writtten on Persia is that 
by R. B. Binning, written in 1851. It is a good book, though 
Binning is rather an unsympathetic traveller, and his advice to 
persons desirous of visiting Persia is in the spirit of Punch’s advice 
to young men about to marry, that is, “ Dont ”. Binning’s book is 
certainly no longer the last really good book on Persia, for Lord 
Curzon’s is a better one. 


H. Beveridge. 



UNE FA'JSSE LECTIJRE DANS f AVESTA. 


La transcription de 1’ Avesta de I’aucien alpliabet pehlvi dans 
r alphabet plus complique arec leqiiel est ecrit le texte conserve a 
donne lieu a un grand nombre de fautes de detail, on le sait. Et 
Ton ne pent jamais se tenir pour assure qu’une forme transmise est 
bien celle employee par I’auteur qu’autant que les elements essentiels 
en devaient Mre deja notes dans I’ancien texte en alphabet pehlvi. 

Si r on applique ee priiieipe aux formes de troisieme |)ersonne 
du singulier du subjonctif actif. on voit que le choix entre s^-^-et 

_ pfji; doLiteux partout oil le vers n’indique pas le nombre des 
sylla- bes. Eu eifei une vuyelle breve telle quo I ne devaicpas etre 
notde dans I’ancienne graphic ; et la difference entre le t ordinaire 
et la forme speciale tty n’etait siireinent pas notee non plus. 

Si done on lit dans Yasna XI, 5 :— 

.oujy -tty-H^ •tty-"'f •<>«« 

il est Evident que le transcripteur de I’alphabet pehlvi en alphabet 
avestique a mal transcrit ici : 

1. Bien que les desinences primaires et les desinences secou- 
daires soient admises, en avestique comme en Sanskrit, k la 3® 
personne du singulier du subjonctif actif. il est pen croyable que 
I’auteur, juxtaposant trois subjonctifs, ait ecrit tty-"- deux fois et 

la troisieme. 

2. Le passage est metrique ; et. pour ramener le vers k sa 
longueur normale de huit syllabes, il faut lire ttiy'""-"^. 

Reste a savoir pourquoi le transcripteur a ecrit une fois 
et les deux autres Sy-"-. La raison est sans doute que se re- 

trouvait ailleurs ; la forme se lit encore aujourd’hui du Yasna, 
LXV, 11, dans un passage on elle est garantie par le metre. Et, 
chose remar(juable, aussl bien dans Yasna XT. 5. que dans Yasna 
LXY. 11, des manuscrits inferieurs portent la variante 
sans doute sous 1’ influence de quelque autre passage (par exemple, 
Pr.W., 8, l) ou cette lecon etait en effet justifiee. La preoccupa- 
ton d’unifier le texte a domine toute la transcription ; ici elle a 
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entraine une transcription surement inexacte. 

Toutatbis, pjur das mats tr3S emplayds, on rencontre les deux 
formas dans la taxta: et bien atteste par le metre se, lit 

Yt. XEI. 6 et XIIL 44, a cHe da qui est frequent, surtout 

dans le Vendidad. 

Mais le metre oblige a changer en Yt. XV, 40. 

La forma est due sans doute ii 1’induenca de plusieurs pas¬ 

sages Oil on la rencontre. Ceci n’est pas, k propreiuent parler, une 
correction, mits saiilcraant une reetihcition apportee i\ la transcrip¬ 
tion tra litionnelle d’uu texte plurs ancien qui admettait les deux 
lectures. 

A. Mkillet. 


(TRANSLATION OF THE ABOVE.) 


A FALSE READING IN THE AVESTA. 

The transcription of the Avesta from the ancient Pahlavi 
alphabet into the more complicated alphabet in which the extant 
texts are written has given rise to a great number of small 
mistakes, as we all know. And one can never be sure that any¬ 
one form which is traditionally received is just that -which was 
employed by the author, wherever its essential elements -were not 
already written in the ancient text in the Pahlavi alphabet. 

If we apply this princij)le to the forms of the third person 
singular of the active subjunctive, wa find that the choice between 
and is doubtful, wherever the verse does not indicate the 

number of syllables. In fact, a short vowel like ■> was not likely 
to be noted in ancient writing; neither would the difference between 
the ordinary ^ and the special form B^be marked. If then we read 
in Yasna XI, 5: — 

..wlj •Bp'r 
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it is evident that the transcriber from the Pahlavi alphabet into 
the Avestic alphabet has made a mistake in this case. 

1. Although the primary and secondarj'^ terminations were 
admitted in Avesta as in Sanskrit for tho third person singular of 
the active subjunctive, it is hardly credible that the author 
putting together three subjunctives should have written twice 
and J'yJ" - for the third time. 

2. The passage is metrical; and to make up the verse to its 
usual length of eight syllables, we must read 

We have then to ascertain why the transcriber once used 
and on two other occasions. The reason uiuloubtedly is that 
was found in other places; we read the form even to-day 
in Yasna liXV, 11, a passage where the reading is justified by the 
metre; and what is remarkable is that in Yasna XI, 5, as in Yasna 
LXV, 11, inferior manuscripts have tho variant 
undoubtedly following some other passage, (e. g., Westergaard, 
Frag. VIIT, L) where this reading was in fact justified. The 
preconceived idea of unifying the text has dominated the whole 
transcription: in this case it has surely led to an incorrect 
transcription. 

However, as an example of words often employed, we find the 
two forms in the text; and which is in keeping with the 

metre is found in Yt. XII, 6 , and Yt. XIII, 44, side by side with 
'which is very common, particularly in the Vendidad. 

But the metre obliges us to change into in Yt. 

XV, 40. The form is undoubtedly due to the influence of 

several passages where it is to be found. Properly speaking this 
is not a correction, but only a rectification of the traditional 
transcription of a very ancient text which allowed of two readings. 

A. Mkillet. 


/ 



THE SIGNIFICATION OF THE GATHIC TERMS. 
‘BENDWA,’‘MAGA,' ‘VAEPYO.' AND‘GAO’. 

The following is an attempt at a correct explanation of four 
out of the very large number of important Gathic terms which 
stand in need of a critical examination to have their meanings 
determined. Too much emphasis cannot be laid on the necessity 
of showing the correctness of the meanings given by applying tho.se 
meanings in every passage where those terms occur. 

Ben'dwa ( = Illxess). 

The word ‘bendwa’ occurs twice in the Gatluis (Y.49,1.*2). It 
is a noun formed from the root ‘ban’ (with the suiHx ‘dwa’) or the 
root ‘band/ an ex-ended form of‘ban’ (witli the suHix ‘wa’). This 
root‘ban’is the same which occurs in ‘bfinayen’ ofY. 30,6 and 
‘bant&i’ of Yt. 13, 24.40, and which means ‘to feel pain’, or ‘to 
cause pain’, /.e., ‘to afflict or sicken’. The word ‘bantdi’ of Yt. 13, 
24. 40 is understood by scholars to contain the idea of one 
who is in a state of physical affliction, i- e., a sick person, 
the idea in the sentence there being that the Fravaahis give 
streno'th and health to the sick ( datliils bantai drvatatem ) 
(see also Vend. 22,.')). Thus ‘bendwa’ as an abstract noun means 
‘physical pain or affliction/ /.c.,‘illness.’ In Y..30, G we read of the 
Daevas afflicting or sicke-ning the human world (banayen ahiun 
inaretaiiu), that is, they were inflicting sufferings on the people 
which may be both physical or relating to the external circum¬ 
stances of life. We li.ave also got the noun ‘banda’ in Vend, .3,41 
where the Wazdayasnian Religion is spoken of as “ throwing off 
or removing the ‘ banda’ of its adherents ; but I am not sure 
whether banda’ there means ‘affliction' or ‘bond : if the latter, 
it should be derived from ‘ band ’ — to bind. The existence of tlie 
root ‘band’ = ‘to bind’ in the Avesta may perhaps lead some to 
derive the Gathic ‘bendwa’ from the root, ‘band’= to bind, under- 
stamling ‘to bind’ in the sense of‘to tighten,’ and as a tightened 
or straitened cjndition is quite the opposite of a condition of 
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comfort, the word MjenJvva’ according to this derivation, too, 
would bring the idea of ‘discomfort,’ ‘distress’ or ‘affliction.’ The 
first line in which the word ‘bendwa’ occurs stands thus : at 
nui yava bendwd pafni mazisto. ‘Mazisto bendwb’ means ‘the 
greatest or strongest, i.e., the most serious, illness,’—with which 
idea see also ‘mazisto mcreth 3 ’aus’ of Y. 53,8 = ‘the greatest or 
the most dreadful death or death-producing disease.’ The verb 
‘pafnV occurring in the line is a reduplicated form of ‘par,’—that 
‘par’ which has its English equivalent in the word ‘fall,’ the 
letters ‘f’ and ‘1’ of ‘fall’ being the same as ‘p’ and ‘r’ of ‘par.’ 
This idea of‘falling’ here signifies not falling in point of space, 
but falling to a person, i.e., befalling a person or coming to a 
person. This will be seen also from the use of the root ‘par’ in the 
sense of ‘to come’ or ‘to go’ in such instances as ‘paraiti’ of Vend. 
13, 8,‘piirayantu’ of Yt. 13, 157, eto. Thus the verb ‘pafre’ in 
the Gathic line expresses exactly the idea of the Gujarati verb 
“sarfl HiJ.” The word ‘yavrV occurring in this line means ‘always 
or every time’ as it also means ‘at an^’ time’ in Y. 29, 5. Thus 
the whole line means:—“Th-j most serious illness is always be¬ 
falling me. ’ For the idea of ‘affliction befalling a person or 
persons,’ see also in Y. 53, 8—‘may strong affliction befall them’ 
(Iratu is dwafshd dereza) and in Y. C5, 8—‘may afflictions come 
unto, or befall, him' (tern avi tbaeshSo paityantu), and in Yt. 8, 
16 —‘afflictions or calamities will always come to the Iranian 
people’ (hamatha airyabyd danghub^'d vdighnao jasaonti), and in 
Yt.ll, 5—‘affliction shall never come unto him (nuit yava tbaeshd 
frashnuyat). In the last of all these instances we have also got 
‘j^ava as in the Gathic line, but there ‘yava’ means ‘at any time’ 
(noit -1- yava = not at any time, i. e., never) while in the present 
line it means ‘at every time, i. e., always,’ (note the use of the 
English word ‘ever’ also in both these senses). In the instance 
of Yt. 8, 61 quoted above, the idea of‘ahvays’ is expressed by 
‘hamatha,’ not by ‘yava.’ With the idea of suffering alwaj's be¬ 
falling a man, contrast that of‘continual or permanent happiness’ 
in “ 3 ^avdi vispffl a hvaiighevinf’ of Y. 53, 1 and ‘vispayum 
ustatritem of Visp. 18, 2. , 

Now the above explained signification of‘bendwa’can also 
be proved from the following :—In the fourth line of the same 
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Gathic stanza (Y.49, l) —‘ahyii vohv; aosho vida raanangha’ — the 
pronoun ‘ahya' stands for the noun ‘bend\V(y of the first line. 
‘Ahya aosho’ means ‘its death or destruction': but when the allu¬ 
sion is to the destruction of illness, it is not wrong to render‘aosho’ 
by ‘remedy’ because the remedy of a disease is nothing but that 
which destroys that disease. Thus the fjurth line means—^‘let 
me find out or obtain its destruction or remedy by good mind’. 
The idea of ‘the destruction of affliction,’ though not bodily afflic¬ 
tion i.e., illness, is also found in'dwaeshao taurvayannV of Y. 28.6 : 
see also‘vitarSnzb’ and'vitare tbaesha’ of Y.68, Id and Visp. 11, 13. 
For the use of ‘aoshangh’ to e.\;press the idea of the destruction of a 
thing as well as the death of a per.son see Y.32, 11, where it is the 
lamentation roused by the wicked Kavis among the people that is 
called ‘duraosha,’ that is, that lamentation will not cease but con 
tinue for ever or for a long time and thi.s idea of lamentation ‘j.x.- 
pressed by ‘avo’ there belongs to the same category as the idea of af¬ 
fliction or illness, because lamentation takes place only in a condi¬ 
tion of affliction. For the idea of Good Mind or wisdom beim->- 
the means of destroying affliction, see also 'khratum azo-bujom’ of 
Vend. 18, 6= ‘wisdom which relieves a man from distress.’ Note 
that the words ‘ahya aosho vkU’ of the Gathic stanza also occur 
in Vend. 19, 3 in the form ‘he aosho vinditma’ ( = we shall obtain 
his death) where the pronoun ‘he’ stands for a person, Zarathustra, 
whereas ‘ahyd’ of the present stanza stands for a thing. See also 
‘he aosho pairi-vaenarai’ of Vend. 19, 3. 

The above-explained signification of ‘bendwa’ can also be 
appropriately applied to the next stanza in which that term occurs, 
in the sentence—“ahya ina bendwahya raSna^miti thaeshb dregvao,” 
which means—‘the wicked law-giver or priest causes me to think 
of this illness.’ Here Zarathustra says that his staunch foe, 
the teacher of the false and wicked religion, was drawing the 
attention of Zarathustra to, or causing him to think seriously of, 
his recurring illness, with the object of impressing on his mind 
the fact that it was the consequence of his too enthusiastic persis¬ 
tence in his work of spreading his own religion and that therefore 
he would do better if he renounced his position as a prophet. It 
can also be understood as a sort of warning, given by that enemy 
of his, that the same serious illness would befall him again if he 
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continued his activity. (Or was it that that enemy, in causing 
Zarathuitra to think of that illness, was threatening to bring 
about the same illness on him, if we imagine him to be one of the 
so-called ‘yatiikan’ ( = sorcerers), or was reminding him of that 
illness brought on Zarathustra’s person by that foe of his ?) It 
is either a warning or a threat unto Zxrathustraof afresh illness 
to befall him : or it is a taunt unto Zarathustra for an affliction 
that has already befallen him. 

Now as regards the Pahlavi translation of the word ‘bendwa’ 
it should be remembered that it has been rendered in two different 
ways in the two above-noted stanzas (Y. 49, 1 & 2), in the 
first by ‘bctum zaraan’ which has been explained in the 
commentary by ‘tan-i-pasin’ = the final condition of existence, 
while in the second by ‘Vimarih’ = ‘illness.’ The first of these 
seems to be entirely imaginary. The second is the correct 
equivalent, for which see also the rendering of ‘banayen’ of Y. 30, 
6 by ‘vimarinitau’ (= to sickenh By this illness, of course, 
the Pahlavi translator does not understand the sick condition of 
Zarathustra’s body, but the afflicted condition of Zarathustra’s 
Religion, that is, a condition in which the adherents of his Religion 
were being afflicted by their enemies so that his Religion had not 
yet gained strength and force. 

Scholars have wrongly understood ‘bendwa’ as the name of 
some particular person, probably for three reasons, u?V.,(l)the 
masculine form of the words 'Mazisto bendwb’ (2) the existence 
in the Avesta of a root ‘par’ meaning ‘to fight or oppose,’ and 
(3) the use of the word ‘ Aosho.’ also for the death of a person. 

Ma.GA (= WISDOM ; WISDOM OF RELIGIONS ; ReLIGION ; THE POSITION 
OF A MAN WHO HAS ADOPTED THE WISDOM OF ReLIGION i C t OF A 
PROPHET OR OF A PRIEST j PRIESTHOOD ; PROPHETSHIP). 

Tho word ‘ Maga ’ occurs seven times in the Gathas, and its 
concrete form ‘ Magavan ’ twice in the same. In the non-Gathio 
Avesta it occurs only twice in the forms ' Magavb’ and ‘ Mot^hu.’ 
The word is supposed by some to be derived from ‘ .Maz’ = ‘ to be 
great,'and thus to mean ‘ greatness’or‘great work’ or ‘great 
cause.’ There is one reason, however, that is sufficient to show 
this explanation to be a wrong one, viz., that the word ‘ Maga’ 
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in Y.29, 11 and Y.46,14 is qualified by the adjective‘Maza’ = great 
(mazoi magai) and this adjective is entirely superfluous to be 
applied ti ‘ inaga’ if this word too has the idea of ‘great' con¬ 
tained in it. 

‘Maga’ is derived from ‘mag’ or ‘mach’ or ‘maj’ = 'to 
know, to see or to learn,’—that ‘ inach ’ or ‘maj’ whose modified 
form 'much’ or ‘muj’ is contained in the Persian verb ‘amfikhtan’ 
= ‘to learn or teach’. We have not got this root ‘mach’ or ‘much’ 
in this sense ana^wbere in the extant Avesta : but it seems to mo 
that the root ‘ma occurring in ‘amatu’ of Yt. 10, 1‘22 is the same 
of which ‘mach’ or 'maj’ is an extension, as mention is made there 
of one who has become learned in the laws of Staota yt'snya. 
Secondly, there is also a root ‘mi’ in Sanskrit, as pointed out by 
Erwad Kanga in his Diet. (p. 405), whicli means ‘to see or know,’ 
and which can rightly be a modified form of ‘imV noted just 
above. Thirdly, the ‘Masti’ occurring in Yt. 5, 87, &c., 
is understood by some scholars at least to mean ‘wisdom or know¬ 
ledge,’ and if this is correct, its root ‘ math ’ should only be a 
modified form of ‘mach’or ‘maj’ of‘maga.’ From this I con¬ 
clude that ‘maga’ etymologically means ‘ knowledge or wisdom.’ 
And just as the word ‘ daena’ too etymologically means ‘ know¬ 
ledge-’ and is used to denote the religious law or religion because 
true knowledge lies in Mazda’s Religious Law alone, and as 
‘ Chisti’ also meaning ‘ wisdom’ is used for the wisdom lying in 
the religion—in the same way ‘maga’ too is used in the sense of 
the religious law or of wisdom embodied in the word of Religion. 
Thus the word ‘ raagavan’ denoting a person expresses primarily 
the idea of ‘one who adopts and practises the wisdom of Religion, 
and thus the ‘Magavans’ _^form the morally and mentally most 
advanced class of society. Hence it is that this term seems to 
have been reserved for the priestly class. On this, note Yt. 5, 80 
Avhere the priestly class are spoken of as seeking wisdom (mastim 
jaidhyaontc), though the word there denoting the priestly ola.ss is 
not ‘ magavan ’ but the more well-known word ‘ Athravan.’ So 
also the word ‘rnoghu’ of Y.65, 6 seems to bo used for the class 
of men of learning who ware priests. At two places in the 
Gathas we have got the phrase ‘maz6i magai.' The signification 
of this phrase can be seen from the sentences in which it occurs. 
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— ‘ who, O Z;irathu5tru i is thy true trieud in, or for, the great 
‘ Maga’? (Y,46,14) and ‘ Do you. O Mazda ! rooognise us for, 
or in, the great ‘ Maga ' (Y.2n,ii). Here ‘ Maga ’ requires to be 
understood in the sense of the prophetship associated with a man 
who lias got the wisdom of Mazda’s religion and who spreads the 
same wisdom amongst human beings. The first of these two 
instances shows that King Vislitasp was a friend, and therefore, a 
great assistant of Zarathustra in his great prophetic work of spread¬ 
ing Zarathustra’s religion amongst human beings ; while in the 
second instance, Zarathu.stra and his immediate associates beseech 
Mazda to recognise them in the great prophetic work, they had 
undertaken, by giving them those gifts, mental and material, 
which were necessary for accomplishing that work. See in Y.33,7 
Zarathu.stra expressing his desire to bo tlie greatest of the 
Maga vans,” i.e., tlie grratost piin.st in the pO'^ition of a prophet, 
which position, as ho means to say there, he can realise, if Mazda 
with his Asha and Vohu Manangh meets him and shows His True 
Person to liim : the ordinary priests are not required to have 
their claim to the priestly position established by affirming that 
they had a personal conference with God and a vision of God. 
Again, in Y.51,15 we find the authority of King Vistasp describ¬ 
ed as “ the authority cf ‘ maga’ ” which cm be understood either 
in the sense of “religious authority’ or in that of “priestly 
authority,” there being one idea common in both, viz., that he 
was exercising his authority according to the laws of Mazda's true 
Religion. Or can it meui ■’ apostolic or prophetic authority ”? 
So also in Y.51,11 Vistasp is spoken of as ‘‘Magai ereshvo” which 
can mnan either (l) “ upright in his Religion,” or (2) ‘‘ worthy of 
a priestly position.’’ 

Now, just as the term ‘ daffiia,’ which as I have shown 
before, is like a synonym of Alaga’ sometimes, is used 
for the religious law of the wicked fi.- well as that of the 
righteous (in ‘ dregvath dacnfi’ of Y.49,4 ,i, the term ‘ Maga’ too is 
sometimes used in a bad sense, as in Y.48.10 we read of‘‘the 
iilthy or wretched, or abominable ‘ Maga' in which the wicked 
Karapans w_re feeling great delight and [iride” fmuthrem ahya 
magahy'i y;l angrayil karaprnh urupay<--inti) and which ‘ maga,’ 
as we read there, required to be destroyed- The idea here is 
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that of destroying that wretched religious law of which the 
Karapaus were masters, or that wretched priestly position which 
was enjoyed by the Karapans. In Y.53,7 too allusion is made to 
that bad ‘ maga’ which was associated with men in an unmarried 
condition, who were leading either an incontinent life or a lift3 of 
“ self-defilement.” This point leads us to the passage of Vend. 
4,47 where married men are spoken of as superior to, or better 
than, the “ magavb fravakhshuit.” The contrast here un¬ 
doubtedly implies that the magavans, or at least some of them, 
were leading an unmarried life. But it is not the word “ fravakh- 
shdit" that means ‘ unmarried.’ This signification adopted by 
scholars has been attached to that word first by the Pahlavi 
translator. The word ‘fravakhshi’ of which ‘fravAkhshoit’ is the 
ablative form, occurs also in Yt. 13, 11 in the form ‘fravfikhsha', 
and this word is understood to mean ‘the sexual organ.’ It is 
impossible to see how the idea of an unmarried condition can arise 
from a word having such a meaning. It seems to me, therefore, 
that the words “inagavd fravakhshuit’’ mean the Magav.ans who, 
being unmarried, were giving vent to their passion eitlior Ity 
what is called “self-defilement” or by loading a life of illicit 
sexual intercourse. And thus the above sentence of the Vondidad 
should be understood to contain, not the idea that a married man 
is better than, or superior to, an unmarried man, but that a 
married man is better than, or superior to, that unmarried man 
who is either “self-defiling” or indulging in illicit sexual inter¬ 
course. (Note that in Y.53, 7, where, too, a word having 
the like meaning—‘hakhtyao’—occurs, we find not only ‘maga’ 
but also ‘azhu’ (the spirit of lust). 

The Pahlavi translator of the Gathas understands the word 

‘maga always as meaning ‘avizakih’ = a pure condition, and it is 

explained in the commentary by ‘avizak shapirih’ ( = pure wood) 
or‘avizak saritarih’( — pure evil) according as it is used in a 
good or bad sense. We do not, however, find in the A vesta a 
root ‘mach’ or any of its possible modifications, meaning ‘tQ 
pure’ or ‘to purify.’ 

Vaepto (=Offspring). 

The word ‘Vaepyu occurring in Y. 51, 12 is the nom. sing, 
form of‘Vaepya’ which is derived from ‘Vip’== to emit seed, arul 
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which therefore expresses the idea of ‘one who is born of a seed’ 
i.e., ‘an offspring, a son, or a descendant,’ just like the word 
‘chithra’ in Y. 32, 3 and Yt. 13, 87. Thus ‘Vaepyo’ means 
exactly the same as ‘hunu*’ occurring in the preceding stanza 
but one (Y.51, 10—drujd hunus). ‘VarpynVcomes with ‘kevino,’ 
the form of which word can be understood in both the ways 
without bringing any difference in meaning,— viz., (l) as the nom. 
sing, of‘Kevina,’ an adjectival form from ‘Kavi’ thus meaning 
‘belonging to the Kavi clan,’ he., ‘a Kavian’ (see such adjectival 
forms with the suffix ‘na’ in Yt. 13, IO 4 , 108, 112, 113); or 
(2) as the gen. sing, of the base ‘Kavin,’ another form of‘Kavan’ 
which is a noun, thus meaning ‘of the Kavi or Kavan.’ Thus the 
two words ‘Vaepyo Kevino’ together mean ‘the son or offspring 
or descendant of the Kavi’ or ‘a member of the Kavi clan,’ just as 
‘the son of Adam’ signifies ‘a human being,’ the Pers. 'mardum 
nezHd’ = ‘horn of man,’ ‘divzud’ = born of the devil, ‘khusrav nezfld’ 
= born of a royal family, &;c. ka. Scholars have translated 
‘Vaepya’ by ‘one who commits an unnatural crime’ according to 
the signification of the words ‘Vaepyo,’ ‘Vipta,’ and ‘Vifyeiti’ 
occurring in Vend. 8, 32 and 26- In connection with this point we 
should remember that the root ‘Vip’ does not necessarily express 
the idea of unnatural intercourse alone, but also that of sexual 
intercourse, as will be seen from the word ‘uaro-vaepyo’ in Vend- 
1,12. The very fact that the word ‘narh’ (=:m.ale) is put there 
with‘Varpya’ In order to express the idea of unnatural crime, 
shows that ‘Vip’alone by itself can express both the ideas men¬ 
tioned above, otherwise the occurrence of ‘nard’ with ‘Vadpaya’ is 
superfluous. And when ‘Vip’ can be used for sexual intercourse, 
it can thereby also be u.sod for tiie production of beings by that 
intercourse. Thus ‘Vaepaya’ can also moan ‘an offspring born of 
a seed.’ 

Gao ( = Earth, Wor[,i>, Country). 

The word ‘gao’ occurs about twenty^-five times in the Gathas. 
It is derived from ‘Gu’ which is only another form of‘ju’ = to live, 
and it expresses the comprehensive sense of ’the living world,' or 
‘the world or earth,’ (note Latin ‘Ge’ —earth). Thus ‘Gao’ is 
only a synonym of ‘gaetha’ and ‘anghu’, the former meaning 
‘ world’ (when it is in the plural number) or ‘land’ or ‘farm', the 
8 
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latter ‘world’ or ‘life’. The restricted meaning of ‘Gao’ in the 
sense of ‘cattle’ is only a secondary meaning of that word. In 
the Gathas it is never used for ‘cattle’, the word for ‘ cattle’ being 
‘pasu’ (mark ‘pasu’ and ‘ vira," i e., cattle and men, together in 
Y.3!,15 and Y.45,9). The following are some of the ideas con¬ 
nected with ‘ Gao’ occurring in the Gathas, which will bear out 
the above signification 

(1) The crying or complaint of “Gou.? urvan” to God in 
Y.29, 1 and 9, is the crying of the soul or heard; of the world, which 
is nothing but a poetic representation of the idea that the Per¬ 
sonified world or Earth lifts up its voice to God from its heart 
without any articulate utterance, just as a man in his suffering 
sometimes complains to God from the heart, z.e., “ by the voice of 
his spirit” (see Y.32,9) withoutspealcingany word by mouth. The 
word ‘urvan’, because it means ‘soul’, does not necessarily show 
that the ‘Gao’ whose ‘urvan' is mentioned here is a living being. 
This stanza tells us plainly that it was on account of a state of 
violence and war raging on the earth or world, that the earth or 
world was undergoing destruction, and it was to stop this process 
of destruction that “ the soul of the world cried out unto Mazda.” 
Zarathustra’s mission too was to improve the condition of the 
world by bringing human beings on the path of a wise and peace¬ 
ful mode of life : he was not sent to take care of the cattle 
species. 

(2) The phrase‘Geus Vastra’ (Y.33,4, etc.) signifies ‘the work 

of cultivating land’ exactly as in ‘ Geu.s verezene’(34,14) and 
‘gavoi verezy&tam’ (Y.48,5). ‘ Gous VSstra should be remem¬ 

bered together with ‘ Mui Vastra (Y.29,1) where the first person 
‘Mbi’ stands for ‘Gao’, the idea in the latter being that of God 
who takes care of the land or earth (by ordering the people to 
avoid violence and war and adopt good wise works such as 
agriculture). 

(3) In the expression ‘ Gam azim ranyo skeretim,’ the 
word ‘ Azi' means ‘vast or extensive’ which can be seen from the 
following : The root ‘az’ meams, among other things, also ‘to 
go, to walk’, its other form being ‘ash’. Now the idea of ‘going’ 
leads also to the idea of ‘moving or spreading’, the spreading of 
something being nothing but cuising a thing to go fir and wi le, 
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and the greater or lesser the room for motion or spread, the 
greater or lesser is the extent or vastness of that thing. Thus 
‘az’ can also mean ‘to spread or to be spread’. It is in this very- 
way that the word ‘peretliwi’ meaning ‘vast or extensive’— 
which is applied as an adjective to 'Zam' ( = earth) in the phrase 
‘Zam perethwim’—is also derived from a root, viz., ‘par’ which 
primarily means 'to go’ and can also express the idea of ‘being 
spread or spreading.’ So also in the words ‘Vispayfio gaethayao 
fravoiii’, Y. 57,15, which should mean ‘the whole vast world 
or country or earth’, the word ‘fravi’ meaning ‘broad or vast, 
is derived from ‘fru’ which is only a modified lorm of the root 
‘par’ of ‘perethwim.’ Thus the non-Gathic expressions ‘Zam’ 
perethwim’ and ‘gaethayao travois’ signify exactly the same 
thing as the Gathic ‘‘ Gam Azim,” 

The other adjective of ‘gam,’ viz., ‘ranyu-skeretim’ is a com¬ 
pound of ‘nlnya’ and ‘skereti,’ the first part of which is from 
‘ran’ or ‘rH’, which is another form of ‘ram’ or ‘rap’= to rejoice 
or to please, and ‘skereti’ is from ‘skere,’ an extended form of 
‘kere’ = ‘to make, produce or cause.’ Thus ‘ranyo-skeretim’ 
means ‘joy-producing or joy-giving.’ The earth (gam) is called 
‘joy-giving,’ because it is full of things which give pleasure to 
man, e.^, its beautiful scenes, its tasteful products, and other 
things giving enjoyment to man’s life. The application of this 
epithet “joy-giving” to the earth reminds us of the non-Gathic 
words “asd ramo-daitlm’’ of Vend. 1,1 meaning ‘the joy-giving 
land or place,’ which words occur before mention is made of the 
different geographical divisions of the Iranian world, 

(4) We should note the occurrence of the term ‘Vohu 
Manangh’ with ‘Gao’ in more than one place in the-Gathas 
(33,3 ; 34,1-1 ; 47,3 ; &g.). It is a well-known fact that tradition 
regards ‘ Vohu Man-angh’ as the angel, as it were, presiding over 
‘Gao’ when ‘Gao’ is understood in the semse of ‘cattle.’ It is 
the application of a restricted signification to ‘Gao,’ i.G., ‘cattle’ 
that makes it iinjmssible for any one to explain the presiding 
power of Vohu Manangh over Gao. It is Vohu Manangh, i.e., 
Good or Wise Mind, or Wisdom belonging to Mazda Ahura that 
keeps the whole living world, and not only cattle, from entire 
destruction. In other words, Vohu Manangh presides over the 
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whole world and especially the human world. In the same way 
it is that ‘\ramaiti’ is sometimes mentioned with ‘Gao’ because 
this word in its abstract signification ( = High-mindedness or Wise- 
miudedness) is only a synonym of Vohu Manangh. (Sec 47,3 ; 
48;5 ; &c.). Tradition has rightly spoken of Aramaiti as the 
angel presiding over the earth. 

(5) We find in some places in the Gathas mention made of 
‘Gao’ together with the law or path destined by God for its 
existence, as in Y- 3f,9 we read of ‘Mazda’ prescribing a path, i.e., an 
appointed function, unto or for Gao’ (akliyrd dadao patham) and 
in 29,7 Mazda is said to have “made the Manthra of prosperity for 
Gao”, i.e., He has given a moral law or commandment unto (jao 
which will secure its prosperity. The same is the idea in ‘ tasho 
Gaethaoscha daen^osch4’ of 31,11 (etc.) the word ‘Gautha being, 
as I have pointed out before, only a synonym of Gao. The law 
appointed by God was not simply for the care and welfare of* 
cattle but for the maintenance and prosperity of the whole world, 
and especially for the human world. 

(6) The proper word for ‘cattle' in the Gathas is ‘pasu’ which 
occurs twice in conjunction with ‘Vira’ = men (Y. 31,15 and 
45,9). In the non-Gathic Avesta, of course we find not only ‘pasu’ 
with ‘Vira’ or ‘Mashya’ (see ‘pas-vira,’ and ‘pasvascha mash- 
yacha), but sometimes also ‘Gao’ with ‘Vira' (see ‘geuscha 
vanthwa viranamcha pourutas’)—which shows that ‘Gao’ was 
understood by some people or at certain times to mean the same 
as ‘pasu’. 

(7) In Y.48,6 we find the sentence—‘at akhyai asha Mazdao 
urvarao vakhshat.’ This sentence has been translated by scholars 
thus ; ‘ God caused trees or vegetation to grow for the sake of 
cattle.’ Besides the absurdity of speaking of all the vegetation 
as created only for cattle and not chiefly for human beings, the 
correct rendering of this line should be—‘ In (or, on) the earth, 
or due to the earth, has God caused trees or vegetation to grow.’ 
The idea here is that it is not in the air or anywhere else but on 
the land or earth that God has caused trees and plants to grow, 
and that therefore a man is obliged to the existence of the earth 
(brought about by the hand of God) for all the food that sustains 
his body in his earthly life. Note that this sentence occurs 
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immediately after the seutonces—' the land or eartli is our good 
abode or our good propert}^’ and ‘the land gives vigour and 
strength to us (by its production cf food).' All these lines 
occur in praise of the indispensable utility of land for the 
existence and welfare of human beings wlitui the speaker calls on 
the people to engage themselves in the occupation of agriculture. 
The word ‘aklryfii’ is undoubtedly dative in its form, but 
the dative case is used also in the genitive or locative 
sense : see the dative ‘gaethayai’ of Y. 9, 3 which is undoubtedly 
used to denote the locative sense, and this noun ‘gaotha, i.s, as 1 
have pointed cut before, only a synonym of ‘gao'. But even by 
keeping its very dative sense the word ‘akhyui’ can bring the 
above idea, provided we render this dative form by ‘due to.‘ 

(8) Besides the above main points, I here put down other 
Gathic expressions connected with Gao which will bear out tho 
above-explained signification of that word :— 

(1) ‘Gflus jidyai (32, 14)= to destroy the world (for which 
idea see also‘ga^thao merenchainti’ of 31,1 and‘ahum moren- 
geidydi’ of 46, 11) ; 

(2) ‘Gavoi aroB asenda’ (5i, 14) —perfect destroyers of 
the world; 

(3) ‘Gam hvarecha (32, 10) = the earth and the sun (for 
w'hich joint mention of the earth and tho sun see also Nyaisli !, 
where the light of the sun is spoken of as essential fur earthly 
existence) ; 

(4) ‘Gdusjyotund (32.12) = the life of the world, i.e., 
the living beings of the w'orld ; 

(5) ‘Geus verezana’(34,13) =tho work of cultivating tho 
land (for which see ‘ Gcus Vastra’ noted above); 

(6) ‘Gam adshmai data’ (44.20) = deliver the world or 
land over to violence and w'ar; 

(7) ‘Giio frbretoB' (46,4) = moving about in the land ; 

(8) ‘Gam Vidut’ (51,5) = obtain or conquer the land or 
country; 

(9) ‘Geus tasha (29,2) =the maker or creator of the wamld; 

(10) The ‘Kh,shaiimau’ of ‘Gao’(29,9) —the afflicted or 

ruined condition of the world (a.s di.Ainguished from tho healthy 
aird prosperous condition of the world); 
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(11) ‘Gaai Khvaremuo’ (62,8) = grabbing, or seizing, the 
land : 

(12) ‘Vispais gava azi’ (46,19) = all things of, or lying in, 
the vast world. 


Maxeckshaw NavRoji Dastuk. 



THE HUMAN SPIRIT: ITS ORIGIN, AIM AND 
END, ACCORDING TO THE AVESTA- 

Whence come, 0 firmament, those myriad liglits' 
Whence comes thy juice, O vine in yonder heigdits i 
Whence comes the perfume of the rose and whence 
The soul that with this fiesh for ever fights,—Abu‘I Ala. 

The question of the nature and origin of the human spirit has 
more or less occupied the thoughts of the world’s best thinkers and 
philosophers. Poets of all ages have sung of the divine origin of 
man, and expounders of various schools of philosophy have tried to 
form some conception of his existence as a conscious individuality. 
The atheist and the scientist, the agnostic and the materialist has 
each thought of the solution of the great problem of the why and 
wherefore of man. Bach has piled up his little mound of criticism; 
each has his own way of thinking ; each finds consolation in his 
pet theory. Meanwhile the bewildered reader feels that the germ 
of truth has long since been lost, buried deep beneath the divergent 
opinions with which it has been overlaid. 

Give us details— details of the origin of life, the meaning of 
life and the end of life—is the constant aopeal of the thoughtful 
mind. Whence does the spirit come ; Wa.3 it created or evolved 
out of nothing? Does it exist before birth and if so, where ? Death 
is fast ap])roaching. Wliither do we go What i.s our eml ? 
These are the ever recurring questions we ask ourselves. The.se 
the questions we attempt and desire to solve. 

The days of laughter and ridicule have gone past. The days 
of agnosticism are over. With all the .spiea'f of knowledge and 
the great discoveries which liave change I so much the face ot 
nature, has come a revelation—a glorious ir velation of tho 
existence of a Divine Presence—God. 

So far we merely believe t without knowledge. Wo now 
believe from experience. We were asked to believe and we 
believed, anchoring our belief on faitli in religion. We were 
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eiishroiiilo,! in a mist, and couM seo ihroug-h it but dcarkly. We 
hav'o wan ljred in darkness. Our taitli was our only consolation. 
With the advance of the world and the spread of knowledge, the 
mists have rolled awa}’, the darkness dispersed. A light has 
shone on the world. We have once more caught glimpses of this 
light, gleams of avhieh got through the inspirations of our 
proplu-ts The deeper we go, the more clearly it shines, until like 
a lightning flash it becomes an abiding splendour with us, and faith 
becomes fruition. 

To get at the prime root, the first principle of things, it is 
desirable t > begin as near as possible to the root-principle, God. 
The teachings of the vesta constitute a beautiful belief in One, 
Living, Personal God. Ahura Maz la, the most honntiful spirit 
is the keynote of the Avesta. He is the Creator of tlie physical 
and the spiritual world.s (Vas. XXXI, 11, and I, 1). die is the 
Creator of the vegetalile kingdom (Yas XLTV, 4: XXX YII, 1, 
Vend. XIX, 35): the Creator of the animal kingdom (Ya.s. 
XXIX, 1-2 ; Yt. IX, 1) ; and every part of the world teeming 
with life—beasts and birds, fishes and in.sects—’(Yt, VIII, 48'. 
He is the Creator of man (Yas. I, 1). He has fashioned 
man’s bod}' (Yas. XXX, ll) and endowed him with under¬ 
standing. He is the source of man’s innate and acquired wis¬ 
dom and knowledge (Yas. XXII, 25 ; XXY, 6). He has 
bestowed upon mankind the power of intelligence -Vohu 
Mano (Yas. XXXI, .3': the highest righteousness—Asha Ya- 
hishta tYas. XXXI, 8'; the jiowor of excellence -Kshathra 
Vairya (Yas. XXXIH. 1 2 and XLV, 9 : bountiful humility— 
Spenta Annul ti (Yas. XLlV, 6-7; XLV, 4); bodily and spiritual 
health and tvelfare—-Hanrvatat (Yas. XLV, 10; XLVII, 1); 
prolonged life in this worl.l and everlasting life hereafter— 
Ameretat (Yas. XLV, 10; XLVII, 1). 

The Fravashi—spirit of man, was created thousands of years 
before his birth. Th-;; birth of man is not a now event in the 
history of creation. The Fravashi was created by God with the 
creation of the w.orld, and it existed in the form of an angel, or the 
superior class of beings called angels, helping in the work of 
creation. With the birth of min it c ime.s int> existence in this 
world, and after hi.s death, it still c )ntinnes to exist in the spiritual 
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spheres, progressing on and on. Irrespective of time and space it 
descends to this world, to comfort, console and helj) us incarnate 
spirits, when piously invoked by tlie living. {Vide, Earvardiu 
Yasht). 

Every individual personage has a separate existence, not only 
in this world, but also in the next world, after death. (Yas. 
XLY, 8; XLVI, 2; XLIX, 11 ; L, 4 ; XIX, 28, 34 ; and Yend. 
lY, 49, 55). Innumerable passages in the Avesta treat of the 
immortality of the spirit, and Zoroastrians ever chant hymns of 
Ahura Mazda’s Home of Song” which is beyond the mask of 
death, the land of justice and of right, the home where they 
hope to abide hereafter in everlasting purity and peace ; 

“ The spirit of the righteous implores blessings in the ever¬ 
lasting life, immortality — Ameretaiti.”— Yas. XLY, 7. 

“ He (Ahura Mazda)...has appointed in his kingdom happiness 
and immortality”.—Yas. XL'S , 10. 

“ Gladly pass the spirits of the righteous to the golden seat of 
Ahura Mazda ... to the abode of His holy beings ”.—Yend. XIX, 
32. 

“ May I bring my soul to Garonm^na, through good-minded- 
ness, knowing well the blessings and rewards of actions, prescribed 
by Ahura Mazda.”—Yas. XXYIII, 4. 

Man’s life does not become extinct after the separation of his 
spirit from his body. “ May they give us rewards after the 
separation of our consciousness from our bodies .... ’ (Yas. LY, 2). 
After death, the material body becomes dust and mingles with 
earth (Yend. YH, 50) ; whereas the spirit which is immaterial 
goes to the imperishable, undecaying world to live and advance 
there for ever and ever.— Yend. XIX, 31; Yas. XXII, 16 and 
34. 

Man’s future destiny depends upon the proportion in which he 
discharges his duties towards God, towards his fellow-creatures and 
towards himself. The reward or punishment depends upon the life 
he leads. Though heaven is spoken of as a beautifully constructed, 
brightly illumined, magnificent palace, and hell as an abode of 
utter darkness, the material terms are only used figuratively to 
express the ideas better. The terms are more relative than real. 
Future life differs from the present, in the states immediately 

9 
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succeedinof this in a very sliofht decree. It is a life of continued 
progress in which the sin-stained spirit is compelled to remedy in 
sorrow and shame the acts of conscious transgression done in the 
body. 

Punishment is net the vindictive act of an angry God, but the 
inevitable consequence of the conscious transgression of known laws. 
The retribution laid upon the transgressor consists in liis being 
made to see the results of his own sins. There is no escape from 
just and deserved punishment. Whatsoever a man soweth that 
shall he also reap. ’ The spirit of the rigliteous tastes ‘Las much 
felicity and joy as the entire living world can taste (Yt. XXII, 
1, 8). The spirit of tlie wicked tastes “ as much of misery as the 
entire living worbl can ta.ste". (Yt. XXII, li>, 28). “ Unto the 

good, good, unto the evil, evil”. (Yas. XLIII, 5). ‘‘For the 
holy the best mind, for the wicked the worst life”. (Yas. XXX, 4). 

Good and evil deeds are all reflected in the abode that man 
builds for himself while on earth, in material body. “ Their works 
do follow them”, and the consciences of both the virtuous and the 
sinful are set before them in “fulness and reality”. (Yt. XXII, 
8, 13, 23, and 35.) The “beautiful maid”, and the “ugly woman” 
face man on the fourth day af ter death. The sinner is made to 
bear the misery of his earthy, base, sensual passions. This is 
his punishment. This the hell, the ‘‘abode of darkness.” This 
the fruit of conscious sin. The sinner is given opportunities of 
mentally developing and cultivating his unused faculties, and 
neglected talents. The knowledge he has failed to gain is imparted 
to him. He is made to progress and advance and thus fitted to 
associate with the more advanced spirits of higher orders. 

The entry of the human spirit in the higher spheres after bo¬ 
dily death on earth is very graphically portrayed in the Vishtasp 
Yasht, 55-64. {Vide translation in S.B.E., Vol. XXIII. pp. 342- 
345.) 

The moral of Zoroastrianism is, then, the belief in One, Lov¬ 
ing, Almighty Father, Ahura Mazda, the Creator of the world, 
the Creator of everything in the world, the Creator of the Human 
Spirit. The dominant note of the Avesta is Trutli; the highest 
ideal that man can attain to is Truth ; the guiding principle of the 
human spirit is Truth—Truth in thought, word, and deed. The 
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philosophy of Zoroastrianism teaches man to livj a 2 :)ure, unselfish, 
devout life; to help and comfort the j)oor and the needy, 
to enlighten the depressed. It is eminently calculated to make 
man a good, loj-al citizen : to make liim a better man in all his re¬ 
lations. domestic, social, and civil, and to fit him for advance¬ 
ment and progress. It teaches that man in his deepest cons¬ 
cious inmost is a child of God. A triune being, constituted 
of a physical body, a soul body, and a conscious, invisible, 
immortal spirit—which spirit is a God-begotten entity. It tea¬ 
ches that the spirit of man is created by God; tliat it pre¬ 
exists its birth in this world through the material body of a 
woman : that this life is a stage in the evolutionary progress, 
which stage every spirit must pass through to attain perfection ; 
that the spirit longs after a return to its Father's “Home of 
Song”; that this world is a wayside inn, where we tarry for a sea¬ 
son, throwing off our sandals, and j^resently resume our onward 
march.' It teaches that death does not end all; that the spirit 
exists after death in a sjoiritual form: that it is given opportunities 
to unfold and develop mentally and morally; that it advances on 
till perfection is reached; that death, or what we in our blindness 
call death, is birth into a more refined state of existence, with su¬ 
perior conditions of progress; that death is but a passage to higher 
life; that it is necessary for the human spirit to pass through this 
door of death, to attain that higher life : that there is no death. 
The so-called dead are the most alive.—WE ARE THE DEAD. 
It teaches that justice is the law of God; That the good and the bad 
deeds of man are very minutely discerned; that the wheat is sepa¬ 
rated from the tares, the good from the evil, the righteous from the 
wicked; that man is a moral actor, and so far as his knowledge 
extends, he is a responsible being, reaping “anguish from vice, and 
enjoyment from virtue”; that everything is weighed in the balance, 

' Woi-flsw orth sin"s : 

Our birth is but ;i .^letp and a foigottiug; 

The sotil that li.sc? with ns, our life’s star 
Has had elsewhere its setting 
4nd coineth frem af.ar — 

Not in entire forgetfulne.-.s 
And not in utter nakedness. 

But trailing cloud.s of glory do we eome. 

From God nho is our home.” 
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everything taken into account, so nmeh so that we are told that 
Ahura ^lazda makes due allowance for all circumstances, motives 
and causes, which may have influenced man’s conduct in life: that 
he is judged according to his merits and demerits (Yas. XXXI, 
13 ; A end. III. 36, 40; I ,26: and ^ I, 4, 25 ) : that justice is ren¬ 
dered to him according to his thouglits, words and deeds : that the 
rich and poor, high and low, are all alike in God’s eye: that there 
are no ditterent codes for different classes of people; that ecjual 
justice is dispensed to all. 

The materialistic teachings of Reincarnation and Karma find no 
place in the teachings of the A vesta. Fate is unknown. Every¬ 
thing is done according to God’s will. Ahura Mazda does what 
he thinks best for man. With liumility and with entire submis¬ 
sion has man to accept the working of God. He is to have unlimi¬ 
ted confidence in the doings of his Creator. ‘‘ Let this or that be 
done according to the will of Ahura Mazda”. ^Yas. XXIX. 4). 
He has to work earnestly, and success will be his reward. His 
success in life depends U];)oii his eflbrts. He is not to be daunted 
liy obstacles. He may devoutly iippeal f.»r helj) to Ahura Mazila 
and help will l)e forthcoming if devoutly asked. Character is 
put before creed and the old doctrine " Help yourself and God will 
help you ” is reasserted. Man can attain that perfection after 
winch he longs only through co-operation with Ahura Mazda. 

"0 Thou, most bountiful Spirit. Ahura Mazda, come to my 
assistance: through my piety give me power ; through my holy 
offerings and my righteousness give me great .strength, and through 
my mental goodness give me thrift law.” (\as. XXIII, 12). 

The pseudo-atheist, the nihilist, the sce[)tic,the materialist, the 
a'mostic. the sardonic scoffer at religion, find no foothold in the Aves- 
tan philosophy to base their fads on. Let them follow in the rear if 
they chouse. Let tliem hug their philosophy {'.) which is sufficient 
for their wants. We may speak unto them as ’’unto the children of 
Israel” that they may go forwiird. Timid souls, they dare not, 
although tliey may fain go on. Doubting casuists, they are ham¬ 
pered with ditticulties in reasoning. Why should they be hurried 
■■ He that has ears, let him hear”. 

The Avesta preaches that there is ” joy eternal and universal 
for the ligbtoous; that there is j<iy for him in life; that there is 
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joy in desiring and striving to do his duty; that there is joy iii 
desiring and striving to grow rich in spirit; that there is joy in 
death ; that there is joy after death”. It teaches that death alters 
our place but not our character; it cannot alter our self. If we 
have been good and pure before deatli, we shall be good and ]iure 
after death. If we liave built a heaven on earth by thinking 
heavenly thoughts, by speaking heaveidy words, by doing heavenly 
deeds, Ave shall enjoy that heaven hereafter. This will be our 
Heaven; this the state of beatilic Idessedness. 

Finally, the teachings of the pliilosophy of Zoroastrianism are 
in harmony Avith the great laAA's of evolution : they are in agree¬ 
ment Avith pure reason, in accordance Avitli tlie lieart’s .sAveetest 
hopes, and in consonance Avitli the soul’s briglitest inspirations. 
They teach man to belieA'e in tlie Divine, to believe in the re¬ 
ality of spirit life, to believe in inspiration, the divine infloAving of 
life and truth to the human soul; to believe iTi justice and judg¬ 
ment, to belie\ e in prayer and tlie power oi' prayer, to believe in 
immortality. The Zoroastrian sings :— 

In order that our minds may be delighted and our souls the 
best, let our bodies be glorified as aa'cII, and let them, 0 Mazda, go 
likeAvise (unto heaven) as the best AA'orld of the saints, as devoted to 

Ahura.And may Ave see Thee, and may Ave. approaching, come 

round about Thee, and attain to entire companionship Avith Thee I” 
(Yas. LX. 11.12). 

“ Him in our hymns of homage and of praise Avould I faith¬ 
fully serve, for noAV Avith (mine) eye, I see him clearly. Lord of the 
o-ood spirit, of Avord and action, I knoAving through my righteous¬ 
ness, Him Avho is Ahura (Mazda. Ami to him (not here alone, 
but) in his house of song. His praise AAm (shall bear.’’ (Yas. 
LY. 8'. 

“A friend, a brother or a father to us, Mazda. Lord.” (Yas. 
XLY, 11). 


Bvkamjek HoK.AIL’SJEE. 




THE SIXTEEN SANSKRIT SHLOKAS 
RECITED BEFORE KING JADI RANA. 


In order to escape the persecution and fanaticism of tlie Arab 
conquerors of Iran, the Parsis having placed their wives and 
children on board, left for ever the land of their forefathers and 
arrived at the port of Diu in Kathiawar in the eighth century after 
Christ. Having stayed there for about 19 years, they set sail 
towards the south and landed at Sanjan which was then under the 
sway of a liberal and sympathetic king, named Jadi Rana. Before 
allowing them t o enter the city, the king made inquiries about 
their religion, manners and customs. They gave their response in 
the 15 well known Sanskrit verses or Shlola.?. which form the 
subject of this paper. The king granted the permission which is 
embodied in the sixteenth verse. These sJihkas contain the most 
important tenets of the religion, manners and customs of the 
Parsis, It is a great pity that they have suffered a good deal at 
the hands of reckless copyists. 

The verses are written in the ,'<r(.i<idhara metre consistinof of :fl 
syllables, which may be symbolically represented thus:— 

-j-v-| _«v|«vv.|w_-|-|w- 

friend Ervad Manekji Rustomji Unwala lent me a few 
Mss. Avhich I have utilised for the purposes of this paper. But 
they are for the most part grossly incorrect, as regards both 
prosody and grammar. One Ms. however, that came to my hands 
through Shamsh-ul - Olma Ervad J. J. Mody was much better 
than all the others. I have chiefly relied upon this for the text 
adopted in this paper. I have, however, made certain emendations 
of my oAvn for Avhich I am alone responsible. Besides giving a 
literal translation of my own, I give three other translations, one in 
English, another in Gujerati. and the third which is a redaction of 
the original into Sanskrit prose with a commentary. The English 
translation is one contained in a rare work of Dr. Drummond Avho 
does not seem to have clearlv understood the Sanskrit orio-inal. 

■ O 
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The Gujerati translation is that of one Ervad Jamslied Ervad 
Manekji Rustomji written in Samvat JS74. It is copied here 
because it o-ives the correct laeanino; of several difficult words, 
ihouo'h it is neither accurate nor literal. The San^krit translation, 
or rather tlie cuinnientarw is that of oiiti Aka Andhiarn. It lias 
been transcribed by me from a Ms. writtiai liy one Dastur 
Jamshedji Janiaspji Asaji Faredunji. Earring a ]minberof clerical 
mistakes and a few inaccuracies and unintelligible expre.ssions. this 
commentary is \'erv important for correctly understanding the 
verses. An English transl.ition of this Sanskrit redaction is 
appended thereto. I also add a few critical notes of my own. 

I. 

nni wth: gMH ii 

TransJafion. —Who thrice a day think hiyhly of (i.e., praise) 
the sun and the five elements (namely' tire. wiml. earth, the 
primordial sky and water, by Ny;lishna prayeits. who believe in 
the existence of the three worlds, and who adore the very merciful 
Ahurmazd. the Lord of the Angels, and the Almighty due to 
manv virtues;—those are we Parsis. Tajhledtorn. bold, valiant and 
ver}^ strong. 

Bru)iiino»ii.^ Ti'nnshjtlfri .—Alio are they that thrice a day 
adore the sun and the elemental five (fire, ether, wind, earth and 
water ). who exist in the three worlds, and who worship the divine 
Hormazd as the King of Angels, full of justice, power and mercy ' 
They are we the fair, fearless, valiant and athletic Parsis. 

Gujerati Tmii'^Iation .—‘‘HK ha 
'HI'JN. %-ti 41=4 kh'H >114,. 

dlh >114,. '•HW4, >14 r44i> MX W^a- 

u/’si'l hisli 413^4 >114. h^J'llct' Pld >li4, Pilbl i(> SHMl 

4RI Hisll hl^l agl dh. '-H'adcl h'-ll ’HiGl 'Si. 

Commentary.— ^ gW; 14344445 fippJT’lt Hh '5Rfh % 3T5 

5 id: I |fi4d 311444 441 sifiri? 4rg 44i gGt 345 ?t?ir 4 r: 53 

444444 FIJ5fT5444 ^ R[#f I 14344544 455145115 14^45 I 41 41 
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3?^ 3iin: I f#i ^ «fgy«r*]R3FT 3 ^ 13311 : 'tgyji: 

*IK3I 3^c3 ^13'^R'TFr R?T^i'^f3^t7%WT3^^m?Tn: I OTfT 

R?I^: I g^f: I iT4 ''4l 3Tr|: i ?[ ^ I 

qR?fr?tr qRHrai; i (% ir^Rra: ’tiu: ’Tifw: '^ra: 3 ^ 3 : 3^3 ^Ri: ^f'^i?: srfh- 
S^uflmq^i^.iir: f3J3: 1 ^RF: 33T: ^3^113,1 W: f% 

RRRFI: sny^ft: 3^ f^[: 3 3 3^1%% 3111 ^ 3R ^^3^: ^3 3rR3 I 

Translation of Commentary .— Those men who think of the sun 
which is the abode of the three worlds, three times a day, Avith 
Nyaish prayers, wlio think of the angels of fire, wind, earth, the 
first sky, and water together with tlie five elements thrice a day 
with Nyiiish prayers, who prii}" to the Lord of the Angels named 
Hormazd, Whose greatness is due to many virtues ( i.e., M^ho is 
possessed of several virtues, such as intelligence, happiness, and 
inhei'ent essence), and MOio is visible before us (i.e.. Who 
pervades everything ), Who is full of mercy (Hormazd possessed of 
such attributes) ;— those are we Parsis, ( i. e., people born in the 
country of Parsis ), who are white in colour, courageous, very bold, 
( of fighting spirit) and whose heroism is well known. 

Notes .— Drummond takes the word ^31313 in the sense of 
adoring. I think it only means, “to believe in,” “think highly 
of,” "praise,” as suggested by the Gujerati translator.— It it 
difficult to follow the commentator when he suggests that ^333333 
is an adjunct of the “five elements” also. Drummond translates 
the expression thus: “who exist in the three worlds”. I think it 
simply refers to the Zoroastrian doctrine of the three worlds, 
heaven, hell and hnmestagan .— The Gujerati translator has 
correctly understood tlie sense.— The commentator has followed 
the reading 333 — 313: lias not, I submit, been correctly 

translated, in the three versions. It cannot mean "white”, firstly, 
because the king could easily see for himself whether the Parsis 
were white or not; secondly, because it would be a sort of invidious 
comparison with the Hindus; and thirdly, because the same word 
occurs in the ninth verse, where it is quite clear that the Parsis 
were 313: on account of their graceful conduct. 

II. 

i 
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mn ^frn qRffrffr: 11 

Translation .— The best of men who always observe the seven 
kinds of silence mentioned in the Scriptures, (namely), at the time 
of bathing, praying, reading holy Scriptures, making offerings to 
fire, taking meals, secreting foeees, and making water ; who in this 
world perform ceremonies with incense of several kinds, good flowers 
and plenty of best fruits;—■ those are we Parsis, noble-born, bold, 
valiant and very strong. 

Druininoii'Ts 'Trundiition .—Tlie Parsis o)i,servo si I unco in seven 
situations, viz., bathing, contemplating Divinity, reading divine 
Scriptures, making holy offering, eating victuals, secreting the 
contents of the alimentary canal, item versiciB urime. The affluent 
among them are liberal to their fellow-creatures. In sacrifices to 
the Cow the Parsis make scented wood smoke and offer flowers 
diffusing fragrance. 

Gujerati Translation .— h\'\i hii sk cHHcfi 

^ITVri '?jHl 

Hlcldl Mid d^Cd [dff[^ dlcfdl ^d. dldt HiRdi iMl sli (Hlddi 

iP. 3fi ifs »l. {d<d iP. ^H^lt ifiJi ii'-ll 

MP.fe ^l. 

Commentary.— d gw: Wd kudid wd qwwd Ndd dtdtR ^ddif^^qsd 

ddl Iddl-ldd ddf ar^d ddl 3TfTTfd?Tidd ?Tr^dd dHdt'd 

di'd I'd gdd: gWd'3I: (dkt tk % dfd ^^dtgddTd fd^dd I ddl 

d dldig^^: dldrdird-dtgwrdldTfdrgjl: ddT gg^^: dldSdldTddTdiUdTdTdfigtf: ddT dfdcddi 

^ata i d i argd; SiSdldlt;^: l 3 # d gddd: dIU: dRI: SdRl; dd- 

dd grtfiidii: I dfifm II 

Translation of Commentary .— Those men who observe the seven 
kinds of silence mentioned in the Scriptures,—while taking a bath, 
thinking of the Almighty, reciting the Yasht ( i. e., carefully 
reading verses etc.), offering the great Horn prayer to fire, eating- 
fruits etc., and taking food etc.; those best men who always give 
away everything in charity and who pray to fire by means of 
fragrant substances, of several kinds, such as aloe, frankincense etc., 
and by means of good flowers like jasmine, champak etc., and by 
means of many best fruits of different kinds; those who are possessed 
of noble qualities etc.;— those are we Parsis. 

10 
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JVotes. —The second line of this verse has been greatly corrupted. 
In one Ms. we have etc.; in another altogether 

disappears, and instead we have I liave tried to set tlie 

verse right without marring the sense or the metre.—is an 
abstract noun from the adjective —One Ms. gives the last word 
of the third line asDrummoiul and tlie Gujerati translation 
are wrong in supposing that this word refers to tlie worship of the 
cow. There is not the slightest reference to theworshi[) ot the cow 
in the Zoroastrian Scriptures, nor can we point to any such custom 
in the past. To get rid of this difficulty one Ms. reads 

meaning ‘"wlio noble - born pray to the fire 
with flowers etc ’, does not mean the cotc here, but the earth. If 
we adopt the reading the meaning would be that the Parsis 
worship the earth with flowers etc. I prefer to adopt the reading 
and ^ would mean ^ “in this world ’.— William 
Burder in his book named “Religions, Ceremonies, and Customs” 
says at p. 418, “While they ( Magi) washed themselves or sat at 
meals, they observed the most strict silence, no person being 
permitted to sneak a word.” In Sanskrit there is a motto 4 r 
“ silence accomplishes everything”, which the ancient Parsis seem 
to have carried out into actual practice. 

III. 

jfrTr TP:»fr^ir: ii 

Translation. — Who always put on the body a clean sacred 
garment ( Sndra ) which has the virtues of a coat - of ~ mail, who 
put on the waist a woolen Kushti which is fastened ( on the Sndra), 
( each end of ) which is like the mouth of a serpent and which is 
tied into knots at equal distances; and who cover their head with 
turban underneath*which is put a cap made of two pieces of cloth;— 
those are we Parsis, noble - born, bold, valiant and very strong. 

Drummond’s Translation. — The parsis always wear a fine 
jacket ( Sndra ) in the place of a coat - of - mail and instead of the 
mouth of a serpent, a woolen tape ( Kushti) tied round the loins 
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and a small cap of two folds of cloth covering the crown of the 
head. 

Gujerati Tnindation — wi' ct^ 

drH ftO, ». §-l-fl '?^(d ciri' ='lio ^ 

<im '-ninH MPlii xMdl hqi 

«1. 

Commentary.— ^Ri^gtir^ # 15 ^ n 5 :?RTira sht- 

q gw: ^ I ^ qt gq^ii fqqngqai aorfep^I 3?jk(%i- 

I p# ?tqi qw q?ji: ?ii ^ 

q 3 ^qT: qjgnws %qE^ncisnqq:m’^ 1 ^*^: q^gn qsqfgci 
^£ 5 ^ ^5^ fqcT: n qq qrTd'rar: 11 

Translation of Commentary .— Those men who always wear on 
their body a shirt called Siidra which is delightful and pure, and 
Avhich is like a coat - of-mail possessing all the qualities of an 
armour, and who put on Kushti of cotton tied according to 
religious rites ( or tied always as a rule on the waist.)— Kushti 
of what sort^ Kushti, the soft hanging parts of which are of 
equal length ( lit., the tying of which is attended with equalness of 
the soft ends ); those men who protect their head with a turban 
underneath which there is a pair of cloths ( i. e., with a two - folded 
cap within);— those are we Parsis. 

Notes .— Instead of one Ms. reads and for 

eJ^ which w'ould improve the sense but which mars the metre.— 
I Avould prefer to read qq; iu.stead of so that the line would be 
construed thus: gw “who cover their 

head with cloth and protect the soles of their feet (with shoes)”. 
Aemnk dobarishna or moving without the shoes on, w'as a sin 
according to the Patet. Herodotus expressly refers to the fact 
that the Parsis always covered their heads. 

lY. 

TT>5rr 

"frH: ^ li 

Translation .— Whose females cause melodious songs to be 
sung and music (to be played) at auspicious marriage 
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cereiiioiiie.s, Avhich are perl’ornied oil the lucky clayt? luentioiied (to 
them ); whose feiiiales apply sandal, tragrance etc. to their bodies; 
who being' pure in their dealings perform ceremonies of various 
qualities; and who act up to (hV., are attached to ) the delightful 
Scriptures;— those are we Parsis, noble-born, bold, valiant and 
very strong. 

Drummond’s Translation. — On occasions of marriages and 
feasts, the Parsis rejoice with song and the sound of instruments. 
Their wives then annoint them with paste of sandal and sweet 
scented oils: nor does mirth make them exceed or forget the 
excellent ordinances of their law. 

Gujerati Translation.— G Gh him. 

dh (dh hlclKl (dh CH^llGd 

h\. moji (dHl 'd. 

%-ll =H>il 'il. 

Commentary.— dqi 

^ .I fT=4T dNt I ^ 

^ dqi 3^: ^r=^: I ?Irl. 

■sfpoTThi# 3#pyw^: I ^ Tt rjrflp;nd?1T: 

Ri2<TP=(Rf|cWm=^lft')31; t d qd 11 

Translation of Commentary. — Those at Avhose auspicious 
ceremonies and marriage ceremonies, Avhicli are perfinmed on the 
auspicious days mentioned to them, the Avomeu betake themselves 
to singing and music of sev'eral kinds, such as the band etc.; and 
Avhose Avomeu apply to tlieir bodies and limbs fragrance of sandal, 
cam})hor etc.; and Avhose Avomen delight in performing their OAvn 
legitimate functions in this country; Avhose females are pious and 
possessed of many virtues; and Avhose females are conversant 
Avith the delightful Scriptures and their meanings ( i. e., who 
regulate their conduct according to the Scriptures) ;—those are Ave 
Parsis. 

Notes. — One Ms. reads %ppj. As it is difficult to make 
out AAdiat this is, I have suggested ^t. I may also sugget which 
means “good hearings, pleasant talks”.— For Ave have also 
the reading Avhich is practically the same Avord. 
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Y. 

=^i5?^mrf3r m 

^r^rirfir: \ 

»rnT ^'itt: ifiH ^4 qr^ffr^r: ii 

Translation .— In whose house there is the giving away (in 
charity) of food etc. which is sweet and full of pleasant taste; who 
do such charitable acts as the building of lakes, wells, reservoirs 
and bridges on rivers. (///., waters): Avho ahvays give ] itsenti' oi 
money, clothes etc. to deserving petitioners;—tin se are we Paisis, 
noble-born, bold, valiant and very strong. 

Drummond’s Translation .—They entertain guests with plenty 
of food and that which is pleasing to the taste. They excavate 
for the public convenience pools and Avells. They give to deserv¬ 
ing objects gratis, cloth and other articles, which they stand 
in need of. 

Gujerati Translation.—lii »i=li Mini Hlfl (fr'nidl MliWR.... 

fn^ hCi. nin’-fl Minn niiifl cnr-fl. 'tui (= "mui) ntl 

(4^ s(5. HMn'i’ f.in ifs. n nni 

aHMl Ml^^ Wl. 

Commentary.— ^iqt ti| ^ 5#iRp-?5 Jigrwgd 

?rf3tq;ra^T. (0 aif^n. 5tR75a%qil^wpnfga''if: i yn M 

3T?RR R?i fhRR qnn i m qf qqi ^qqitqw^qfq^it.yw; 

aq;R: i ^ qt jyqqni gwgqnpi qi^iqt Rtnt 

I qqi qiM g^qiRRq;'JT qrfe sin mr; i yq rut n h qq qi^MRii; i 
Translation of Commentary. —Those in whose house always takes 
place the giving aAvay of food, pure and full of delicious taste, 
sometimes seasonedAvith mustard, sometimes Avith pepper and other 
fragrant poAvders, .sometimes with the juice of tamarind etc.; in 
Avhose house there is the giving aAvay in these nianncrs, of fish 
moving in the Avaters of wells (.'); Avho always givo to deserving 
applicants rupees (silver), money, clothes etc., in charity, i. e., 
Avho do not giAm in charity to the non-deserA’iiig, {lit., to those 
devoid of merits)—those are aa'c Parsis. 

Notes .—For ^RiqTqiR one Ms. reads sRiqR fe.—One Ms. reads 
fqqiqRR SRR^'q Avhich besides marring the metre is not cjuite clear, 
q^ is the Pahlavi Avord p'uhal, and persian pul. 
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VI. 

^ qT3;^ 

^ ^r?^T fsrq^f i 

^ ^TfJT dg^fii^ifr 

^ ^ IR^rwri: II 

Translation. —Among whom joy (becomes victorious) over sor¬ 
row, happiness over affliction, knowledge over silence, righteous¬ 
ness over unrighteousness, pure birth over malady, creation full of 
light over destruction full of darkness; in whose speech and thought 
(the motto is) “ as the man, so the reward (in the next word)”;— 
those are we Parsis. 

Drummond's Translation. —The Parsi women as well as their 
men are presumed capable and permitted to contemplate the causes 
and effects of joy and grief, pleasure and pain, wisdom and folly, 
virtue and vice, health and disease, which mortals experience and 
to admire altitude and profundity, light and darkness, creation 
and chaos, and all the works of the Almighty. 

Gujerati Translation .— (h (d d dlt- 

Jtl'i, d XP-i d -iXPH, d 

'iW^. d (d’tiR sti'cT 5^=11 SiiPi (^si MPr 

^'tl ‘HRffl yi. 

Commentary.—dw! gwif ^If^: fd; 

r^TT5;: d^i ?l4l I d^ri g’d STRJnd sndT: ??;j I 5 t|i I 

dw ^iicnR I ci'^f d'^T m 

^ 4t^?Tnd ^ -aR: i nRffd 4[-affd i ai 

^(^rnd ^Fail'd i uar dai adtadf ad: atad: ^«n dai arad^pj;^ arfaifd 

ara: aww aT’.arfir: i wa4f ana; draa: i ad; ^-W. aradt viia: i aai fd^R- 
fsfdf FRfddt ajiCtJaddr ai?a; aiiam a^rCnd tir^air ffdifi qteiqfl- 3 ^ 

I ciai dai s^'-a ^aff a^a: ardr+fpr: aia^_ 3 ;'-d ara; g^f ^na: ( 

aqf aiicdaaiR^j 3^1 ai?ai^ siaaa^afflr lead: 1 aai dai 

?idt '?feaiiTa>taic.da)d|RaiT^ai: dr 3^ lead: 1 aar dai 
ad ^fa aw if aaf arw 3 ^a«i-.a> ^^•aTdf'Fdi 3^1 lead: 1 d aa aRffrai: 1 

Translation of Commentary. — Those men with whom as is the 
joy on the obtaining of wealth etc., so is the sorrow at the loss of 
wealth etc., (/.e., joy and sorrow are equal); with whom happiness 
of soul and pain are equal and that is wonderful (/, c., with wfflom 
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as is the happiness in matters of love, so is sorrow equal in the 
absense of such matters) : also whose knowledgfe and silence are 
equal (/. e., silence in whom is full of knowledge and is profound). 
(Or “ as is the knowledge, so is tlie silence”); also with whom as is 
righteousness, so is unrighteousness (/. e.. from whom unrightetms- 
ness departs.) Hence the particle of negation is al>sent: the mean¬ 
ing is not that "righteousne.ss and unrighteousne.ss are equal”, but 
that “ as is righteousness, so unrighteousness is not”) ; al,"© hap- 
pine.ss and pain in a noble family are equal (/. <?., as is happiness, 
so is also pain) ; also with whom as is the upper world, so the 
lower world (/. e. with whom heaven and earth are equal) ; also 
light and darkness are equal ; also with Avhom creation and destruc¬ 
tion are equal ; also with whom (the motto is) as is the man, so 
the act, /. e., both are equal) ;—tho.se are we Parsis. 

Notes. —This is a difficult verse. Xeither Drummond nor the 
Gujerati translator seem to have correctly understood it. The 
writer wanted to convey that the Parsis preferred to seek merits 
and reject demerits.— One Ms. reads -which is 

prosodially better than The latter reading might be ob¬ 

jected to on the ground that the ^ renders the ^ preceding it long, 
and thus vitiates the metre. But in Sanskrit by a sort of poetical 
license, vowels preceding consonants remain short.—In the fourth 
line, we have also the reading for —3T?I is, I think, merely 

used as an expletive.—Francis Power Cobba in his “ Hopes of the 
Human Race ” s-ays at p. 14,^, ’’The Parsis have among their 
prayers in the Zend-Avesta the direction that every believer should 
say every morning as lie fastens the girdle. ' Hell will be destroyed 
at the Resurrection and Ormuzd shall reign over all for ever.’ Xot 
amiss, I think, Avas their ritual devised to make the first thoug-ht 
of each opening day one of moral encouriigement and of hope as¬ 
sured in the final vfietory of Light over Darkness, Virture over 
Vice, and Joy over Sorrow and Pain”.—The fourth line seems to 
refer to the important doctrine taught in Yasna XLIII., 5, namely, 
that “a man will be rewarded in the next world accordino- to his 

O 

actions in this.” 

VII. 
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5?T^rir ^ f?T?r 

w fi ’TR^'r^r: ii 

Translation. —Who, applying the cow-urine, consecrated by 
prayers, to the head, foce (etc.), perforin ablution, external and 
internal, mentioned in the Scriptures), and become pure with water 
brought by women; who afterwards tie the badge (Kvishti) round 
the waist; among whom there is to be no sleep without the badge ; 
who engage themselves in delightful prayers, with mind made fresh 
by the mattered hymns : the principle in whose conduct is, 
invariabljT-, undauntedness;—those are we Parsis. 

DrummoncVs Translation. —Witli Gomut affusion on the body 
and by inward prcayers, the Parsis being purified at early dawn, 
attend to their necessities and avocations; without the tape tied 
round their loins, they must not sleep nor pray nor make offerings 
nor sacrifices. 

Gujerati Translation .— c-isnQ'. 

MlSf 21 i5h. % ^ 3ii 

ii'cf ^ it'd ci 

•id 2ldl 3ll dRd Hd'^l Udl addl dRfd »l. 

Commentary.—niHr:i 
qid^rr: niJjli; 

dffdr: i d qt i 

RdT d qSTdf I dTdqfFTHf 5iqRg5JfRfd% JT I ^ 

gwm qfn^: dm: airmiu: dim; h dd qiddra: i 

Translation of Comnicntciry . Those Avho become pure as the 
milk (by taking a bath) with cow-urine purified by incantations 
when they get perspiration due to hot weather (or “ a bath should 
be taken with milk ”). This ablution with cow-urine is spoken of 
as internal and external. If this is done, they become pure; and they 
tie the Kushti badge on the region of the waist; without the badge 
there is to be no sleep {i. e., one must not sleep without the KushtF). 
Without the Kushti there is not to be the worship etc., which is 
delightful on account of the cheerful mind engaged in incanta¬ 
tions;—those men among whom the ways of good counsel arehio-hly 
esteemed;—those are we Parsis. ° 

Notes.—One Ms. reads tdldd qfd5j.|: The commen¬ 

tator seems to have adopted the reading which is not quite 
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clear. has been translated bj the commentator thus : 

“ who have become pure as the milk of women”. The Gujerati trans¬ 
lator seems to understand that the Gomez (cow-urine) is to be given 
for drink by women. It would have been much better if we had a 
reading like “• who became pure by thrice washing witi) 

water”; but this would vitiate the metre .—seems to he 
a parenthetical clause.—The third line may also be read thus ; 

5T “ who do not sleep, nor say prayers, 

nor worship God without the badge on”.—For we liave also 

the reading which might mean ’■ lirtn thought ”. I do not 

like this reading because it might be taken to mean pride or self- 
conceit”.—In a printed book where this verse has been quoted, the 
last line is found thus ; Wr f|'^4 h qRdt^i: . This is 

greatly incorrect from the standpoint of prosody. Another read¬ 
ing, is equally bad.—■! think the word 

in is the Persian word badan. the body. Many foreign 

words are met with in these Shlokas. 

VIII. 

cr|: 

f>*T: i 

f Pdsr ^ ^ Tr^^ff^rr: ii 

Translation .—Who perform the H6m (Fire prayer) five times 
every day, reciting sacred incantations and putting (on the fire) 
aloe and sandal wood, which is dried for six months, and wood frag¬ 
rance and camphor ; among whom the Horn does never take place 
with the fire extinguished by putting (thereon) wood made wet by 
clouds spread by the sun ; vyho being attached to their wives by the 
laws of truth are not wrongfully dev-oted;—those are we Parsis. 

Drivti'nyn Vs Translation .—With fuel, six months dried, of the 
wood ot Mallag (sandal) and with fragrance of camphor the Parsis 
perform the Horn five times a day. Where the sun shines or rain 
falls, fires must not be lighted. They abjure hypocritical avoca¬ 
tions and affections fixing on another’s wife. 

Gujerati Translation.—kVS (= MV) HI 

wai SI--5 

11 
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[sHiin 24l'ci H’d ^ 

iiQ n'< ^iH. iX ^ -Hi'4 Ul (?) 

(- :y^-u|l) ^ri yiH. n'-ii anlil Hl2^ Wl. 

Commentary.— 

affrl^ tiff: I %: stYc I ’tq^Tct: 

^iitO I 3tY-'^4?'tHY33fq(i%qY g^i%q (q?:fq; 

rqrq; I 3t5F ^%Yf»4RfttRq: W T^qf^qT! I ft^lT 

r^=fT: ^ ^Hl^t ?c?Tq: i ft qRtftFr: II 

Translation of Cominentari /.—Those among whom is performed 
the H6m (Boya) prayer five times a day with camphor and frag¬ 
rant substances and with wood of aloe and sandal, which is dried 
for six months, and who pray with incantations; {i. e., the Horn 
of the fire is performed with Bana wood, aloe, camphor etc. ), and 
the extinction of the fire never takes place in thickly shaded places 
exposed to the sun (or ” so long as the sun and fire exist, so long 
the destruction of this religion will not take place ") ; also who are 
devoted to the paths of justice and are devoted to young wives 
(who act judiciously in the affairs of their wives) (or ‘‘they observe 
the vows of truthfulness towards their wives "’);—those are we 
Parsis. 

Notes .—It is difficult to find out what texts Drummond and 
the Gujerati translator have followed, especially so far as the third line 
is concerned. The third and fourth lines are also read thus in one 
Ms. lYqi'ir qrtT|_q( iqqqYYtjrr i qqpfhtuiffi qRfiiqii: ii 

In this the third line is incorrect in point both of grammar and 
prosody. I have tried to improve the line so as to bring it into 
conformity with the rmjuire.uints of the metre. The fourth line 
given above is correct in every way, and means : • Who arc at¬ 

tached to their young wives with a singleness of devotion accord¬ 
ing to th3 laws of trath —I hive taken Rt^llh' and qqf.fqV: as 
adjectives qualifying and mz: respectively. 

IX. 

RUT RR^R^ifRRT RIRq-RT 
RRitqTRTfR M RR II 
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Trcmslat'wn. — Pure hearted men, whose females in menstrual 
period become pure on the seventh night ; (ard vhen) delivered of 
a child become pure in bod}’ altera n enlh lieni 11 e day ol delivery; 
(whose females) are noble on account of their graceful conduct, 
shine with golden eumaments, are ^O'^'tilhl and strong and have 
always laughing faces ;—those are we Parsis. 


DrummoneVs Tramhition .—The wives of the Parsis are held 
pure on the i'th night from the commencement of the menstrual 
flux and on the 40th day from childhood. 

Gujeruti Translation — Tr cii^ stiSi h 

h qiX t h f,<f i o qsic-fl 

n 4R 'Hwl h hlcilfll h-tl Jicl< ^iSi. 

ill 'tlcl o/q'cl ARmt'cl sti^il ‘'tet't'et hlcH 

"'hctlhl ^14^1 yii i<4l. sh'hI MRtfl ttl. 


Commentary.— sfwr: qr: 

fm: 'ifft 11%^; trag: l ^ tt atglt 

?ir% ^CrS?.!: ^^ 3 : I V?n=JIRST tJi'jfl3?l=^R0r ArI: ?tltEi01F: 

5iRI»tr: Cl4^cT: ’itIRTiH: I .ffRq 

515 ,^ 5 ^ 1 : I ^ qRtikl: II 


Translation of Commentary .—Those whose women become pure 
on the seventh night after menstruation ; and (whose women) deli- 
\'ered of a child become pure in body after one month, from the 
time of delivery ; (whose women) are noble on account of graceful 
conduct; whose women are {lit., shine) like new gold; whose females 
are full of love, are strong and of pure soul, and have always laugh¬ 
ing laces (and wash their faces with their hands) ;— those are we 
Parsis. 

Xotes. — In one Ms. we have the reading in the third 

line. If this were adopted, the tliird and fourth lines would be¬ 
come wholly applicable to males instead of to females. I prefer to 
read it in the feminine foim, as I think that the whole verse refers 
to females.—is in the Mas. gender; I have, therefore, taken 
it as an adjunct of qR^OT:. The reading would be better, 

but it oftends the metre. I suggest q^R^l^R'^ etc.—sifq has little 
meaning ; it is one of the many expletives occurring in these verses. 
—Both Drummond and the Gujerati translator assume that fe¬ 
males become pure 40 days after delivery. No doubt that must 
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have been the old custom, as we clearly read in the eleventh stro¬ 
phe. but the text before us speaks only of one month.—The expres¬ 
sion ?fn:r. dearly suggests that cannot refer to the white 

colour. 

X. 

l^rir ff WrT 

RR RTiem: II 

Translation .—Who do not attach themselves to concubines; 
who perform sacred ceremonies in honour of their Fi-avashis ; who 
protect the fire : who do not use fiesh except in (Jashna) sacrifices ; 
whose females whilst in menstruation do not sleep on the earth ; 
(among whom) marriage is purity of devotion; whose married fe¬ 
males are not (looked upon as) pure if devoid of husband; who daily 
rejoice in (abiding by) such observations;—those are we Parsis. 

DriiUDnond's Translation .—The Pfirsis hold it immoral and im¬ 
pure to live with women not their own; they keep holy the anniver¬ 
saries of their ancestors ; they do not use flesh but in sacrifices: 
their females lately delivered or those flowering are not allowed to 
more about and defile the territorial element nor offend with their 
mind the more sublime. At nuptials contracted in happy year no 
widows are allowed to be present. 

Gnjerati Translation. —<10, i'-.'Hl. h 

^IH. h't 't>Hi -i ^PhF-I. ct^ 

itiim '-Wl -ifTt d <H5ctRdl 

^->141 5ii finhd 'a^ct etfa ^r'a'di). nti HRfy §i. 

Commentary.— dti gwwi tfir; ^ i 

iiruTR^ i ci«n ^ ^ tt 5^; %=??: i 

tlifi % % Jtiu I ^ 

-aq/d l tI«II qqjgj g??gg;qr i 

a-ar gra: ^ ^ i ^ 3jm\ 

d qq mm:i: II 

Translation of Commentary.—Thofie men who do not attach 
themselves to harlots, and who are of pure face towards their 
mother and father (/. e., who serve upon, or are devoted to their 
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parents); and who pray to the fire and perform the Shradha cere¬ 
mony; and who do not eat flesh except in sacrifices (/. e., who do 
not use it); whose females delivered of a child and (whose females) in 
menstruation sleep on the earth; and with whom the marriage cere¬ 
mony has to be performed on account of the sacredness of the bond; 
and with whom married females devoid of husbands are not regar¬ 
ded as pure; in whose dealings such are the laws (mentioned) to be 
followed every day;—those are we Parsis. 

Notes .—This verse is simple enough, but in the absence of a 
good text, we are left in doubt as to the real meaning of the au¬ 
thor. might also ineiin as suggested by the com¬ 

mentator : “ among whom there is pious reverence towards their 
parents”. But the reading in one of the Mss. 

(w'hich, however, is bad in metre) clearly suggests that the author 
wanted to allude to the or Muhtad or FarvardeijOn ceremonies 
in honour of the Pitris or Fraoasliis. Drummond translates J^itris 
by the word “ ancestors” which is not satisfactory. It is possible 
that the word may have been meant for all ceremonies includ¬ 
ing the Muktdd. —From the second line it seems that the Parsis of 
the time did not eat flesh and that the use of it was restricted 
to the ^ or Jashna ceremonies.—Instead of there is 

also the reading which would mean that “ neither a 

woman in menses nor a woman delivered, slept on the earth”. But 
as this reading does not conform with the requirements of the 
metre, I have not accepted it.— gtar means “an elderly married 
woman or a woman whose husband and children are living ”. The 
author seems to suggest that married women who refuse to live 
with their husbands are not looked upon as pure. Drummond, 
however, seems to understand by this line that widows were not 
allowed to be present on matrimonial occasions. That meaning is 
also possible, if we read instead of though a slight diffi¬ 

culty arises on account of the connotations of the words jtflr and 
the former implying that the husband is alive, the latter that 
he is dead. The sentence would stand thus in prose : Hdfrm 

hY. “on marriage occasions a husbandless woman 
is not pure sanctity of marriage”, i.e., “the sanctity of marriage is 
destroyed by the presence of widows Even to-day Parsi widows 
consider it inauspicious to take part in marriage ceremonies. 
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XI. 

qT^T?iH5qf?T?r I 

Translathm .— Whose wives do not get engaged in the Avork 
of cooking etc., (but) remain quiet and take complete rest for 40 
days (/. e., after deliver}’ ; (whose wives) after ablution are engaged 
in silent prayers and in (singing) the praises of the sun ; Avho always 
think highly of (i. e., praise) the Avind, fire, earth, water, the moon 
and the sun and other Yazads; in Avhose caste men of different 
religion are always forbidden (to be taken);—those are AA’e Parsis. 

DrimmoiuVs Translation .—Till a Parsi Avoman, who has 
brought forth a child shall have passed 40 days, she cannot cook 
victuals. She should keep silence nor sleep much, but bathe often, 
pray and think of the fire. She ought to admire the existing 5 
elements and the moon. 

Gujerati Translation.— ^ici 

MU slhlMM ii’J .'HM'Hi dffa.l 

-^Mai itMl Mi mQ, aHMfdO ffcH 

M5A 1= ^'41 MRdlHl 341 H'H'' ^R4ff rtMl SHMl MRdl »l. 

Commentary.— MMI '-IMH- 

^Hrar: 3T^5I: srwfwfri: 

attn: Mn diAi: rcm iktut m ^ i 

SR kPW: i 

Translation of Commentary . —Those Avhose Avives, if delivered 
of a child, do not engage themselves in the work of cooking for 40 
days ; {i. e., do not cook for 40 days); (whose females) are silently 
devoted to the Avorship of the sun after ablution; (Avhose females) 
sleep little, are engaged in offering prayers and ceremonies and 
always pray to the Avind, fire, earth, Avater, moon, sun and the other 
Yazads (i. e., Avho pray to the five elements); in AA’hose caste the 
rules are maintained thus;—those are Ave Parsis. 

Notes. — All the translators seem to understand that Avomen 
took little rest (313^) during the 40 days after delivery; 
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"^whereas the author’s idea is just the opposite. I have, therefore, 
adopted the reading ” not little sleep, muchrest — The 

'third line is almost the same as the first and second lines of the 
first strophe.—The Mss. read . I have adopted the reading 
Rfr?rr: made up of . The Parsis often change the initial P 

into ^ ; cf. instead of R-ll . Here N has tlie same sense as in 

and is the A vesta word daeit'i thus : means 

literall)^ "those who are without the Zoroastrian religion" ; hence 
"those of a different religion ’.— Some might dispute the pro¬ 
position that it was forbidden to convert aliens and adopt them 
into the Zoroastrian fold. My personal opinion is that neither the 
Gathas nor the later Avesta preached the doctrine of conversion in 
the sense in which we understand the term to-day. No doubt there 
is some historical evidence that some of the kings did convert a 
few aliens ; but that can be easily explained on the principle that 
the king’s will was law. He could, for instance, marry even his 
own sisters. This my contention is amply supported by i 55 of 
the sixth book of the Dinkard which is clear beyond all doubt and 
which runs thus : “ Wdchak val austubur&n gubishna va daena 

den ham-daen4n husk^rishna va ki/'fak va bazak val kohi adash 
gubishna ”, i. e., “ sermons should be delivered to the faithful, and 
the religion should be taught to the co-religionist; and virtue and 
vice should be mentioned to every person ”. But apart from the 
question whether the doctrine of conversion is found in our Scrip¬ 
tures or not, one can easily imagine that the most important piece 
of information which king Jadi Rana would like to receive from 
the foreigners would be as to whether they preached and practised 
the doctrine of conv'ersion. It is impossible to believe that 
people who became fugitives after the Arab conquest to preserve 
their religion could ever have thought of converting aliens under a 
foreign sway.—One Ms. reads ^ which accord¬ 

ing to the commentator means, “ in whose caste, such religious 
duties are always spoken of”. But ^ means “to split or 
divide ”. 

XII. 
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fjT?r ^ mi ^r*IT ^ 

3irfK trwr^f il 

Translation. —Who thus by the mind think (highly) of water, 
sky, moon, fire, wind, earth and sun, and of Hormazd the all Boun¬ 
tiful, Immutable and Immortal; |who always recite the XySishna 
prayer which is the giver of victory, righteousness and desire ; and 
who maintain silence while eating and washing the body; those are 
we Parsis. 

BrumnionTs Translation. — The Parsis venerate Avater, air, 
ether, earth, fire, sun, moon and Hormazd as all bountiful, not 
transient but immortal ; and ever attending to life's necessary 
wants and fulfilling lawful desires. They should repeat every day 
their prescribed prayers for attainment of triumph, grace and 
glory. In eating they should be silent and their persons ought to 
be pure. 

Gujerati Translation.— Midl^ 

>ii<. ’ll sictG PicM 

(i'll MUfe 'Si. 

Commentary.— qr^ ^ ^ qi3 

^ 3W: I q? 3r^?i art^^TRi ariR 

Rttrf '=■^^' 1 % 1 q g^qi: aiq3;r^t 'ipf? qsRt 

^fNIS iq^qit I ^ arr^ =q qt aq^ qqfi ^ f^- 

I h qR^qii: ii 

Translation of Commentary. —Those who think highly of 
water, sky, moon, fire, wind, earth and the sun; and who by their 
mind always think of Hormazd, the giver of the desired object, 
the Indestructible, the Immortal ; who recite the Xyaish prayer 
Avhich is the giver of victory, righteousness and desire ; and who 
before eating and washing their bodies, say the Baj {lit. maintain 
silence or recite the silence prayer in the commencement before 
eating and washing bodies) ;—those are we Parsis. 

Notes. —The last syllable in Rtfq[% ought to be taken as long 
for the purposes of the metre; similarly in the third line. The 
rule of prosody is given thus: ?ligtqi^^ ^ 1 q^t: 

d«n qi II “A short vowel becomes long when it is followed by 
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an anuswara or visarga or by a conjunct consonant or when it is the 
last syllable of a pdda (line).” 

XIII. 

w ’TH^r^rr: ii 

Translaiion. — Who, in aceorclanca with the direction of elder¬ 
ly persons, always jout on the kfishti made of cotton, which is 
productive of great merit, which resembles the performing of 
ablution in the Ganges, which is made of thickly set strings, which 
is of golden colour, and which is delightful and long and which 
is like a yoke ; who put on, on the region of the waist, this eoat-of- 
mail (Siidra) avhich is (preserved) arhole, in accordance with the 
teachings of the Scriptures ;—those are we Parsis. 

Dt'ummoni’sTranslation. —The advantages of wearing a Kushti 
or a string of wool round the waist are many and equal to ablution 
in the Ganges. It is directed to be preserved whole and clean and 
forms a part of their dress, as well as the Siidra, or fine shirt of 
both the sexes. 

Gujerati Translation .— hfii 

Ml k'=i dM, §1^. MK 3>c{l 

GcH MlMfl 5ll. 

Rs. M’yj d MRdl (?). iiSd HMd 

ddlld d MR Mill "111. d <§Mf5 ddl wiMl MR^ tsi. 

Commentary.— eid'fipMi f'dr Mdr^r Wi Mtr'Mt 

3TI^ VTdrd I [lildMi fMdgdtRdr 3d: 

fiRfMMi 3d: RRMi dCdi MdTd^F dMF MRIWU dMT 

I I: f c(f ^fWf^rld: g^ddddk: d: W WTd: I difRX dif>- 

3^ %i didddSM I ‘‘ ^ir ( = %% ) UXj ” ^fd dRd'^ I gq ^ 33 

3Rg?q5l: II 

Translation of Commentary . —When a penance is performed on 
account of (injury) to cows, bullocks etc., then the five products 
of the cow are considered the purifying agents («'. e., when sin is 
committed on account of injuries to the cow and other animals, the 
cow-urine etc., is what brings about purity). The cow-urine is said 
12 
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to be the precursor of ablution; (L e., the ablution with the cow- 
urine should be performed for many days). And in order to wash 
off the sin, the good counsels of the preceptors are always followed ; 
—among whom by such observances, purity is said to be obtained 
after many days (/. e., among whom such religious laws are alwa 3 ^s 
maintained);—those are we Parsis. 

Notes. — This verse seems to refer to the Navzot ceremony. 

might also mean “ those 
who are made to put on, on the waist, Sudra and Kushti (accom¬ 
panied) with recitations, (recited) by priests, mentioned in the Scrip¬ 
tures”. The Gujerati translator seems to adopt 3^511 (instead of fpqi) 
which may be an adjective from “ serpent”.—seems to 
refer to the fact that the Kirshti is put on the Shdra, just 
as the yoke is put on the neck of a bullock. The comparison is, 
however, not very clear.— As regards the word preceding the 
Mss. are not satisfactory; one reads another I have 

suggested where 3T¥r means “ not torn ”, it being 

well known that a SMra must not be torn in such a manner that 
the Kushti comes into direct touch with the body. I maj^ also suggest 
“delightful Siidra” which expression is almost the same as 
the one in the third strophe, and suitsjthe requirements of the metre 

XIV. 

Translation. — Who if they accidentally (happen to) kill even 
a beast, perform holy penance of {lit., attended with) the Baresh- 
nhm (ablution) with the cow-urine and the five products of the 
cow, and thus become completely pure after many days ; who al¬ 
ways follow the-good sayings of (their) ancestors for the washing off 
of sin; who daily rejoice in abiding by such observations; those 
are we Parsis. 

Drummond’s Translation. — The Parsis solicit ablution of sin 
after heartily repenting thereof by besmearing the body with 
the five products of the cow (milk, curd, butter, mootra and^oAur), 
one after another and washing off each with water. 
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Gujerati Translation. —Mfe «llW, iliRHi 

cid' MK fMfeei’ fciisii ^ fafei 

rj ■HH iiH ^L^H. \ii 

SHRR Rh sHHR i^’. ciqi Wl. 

Commentary.— q=^cq 55 

^rqi?iit!i^qfq tfitq^ i »iiJ|5i ^ *^- 

5l5fFT |c 3?4: I qr Rc^ Sqt^Ri gq=^J?^tri I 

q^qq^tRHjq qR1^^I5RI'4 qqt qqtRRqq: q|(^: 8q=qR ^ q%T g^: 

qR^r i qqt 3^=# q4: 3Rctr ^i; a m qr^qrar: ii 

Translation of Commentary .—When a penance is performed on 
account of (injury) to cows, bullocks etc., then the five products of 
the cow are considered the purifying agent {i. e., when sin is com¬ 
mitted on account of injuries to the cow and other animals, the 
cow-urine etc., is what brings about purity). The cow-urine is 
said to be the precursor of ablution (f. e., ablution with the cow- 
urine should be performed for many days). And in order to wash 
off the sin, the good counsels of the preceptors are always folloAved; 
— among whom by such observances purity is said to be obtained 
after many days (/. e., among whom such religious laws are always 
maintained) ;—those are we Parsis. 

Notes .—One Ms. reads q%t qgafi^uqi?!, uq^u^q by which 

the commentator seems to understand that slaughtering cows, 
bullocks and other animals was a.sin, the expiation for which was 
the purificatory ablution with the yam^<^ra.-—The words 
clearly indicate that the ablution referred to is the “ nine nights’ 
Bareshnum”.— consists of sjlt qfu uqr =5 (milk, 

curds, clarified butter, urine and cow-dung). This q^qu^q penance is 
unknoAvn among the Parsis ; it is exclusively a Hindu institution. 

XV. 

^ srit I 

Translation.—Oi whom it is said that they attain lofty heaven 
if they act according to the religious observances which are laid 
down by ancient preceptors, which are composed in graceful language, 
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and which point out the path of salvation ;—and (also) if they 
act up to the revealed commandments ; w’ho delight in purity and 
who are such glorious men;—those are we Parsis. 

Drummond’s Translation .—The sage inspired, vho instituted 
these religious observances for the conduct of mankind, predicted 
eternal bliss to those who walked in the way of them. And it is 
believed that their supporters have found habitation in heaven. 
To their blessed memories, devout Parsis strew sandal and pulse 
upon the land. 

Gujerati Translation. —sy 
ct^i ifd T/ c.$l (hiW ffy iilSHl 

Xlfk KiRdi ^ MlM <il Met' dh 

HM" MR^dl MW (?) d^ll WL MR^ »l. 

Commentary.— qqi Mqqi 'pqRiqqqq: s^ifeewr- 

I 1% fq^T^T qqt qHlfqqR ^ifecIRi I R qllgs-qiSRUdi 

8Jdiqt U®; ^3RT I yq ^ qiT%1I: q^I%eIfTqi: d qq qr^T^ir: II 

Translation of Co^nmentary .—Among all of whom, it is said 
that the lofty heaven becomes the giver of the final beatitude, if 
they act up to the writings of the preceptors of old {lit., by means 
of the ways made manifest by the writings of the preceptors of old). 
—What sort of writings ? Writings which are beautiful in construc¬ 
tion.—Those men who are devoted to the performance of ceremo¬ 
nies of various kinds, and are also devoted to the offering of pravers 
to fire, earth, and the three (other) elements; and who use beautiful 

flowers in ceremonies and whose knowledge is thus well known ;_ 

those are we Parsis. 

Totes. tRRR: ffRqqRT qiq qis.qfi literally means “ of those 
who live according to the religious observances, the heaven is said 
to be lofty’’.— One Ms. reads which is construed thus • 

qiq aqUT “ lofty heaven is called the giver of the 

path of salvation”. In one book the second line is read thus; qw: 
ml RqRi RRu , Tpjg metre. The 

meaning would be that “ pious persons turn their eyes towards 
the sky” etc.—Instead of R qqpjii we have also the reading 
We have also which, besides being metrically 

incorrect, is difficult to understand.—The fourth line also 
commences thus : 5 «qqrt: etc. 
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XVI. 

^FrTT ^ f?T# I 

f ^q qn^'iqfT 9T^^fq^fq;qr qr-q q fqq ii 

Translation .—0 ye*all Parsis, may the countenance of the all 
powerful Hormazd be for the prosperity of (your) sons and guard¬ 
ians. May this beneficent fire ever be for the destruction of your 
sins. May the favourable sun and the five (elements), the givers 
of great blessings, be worthy of the Nyaishna prayers. May you be 
victorious over the demons. And may you always achieve great 
respect. 

DrummoncVs Translatmi .—The king’s reply.—Be joy to those 
who walk faithfully in the way of Hormazd. Be the increase of their 
generations. May their prayers obtain the remission of sins and 
the smile of the sun. May likewise abundance of wealth and the 
measure of their desires, flow from the liberty of Luxmi, and lastly, 
let the beauties of person and mind, which noAV adorn, continue up 
to distinguish them among nations to the end. 

Gujerati Translation. —it 

aHin^dl C^fnAl Si'Hl •siMl (Midi MPdld i<h. 

4l^- 

^ci f.c'vsv ^(i •:) h ^'i^ 'i'9<<5 '^w «fl ^ 

c-fvHci', h qRfephd 

tn^ sra fitiqM qjg. 

Commentary. — I m qRfirai: 

q5)qf5iif5f'(^^ I iR I ^ qt 6ld 

nqtri qrRTRTi^ qra^^RSMiq i ^ qt Mqui i 

I ^ 5^11: q^I«ft: q=^ 15 ^^??: MqST R?i 

upd RRRiT^^it ^ M=E®d I I ^ilq’-qT: qRtfi^i: I 3i§tiq(3nqM: (5id 

% til 1 

qRtfUtRjRil: tRW^ I STRIT^ qR^M# 1 

sitl: fitfclM fiqtT 

t^5;s3(qRiMul (? ) Ml l^q% (? ^q%) 

tflqTtR,....>^lh^*F^ ?fi%M5Rn% f^%fl Salut’d I trafl §;^ 
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sRg I ypst II si?a¥ii^R)^ ^ 

STjtJ; ^iq ^ ^ II 

Translation of Commentary .—0 ye all Parsis, may the face of 
Hormazd ■vvliicli always confers victory, be for the multiplicity ol 

your sons and grandsons. May this fire be for the washing olf ol 

your sin. And may the beneficent sun, the giver of great benefit, 
and the giver of every blessing, be worthy of your Nyaish prayer. 
May those well known elements, the earth etc., be always respected 
by you (or “ may they create good opinion’). May all of you be¬ 
come victorious over evil spirits and be prosperous. 

Thus the verses composed by the Parsis have been written. 
The writer isDastur Jamshedji Jamaspji Asaji Faredunji. The six¬ 
teen verses have been written and completed in Navsari with the 
Sanskrit meaning given by the priesfAkainthe Samvatyear 1823, 

Shfike 1689,. in the rainy season, on Sud 6th of the month 

Bhadrapad on Sunday, on the day Bashne of the month Behman. 
May there be good fortune and prosperity (in the world). May 
there be always happiness and victory. 

If through oversight or miscomprehension (mistake), I have 
written anything that does not convey any sense, the same should be 
diligently found out by the learned readers. They should not be 
angry with the writer. 

Notes .— The metre requires that should be spelt as 

given above. Instead of qrwrara we have also —I have 

preferred to read instead of and instead 

of Here is used in its Sanskrit sense. 

is also another reading.— The commentator seems to have adopted 
the reading I prefer so that it might be appli¬ 

cable to the sun as well as to the five elements. 

Shapukji Kavasji Hodiwala. 




THE DRESS OF ARDVI S'JRA, AND THE 
“TOILETTE OF THE HEBREW LADY”. 

Costly thyf habits as pui’se can buy ; 

"Rich, not gaudy, for the apparel oft proclaims the man”.— 

Shakespeare. 

The “ Toilette of the Hebrew Lady ” forms one of the subjects 
of historical essays written by He Quincey. Hr. Mason, the able 
editor of He Quineey’s works, styles it as an “ independent paper of 
mere digested or compiled information of the archseological kind, 
with little or nothing of speculative interfusion”.* There is a 
great resemblance between this “ Toilette ” and the dress of Ardvi 
Sura as it is described in the Abiln Yasht. and a comparison of 
the two ofters many points of interest. 

First, as regards the head-dress : Ardvi Sura puts on a crown 
ipitsum)' on her head, made of gold, having eight corners, 
of the shape of a chariot, having a small fringe, beautiful and of 
moderate size.” The Hebrew ladies are described as putting on 
three different kinds of head-dresses. They are (l) a net-work 
cap, (2) a special kind of turban, and^S) a helmet “in imitation 
of those worn by Chaldsean generals”.* These are all adorned witli 
ribbons and golden threads interwoven within the texture. 

Then comes the veil of the Hebrew lady, which is thrown over 
the head. It was used only at the time when “ she was unexpec¬ 
tedly surprised, or when a sudden noise gave reason to expect the 
approach of a stranger”.* As a parallel to this we have the 
(^paiti-dana) of Ardvi Sura, and the veil of the Hebrew 
lady would tempt us to believe that this Avesta word has the same 
significance as the veil. But the context and the close connection 

O 

of the paddn of modern times with certain religious ceremonies pre¬ 
vent us from taking this view. 

Next come the ear-rings, the use of which still exists among 

» “ Collectad Writings of TliOiBas De QainceyVol. VI., p. 4 of the editor’s pre¬ 
face. 3 Aban Yasht, 128. • Ihkh 

* “ CoEected Writings”, Vol. VI., p. 172. • Ibid., p. 164. 
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various nations on the earth. Ardvi Sura has a hanging, golden 
ear-ring, which is four-cornered.* The Hebrew lady is described as 
putting on ear-rings of “ gold, silver, inferior metals, or even of 
horn”. Even their gods were adorned with this ornament. “In a 
later age, as we collect from the Talmud (Part VI., 43), Jewish 
ladies wore gold or silver pendants, of which the upper part was 
shaped like a lentil, and the lower hollowed like a little cup or 
pipkin”.’ They are also said to have got the upper parts of their 
ears bored, in order to adorn completely their ears with jeAvelry. 
The value of the ornament can be estimated from the following simile 
occurring in the Bible:—“As an ear-ring of gold, and an ornament 
of fine gold, so is a wise reprover upon an obedient ear”.® 

We come now to the necJdace, an ornament which seems to 
have a ofreat charm for ladies of all ages and nations. On their 
necklace, the Hebrew lady, like her sisters of other races, “ lavished 
the greatest expense; and the Roman reproach was sometimes true 
of a Hebrew family, that its whole estate was locked up in a neck¬ 
lace”.* Ardvi Sura, too, puts on a necklace, but we are not fur¬ 
nished with any information about this ornament. Among the 
sculptures of the SS,ss4nian and Parthian times, we find even male 
figures decorated with an ornament on the neck ;' and we may 
conclude from this that the use of the necklace was not restric¬ 
ted to ladies only. 

Held in equal favour by the Hebrew ladies, and perhaps 
equally valued, was the bracelet. This ornament, like its twin, the 
necklace, has kept up its importance and dignity even in our own 
times, and scarcely will a lady be seen anywhere, without some or¬ 
nament round the wrist, unless she is a widow. The Hebrews 
made use of gold, silver or ivory for their bracelets, and “it was 
not unusual for a series of them (bracelets) to ascend from the 
wrist to the elbow”—’a custom still in vogue among several classes 
of people in India. It is said that “ those worn by the Hebrews 
were never jewelled ”.— Males also made use of this ornament, 
and even during SassSnian times, as can be seen from the sculp- 


1 Ab4n Yasht, 127. 

* “ Proverbs ”, 2.5, 12, 

‘ Cf. “Persia, Past and Present” 
of the Nations series) p. 388. 


» •• Collected writings ”, Vol. VI., p. 168 . 

* “Golleote<l Writings”, Vol. VI, p. 160 . 
by Prof. Jackson, p, 211; and ‘Tarthia” (Story 
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tures of the period, it continued to be put on by the stronger sex. 
The Hebrew ladies attached some small bells to their bracelets, and 
De Quincey rather humorously says that these ornaments “ could be 
used, upon occasion, as signals of warning or invitation to a lover,” ‘ 
We find no particular description of the bracelets of Ardvi Sura in 
the Aban Yasht, where she is described simply as “adorned with 
bracelets 

“It is possible also that the Hebrew ladies adopted atone time, 
in exchange for the sandal, slippers that covered the entire foot, 
such as were once worn at Babylon, and are still to be seen on 
many of the principal figures on the monuments of Persepolis 
Such is the description of the foot-dress of the Hebrew lady. The 
Abctn Yasht is somewhat silent on this subject, and simply dispen¬ 
ses with the foot protection with the words, 

(zaranya paitish-mukhta).* 

We find that the use of gold and silver was very common 
amongst the two nations and that this has continued down to our 
own times. In spite of this, in the dress both of the typical Hebrew 
lady and of Ardvi Sura, we find an element which carries us back to 
those primeval days of our old old ancestors. Ardvi Sura puts on 
clothes which are prepared from the skin of a species of water otters. ‘ 
According to De Quincey, “ the simple body cloth, framed of leaves, 
skins, flax, wool, etc., which modesty had first introduced, for many 
centuries perhaps sufficed as the common attire of both sexes 
amonc'st the Hebrew Bedouins, It extended downn ards to the 
knees and upwards to the hips, about which it waslfastened. Such 
a dress is seen upon many of the figures in the sculptures of 
Persepolis”.® 

In addition to all these ornaments, the Hebrew lady has her 
ankle-hells, and nose-rings ,— ornaments which have not entirely 
fallen into disuse even in modern times. The nose'ring was looked 
upon “as one of the most valuable presents that a young 'v^oman 
could receive from her lover. Amongst the Midianites, who were 
enriched by the caravan commerce, even men adopted this ornament; 
and this appears to have been the case in the family to which Job 

1 “Collected Writings ”, Vol. Ft., p. 161. * Aban Yasht, 6, 

• “ Collected Writings”, Vol, VI., p. 164, * Aban Yasht, 78. 

t Ibid., 129. * “ Collected Writings ”,^Vol. VI., p. 155, 


13 
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belonged. (Ch. XII., 2) 

One more peculiarity remains to be mentioned, and it is the use 
o^■pi<|ment amongst the Hebrews. “ No fashion of the female 
toilette is of higher antiquity than that of dyeing the margin of 
the eyelids and the eye-brows with a black pigment. It is 
mentioned or alluded to in 2 Kings, IX, 30 ; Jeremiah, IV, .30, 
and Ezekiel, XXIII, 40, to which may be added Isaiah III, 16.” 

Presumably the dress which Ardvi Sura is depicted to wear 
is an idealised picture of the dress of the typical Iranian lady of the 
time in which the Aban Yasht was composed, and the various 
elementsof similarity detailed above,-point out a comparison between 
the dress of the ladies of the two civilized races of antiquity,— the 
Israels and the Iranians. One cannot assert with any certainty, 
whether any one nation induenced the other, or whether the dress 
was the natural evolution from the primeval dress of Mashy^ and 
Mashyoi, and of Adam and Eve respectively. However that may 
be, this much is certain that the love of making a display of her 
dress and ornaments is a remarkable trait in the nature of women 
and hence the judgment for the pride of women forecast in the 
Bible:—‘Hn that day the Lord will take away the bravery of 
their tinkling ornaments about their feet, and their cauls, and their 
round tires like the moon, the chains and the bracelets, and the 
mufflers, the bonnets and the ornaments of the legs and the head- 
bands, and the tablets and the ;ear-rings, the rings and the nose 
jewels.” * 

R. P. L^’mrigar. 

I Collected Writing'!”, Vol. VI., p. 159. > //jirf., p. 1.57. 

» “ Isaiah ” III . 18-21. 



THE LOCATION OF THE AIRYANA-VAEJO, 
THE IRANIAN PARADISE. 

The question of the original Aryan home is being much 
discussed of late. Though opinions with regard to its location 
differ, yet, of late, tlie tlieory of its situation in the far north 
and the migrations therefrom to the regions watered by the ()xus, 
the'Jaxartes or the Indus, seem to have been put forth in a manner 
Avhich entitles the subject to be investigated furtlier and looked 
into better than has hitherto been done. 

Various passages in the ^"endidad siqiport the theory that the 
original home of the Aryans w'as in or about tlie Arctic regions. 
The first Fargard of the Vendidad enumerates the sixteen good lands 
created by Ahura Mazda, and the counter-creations of Angra 
Mainyu who, by introducing plagues and evils in various shapes 
into the good lands, placed obstacles in the way of their enjoyment 
by the creations of Ahura ^fazda. The best of these regions, as 
w'e find Ahura Mazda made to speak in tlie Vendidad, is the 
Airyana Vaejd. 

Thus speaks Ahura Mazda :—“ Tlie first of the good lands 
and countries which T, Ahura !Mazda, created was the Airyana 
Vaejo by the good river Dfdtya. Thereupon Angra Mainyu who 
is all death, (he) counter-created by Ids witchcraft the serpent in the 
river, and winter, a work of the Daevas. There are ton winter 
months there, two summer months and those are cold for the 
waters, cold for the eartli, cold for the trees. Winter falls there 
with the worst of its plagues 

The name of this best region sigidfies that it was the birth- 
land (.1/ryann, Aryan, and Vaejo, seed, cf. Sanskrit /hja) of the 
Aryans or Iranians. Where, then, was the Paradise.’ as Dr. Haug 
called it, of the Iranian race located ' There are some Avestan 
scholars who locate this happy land in Western Iran. This 
opinion is based chiefly on the Pahlavi Buudahislin. which places 

‘ S. B. E., Vol. IV. Pt. L, Vi-ndidad F. I, .3-4, p. .3. 

’ Haugs’ "Essays on the Parsis” (1878) p. 227. 
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Airyana Vaejo near Adarbfiijan. This opinion was shared by the 
late Professors Darmesteter, Justi, Spiegel and others. There are, 
however, other savants who with Dr. Geiger," have arrived at the 
conclusion that'the Airyana Vaejo, the home of the Avestan 
people was-in Eastern Iran. We shall, in this paper, attempt 
briefly to point out the feasibility of the new suggestion that the 
Airyana Vaejo, the original home of the Mazdayasnians, was 
situated in the far north. 

The second chapter of the Vendidad here comes to our aid. 
Prof. Darmesteter divided it into two parts,® in the first of which 
King Yima, son ofVivanghat, and ruler of the Airyana Vaejo, is 
represented as having declined to accept the function of a preacher 
and bearer of the law from Ahura Mazda on the plea of his 
inability for the task. He, however, promises to keep his people 
happy and to make them thrive and increase." From what we see 
in the second part, Yima faithfully performs what he had pledged 
to do. The second part of the chapter opens Avith a reference to a 
meeting convened by Ahura Mazda at Avhich Yima is present. 
In this congregation Yima is warned by Mazda of the advent of a 
severe winter and snow into the happy land under his charge and 
supervision. It is at the same meeting where the celestial gods 
have gathered, that Yima is advised by Ahura Mazda to build a 
vara or enclosure for the preservation of the seeds of all kinds of 
animals and plants from this calamity. 

The holy One thus spake unto Yima :—“ 0 fair Yima, son of 
Vivanghat! Upon the material world the fatal winters are going to 
fall, that shall bring the fierce, foul frost ; upon the material 
world the fatal winters are going to fall that shall make snoAA'flakes 
fall thick, even an oredri deep on the highest tops of mountains”.^ 
Besides this warning, Yima receives these instructions to build a 
rara :—“ Therefore make thee a vara, long as a riding-ground on 
every side of the square, and thither bring the seeds of sheep and 
oxen, of men, of dogs, of birds and of red blazing fires.— Therefore 
make thee a rara, long as a riding-ground on every side of the 
square, to be an abode for men ; a vara long as a riding-ground 

1 “ Civilization of the Eastern Iranians in Ancient Times ”, Vol., II., p. 88. 

* S. B. E., Vol. IV., p. 10. ^ S. B. E., Vol. IV., Fargard II., 1—20. 

^ S. B. E., Vol., IV., E. II, 22, p. 16. 
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on every side of the square, to be a fold for flocks Further on 
in the chapter Ahura Mazda is represented as saying, “ There the 
stars, the moon, and the sun are only once {a year) seen to rise and 
set and a year seems only as a day’"'/ 

From the passages of the Vendidad vre have just quoted, 
we gather (l) that of the sixteen good lands created by Ahura 
Mazda the Airyana Vaejo was tlie first created ; (2) that it was 
the best of all; (3) that Angra Mainyu introduced into it a severe 
winter and snow ; (4) that the Airyana Vaejo enjoyed after the in¬ 
vasion of the evil spirit, only two months of summer against ten of 
severe winter and snow; and (5) that to the inhabitants of the 
vara, which Yima, the ruler of that happy land, was advised to 
have recourse to, the stars, the moon and the sun seemed to rise 
and set only once a year and a year seemed only as a day. 

It goes without saying'that the ancient Iranians could never 
have located what is termed their paradise * in a place buried 
in snow. The conception of a paradise should necessarily carry 
■with it thoughts of the most pleasant environments and surround¬ 
ings unclouded by miseries and affliction, like what the Vendidad 
acquaints us with as having descended on the first best land 
of Mazda’s creation. The subsequent snow-fall and winters that 
set in the good region of the Airyana Vaej6 Avere nothing but the 
direct outcome of Angra Mainyu’s counter-creations. How, then, 
could such a sudden change in the climfite of a country, once quite 
mild and teeming Avith paradisaical life, be accounted for ? Let 
us then suppose that the site of the Airyana Vaejo. this cradle of the 
Iranian race, is in the far north and that that is the place AA'here 
ten months of long summer and tAvo of short AA’inters once prevailed. 
This genial climate Avhich AA'e have supposed to haA’e obtained in 
these very cold regions, undergoes, through the instrumentality of 
Angra Mainyu, a sudden change resulting in a ten months’ AA'inter 
and a tAA'O months’ summer. But the second chapter of the 
Vendidad giAms an actual description of the real advent of ice and 
snoAV that subsequently destroyed the Airyana Vaejo, thus doing 
aAAmy AAuth the necessity of justifying our hypothetical assumption 
of such a change. 

1 S. B. E., Vol. IV., F. II, 25, pp. 16 17. » S. B, E., VoL, IV, F. II, 40, p. 20. 

* Haug’s Essays, p. 227. 
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That such a change did take place in the climatic conditions 
of the regions in the far north towards the Pole, where we suggest 
was the place called Airyana Vaejo, is fully demonstrated by the 
latest o-eoloo'ical and archa?ological researches. This statement or 
proposition which might have been deemed irrational a few decades 
ago does not appear as such when viewed in the light of the present 
advanced knowledge and the progress of scientific investigations. 
There is now ample evidence to show that at one time even wuthin 
the Arctic Circle there existed a mild climate, and that life there 
was not impossible. Prof. Nicholson ' attempts to show that the 
plants and vegetation of the temperate regions at the Miocene period 
flourished within the Arctic Circle and that the temperature was 
warmer than that now enjojmd by the northern hemisphere. But the 
language of CrolP is more emphatic. He says, “The Arctic 
regions probably upto the North Pole w'ere not only free from ice, 
but were covered with a rich and luxuriant vegetation.” Grant 
Allen says that a 'warm and genial climate was the characteristic of 
the Poles, “ till a very recent period” and that its vegetation was of 
much the same type as is now found in the Tropics. Discussing the 
state of the climate of former geological periods. Sir Charles 
Lyell “ says, “ In the greater part of the Miocene and the pre¬ 
ceding Eocene epochs, the fauna and flora of Central Europe were 
sub-tropical, and a vegetation resembling that now seen in Nor¬ 
thern Europe extended into the Arctic regions as far as they have 
yet been explored, and probably reached the Pole itself.” He 
further speaks of “ a warm climate and an absence of frost between 
the 40th parallel of latitude and the Pole, a large ichthyosaurus 
having been found in lat. 77'’ 16" N.” * 

It is thus a settled scientific fact that the Arctic regions once 
had a genial and warm climate and for this result we are indebted 
to the recent scientific researches. In the face of such proved 
results, how some of the Zend scholars should have hesitated to 
locate the Airyana Vaejo in the far north is a matter of won- 


‘ “ The Life-History of the Globe ”, p. 337. ‘ “ Climate and Time ” 

(1875) p. 7. 3 “Principles of Geology ”(llth ed.), Vol. I., p. 231. 

* For further testimony of prehistoric climatology see Dr. Warren’s interest¬ 
ing and able work, “Paradise Found '■ a study of the prehistoric world”. 
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der. Mr. Tilak ^ has thus explained the reasons of this liesita- 
tion :— 

“ The geological knowledge of the time was not sufficiently 
advanced to establish the existence of a mild climate round about 
the North Pole in ancient times. It was probably this difficulty 
tliat stared Zend scholars in the face when tliey declined to j)lace tlie 
Airyana Vaejb in the far North, in spite of the plain description 
clearly indicating its northernmost position”. But this difficulty has 
now been removed by the recent discoveries in geology and archteo- 
logy which have scientifically proved ‘‘ the existence of a warm and 
genial climate near the North Pole in inter-glacial times and 
that “ the polar regions were invaded, at least twice, by glaciation 
which destroyed their genial climate”.* The sudden cliange in the 
climatic conditions of thehtippy land of the Airyana Vaej 6 describ¬ 
ed in the Vendidad as having been introduced by Angra Mainyu, 
is precisely what from a geological point of view would be ascribed 
to the glacial epoch. 

We have seen above that to the subjects of Yima residing in 
the vara the sun, the moon and the stars seemed to rise and set only 
once a year, and a year seemed only as a day. This is a distinct 
reference to the year-long day-and-night. At no place on the 
surface of the globe except at the Pole is such a phenomenon to 
be obtained. This clearly shows the northernmost position of the 
varai and points out that the knowledge of the year-long day and 
night and of a single rising of the sun during the year was 
acquired by the remote ancestors of the Iranian race, not, as has 
been supposed, merely by an exercise of imagination, but from the 
personal experience of these phenomena in their primitive home 
at the North Pole. The author or authors of the Vendidad, which 
so vividly describes the advent of the ice-age, it is possible, may 
not have personally witnessed the climatic changes, but the facts 
they have stated must necessarily have been handed down to them 
from tradition. 

Both the Vendidad* and the Minoe-i-Kherad ° place the rara 
of Yima in the Airyana Vaejo. When the inhabitants of the vara 
are known to have experienced phenomena such as are only eharac- 

“ Ibid. 

' Chap. LXII., 15. 


^ “ The Arctic home in the Vedas ”, (1903) p. 368. 
» Ibid. * Vend. II., 21—26. 
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teristic of the North Pole, one is bound to locate Airyana Vaejh 
in the Arctic regions. In the light of the inquiries conduc¬ 
ted \yithin the last half a century on strictly scientific lines, we 
fail to understand on what grounds the theory of locating the 
Airyana Vaejo in the Arctic regions should be discarded. A few 
Zend scholars may have arrived at a particular conclusion at 
a time when geological science had not made such rapid strides as 
it has now done, and hence they could not have dreamt of 
locating a home with which the happiest associations alone could 
be connected, in the ice-bound polar region. That does not mean, 
however, thatRheir conclusion should not be revised in the light 
of new scientific research. 

In conclusion, we must acknowledge our indebtedness to Sir 
Charles Lyell, Dr. E. W. West, Mr. B. G. Tilak, Dr. Wm. 
Warren and others, whose works have been of material assistance 
to us in the preparation of this paper. 

Rustamji Nasarvanji Munshi, 



THE GATHIC LITERATURE AND KANT. 


Ill tile middle of the eighteenth century the sacred books of 
the Zoroastrian religion Avere as unintelligible to the Euroieean 
scholars as Greek and Hebrew are to Parsi schoolbo 3 LS. The 
Euronean researches into the golden mines of the Aimsta bemiu 
Avith that zealous and assiduous French scA'ant Amiuetil Du Perron, 
Avho, after six A’ears’ stay in India translated portions of the texts 
into French, and published in the A’oar 1771 his famous book in 
French “ Zond-AA'esta, the Avork of Zoroaster’". Immanuel Kant, 
the great German philoso’iher. Avliose name Avas at the moment on 
the lips of the majorit}' of thinking jioople in Germany, umnt through 
Anquetil’s Avork carefully and found no trace of any philosophical 
idea in the Zeud-AA'esta. It is indeed disappointing to note that such 
a great philosopher and a “Second Messiah”, as he AA’as named by 
Baggesen, the Danish poet, could not lin I e\'en the rudiments mf 
philosophy in it, but it must be remembored that it aauis not his 
fault. Anquetil’s translation of the Gitthas Avas inaccurate and 
incorrect, and it Avas, therefore, an uphill t:i,sk for the German 
philosopher to lift up the veil Avhich shrouded the pliilosophj' 
of the great pliilosophn’ an I prophet — Zmoaster. Had Kant 
liA'ed in this centurj’ to dij) into the volumes of the translation 
made by Haug, Mills and Kanga, he Avould have noticed man^-^ 
passages full of deo[) philoso.diy' and avouLI have admired the great 
ancient Iranian philosopher and his philosopliA’. But Kant Avas 
gathered to his fathers in the }mar 1801 when a few Oriental 
scholars in Europe had but just begun to deci[)}ier the ancient 
Avesta philologically and to unravel the knotty passages of Zoro¬ 
aster’s philosopliA’. Kant is dead and gone, but his memorable 
AYorks are still extant. A careful stud_A' of his books Avill enable one 
to find out hoAV the few theological, philosophical and ethical ideas 
introduced into the AvorLl bx^ Zoroaster are re-echoed and re-invigo- 
rated b}" the German philo.sopher. 

The prominent feature of Zoroastrian theology is Monothe¬ 
ism. From the Ave.sta AAm learn to giA’euic polytheism (Yasna 
14 
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XXXII. 3) and to acknowledge ouh’- one God—Ahura Mazda, the 
Living Lord, the Great Creator, who is the Mainyu to be con¬ 
ceived only in thought. He is the Wisdom Consummate and 
the ‘ All-knowledge ’. He is the Holj^ one, the Perfect Being possessed 
of Good mind, Healtli, Immortality and Piety. He is Mighty, 
Sublime, Bountiful and Ever-lasting. Let us read some of the 
verses of tlie Gathas and observe Zarathushtra’s conception of God : 

“Therefore, as tlie First {Primeval Spirit) did I conceive of 
Thee. 0 Ahura Mazda I as the One to be adored with the mind in 
the creation, as the Father of tlie Good Mind ivithin us, when I 
beheld Tliee with my eyes as tlie veritable maker of our Righteous¬ 
ness, as the Lord of the actions of lifc’k‘ 

“ I believe Thee to be the best Being of all, the source of light 
for the ■world. Every one shall choose Ihee ns the source of light. 
Thee, 0 Mazda, most Beneficent Spirit". " 

“Sol conceived of Thee as Bountiful, 0 Great Giver, Mazda ! 
when I beheld Thee as Supremo in the generation of life, when 
as rewarding deads and words. Thou didst establish evil for the evil 
and happy blessings for the good, by Thy (great) virtue (to be 
adjudged to eacli) in the creation’s final change”.’ 

If we take up Kant now we find that he believes in the 
existence of God. He considers God as the unity of reality and 
possibility. Being and Thought. He asserts that the Absolute 
being must be conceived as a Spirit endowed Avith absolute poAA’er, 
absolute AAnsdom and absolute goodness. God is the Being of 
all beings, the Infinite Mind and the Self-subsisting Wisdom ; He 
is the necessai'A'Being Avith the “ ens realissimum”. God, accordino’ 
to Kant, accounts for the unity of the Avorld, and he argues: 
“Since therefore, the mere existence of substances is plainly 
insufficient to account for their mutual connection and reciprocal 
influence, and an external nexus of things independent, implies 
a common principle through Avhich their existence is determined 
AA’ith relation to each other, and since AA’ithout such a common 
principle, no general bond of union can be conceived, Ave have here 
a most evident proof of the existence of God and indeed of the 
existence of one God, a px'oof Avhich is far more conA'incing than 

» Yas. XXXI, 8 S. B. E., p. 44 (Mills). » Yas. XLIII, 2, Haug’s 

Essays, p. 155. » yas. XLIII, 5 S. B. E., p. 100 (MUls) 
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the coiuiiioii argument ‘ex cuntingeiitia niundi’’ 

Oil grounds of speculative reason, philosojiliers liave hast'd the 
existence of God. Kaiit would fiml defects in the pliysico-tlieologi- 
cal. cosmological and oiititlogicd arguments ust'd hy them in 
proving the existence of God and wouhl set forth his ar<jumc>it from 
i/es/gu for the existence of floil. "Tiiere is God says Rant, 

“ because nature, even in chaos could not ]»rocoed otlierwiso 
than with regularity and order’’.' In tin; Gatha Ushtavaiti wo 
ob.serve the same succinct anil tense arguments useil some centuries 
ago l)y the ancient Iranian Sage ; 

“ This I ask Thee, *) Ahura ! tell me aright : Who hv gtmera- 
tion was the first father of t!ie Righteous order (witliin the worhl) 
Who gave the (recurring) sun and stars their (undeviating) wav ' 
hoestablishedthat whereby the moon waxesand whereby she wanes, 
sareTheet Who from beneath hath sustained the earth and the 
clouds above that theydomit fall Wln> imnle tlio waters and the 
plants 1 Who to the wind has yokeil on the storm-clomls, the swift 
and fleetest two! Wlio, G Great (Jreator, is the insjiirer of the 
good thoughts f W ho as a sd///'// urti^in hath madi; the lights 
and the darkness.' Who. as thus hath niailc sh'ep and the 

ze.st (of waking hours) ? A ho (spreatl) the Auroras, the noontides 
and midnights’ * 

We thus find that the Zoroastrian theology is strictlv based 
on monotlieism: hut tlie speculative philosophy of Zortiaster 
wliich has been misinter[iretGil by some cirping critics is based on 
Dualism. Aceoriling to Zoi-oister. .Vhura Mazda is tlie only 
Supreme Being, and Be employs tw<)C intr.iry hut unitcil principles— 
one gootl. the other Evil — "to mike tii'i opjiosing pluinomena of 
life and its absence, of Heaven and of Hell These two princi¬ 
ples are nameil " Spenta Mainyu — tlio " Bountil'u! Spirit ’’ and 
" Angro Mainvu . the "Destroying Sjiirit”. Tlio former is 
the autlmr and pro[iagator of all that is good, noble, beneficent 
and useful : tlic latter is the autlior of all tliat is ha.so and evil arnl 
the destroyer of all that is gotrl an<l u.soful in nature. Angro 
Mainvu teaclies men to disregard the dictates of rea.son and 

* Caird. (Kant's Critical Philosophy) Voll. p. 113. ’ Kant by 

William Wallace p. 109. * Ya^na XLIV, 3, 4, .3 S. B. E. p. 113 (MilP). 

Yasna XXX, 4 S. B. E. p. 30 (Mills). 
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morality aiid tempts them to grovel in idleness and \'ice. wh.ereas 
Spenta-Mainyu exhorts meii to (djey tlie dicttites ot reason and 
morality; tries to lift tliem froni the mire of vichedness and incites 
them to stick to Righteousness. Let the vdse clioose one ot 
these two. Be good, not hase”.' Such is tlie admonition of 
Zoroaster. 

This doctrine of Dualism solves tlie difficult problem of the 
Discrepancies in life, of Good and Evil, oftlie existence ot evil and 
its supposed origan from the Beneficent Being. The tenor ot this 
doctrineis that God who is all goodcinnot be responsible tor ])erma- 
nent evil. The dualism oftlie two principles corresponds not oidy witli 
the laws of modern science. ’ but witli tlie dualism of Phenomena 
and Xoumena, of Practical Reason and Desire, expounded by 
Kant. According to him. there is a radical rift in human nature, 
an antithesis bctwe'on a sensuous self and an intelligible self--a 
]ihenomenon and a noumenon. There is a distiction”. as Kant 
savs, ‘‘of the motive Ai'hich arises from our consciousness of our- 
selves as subjects from the motives that arise from our nature as 
objects ” . * Purther Kant finds the essential antagonism of Spirit 
and nature in the moral life. Ho observes: ’• dtlau’s will isfor 
harmony : but nature knows better Avhat is good for his species: 
her Avill is for dissension. He ivould like a life of comfort mid sa¬ 
tisfaction. but nature wills that he sh.ould be dragged out of idle¬ 
ness and inactive content and plunged into labour and trouble, in 
order that he may f>e made to seek in his own prudence fir the 
means of again delivering himself from them. The natural impul¬ 
ses wliicli }irompt this effiort — the c.iuscs of unsociablenees and 
mutual coniiict, out of rvliich so many evils spring—are also in 
turn tlie spurs which dirive liim to tlic development of Ids powers. 
Thus they really hetray the providence of a Avisc ‘Creator and not 
tlie interference of some Evil Spirit A‘,-hich lias meddled Avith the 
AVorld Avhich God had iiohly jilaimed. and enviousl\' overturned its 
order’d* 

The idea of the immortality of tliosoul per\-adrs the Gathas. 
It is said in Yasna XL"S . 7 that the soul of the Bighteous attains 
to eternal Immortality. Enrtlier in Yasna XXXIA' it is distinctly 

^ \iwiia '■]. '* \ ide ‘A ir.odern Zoroa' iiy yaiuuel Laing p. I'lO 

a Caird, Vol II., p, 181. * C'aird, Vol II., p. 550. 
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expressed that Immortality, Righteousness and the Kingxloni of 
welfare will be granted to these men in coiisequenoe of pious deeds, 
words and devotion.” According to Kant, the existence of God 
and the immortality of the soul are the postulates of })ure practical 
reason. To read Kant’s elaborate argument for the immortality of 
the soul, which the great Iranian Philosopher has not openly ex¬ 
pressed, is indeed interesting. He writes : “ Tliis substance (soul) 
taken simply as the object of the internal sense, gives us the con¬ 
cept oji itnjnato'ial/ti/ : and as simple substance that of inrorn/ptibi- 
litp : its identity as that of an intellectual substance gives us per- 
sonalityi and all these three together spirituality : its relation to 
objects in space gives us the concept of rominerrium (intercourse 
with bodies), the pure psychology thus representing the thinking 
substance as the principle of life in matter, tliat is, a soul and as 
the ground of animality', which again, as restricted by spirituality, 
gives us the concept of immortality” 

If we accept the translation and interpretation of Yasna 
XLIV, 19, made by Hang, we would find otlier notioiis of Zara- 
thustra’s speculative philosophy; “Two intellects”, the ‘first’ 
and the ‘last’. The ‘ first’ is innate wisdom and the ' last’ is that 
which is accpiired by experience. These notions seem to be con¬ 
formable with Kant’sjnotions of Tntellertus archetypus and Intellertus 
Ectypus. 

The moral philosophy of Zoroaster is, as we know well, based 
on the triad of Thought. Word and Deed. According to Zoroas- 
ter there must be ‘‘ effective righteousness in every particular, nega¬ 
tive and positive, passive and active, as to thought, as to Avord 
and as to deed.” “Good thought, word aud|deed lead to Asha”— 
Righteous Perfection, and " Righteous Perfection is the Highest 
Good,—it is Happiness. Happiness is for the sake of Righteous¬ 
ness, the Best.” Asha is thus the Divine Law of Righteous Per¬ 
fection and the Categorical imperative of the Zoroastrian ethics 
is : Every Zoroastrian must pursue Asha—the Highest Good,— 
and “ think of the welfare of the creation” ” and happiness shall 
follow of itself as the final result. He Avho “ folloAVS Asha both in 


1 Kant’s Critique of Pure Keason, translated by Max Miiller, p, 281. 
* Yasna XXXllI, 2 : Ilaug's Essays, p. 153. 
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his 'Words and his actions shall he the most helpful and vigorous 
heiiig to Aliura INIazda ’.* Eromtiiis -we can conclude that the 
Zoroast rian Ethics is compatible with the Ethics ofTranscendenta- 
lism as Avell as Avith the Ethics of uniA'ersalistic Utilitarianism. 

Kant is Avell-knoAA'n for his transcendental ethics. In his ethics 
the notion oj duty must lead to ends and must on moral principles 
give the foundation of maxims AA'ith respect to the end Avhieh we 
ouyht to propose to ourselA’es”.^ Kant lays great stress on confor¬ 
mity to J/crfhAA’hieh declares the sine qua non of morality. 
Mith this preliminary indispensable condition the moral laAV obliges 
every one to promote the Avelfare of tlie Avorld and of himself, and 
thus to attain to the final goal of happiness. Kant is thus in com¬ 
plete accord Avith Humanitarianism or Universalistic Utilitaria¬ 
nism. 

In conclusion, Ave repeat tliat liad Kant liA’ed to read the trans¬ 
lation of the Gatluls, made by Haug, Mills, and Kanga, he would 
haA'e spoken of Zoroaster s theology as Avell as of his speculatiA’e 
and moral philosophy in terms of high commendation and Avould 
not have penned the folloAving Avords : “ Amongst all the 
public religions that haA’e eA’er existed, the Christian alone is 
moral * Kant divides all religions into two classes : “ favour-seek¬ 
ing ” religion (mere worship) and moral” religion, that is, the 
religion ofa good life. The profoundest philosophers and the most 
eminent savants of modern times admit that the Zoroastrian relio-ion 
also Avhich teaches its folloAvers to lead a good pious life and to be¬ 
come better members of society, is a moral religion. Dr. Geio-er 
is quite right when he says ; ‘‘ The character of these (Zoroastrian 
ethics) is so personal and individual that we are involuntarily forced 
to assume that it is the product of an indiA’idual super-eminent 
spirit Avhich, endoAA’ed Avith special moral gifts of nature, has 
attained to sucli keenness and preciseness in the conception of 
moral hxAA's.” 

D. N. Pavki. 

* Yasna XXXI, 22. ’ Kant’s Theory of Ethics, translated by Abbott p. 293, 

* Kant's Theory of Ethics by Abbott p. 360. 



A GLANCE AT THE PAHLAVI 
COMMENTARIES. 


It is an oft repeated remark tliat tlie Avesta literature once 
possessed 21 nasks or books, embraein;,^ various subjects, tbeological, 
philosophical, astronomical, mathematical, geographical, medicinal, 
etc. It is useless to lament over the calamitous destruction of this 
rich lore by Alexander the Great, the Greek invader of Persia. 
But it is pleasing to note that the Evil Genius that instigated the 
Greek warrior to burn down in a drunke!i frolic tlic lilirary at 
Persepolis. wherein were kept all Zoroastrian writing.®, was partly 
foiled in his wicked aim, for, despite the most ruinous ravages 
perpetrated by Alexander, the literature of the Zoroastrians has not 
been totally lost in oblivion, but at least a portion of it has been 
preserved and handed down to us in a more or less intelligible con¬ 
dition, thanks to the indefatigable ethu'ts of such princes as Valkhash, 
Ardeshir Papxkitn, Sliapur Ar.lashir, Sliapur Honnazd, Khusro 
Kobad and Xoshirwan, aided zealousl}’’ and enthusiastically in their 
work of collecting the scattered time-honoured fragments of the Avesta 
by such learned priests as Tansar, Viiaf, Adarbad Mahrospand and 
others. These protectors of the religious writings of Z arathushtra 
and his disciples did not content themselves by merely collecting 
together the fragments of the literature, but they also translated the 
same into Pahlavi, elucidating the more obscure and didicult pas¬ 
sages by means of explanations and commentaries. But even these 
were not destined to remain undisturbed. The same evil star seemed 
to hover over the already oppressed and afHicted faith of the Zoroas¬ 
trians who had to pass through a very trying and crushing persecu¬ 
tion at the hands of their Muhammadan con(|uorors well known for 
their religious fanaticism. But even these devastator.-, of Persia 
and of Persian literature left to the followers of Zarathushtra some 
remnants of the Scriptures of their faith, namely, some scattered 
portions of the Avesta, and a handful of Pahlavi writings. Consi¬ 
dering the vicissitudes through which the Zoroastrian Scriptures 
have passed, no Parsi will hesitate to remember with feelings of 
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gratitude the Sassanian accomplishers of the revival of the sacred 
writings) for it is no exaggeration to say that had it not heen for the 
Pahlavi translators and commentators, it would have been a very 
heavy task for a modern student,—nay almost impracticable in 
some cases,—do go successfully through the labyrinth of the Scrip¬ 
tures of the Prophet of Iran, written as they are in an obscure 
language. 

It is these Pahlavi translations and commentaries that assist 
us considerably in understanding'the original Avesta texts. But 
one should not be too warm in extolling the decidedly meritorious 
work of the learned priests of the Avestic renaissance, for, as on the 
one hand, they have facilitated the compreliension of the unintelli- 
o'ible passages of the original texts, they have, on tlie other hand, 
retarded and obstructed the understanding of otlier passages. How 
the commentators claim a student’s appreciation of their work, can 
be seen from the following few out of many examples of the beauties 
of the commentaries. 

How cleverly given is the explanation of the people’s idea about 
immortality referred to in Yasna IX., 4 , by putting forward such 
a phrase as loj no -o-- showing clearly that 

the of the Avesta implies the imperishability of one’s 

good name on this earth, only through righteous actions! 
Speaking of the gloriousness of Yima: alluded to in Yasna IX., 
14 , the commentator uses the phrase which 

means " Know that glory is duteousness ”, and quotes the opi¬ 
nion of another writer by name Rashna whose view also, though 
verbally different, agrees in spirit with tliat expressed by himself. 
Both connect glory with duteousness. This, of course, serves to 
point out the high moral standard of the age that could distinguish 
true sterling glory from a mere hollow sound of popular fame. 

The Avesta story of Keresaspa and the poisonous dragon in¬ 
volves a slight inconsistency, as will be seen from the words 

‘Sr!-"? 

i. e., “Headlong fell ajfri/jhted the manhj-minded Keresaspa”. 
In this sentence Keresaspa is called mcinhj-mnided^ and in the same 
breath we ai’e told that he foil hack in fright at the sudden start¬ 
ling of the dragon on whose back he was cooking his noon-day 
meal. But the Pahlavi commentaries would not pass unnoticed 
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this apparent inconsistency, however trifling it may be, and we 
have the gloss: oy i^s t®*'? 

/. e., “ Know that his manly-heartedness (lit., manly-mindedness) 
was this that he kept his wits on the occasion ”, which accounts in 
a masterly way for the use -in the Avesta of the epithet 
coupled with the phrase . 1 ^-“^-“^-“^-“ . Many other 

instances reflect very creditably on the zeal and industry of the 
commentators who have made all possible attempts to understand 
and explain the truth. At times they display a great deal of in- 
genuity in expounding Avesta texts. For instance, an attempt is 
made to explain the origin of the Avesta name Thrita by 
the gloss ^ <€11 t; >“'6“ f. e., “ Know 

that his being called Sarlt was this that he was the third 
son. It should not, however, be supposed that the fcommen- 
tators were always in the habit of explaining away, by hook or by 
crook, any Avesta passage that they came across by the utmost 
stretch of their imagination and ingenuity. To do justice to them 
it is essential to point out that they frankly admit at times their 
ignorance or inability to explain things that they do not under¬ 
stand, as will be seen from such passages as •!-“ yi i. e., 

“There is no commentary on this word”, (Yasna X., 30) and 
i. e., “It is not clear”, as in VendidSd II., 19. This scho¬ 
larly humility of acknowledging their inability is a remarkable 
trait in the character of the Pahlavi commentators, and to speak 
in the words of Dr. Geldner, “ is of great importance for an esti¬ 
mate of the value of their work”. 


Hitherto we have dealt with the merits of the commentaries. 
Let us now cast a passing glance at the other side of the shield, 
and look at their obvious defects. It is not amiss to say that the 
commentators were not infallible. Among their demerits may be 
mentioned their carelessness of syntactical structure, the occasional 
confusion of persons in grammar, the use of the singular for the plu¬ 
ral, of the masculine for the feminine, and vice versa. But these are 
merely linguistic shortcomings due, to some extent, to the incom¬ 
pleteness of the Pahlavi grammar, and they have reference more to 
the translation than the comment. In some cases, these shortcom¬ 
ings are the creation of the modern student who fails to comprehend 
the Pahlavi writer on account of the difficulty of deciphering the 
U 
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Pahlavi writings. There are, however, genuine defects for which 
the commentators are themselves responsible. 

We have given above an example of the cleverness with which 
the commentators explain the inconsistencies of the Aves a 
texts. Now let us give an example of the inconsistencies that 
appear in the Pahlavi commentary where none exist m the 
Avesta. In the Pahlavi redaction of Yasna IX., 3, it is said that 
Zarathushtra knew Haoma and yet he is at the same time repre¬ 
sented as questioning Haoma as to who he was, and Haoina as in 
troducing himself to Zarathushtra as and This is 

inexplicable, and leads us to believe that the interpretation of the 
original in Pahlavi is incorrect. There appears no need for all this 
ceremony, if according to the commentator, 

i. e., ‘‘Zarathushtra recognised Haoma, for this reason that at that 
time he (Zarathushtra) had been (i. e., used to be) much (in con¬ 
tact) with the Yazatas.” 

The Pahlavi commentaries also throw a side-light on contem¬ 
porary events. The commentaries cannot be expected to disclose 
the political, social and .scientitic conditions of the time, but they 
enable one to form at least a rough estimate of the religious, philo¬ 
sophical, and, to some extent, the literary condition of the times. 

In the first place, the fact tliat we find comments on the simpl¬ 
est passages in the Avesta, leads us to believe that either the people 
of the time must have been entirely unable to comprehend Avestic 
ideas or that the commentators were not very confident that their 
translation by itself would be intelligible to the people. Indeed, 
we must not overlook the fact that the commentators had to deal 
with the sublime poetry of the Gathas, and the more or less poetical 
character of the rest of the Avesta. It was on account of this 
linguistic difficulty that they had to resort to glosses on even very 
simple expressions in order to avoid ambiguities. 

An estimate regarding the notion of charity prevalent during 
that age can be formed from the words 

occurring in Yasna IX., 49:—‘‘Thou dost give a thing unto him to 
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whom it should be given.’’ Tliis .^liows tliat tlie people ol'tho time 
knew that eliarity was not to ho prac-tised witliout diseriinination, 
and tliat it was a virtue oidy it it went to help tlu' deserving. 

.Vn obvious mistake of tlie Paldavi commentators consists in 
their attributing a physical body t-i to the abstract idea of the 
Avestic word <l<ier/t. Nowhere in the jairo philosophy of the Gathas 
is a i/itci'a understood to have a body like that either of a man or 
of a boast. This Paldavi notion and others of the kind about the 
Zoroastrian philoso[)hy mars our ap[)reciation of tbe excellen(;e 
and utilit}'of the commentaries; for if wo were to read the com¬ 
mentaries alone, without the original A vesta texts, our (stiniate td 
the philo.sophy of the Zoroastrian teachings would not bo very 
high. 

Hcjwever, it will not bo justifiable to conch nin the 3’ahlavi 
commentaries merelv liceausethov contain, scattered here andtber<>, 

V' V 

a few uncouth and wrong ideas about the sublime philosophy oi Za- 
rathushtra’s teachings. Before pronouncing, therefore, a emalemna- 
tion, one has only to imagine through what iliiiiculties the c(miincn- 
hitors had to clear their unaided way. 

In their time, they had ni> opportunity of studying conqiarat i vo 
philology, and there was no science like that of comparative jihiioso 
])hy and theology, as wf: have tiedav. Modern civilization affords 
us an invaluable assistance in mir studi*s, wbieh tbe learned 1 tasturs 
ofohl did not possess. And yet they have aehiio ed so very sueei-ss- 
ful results, although they are defieient in many respi-ets. Tbeir 
efforts have been so very successful that a close study of the 
Jhihlavi re<laction is now indispensable for a satist’actory study of tbe 
Avesta. For. although, at orii'dime. the Paldavi writings were reh;- 
"■ated to the liaekorouiifl as so much ot traditional lit-'rature which 
only hampers a scientific ‘•tudy of the original .Vvestic texts, a 
reaction has now set in. and even those savants who were the loinl- 
est in flecrying the bestowal of anv attention to the Paldavi coiii- 
nientaries, have now begun judiciously to utilise those works in 
their endeavours to unfold the old Avestan lore in a strictly scien¬ 
tific spirit. 


Behk.vm D. Asli. 
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I 

INTRODUCTION. 

Socialism is one of the most important questions of the day in 
almost all the states of Europe. As a recent writer’ on Socialism 
says, “There are good and true elements in socialism.... There are 
also bad and false elements in socialism.” Socialism or commu¬ 
nism has been tried on some practical basis several times. To stu¬ 
dents of Political Economy, the systems of St. Simon and ot iou- 
rier are well known.’ But the trials of these systems have failed. 

The word “ Socialism” is said to be not more than 80 years 
old. But some of its tenets— its “ had and false elements ’ are 
very old. The object of this paper is to give the version of Eirdousi 
and of other oriental writers, on the tenets of Mazdak, an Iranian 
socialist, who lived in the early part of the sixth century after 
Christ. 

As said by Gibbon, the people of Irsln were “ deluded and in¬ 
flamed by the fanaticism ” of this socialist, “who asserted the com¬ 
munity of women, and the equality of mankind, whilst he appropri¬ 
ated the richest lands and most beautiful females to the use of his 
sectaries”.* 

Rawlinson, referring to his communistic views, calls him a 
“ Magian reformer”, and says that he “presented the spectacle of 
an enthusiast* who preached a doctrine of laxity and self-indul¬ 
gence, not from any base or selfish motive, but simply from a con¬ 
viction of its truth,” * and asks us to compare his case with that of 
“ Eudoxus,' the predecessor of Epicurus, as reported by Aristotle”.* 
At least, as far as his views about marriage are concerned, from 
what we read of him in the oriental authors, we are not disposed to 


1 “ Socialism ” by Robert Flint. 

Fawcett’s Manual of Political Economy ” (1869) pp. 10'2-]O4. 

3 Gibbon’s Decline and F.Ul of the Koinan Empire” ( 1844) Vol 111 p. 116. 

* Rawlinson’s “ Seventh Great Monarchy ” (1876) p. 343, 

• Ibid., note 3 » Ibid., note 3. 
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exempt him from bad motives. Gibbon’s views, as given above, 
seem to portray him in his true colours. Malcolm estimates him 
in his proper character when he calls him a “religious impostor”.' 

Before describing the tenets of Mazdak, as given by Firdousi 
and other Mahomedan authors, we shall give here in brief, the 
references to him in the Pahlavi books. 

II. 

REFERENCES TO MAZDAK IN THE PAHLAVI BOOKS. 

1. The Pahlavi Vendidad. —The oldest Pahlavi writing, where- 
in Mazdak is referred to, is the Pahlavi Vendidad.’ In the fourth 
chapter of the Vendidad, * it is enjoined that a poor Zoroastrian, 
who seeks knowledge (i. e. wants education) or who seeks a wife 
(i. e. wishes to be married) or who wants some material or monetary 
assistance, may be helped. Then folloAvs instructions about the best 
time for seeking knowledge, i. e., for studies.* Then follows a 
passage which advises that the deserving poor may be helped with 
things wanted by them.’ Lastly comes the passage which re¬ 
commends a married life.* Therein it is said that a married per¬ 
son is better able to withstand difficulties and afflictions and to fight 
against evil-minded persons than one Avho is unmarried.' In the 
list of such evil-minded persons is mentioned the class of the impious 
starving heretics {ashemaoyhem anashavanem angitharestatem). As 
an instance of such an “impious starving heretic”, the Pahlavi 
translator and commentator gives the name of Mazdak. It gives 
the following words as a commentary :— Chcyan ^[azdakA-Bamdadnn 
vi'unash nafshman sir vashtmkmt aesJuhi pavan s{/g va marg dad”, * 
i. e., “ like Mazdak (son) of Bamdad, who, while he himself eats to 
satiety, gives up others to hunger and death”. 

This is an allusion to his imposture, that by his new creed he 
^ pretended to be an unselfish person but in the end he made himself 


I Malcolm’s “History of Persia” (1829): Vol. I., p. 104. > Fargard IV., 49. 

• J6/V?. 44. * 45. * Ibid,, i6. * Ibid., 

' Cf- “To tell the truth, however, family and property have done more to support 

me than I have to support them. They have compelled me to make exertions that I hardly 
thought myself capable of; and often, when on the eve of despairing, they have forced me, 
like a coward in a corner, to tight like a hero, not for myself, but for my wife and little 
ones”.—Tyronne Power. 

« Dastur Darab Peshotan’s text, p. 64, notes 4 and 5. Vide Dannesteter’* “ Zend- 
Avesta”, VoL II , p. 62, note 39. 
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rich at the cost of others. We shall see later on, on the authority 
of historians, that such Avas thought to be the case. 

2. The Bahman Yasht: a Dream of Zoroaster. —ThePahlavi 
Bahman Yasht speaks of a dream of Zoroaster wherein he saw a 
tree with “four branches, one golden, one of silver, one of steel, and 
one mixed up with iron”.* The dream, when interpreted, indicated 
that the tree was the great miller.ium after the revelation of the 
religion by Zoroaster and that the four branches were the four 
important epochs of that millenium, when four great personages 
appeared and important events happened. The tliird branch of the 
tree, rL., that of steel, indicated “the reign of the glorified {anv^hak- 
rukan) Khusro, son of Kevad (Kobad)” ’ (A. D. 531-578), who 
suppressed the heresy of Mazdak. The Bahman Yasht says: “During 
this time, the accursed Mazdik, son of Bamdad, who is opposed to 
the religion, comes into notice, and is to cause disturbance among 
those in the religion of God. And he, the glorified one, summoned 
Khusrb, son of Mahdad, and Dad-Auharmazd of Xishapur, who were 
high-priests^ of Ataro-patakan, and Ataro-frbbag. the undeceitful 
{akadba), Ataro-pfid, Atar6-Mitr6, and Bakht-ftfrid to his pre¬ 
sence....” * 

According to the Persian version of this subject, “ Khusr6 
sent a message to the accursed Mazdak, requiring him to 
reply to the questions of this priestly assembly on pain of death, to 
which he assented, and he was asked ten religious questions, but 
was unable to answer one; so the king put him to death im¬ 
mediately”.*' As we shall see later on, Firdausi refers to this priestly 
assembly mentioned in the Bahman Yasht. That Khusro (Xosh ir- 
wan) held such priestly assemblies for various, purposes appears 
from the Epistles ° of Manuschehar.® Xishfipuhar, who is 

1 Chap. 1. 1. S. B. E., Yol. V., p. lyi. a ibkL, Chap. I., 5. 

a Ibid, Chap. I., 6-7. West, S. B. E., Vol. V., p. 194. 

* West, S. B. E., Vol. V , p. 194, uote 2. 

» Epistle I, Chap. IV., 15-17 ; S. B. B., Yol. XYIII., p. 297. 

® Various references to these pnestly assemblies in the Epistles of Manuscheher 
and elsewhere, throw a side-bgiit on the Ecclesiastical hierarchy of ancient Iran, especially 
in the Mahoraedan times after the downfall of the Sassanian empire, (a) They say that 
the high-priests of principal centres, like Pars and Ivirman, had a council to advise them on 
principal ecclesiastical questions, (b) These high-priests even maintained a number of 
troops, (c) When the head priests became very old, their affairs were looked after by a 
committee of four learned priests (F<tZe S.B.E., Vol. XVIII., Introduction, p. XXYII). 
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often referred to in the Pahlavi Vendidfid and the Nirano-ist&n as a 

O 

commentator, 'iras a prominent member of these priestly assemblies 
of Noshirwan.' As Dr. West" says, it is possible that the 
above-mentioned priest Dad-Auharmazd of Nisliapur, referred to in 
the Rahman Yasht as taking a part in the priestly assemblies to 
discuss questions with Mazdak, is the priest Nisliapur of the court 
of Noshiny an referred to in the Epistles. 

Another Dream of Zoroaster. —The Rahman Yasht speaks of 
another dream of the prophet lyherein he saw a tree with seven 
branches. ’ In the interpretation of the dream, it is said of the 
sixth branch, which is that of steel, that it “is the reign of King 
Khusro, son of Kevad, when he keeps away from this religion the 
accursed Mazdik, son of Rfimdad, who remains opposed to the reli¬ 
gion along with the heterodox”." 

The Dream of Zoroaster as given in the Persian Zarthosht- 
nameh. —The Persian Zarthosht-nAmeh written by Zartliusht 
Rehrilm in 647 Yazdagardi;^A. D. 1278) also gives the second dream ‘ 
of Zoroaster as referred to by the Rahman Yasht. It says that 
the sixth branch vi:., that of steel, refers to the time of Noshirwan 
in Avhose reign the evil-minded Mazdak appeared but failed. 

The Dream of Zoroaster and the Dream of Daniel. —The 
dreams of Zoroaster have been pointed out as resembling the vision of 
Daniel, ” who saw that “the four winds of the heaven strove upon 
the great sea and four great beasts came up from the sea”.' One 
of the beasts which |Daniel saw had “great iron teeth”.* The 
four beasts of the Vision of Daniel were, like the four branches of 
the dream of Zoroaster, interpreted to mean “four kings which 
shall arise out of the earth”.” 

3. The Dinkard. —The Dinkard refers to Noshirwlin as one 
smiting apostasy. This apostasy is that of Mazdak. According to 
Dr. West, the reference in the Dinkard'" to the arrival of the fiend 


1 Epistle I., Chap. IV,, l.h, Vi'L’ S.P.E., Vol. XVUI., p, 297, notes 1 and 2. 
s Ibid. a The Bahinan Yasht, Chap. II., 14. *■ Ibid., 21. 

a ‘-LeLivre de Zoroastre (Zaratusht Nama) de Zartusht-i-Bahram Ben Pajdii ” 
public et traduit par Fredehc Rjsenberg. rh/e for the Persian te.ict pp, hS—G9 ; for the 
French translation, pp., 67 — 68 . 6 Daniel, chap. VII. 

7 /W.. Chap. VII, 2—3. s Ibid,!. 9 Ibid, 17. 

10 Dinkard Bk. IV., 28 ; S.8.E., Vol. XXXVII., p. 415 . 

Bk.lX., Chap. XXXII, 17; S.B.E., Vol. XXXVII, p. 2.j7, note 4. 
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and his evils in the ninth century after “the coming of the reli¬ 
gion” seems to be an allusion to the creed of Mazdak. Similarly the 
reference ‘ to “ some great triumph of the priesthood over some 
heresy”, may be an allusion to the triumph of Noshirwan and his 
party of priests over Mazdak and his followers. Again when the 
Dinkard’ refers to an “organisation of the religion by the glo¬ 
rified Khusroi, son of Kevild,” the allusion is to the assembly of 
priests summoned by him as referred to in the Pahlavi Bahman 
Yasht, and described by Firdousi. 

From the fact of the heretical teachings of Mazdak, apostasy 
in general has latterly come to be known at times as Mazdakih.L 

III 

FIRDOUSrS VERSION. 

Firdousi speaks of Mazdak as an eloquent, wise, thinking and 
ambitious person. He had endeared himself to king Kobdd and 
had become his Dastur or minister, and his treasurer. 

It was a famine that led him to, or gave him an opportunity 
to give expression to, socialistic views. A great .famine spread 
over Irdn and the poor populace collected at the palace of the king 
to ask for relief Kobdd who was the king’s minister went to the 
king and put to him the folloAving question:— 

“ Suppose a person is bitten by a snake and is on the point of 
losing his life, and suppose that another person has an antidote for 
snake-poison but he does not give it to the snake-bitten man. 
Then what punishment does the person, who refuses to give the 
antidote, deserve?” 

King Kobdd replied : “ The man who possesses the antidote is 
a murderer {khmi). He must be killed for bringing about the 
death of the snake-bitten person.” 

Mazdak then went to the people who assembled at the gate of 
the palace and said to them that he had consulted^he king, and that 
he would show them the way of relief the next morning. 

The people assembled again the next morning. On seeing 

X Dumrl, 8v. [.X., Cii.i., LtK, .5; S.B E., Vol X.XXfIt., p. 32S note 3 

. Bk. \ril„ ciiAp. Vlt, -26; S.B E., Vol. XL VII., p. 89, note 2. 

> Vuh Dinkard Bk. VIL, Chap. VII., 21; S.B.E, Vol. XLVII., p. 88.-Cf. Machia- 
veUsm from Machiavel, and Pers. Karsiaazi from Karsivaz, the wicked 

brother of Airisilb. 
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them Mazdak ran to the court of the king again, and said: “ Sup¬ 
pose there is a person who is imprisoned and not |being given any 
food he dies. What punishment is due to the person who possesses 
bread but does not give it to the personfimprisoned ? ’’ 

The king said, “He is a murderer of that poor man to whom 
he has refused food.” 

Having heard this, Mazdak took the two replies of the king 
as justifying what he was going to do to relieve the distress of the 
famine-stricken people. He went to the people and said, “ Go, and 
wherever you see grain, take a part of it for yourselves. If they 
ask for money plunder them.” Thus he advised ravage and plun¬ 
der to the poor famished people. He gave away his granary also 
to be plundered. They plundered also the king’s granary. 

When news of this state of affairs was conveyed to king Kobdd, 
he sent for Mazdak and asked for an explanation. He said that he 
relied upon the answers given by the king in reply to his questions. 
The grain was to the famine-stricken people what the antidote was 
to the snake-bitten man. He addei, “Oh king! If you are just, 
think well that the grain in the granaries (of the rich) is of no use 
if people die of hunger.” 

The argument of Mazdak seemed plausible to the king and he 
began to think over the matter. In the meantime, a large crowd 
assembled round Mazdak who propounded to them his socialistic 
ideas. He said: “The rich and the poor are equal. No one 
should possess more than what he actually wants. The relation¬ 
ship between the rich and the poor should be like that between the 
warp and the woof (/.e., one cannot do without the other in the 
fabric of society). The world must be just. If a rich man possess¬ 
es m )"3 t’l 11 hs wilts, it is u iliwful (4 irl a) for him to have it. 
Women, property and other things must be equally divided. The 
poor and the rich are equal. I want to put in order these inequa¬ 
lities, so that purity {i. e., justice) may appear and noble things 
may be distinguished from base ones. He who does not become one 
of this faith, e., this new sicialistic teaching) would, like a 
demon, be cursed by God,” 

Eirdousi then proceeds to say that Mazdak “treated all the poor, 
whether old or young, as one. He took away things from one per¬ 
son and gave them tojanother. The Mobads were depressed at this 

16 
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sight. When Kob&d heard his teachings, he adopted them and he 
was pleased with his words. The king made him sit on his right 
hand and the army did not know where the Mobad (i. e., the usual 
adviser of the king) was. All the poor who gained their bread by 
their toil went to him. His teaehiuofs flourished in the world and 

O 

nobody dared to oppose him. The rich turned away from the path 
of virtue. They had to give away to the poor what they had.” 

The Mazdakians, i. e., the followers of his teachings, soon 
numbered about 30000. Once a lar«:e meetino: of these followers 
was held on an open mnidan, as the king’s palace was not large 
enough to contain them. The king himself was present at the 
meeting. Mazdak there represented to the king^that as hisjprince 
Kesra (Chosroes, i. e., Noshirwan) had not as yet joined his new 
faith, he ought to be asked to pass a writing adopting the 
faith. He added that there were five evils which led men away 
from the path of righteousness. They were (1) jealousy ; (2) anger ; 
(3) revenge; (4) penury; and (5) divs (demons); ’and a man would 
follow the path of God if he would keep away from these. Wealth 
and women were the causes that generated these five evils. So 
these two, viz., wealth and woman, should be common property. 

Having*said this, Mazdak caught hold of'the hand of Noshir- 
w^n, who had 'gone to the meeting, with a view to ask him to 
accept his new teachings. Noshirw&n indignantly freed his hand 
from the grasp of Mazdak. Kobad asked his son why he did not 
accept this new faith. Xoshirwan said in reply that, if the king 
would give him time, he would prove the falsity of Mazdak’s 
teachings. Mazdak asked the period of time he wanted to be pre¬ 
pared to discuss the question. Noshirwan asked for a period of five 
months and he was given that time. Noshirwlin then sent messa¬ 
ges to different parts of Persia to call together learned persons who 
could thoroughly examine the pros and cons of the question. 
Among those that came there was one Hormazd from the city of 
Kurreh-i-Ardashir and one Meher-Azar from the city of Istakhar. 
The latter had brought with him 30 other savants. They all con¬ 
sulted together and resolved upon a plan to meet the arguments of 
M-azdak.* NoshirWitn then went to the court of his father and said 
that a day may be appointed to meet Mazdak. He proposed that. 


» These are the priestly assemblies referred to ia the Pahlavi bjeks. — Vi T ab )7e , p. 118 
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if Mazdak succeeded in proving the validity of lus faith, he 
(Xoshirwan) -would accept his creed. If otherwise, Mazdak and his 
associates may he given uj) to X’oshirwaii to he 2 )unished for their 
false creed. Razmeher, Kharrad, Earrahin, Remlui, and Behezad 
stood as -witnesses to this stij)ulation. 

The^ all met the next ilay at the court ot the king to discuss 
the question of IVIazdak’s teachings. One of the IMohads, who 
accompanied Xoshirwan, ojiened the dehate hy putting these ques¬ 
tions to Mazdak : 

1. \ ou say that wealth and women must he common jiro- 
perty for all. Then in the case of women how could it he possible 
for a father to say that such and such person is his son, and for a 
son to say that such and such j^ierson is his father 1 

2. Again, in the case of wealth, if all — the great and the 
small are equal, who will he the servants and who masters? AVho 
will serve you and who will serve me ? 

3. Again, when a man dies, who will inherit his jjrojierty,— 
the king or the citizen,— both being in your eyes equal? 

4. If all would be masters, who would he the labourers? If 
all were to jiossess wealth, who would be the wealthy jiersons (lit. 
treasurers)? ” 

The Mobad then added that such a state of affairs would devas¬ 
tate the whole of Iran. No religion in the world has ever pro¬ 
nounced such a doctrine of equality. 

This line of argument advanced hy the i)arty of Xoshirwan was 
not successfully met In* IMazdak and his Jiarty. Firdousi says fhat 
king Kobad a^tjmoved of the line of arguments advanced by Xoshir- 
wan’s jtarty. and he. in the end, was convinced that Mazdak’s creed 
was faulty and likely to bring ruin to Iran. So, he gave iq) INIaz- 
dak and his 30000 acconi 2 )lices into the hands of Xoshirwan, who 
thereufjon put Mazdak to death. 

Firdousi adds, on the authority of a learne<l man, that Mazdak, 
having won the heart of the king by his seemingly jjlausible argu¬ 
ments, had once tried to jmt his creed int<j jmactice, and on the 
plea that women and wealth were common jjrojK-rty for all, hafl once 
asked the king to entrust to him his daughter and his throne. This 
exasperated the king and he turned away from the creed of 
Mazdak. 
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Thus -we learn from the abovementioned version of Eirdousi 
that it was hToshhwan who saved Iran from the evils of the false 
elements of Mazdah’s socialism. As said by Gibbon, “ It was the 
first labour of his leign to abolish the dangerous theory of common 
or equal possessions : the lands and women which the sectaries of 
Mazdak had usurped, were restored to their lawful owmers ; and the 
temperate chastisement of the fanatics or impostors confirmed the 
domestic rights of society”.* 

IV. 

OTHER MAHOMEDAN AUTHORS. 

We shall supplement our version from Eirdousi with that from 
some other known Mahomedan authors like Mafoudi, Tabari and 
Mirkhond. 

Macoudi. — Magoudi’s references to Mazdak are brief. He 
calls him a Zendik.’ He says that Mazdak had formulated a re¬ 
volt against Kobiid. The result was that Mazdak was dethroned. He 
regained his throne after some time. On coming to the throne, 
Noshirwan killed Mazdak and 80000 of his followers. 

Tabari.— Tiibari gives a separate chapter* on the teachings 
of Mazdak. According to this author he came from Nishipur in 
Khorasan. He pretended to be a prophet, but he was really not 
so. He taught the old religion of Persia, with this exception that 
he abolished marriage and ownership in property, saying * that 
“the God of the Universe has given these (women and wmlth) 
equally to all men.” This doctrine pleased most young men, the 
debauched and the common individuals, and many adopted it. 
Kobad, in the twelfth year of whose reign Mazdak declared this new 
creed, sent for him and inquired about it. Kobad was licentious 
and fond of women. So, he was inclined to the teachings of Mazdak 
who attached no importance to the sacred tie of marriage. The 
j)eople with the help) of the chief Dastur dethroned and imprisoned 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Romaa Empire ” (1844): Vol. III., pp. 117-118. 

- I do not undei-staud, why .M. liarbier de Meynard (Mayoudi par Rarbier 

de Meynard, Vol. II., p. 11)5) translates here the word as Manichben. Though there may 
be some traits common to the Zeudiks and to t,he Manicheens, yet the .sects seem to be, 
to a great extent, different. 

® Part II., Chap. XXIX.—T.ibari par Zoteiiberg, Tome II pp. 148-52. 

* tj I j j j 

(Munshi Xawal Kishore’s Text, p. 313 11. 2-3.) 
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him, and put liis brotlier'JamPsp on tie tl k i e. C: e ol bi.'^ f-ipttis 
went to his prison and wrapjied liini in Ixddiiigs and blankets, and 
passed the bundle out of tlie prison under the pretence tliat it be¬ 
longed to her. She said to the jaihir. who wanted to seduce her, 
that she was in her niontldy illness, and that, as, according to tlie 
Persian custom, people did not come into contact witli the b(jdy and 
clothings of women during such illness, Kobadhad directed her bed- 
dings and clothing to be removed. Kobad. who was concealed in 
the bundle of the beddings, after being thus released from Ids im¬ 
prisonment fled from Persia. He then returned after some time witli 
foreign assistance and regained his throne. He then renounced the 
company and the teachings of Mazdak, who, later on, vas killed by 
Noshir wan. 

Mirkhond. — Mirkhond, in his Pozatus-safa. says that Mazdak 
won over king Kobad to his new creed by a stratagem. Pie pretend¬ 
ed that his new faith was revealed to him by Clod and imposed upon 
the king by showing him a so-called miracle. Pie got a subterranean 
communication to be made with the vault of a lire-temjde, and hid 
an accomplice under the ground below tlie vase of tlie Sacred P'’ire. 
Then he took the king with him to tlie iiie-temple and ottered to 
converse with the Sacred Phre. The man. who was hid in tlie 
DTOund under the fire vase, talked with liim freelv. Pdie king took 
this to be a miracle and was converted to the new creed.' 

According to Mirkhuiul, the following ivere the teacbings of 
Mazdak :— 

1. ^Vealth and the sexes wine common jirojierty.’ 

2. Intercourse witli the next of kin (lit. tliosc proliibited) 
was good.^ 

.3. The slaughter of animals and eating tlieir flesh was uidaw- 
ful.' ‘ He permitftd the use (_!'oggs as food while prohibiting meat 
diet. 


1 Muiishi N'aval Ki-^horc's Tlx*", Vol. f., p .(c SifyU \[i' ii'iire >'ir 

Divers Antifpiitees de la Ptr-e. pp. 

^ Ax' I ^ ^ 3 d ^ 

(Munxlii Xawal Ki^-liore’s Vo!. 1., p I. 22.) 

* (I hid.) Jy*-" o b Cl 

* {Ibid.) ^ d P I j e> U ^ 
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4. The putting on of coarse cloth and living a kind of austere 

life. 

The result of these teachings was, according to Mirkhond, this: 
“ He drew to his faith the lowest classes of people. They commit¬ 
ted rape on women of the highest classes. Children could not say 
who their fathers were and nobody was certain about the possession 
of his property.” Mazdak, says Mirkhond, had, at one time, the auda¬ 
city to demand from his royal disciple, king KobM, his queen. * 
The king was prepared to grant the demand, but Xoshirw^n saved 
the honour of his royal mother by requesting Mazdak with great 
importunities to withdraw his demand. The ministers of the king 
were so much displeased with his conduct that they dethroned and 
imprisoned him and placed his brother Jamasp on the throne. Ko- 
bad being released from his prison by a stratagem of one of his 
sisters, regained his throne after some time with foreign assistance 
and had by that time given up his liking for the teachings of Maz¬ 
dak. Xoshirwan, on coming to the throne, killed Mazdak. Mir¬ 
khond says that various different accouiitsjof Mazdak and his party 
were known during his time. 

Alberuni. —Alberuni includes Mazdak in the list of his pseudo¬ 
prophets. He attributes bad motives both to Mazdak for introdu¬ 
cing his new creed and Kobfid for encouraging and adopting it. He 
says : 

‘‘Kobadh, too, believed in him. But some of the Persians 
maintain that his adhesion was a compulsory one, since his reign 
was not safe against the mass of the followers of Mazhdak. Accord¬ 
ing to others, again, this Mazhdak was a cunning sort of man, who 
managed to concoct this system, and to come forward with it 
simply because he knew that Kobadh was charmed by a woman who 
was the wife of his cousin ; and that for this reason Kobadh has¬ 
tened to adopt it. Mazhdak ordered him to abstain from sacrificing 
cattle before the natural term of their life had come. Kobadh said : 

‘ Your enterprise shall not succeed until you make me master 
of the mother of Anushirwan, that I may enjoy her.’ Mazhdak did as 
he wished, and ordered her to be handed over.” ^ 


1 Gibbon on the authority of Tocock who refers to an Arab historian for his 
authority says tnat Kobad himself ottered his queen to Maudak, (Gibbon flip. 116 n. 4 
Chap XLU. 

* Alberuni’s ‘'Chronology of Ancient Nations,” translated by Dr. Saohau, p. 192. 
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According to Albirimi, there was nuuthiT pseudo-] )ro])lK't 
named Almukanna, who declared liimself as an incarnation of Cod 
and made obligatory ‘‘all tlie laws and institutes whicli Ma/Iidak 
had established.” ‘ This was about 200 years alter Mazdak. 

The Dabistan.— The Dal>ist an lias a special section (section 
16) ’ treatiniz of tlie teacbiim's of Mazdak. Accordin'’- to tliis 
work, Mazdak had written a sjiecial Itook on liis new i-n.’ed. It 
was known as Desnad. The autlior of tlie iJabi.stan ipioti-s a num 
her of passages from this book. His version oi' (lie ti-nets of 
Mazdakism gives a good deal more than what we re.nl in Firdousi. 
Maeoudi, Tabari, Mirkhond and Allieruni. The addition contains 
some elements which are common to Zoroastrianism, for e\am])le. 
the subject of the so-called dualism. 

x\.s to the special tenets of iVIazdak, the Dabistan reju’esents 
Mazdak as justifying them on two grounds. Tlie lirst is that of 
justice referred to by Firdousi. The second is tliat of the removal 
of a fertile cause of quarrels prevalent in the world. Wealth and 
woman are two sources that are a fre<juont cause of dissimsions in this 
world. If both of those were posses.sed equally by men, it was 
alleged, there would be no cause of (|uarrol. We shall*gi\-e liere in 
the words of the author of the DabistanThc tem.-ts and the grounds 
on which they were supposed to have been ba'C'l. 

“It is also stated in the s;unc volume (Desnad) ; ‘ Whatever 
is not according with the light and agrees with darkness, la-conies 
wrath, destruction, and discord. And whereas almost all conten¬ 
tions among mankind have been cau-'cd by riches and women, it is 
therefore necessary to om-inci])atc the fomalo sex and have wealth 
in common: he, therefore, ma<le all men partners in ricln-s and 
women: just as they are of tire, water, and grass.’ In the same 
volume we find : ‘It is a groit injustice that one man s wife should 
be altogether beautiful, whilst another's is quite the contrary : it 
therefore becomes imperative, on the score of justice and true reli¬ 
gion, for a good man to resign his lovely wife for a short time 
to his neighbour, who has one both evil and ugly : and also take to 
himself for a short time his neighbour s deformed consort.’ 

1 .A.lbermii’3 ‘‘ Clironolo"y ’’ translated by Sachan, p, 191. 

1 “The Dabistan, or .School of .Manners”, tri'ol'i'e i by Di'il Sh-i and .\ntli niy 
Troyer (1343) : Vol. I., pp. 372-379. 
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“ Mazdak has also said : It-is altogether reprehensible and 
imoropsr that one man should hold a distinguished rank, and an- 
other remain poor and destitute of resources : it is therefore incum¬ 
bent on the believer to divide his wealth with his co-religionist; 
and so tiaught the religion of Zardusht, that he should even send 
his wife to visit him, that he may not be deprived of female society. 
But if liis co-religionist should prove unable to acquire wealth, or 
show proofs of e'ctr ivagance, infatuation, or insanity, he is to be 
confined to the house, and measures adopted to provide him with 
food, clothing, and all things requisite; whoever assents not to 
these arrangements is consequently a follower of Ahriman’s, and 
they get contributions from him by compulsion.” * 

From what follows in the Labistdn it appears that Mazdak’s 
tenets were preserved and followed long after him and they pre¬ 
vailed in later Mahomedan times even upto the time when the 
Dabistfin was written. 

V. 

THB SOURCE OF MAZDAKISM. 

Mazdak’s teachings have been run down by Parsee books as 
being foreign to Zoroastrianism. The question may be asked 
where they came from. Lid they arise in Iran itself, from the 
fertile but mischievous mind of Mazdak himself, or were they 
imported into Irdn from a foreign country ? They seem to have 
come to Irdn from a foreign country. 

Mr. Simcox in his ‘‘Primitive Civilizations” “ thinks that in 
his teachings Mazdak was a disciple of Mencius,’ a Chinese sage. 
At the end of the fifth and at the commencement ofl the sixth 
centuries, several embassies had been sent ^to China from Persia. 
In 461 and 466 A. L., two embassies were sent. In 509 A. L., 
KobM had sent another embassy to China. Mr. Simcox thinks 
that this fre|U3nt intercourse between China and Persia had 
brought about the introduction of the teachings of Mencius from 
China into Persia, 

1 “ The OabistAn ’’ of and IVoyer, pp. 377-.378. 

» “Priinitiv-e Uiv^iUzvtioiis or O uliiies of the History of Ownership in Archaic 
Communities”, by E. J. Simoo'c (1891); Vol. II., pp, 128-129, 

» Mencius is the Latinised form of \lang-tsze. He is .said to hare lired from 371 
to 289 B. C. ( Enoyclopmlia Britannica. Vol. XYL, p. 3.) 
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We have seen above, in Firdousi’s version of Mazdak’s teaching, 
that he won king Kobitl to his socialistic view by some ingenious 
questions. The method of the Chinese moralist Mencius also was 
in, what Simcox calls, “the form of Soeratic interrogation”. 
He is described as having the following eonver.sat!on with king 
Hway of Seang : — 

Mencius.— “ Is there any difference between killing a man 
with a stick and with a swords ” 

King Hway.— “ There is no difference.” 

Mencius.— “ Is there any difference between killing a man 
with a sword and with bad government ? ” 

King Hway.—“ There is no difference.” 

Mencius. — “In your kitchen there is fat meat ; in your stable 
there are fat horses. Your people have the look of hunger, and on 
the wilds there are those who have died of famine. Your dogs 
and swine eat the food of men, and you do not know to make any 
restrictive arrangements. ' There are people dying from famine 
on the roads, and you do not know to issue the stores of your 
granaries for them. When people die, you say, ‘ It is not owing 
to me; it is owing to the year.’ In what does tliis differ from 
stabbing a man and killing him, and then saying, ‘ It was 
not I, it was the weapon’ ? ” 

We thus see that there is a good deal of similarity between 
the form and the substance of Mazdak’s interrogatories to the Ira- 


1 Simcox: “ Primitis^o Civilizitioiis” Vol. IF., p. 3.5. > 

» The restrictive arraugements referred to in the Cliiiie.se "Book of Itite.s ” are 
thus described by Mr. Simcox : •• The Book of Rites ooiit.uiis some striking provisions 

expressly designed to prevent the S^ate charges from becoming an oppre.ssive burden on the 
cultivators. The amount of rice eomsumed per head of tlie populitiou wvs estim.i.ti‘d at 
about IJ lbs. per diem in an average year. With a beautiful harve.st it might ri.se to 2 lbs , 
and in a bad year it might fall to 1 lb ; but it was the duty of the officers iii cliarge of the 
public grauaries to watch the h.irvcst.s an 1 the slate of t!ie p iblio snor-is, an 1 wlijn tlie 
lower limit of con.sumptiou was reached, to import grain from adjoining province.s, to 
remove the people to more productive regions, an 1 to w.irn t!ie sivercign to rcilu^e the 
expenses of the state. In times of famine thi king hi l id g-cat feasti, an I all otiicr 

optional items of exexpeiiliture were cnrtaile 1. I’lr; g.jiienl rite of expenditure 

ought, it was held, to be determined upon the ave.Mge r.;v-j-rD fo.’ thirty yoir.s,—a perm 1 
long enough to allow good and bad years to balance each other. A thriving State was one 
in which a surplus had been acoumnlated sufficient to provide for a .serie.s of six bad years ; 
a State that had not a surplus sufficient for three years was doomed to prompt extinction"’ 
Ibid., p. 35). 

17 
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Ilian king' Kobad and Mencius s interrogatories to the Chinese king 
Hway, and it appears probable that Mazdak took his teaching 
from the Chinese Mencius. Sinicox says that Chinese radical 
ism. it seems, lost some of its sweet resemblances and temperance 
in tlio course of transmission, and the communistic element in 
Mazdak'.-, doctrino is a purely Persian addition.” * 

Accurtliny to Mirkhond, he also prohibited the use of meat 
as food and Ijy liis example of putting on coarse cloth and by his 
retired devotion, recommended, as it were, an ascetic life. The 


Parsee books and Firdousi do not refer to this part of his teachings. 
It is Mirkhond who refers to them. According to Alberuni, there 
was no complete prohibition. The prohibition ivas against the 
slaughter of animals, but when the animals died of natural death, 
their flesh was, though that is not said in so many words, permitted 
to be eaten. 

These teachings also may have come from China, where they 
had spread with the Buddhistic faith from India. Or possibly they 
were imported direct from the Buddhism of India. We know that 
Buddhism had gone to the very borders, nav, in some cases, had 
even crossed the frontiers, of Iran. 

According to the above-cjuoted 2 >‘'>'Ssage of the Dabistan, 
Mazdak, while preaching his tenets of wealth and women being 
common property, pretended to take “ tlie religion of Zardusht” 
for his authority. It is like our modern saying of the Devil 
quoting tlie Scripture. We do not know, on what authority, the 
Dabistan bases its statement, when it makes Mazdak say “ So 
taught the religion of Zardusht ”. But if the statement is correct, 
and if Mazdak rested — however wrongly — on the authority of 
the teachings of Zoroaster, let us see what that writing was. 
I think it is the passage of the Yendidad above referred to (lY, 
44). The ^lassage speaks of a humo-dacna (co-religionist) going 
to another co-religionist, and asking for help. According to tlie 
Dabistan, Mazdak also speaks of a ham-dhi “, i. e.. a aco- 

religionist sharing his wealth and wife with another ham-dui. 
Again in the Pahlavi commentary of a passage * (Vend. lY, 49) 


1 Sinicox : *• Piiinitive Civilizatif.ns,” Vol. 11.. p, 129. 

• Bombay Lithographed edition of l2li2 Hijri. p. 114, 1. '>. 


» Vi<h above p. 117. 
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which follows, and the subject of which arises from, this passage, 
Mazdak is referred to by name. So, I think that, if, as mentioned 
by the Dasatir, Mazdak pointed to any passage in tlie A vesta, it 
was this passage of the Vendidad. He misrepresented tlie passage, 
and twisted its sense to serve liis purpose. Tlie Vendidad recom¬ 
mended Zoroastrians to help their poor co-religionists who asked for 
money and who desired to marry and to be educated. Mazdak 
twisted the meaning and said that it meant that they were to 
share their wealth and women with other eo-religionists. 

JivANJi Jamshedji Modi. 



THE LAW AND ITS REPRESENTATIVES 

IN PERSIA. 

The object of this article is to compile all that is to be 
found in Sa’di’s Bustan and Gulistan concerning the law and 
its representatives. 

The references to pages are made to the following works:— 

Le Boustan de Sa‘di; Texte persan avec un commentaire persan 
publie sous les auspices de la societe orientale d’Allemagne : par 
Ch. H. Graf. Yienne, 1858. 

The Gulistan of Shaikh Muslihu‘d din Sa‘di of Shiraz. By 
John Platts. London, ISfl. 

The two expressions for “law” in Sa'di are sharia (Gul. 

V. 19, p. 118, and VII. 17, ji. 135) and/-aiyi/l'A (Bus. IV. 108, 
p. 241). 

The law of legacy vasiyat (last will) is treated in Gul. 

VI. 1, p. 120. Cf. Kremer,' Kulturgeschichte des Islam, I. 540, p. 
534. It is worthy of note that the ruling prince often seized the 
property of a merchant dying within his dominions.—Bus. I. 272, 
p. 58. 

As regards ‘-ab i- e., religious bequest, the rule is that 

“it has no owner”.— Gul. II, 13, p. 52. 

The law of debt among the Persians was far more rigorous 
than, for instance, among the pre-Islamic Bedouins.’ 

A variety of [)lodges jjt ylrar is mentioned. They are the 
saddle-cloth jtainail - (Gul. I. 14, p. 26) and the 

clothing mural,k'a which the Sufis used to pawn for wine.’— 
Bus. ^ II. 128, p. 339. 

X’I 5 d/■f 

I i I ^ 

1 cf. .fiicob, Lebcn dtr vorislarnisclien Beduinen, p, 216 . 

2 Ifiifiz pawns forwine the dervi.-h-niantle ( A'A/r^a), a praying-carpet {sfjjide) and 

a book ( ). Cf. .Jacob, Pas \\ tinhaus iiebst Zubehor nach rien (laaclan des Hafii in 

■‘Oneutalische Studi#u”. Theodor Xoeldeke gewidinet. Gie.ssen. 1006. 
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“ See thou these Sufis who have di’uiik wine. 

They have paiyned their mantle for wine.” 

If a debtor was unable to discharge his liabilities, he was sent 
to prison, and was released only when the debt was paid off, or if 
some other person stood surety for him.—Bus. II. ji. 154. If, 
however, the debtor failed to keep his engagement, the surety had 
himself to pay the amount or go to jail. 

One of the commonest offences was theft: of money (Bus. VII. 
8, p. 327); of blankets y.i/im (Gul. II. 13, p. 52); of articles 
of clothing hatjhiltalc (Bus. lA^. 272 )'; of turbans dastar 

(Bus. IV. 410, p. 272 ); and of caskets durj (Gul. II. 5, 
p. 48 ). The thief used to force an entrance into tlie house from 
the roof on to Tvhieh he swung himself by means of a rope (Bus. 
IV. 410, p. 271; Gul. V. 19, p. 118). Night watchmen 
pdsbdn (Bus. I. 833, p. 121; Gul. I. 17, p. 28) , and ‘(u^as the 
night-patrol; (Bus. II. 189, p. 503") are appointed as a 
protection against thieves. If the thief was caught red-handed, 
he was sure to receive a good thrashing. He was then handed over 
to the judge, with his hands tied behind his neck ( Bus. A'. 73, p. 
294 ). The usual punishment for thieves was that their hands were 
cutoff. (Gul. III. 29, p. 85; II. 13, p. 52; A'll. 19, p. 139.) 
Sometimes, but more rarely, their heels were pierced. ( Gul. A"II. 
19, p. 139 ). 

Loss of tongue was the retribution for slander or libel. 
(Gul. I. 35, p. 42; Bus. I. 793. p. 117. ) 

In other cases, the punishment of fine and confiscation of 
property Avas inflicted ; o. g., if a Lhrdjah did something Avhich 

AA’as displeasing to the king. ( Gul. I. 25. p. 35; Gul. I. G, p. 20; 
Bus. I. 6G, p. 35). If the fine remained unpaid, an alternative 
sentence of imprisonment AA’as passed. ( Gul. 1. 25, p. 35 ). 

Gul. I. 41 tells us that a Negro Avho had ravished a Chinese 
girl, AA'as ordered to be precipitated from the roof of the palace into 
the moat. 


1 Cf. Barbier Je Muyiiard; Chez les Tartares le h.tijhiU'it est uiiespcce ile justaucorpis 
en coton qui se porte sous la cuira.>3e: chez lea Persaiis c’est line tiuiiq ie toils lu^^cre et 
transparente qui se met sous le justaucorps nomine antan ; c’e.st ce que les Ottomans nom- 
nicnt sadch, ou ah — sadeh. 

“ Cf. Jacob, Uas AYeinliaus nebst Zubehor nach den Gaselen des Hafiz, p. 4. 
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The oftence of ])ederasty was punishable by death. ( Gul. V. 
19, pp. 11M18 ). 

The rack•s/u’/rni/hA was also employed. Eor instance, a 
faithless official is recorded to have actually given up the ghost 
during the torture. (Gul. I. -l,p. 33 ). 

Vicarious punishment is ver\" interesting. In Gul. VII. 10, p. 
132, it is related that the son of a dervish having drunk wine, 
created a disturbance, killed a man, and lied away from the city. 
His father was seized in his place, a chain put round his neck, and 
fetters on his feet. We also find that the wife and children of a 
criminal were disgraced. (Bus. I. 2G8, p. 58). 

The treatment in the prisons depended greatly on the warders, 
(Gul. I. 35, p. 35) and Avas often very cruel. Instead of jails, 
occasionally wells were made use of. We have it mentioned in 
Bus. I. 943, p. 134, that 

'' That person helps captiA'es, 

Who himself may have been a cajjtive in bondage.” 

The prisoners were, however, sometimes alloAved to see the out¬ 
side world, e. g., they were visited by their friends. ( Bus. I. irfe, 
p. 115). 

Capital punishment was mostly carried out in the folloAving 
manner. The executioners, (Bus. VII. 34, p. 33) AA'ho 

seem to have been recruited from the Turkish tribes (Bus. II. 449, 
p. 184) laid the condemned criminal on a carpet knoAvn as the deca¬ 
pitation carpet nnt'a'i (Bus. I. 5G3, p. 9) Avhich was made of 
leather. The head of the criminal was severed from the bod}' 
by the sword, and, after the execution, enA'eloped in the nxiVai. 
People thronged in numbers in the streets, collected at the gates 
and even climbed up on the roofs of houses to Avitness the execu¬ 
tion (Bus. II. pp. 183-184 ). Another method of carrying out 
the sentence of death was to thrOAV the criminal into a pit chah 
(Gul. I. 22, p. 33)orintoa ditch 6'^^^ khandak [Gful. I. 41, p. 44). 

The trial of minor offences Avas carried on before the 
muhtasib. His duty Avas also to superintend the streets, and “to 
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prevent public wrong-doing of any kind. ’ Druidiards were also 
under his supervision (Gul. II. 19, p. 55 ), but be had no jurisdic¬ 
tion over offences of this nature committed indoors. (Gul. II. 1, p. 
46). He had, besides, also to keej) an eye on prostitutes ( Gul. I. 
If, p. 28), and to see that mercliant.s and dealers used accurate 
weights and measures. (Bus. I. 224, p. 52). 

The execution of punishment was in the hands of the head of 
the police, shalchauJi. (Gul. VIII. LIU, p. 170).* He had to 
settle more important matters than the inulttasil), such as 
matrimonial quarrels, like the Kazi(Gul. VI. 8. p, 125), cases 
of assault, murder and manslaughter (Gul. VIII. 108, p. 149), and 
was greatly feared on account of his rigour (Gul. VIII. 110,p. 170). 

The Kazi whose turban was made of 50 yards of stuff ( Bus. TV, 
121, p. 262) sat on his judgment cu.shion ,^1-,= mnsnad-1 - lozn 

(Gul. V. 19, p. IIG). wrapped up in his ///.(•( Bus. IV. 116. 

p. 341 ), * surrounded by the jury, and pronounced his sentence 
futira (Bus. I. 265, p. 57 ). A written decree d?-' (Bus. I. 147, 
p. 45) in which were recorded the sentence and the reasons of the 
judge, was also handed over to the parties concerned. 

Concerning disputes them.selves, we do not find mucli to learn 
in Sa'di. According to Gul. VIII. 108, p. 169, a Kazi exists for 
the purpose of correcting pick-pockets, w tarruran. We see 
from Gul. VI. 8, p. 125. that the Kiizi, like the .vZ/nG/aa/i, had also 
to settle matrimonial quarrels. The Kazi wlio was addressed as 
mnuld or sadr-i-hith'ir (Bus. IV. 122, p. 242), 

and before whom the whole of the audience kissed the ground as a 
sign of homage (Gul. V. 19, p. 116), was not always an unobjection¬ 
able personage, but one easily acce.ssible to bribery. ( Gul. VIII. 
109, p. 170 ). 

j 0 G 

1 On the functions of the ifufitasib, ijehmauer, Joiirrial iS'JOrll. 119- 

190, 347,392 ; ISGl : I, 1 - 76.— Of Gold/ihcr, Muh. Studien I. .•tocordiiis,,- to which tlie 

surveillance of public demon.sstratioiis of grief were within the isiihero of the Mulitasib. __Cf. 

further : Raph du Mans, K.stat de la Petse en 1660, p. 36. 

a Of .J.acob, Das Weinhaus nebst Zubehbr nach den Gaselen des Hafiz, p. 5. 
a ( 311 : une robe ordinairement d’ indienuo, ouverte par di-vaiit; c’e.st a putpros le feredje 
et le caftan des Turcs : quelqiiefoi,s aussi cemot designe le turban ;i chaperon (tuiles in ). — 
Barbier de Meynard. 
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“ The teetli of every one are blunted by sourness, 

Except the Kazi’s which are alFected by sweetness. 

The Kilzi who takes five cucumbers as a bribe 

Will substantiate thy claim to a hundred melon fields.” 

Cf. Bacher, Sadis Apliorismen und Siimgedichte p. 48: 

J3 * 

J U ^ J ^ ^ 

“ When a perquisite is made to enter through one door of the 
Kazi, honesty being helpless departs through the other door.” 

We also find a case mentioned (Gul. V. 19, pp. 117-118 ) of a 
Kazi giving himself up to the pleasures of wine and love with a 
handsome youth. The latter offence was punishable by death. ‘ 

There were often lively scenes on the occasion of trials of eases, 
as we learn from Bus. IV, p. 240. There was an outburst of words, 
such as I*-* Uma /, I't yafiaJI/m, hcdn, and ndim. Sa‘di com¬ 
pares lawyei’s fnldJiun (Bus. IV. 93, p. 239), with furious*cocks 
falling on each other with beak and claw. This one behaved like 
a drunken man, that one beat the ground with his hands. 

Cases were compounded in the presence of the Kttzi by parties 
kissing each other on the head and the face. ( Gul. VIL 19, p. 
143). If the K'lzi Avas incapable of performing the duties of his 
office, he Avas obliged to surrender the tal‘ and the turban, Avhich 
AA'ere the tokens of his dignity.—Cf. Bus. IV. 116, p. 241, AA’here 
he resigns voluntarily. 

The mi/arref (Bus. IV. 94, p. 239 and Bus. IV. 119, 

p. 242), or naldb, (Bus. lA^. 142, p. 244), acted as usher of 
the court.* 

Carl Philipp. 

1 This reminds me of the story “(Jd/.i we derviah”. A dervish who is the defendant in 
five cases, siir^jrises the K:ui with .a boy in a compromising situation. To secure the silence 
of the dervish, the Kazi lets him win all the five cases. But he himself take.s from each of 
the plaintiffs one hundred “liinars” asoost.s —Cf. further, A'eit, Graf Platens Nachbildiingen 
aus Hafis’ Diwau in: Studien Zur vergleiohenden Literaturgeschichte, 1908, p. 42.5. 

i Barljier de Aleynard : Le mot nakib fill! designe ordiiiairemeiit un chef de 
corainunaute ou un gouverneur, un magistrat .special, est explirpie par Soudi comme 
1’ equivalent de moiiziiir, c’est-ii-dire de 1’ hn'S.sier charge d’appeler les causes et 
d’ introdiiire les plaideurs. Cette signiication est oraise par les dictionnaire.s. 

» On the activity of the ,)i'iar/e/ as a mitrimo.iial agent, cf. Estat de la Perse en 
1660. par Raph Du Mans. p. p. Schefer (Publ. de IV'cole de.s langues orient, viv. 2 ^ aerie 
20) p. 38. 



THE AVESTIC AND THE VEDIC 

The exact parallelism of the grammatical forms! in two cognate 
languages, which is so peculiarly apt to set off the contrasting 
features of their'phoneties, is, except in the case of the Lituanic 
and the Lettic. perhaps nowhere so remarkably prominent as 
in the Avestic, and the Vedic Sanskrit. Vedic Sanskrit, in truth, 
is a contradictio in adjecto in so far as Vedic is not Sanskrit, and 
Sanski'it not Vedic. (-3if^tT-T(M) is, as I pointed out 

already in 1881 (see page xxxiii of the preface to Vol. IV of 
my Rigveda translation), the participle of the verb 
(Catap. Br. X. 5, 1,3) taken in the sense “ he construes correctly ”, 
“he speaks correct grammar”. So the language of the Cata- 
patha-Brahmana was in its time certainly “the Sanskrit” of tlie 
time being, though, later on, it has been superseded by a more 
modern form, supposed to be more regular and-more grammatical. 
People might, therefore, have spoken of a “sanskriti” or of a 
“samskara”, although’this has not been the case. It is clear like¬ 
wise that the term (-sj^-Trr^n) has nothing at all to do with 
“sanskrita”. is necessarily derived from (common 

people), adj. 3 ^; JUfH in'?!, language of the vulgar.) 

Though the term “sanskrita” applied to a particular form of 
speech is not found in Piinini ( only etc.), we see 

that the verb itself was used evidently long before his time. 
We might translate as “ settled ”. Vedic Sanskrit is, 

therefore, an incorrect expression. Panini uses only »TRT. A 
correct learned denomination would be as is the 

oldest, most genuine, ethnic denomination for the Indians of 
the Vedic times. But for the want of a specific term, equally 
short, significant and comprehensive, the word used per¬ 
haps now and then in a less rigorous acceptation may pass unchal¬ 
lenged. 

As a previous knowledge of phonetic laAvs permits us to 
construe beforehand the grammatical forms, whether we know only 

18 
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the fundamental or the derived forms (modified by a particular 
change, as for instance of s into h), so the forms themselves when 
placed side by side suggest a question which has its foundation in 
the distinction we necessarily, or rtither, inevitably, make between 
what is essential and what is not, what is an intrinsic feature and 
what is an accidental one. We are not by any means permitted to 
suppose that two or more variations of forms are equally original, 
unless we can point out or suggest one still older. So we have to 
distinguish between (l) forms absolutely identical ; (2) forms modb 
fied (a) phonetically, (b) by a formative element; (3) forms abso¬ 
lutely different, e. g.,-^r; -f (-“«•}- - ) but with identity 

of function. 

My present object is to point out a remarkable instance of 
identity of form whieli had hitlierto escaped notice until I discover¬ 
ed it in 1896, when I published a short remark on it in the Reports 
of the Royal Society of Sciences of Bohemia. However, that 
article does not seem to have attracted the attention of the public. 
As I may, therefore, consider its contents as generally unknown 
(or wilfully disregarded), and unlikely to be appreciated hence¬ 
forth, I should like to direct the public attention to it anew, the 
more so because the contents of the passage in question are of great 
importance in connection with certain liturgical views prevalent in 
ancient India. 

In a very remarkable chapter in the Mahabhdrata XIII, 93, 
called there occurs a spell ( ) , which stands 

apparently in no connection,— at least in no intelligible con¬ 
nection,— with the context, but quite intelligible by itself, highly 
remarkable in point of grammar and phraseology. Viewed super¬ 
ficially, it looks rather uncouth, in the very sense of the word, but 
the difficulties are easily overcome. The in question, for 

such it is, in spite of its having been preserved among the texts of 
the great epic, runs thus : 

^ I II 

The last word is at once clear; it is a Vedic form of the first 
sing. med. of a mixed mood, at once precative and desiderative, of 
, instead of f^i™, “ I would be born”; “ I wish 
I might be born”. Though ^ is no regular form, it is 
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natural to refer it likewise to the root ^ (to beget) as a form of 
the third conjugation, (“beget here; I would be begotten”).' 
Various corrections might be tried, but one could not obtain any¬ 
more plausible results. 

The first half of the verse requires little help ; the initial ^ 
stands often even in the oldest texts for ^ , so that ^ 

would signify exactly what the first half of the verse above-men¬ 
tioned does. “ My will is to sacrifice to-day ” ; (beget now, I would 
be begotten). 

In a word, we find here expressed clearly and directly the 
mystic view, that the sacrifice!' for the purpose of his 

sacrifice is specially, i. e., in a spiritual way, begotten by the 
Such a clearness of expression is scarcely ever met with in similar 
instances. 

It is, no doubt, a matter of great wonder that among the mass 
of liturgical texts this is nowhere to be met with, at least so 
far as I am aware of, although its fundamental importance cannot 
for a moment be doubted, and that it should have been preserved 
amongst a farrago of texts of rather doubtful value and interest. 
Now there are, as we all know, people who will not worsliip the 
Lord if the Devil bid them. The learned may, instead of directly 
understanding the text, raise a number of questions Avliich it will 
be impossible to answer, and declare that they will not accept the 
text above cited as a until their questions are answered in a 
convincing and satisfactory manner. Such people may best be left 
to themselves, and to their own “ griindlichkeit”. 

is an emphatic form for the simple the 

first sing. med. of the imperative, w'hich in all other instances is 
superseded by the subjunctive yajai. Seeing the affinity of the two 
moods it is no wonder that the imperative of the medial term 
should have vanished, and that just in the verbal root ^ it should 
have been preserved. It is evident, ho-wever, that it has never 
been recognised as the regular form of a paradigm: 


» The view expressed in this yajus is no doubt one of high antiquity, perhaps 
already growing out of date at the time when our literary monuments originated. 
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^3 

and it remained unknown to Panini. Before the discovery of the 
in the visastainyam we could not but conjecture that the form 
was an especial development of Avestic grammar as there was no 
particular necessity for a first sing, imperat. med., and as the 
subjunctive might have sufficed in this as in other instances. But 
the explained above proves that the Avestic had a 

corresponding form in the Indian which, as it was required 

and used in liturgical texts, maintained its place in the language, 
though, no doubt, its significance was not understood for many 
hundreds of years. In order to make my point clear, I should like 
to remark that the medial term is especially used of the 
sacrificer. 


A. Ludwig. 



DANTE E FIRDAUSI. 

Ecco due dei maggiori poeti del mondo, simili I’uno all’altro 
nelle opere, simili nello spirito e nella sorte; italiano il j^rimo, per- 
siano il secondo. 

Furono simili nelle opere, perche ambedue hanno dato prmcipio 
alia letteratura nazionale, ambedue hanno dato forma alia loro 
lingua, aggiungendovi e splendore e belezza. L’uno e I’altro hanno 
reppresentato e inearnato nelle loro opere i sui nobili sentimenti 
del tempo, amanti, come erano, delle glorib nazionali. Dante sognd 
il rinnovamento del Sacro Romano Impero, e Firdusi celebro la 
gloria deir Impero Persiano utraendone gli eroi che combattevano 
per la causa di Dio e della giustizia in terra. 

Furono simili nello spirito, perche nessuno dei due cedette 
mai ad un sentimento di vitta. Dante sterzo i nemici d’Italia 
e i malvagi; ne voile ritornare dall’ esiglio a cui era stato condam- 
nato, a troppo umili condizioni ; e Firdusi, offeso dal Sultano 
Mahmud di Ghazna, seaglib contro di lui la celebre invettiva che 
ha eternatol’ infamia e la vergogna dell’avaro principe. 

Furono simili nella sorte,, perche ambedue andarono in esiglio 
e jolfrivono igualmente nel tempo del loro esiglio. Ambedue 
scamparono con gran stento ad ima sentenza di morte, e dovettero 
mendicare il pane giornaliero. 

Dr. Prof. Italo Pizzi da Parma, 
DELLA R. UnIVERSITA DI ToRINO 

(Italia). 



(TRANSLATION OF THE ABOVE.) 


DANTE AND FIRDAUSI- 

These are two of the greatest poets of the world, similar to 
each other in their works, similar in spirit and in fortune ; the 
former an Italian poet, the latter a Persian. 

They were similar in their works, for both have been the 
initiators of their national literature, both have formed their 
national language, to which they gave much splendour and beauty. 
They both have represented and incorporated in their works the 
noblest sentiments of the time, loving, as they have been, of their 
national glories. Dante dreamed the renovation of the Sacred 
Roman Empire, and Firdausi celebrated the glory of the ancient 
Persian Empire with the description of his heroes, championing the 
cause of God and of justice over the earth. 

They were similar in spirit, for they both never yielded to a 
sentiment of cowardice. Dante whipped the enemies of Italy and 
the reprobates; neither would he return from the banishment to 
which he was subjected, on humiliating conditions ; and Firdausi, 
injured by Sultan Mahmoud of Ghazni, flourished against him 
the famous invective which has eternalised the infamy and dis¬ 
honour of the covetous king. 

They were similar in fortune ; for both went into exile and 
suffered similar miseries during the period of their exile. Both 
avoided with the greatest pains a death sentence ; and both in their 
exile had to beg their daily bread. 

Peop. Dr, Italo Pizzi prom Parma, 

Prop, at the Royal University op 

Turin, Italy. 



THE LAST KABISEH. 

A good deal of controversy is raging in the Parsi Community 
for over a century and a half as to the different year commence- 
meats of the Zoroastrians living in Persia after tlie Mahomedan 
conquest and of those that came down to India to escape from the 
Mahomedan persecution with the object of preserving their reli¬ 
gion. As far as the tradition goes, the band of the fugitives to 
India had brought with them the calendar they had been observing 
in their motherland during the last days of their Empire, and this 
calendar they followed with peace and content during their resi¬ 
dence in India for nearly eleven centuries, until a number of per¬ 
sons from araonofst them discontinued the old reckoning on the 
advice and persuasion of a learned Dastur named Jamusp and a 
Behedin named Jamshed. These j^eople arrived * from Persia in 
the years 1090 and 1105 of the Yezdezardi era, * and, observing a 
month’s difference in the calendar of the Iranian Zoroastrians and 
the Indian Parsis, induced a number of their Indian co-religionists 
to adopt the Calendar in vogue at the time amongst the Persian 
Zoroastrians. It was at this period, after eleven centuries of resi¬ 
dence in India, that the Indian Zoroastrians divided themselves 
into the Kadmi and the Shahanshfii sects, the former commencinor 
their year exactly one month in advance of the latter. * After 

» Firfe quotation from the “ Avizedin" of Mullan Feroz given by Mr. K. R. 
Cama in his “ Yezdezardi Tarikh ”, Appendix, p. 45. 

’ Vide “ Yezdezardi Tarikh”, Appendix p. 45. 

• “ In the year 1090 of Yezdezard, 1720 of the Christian era, Jamasp, a learned 
Zoroastrian from Persia, arrived at Surat to undertake the instruction of Mobads 
or priests. He is said to have been the first to discover that his co-religionists in 
India differed from their brethren in Persia in their chronology ; but no import¬ 
ance was then attached to the fact. In the year of Yezdezard 1114, corresponding 
with the Christian year 1744, Jamshed, an Iranee, attaching to himself a few Das- 
turs, Mobeds (priests), and Behdins (laymen), inhabitants of Surat, adopted the 
view imported by Jamasp and formed the Kadmi sect. The bulk of the people, 
however, continued to hold the former view. Jamasp corrected the calendar by 
striking out one month from the year 1745, reckoning the day Maha rospend of the 
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this schism a very acrimonious controversy seems to have been 
carried on by learned men and Dasturs * on both sides, some 
books were published by them and the Mahomedan learned men in 
Persia were written to and consulted on the subject/ The Shahan- 
shai Dasturs, in explanation of this difference, urged that the ances¬ 
tors of the Zoroastrian fuo'itives to India had, before leavinor their 
motherland, accomplished a month’s Kab/seh, that was already 
due, in the mountains of Khurasan, where a number of pious 
Zoroastrians had already retreated a little before the Mahome¬ 
dan invasion of their country. * It is said that in their moun¬ 
tainous homes those pious Zoroastrians had regulated their 
religious year by marking the last intercalation as enjoined by 
their religion, which their other co-religionists living in Persia 
proper or in large towns could not accomplish on account of the 
disturbed condition of their country. * Again, owing to the 
hardships, troubles and inabilities which the fugitives to India 
had to put up with even in their adopted country, they could not 
get any opportunity of accomplishing future intercalations that 
had become due, after the one they had added before leaving 
Persia, and hence their year has been one of 365 days only 
since their arrival in India. It was on this account that a month’s 
difference was observed by Dastur Jilmc^sp and by the Behdin Jam- 
shed on their coming to India from Persia. On the other hand, the 
Kadmi Dastur Mullan Feroz maintained that no Kabiseh was 
enjoined in their religion, and none were practised for religious 
purposes in Persia during the Persian Empire, but that it was 
only for political and revenue purposes that the incomplete year 
of 365 days was intercalated after certain intervals, and that the 
Shahanshai assertions were groundless. 


month Aban as the same day of the month Adar in the 1114th year of Yezdezard, 
corresponding with 6th June 1745 of the Christian era.”—p. 29. Cowasji Patell’s 
Chronology. 

» Dastur Mullan Feroz on the Kadmi side and Dasturs Aspandiarji Kamdinji 
and Edulji Sanjana of the Shahanshais. 

» Vide Mobad Dossabhoy Sorabji Munshi’s d'lxi iuiltinl slcinn” 

on the Shahanshai side and “ ” on the Kadmi side in which their 

replies are published. 

• Vide Dastur Aspandiarji Kamdinji’s rtid'H MUttlaHiJl sotlwwl 

p. 19. * Ffcfe p. 19 of Dastur Aspandiarji’s book mentioned before. 
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With the present knowledge of the Avesta and Pahlavi 
works amongst the Parsis the Kadmi Dastur’s contention is 
no longer taken to be a fact in any way worthy of serious 
consideration, and the Kadmi savant, the venerable Mr. K. 
R. Cama, has now definitely satisfied the intelligent portion 
of both the Kadmi and the Shahanshfii sects, that a system 
of intercalating the incomplete year of 365 daj^s, followed by the 
ancient Persians, was not only in vogue, but that it was a religious 
enjoinment on the Zoroastrians, which was scrupulously observed 
by them in the days of their Empire. But, notwithstanding the cor¬ 
rectness of the ShahanshAi Dastur’s view as to the necessity and 
observance of intercalation for religious purposes, their assertion 
that the last Kahiseh was made by their ancestors in the moun¬ 
tains of Khurusitn, before leaving their motherland, has neither 
been proved nor supported by any historical or documentary evi¬ 
dence, direct or indirect, either from the writings of Zoroastrian, 
or any other alien author or authors, or from any available authen¬ 
tic dates of events after the fall of their empire. It is true that 
many of the Mahomedan writers of Persia have recorded that the 
Persian nation used to intercalate their year of 365 days by adding 
one whole month every 120 years, as enjoined by their religion, 
during the days of their empire,— a practice given up by them after 
the fall of their last King Yezdezard bin Shahriar in 651 A.D. But 
none of these writers, so far as their works are now known, refer 
to the last Kabiseh as having been accomplished by the Zoro¬ 
astrians during or after the reign of their last King Yezdezard 
and, as stated above, the Shahanshfii Dasturs in India who have 
taken part in this controversy have not been able to prove the ac¬ 
complishment of this last Kahiseh by their ancestors in the moun¬ 
tains of Khurasan, during or after the last days of their empire. 
However, Mr. K. R. Cama, a Kadmi by birth, has pointed out in 
his learned treatise, “Yezedezardi Tarikh”, that the date * of 
consecration of the firetemple at Navsari proves that there was a 
month’s difference between the Indian and Persian Zoroastrians at 
least three centuries before the Indian Zoroastrians divided them- 

^ The firetemple from Bansda was brought to Naosari on Wednesday, Ashad 
Sud 5, Samvat 1475, Roj 29th of Mah 6th, 788 Yezdezard!. Vide “ Yezdezard! 
Tar!kh” pp. 39 and 40. 

19 
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selves into t^YO sects. 

So far this is the only recorded date of the Indian Zoroastrians 
that supports, according to Mr. Gama’s views the Sliahanshais claim 
about the month’s difference having existed long before the arrival of 
Dastur Jamasp into India. However, as Shamsh-ul-Olma Ervad 
J.J. Modi points out, the year of the date of this firetemple is 
given in Dastur Shapurji Manekji Sanjana’s poem “ Kts.ieJi-i 
Atash Varharam kedar Sheher-i Kaosuri Nao sakJite ” as 785 
of the Yezdezardi era. In an original rough manuscript of 
this Kisseh in the possession of Mr. Sorabji Muncherji Desili, 
the Hindu and the Yezdezardi years given are Samvat 1472 and 
785 respectively. In the “Par*/ Frakash” Vol. I., p.s., note 
2, the year given is 1475 Samvat, and the same year is given 
on the margin of a fair copy of the above kis.^eh, in the 
Dastur Meherji Rana Library' ’hi >ut.u ^ 

tt?. Mb (?)’ Mr. Modi himself wants to take 

this year - as 885 Yezdezardi, because, as he shows from the 
lievaijetSi Changa Sha who is said to have taken the lead in the 
removal of the firetemple from Bansda must have flourished between 
1440 and 1520 A. D., and the fire must have been brought 
from Bansda to Naosari sometime between 1511 and 1520 A. D. 

So far, then, we have three different years in which that great 
event in the history of the Indian Parsis must have happened. 
However, on calculation we find that in all these three different 
years, 785 *, 788 * and 885* of the Yezdezardi era, the Rdj Mtih 
given along with tlie Hindoo Tuhi and the month were actually 
the Shahanshai Rdj Mah, one month behind those of the Kadmis 
as calculated from the first day of the Yezdezardi era. 


* Vide Mr. Modi’s articles in Zartoshti Volume II. pp. 91-92, “ A few events in 
the early history of the Parsis and their dates”. 

’ This is pirhaps the source of Mr. Cami’s date. 

• In the 785th year of Yezdezard, the 29th day of the 6th month of the Sha- 
hanshais was on Ashad 'Sud 5th Monday, Samvat year 1472, the Kadmi day 
and month being 29th day of the 7th month at the time. 

* The Shahanshai Roj 29th of the 6th month was on the above Hindu Tithi 
and month of the Samvat year 1475, on Wednesday as given in the Meherji Rana 
Library manuscript quoted by Mr. Cama, the Kadmi month being the 7th. 

‘ The Shahanshai Roj 29th of the 6th month was on Ashad Sud 4th of 1572 
Samvat, Wednesday, the Kadmi month being the 7th. 
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Thus, we find that, notwithstanding the disagreement as to the 
correctness of the year in which the fire was removed, the Parsi 
Roj Moh recorded with the corresponding Hindoo 2 ithi and the 
month of all these three different years show that the Shahan- 
shilis, or rather the Indian Zoroastrians of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries of the Christian era, were following the Rc'J 
Mahn that differed from those of their co-religionists in Persia, by 
a complete month. 

The other date supposed to be the date of the landing in San- 
jan of the fugitives to India, quoted by Dastur Aspandiarji Kam- 
dinji *■ in support of the Shahanshai claim is also examined by 
Mr. Cama in his above treatise, and he finds the Parsee Roj Mdh 
and the Hindu date do not correspond in the Yezdezardi and the 
Samvat years given in that date. Believing this date to have 
been miscopied from some ancient manuscripts, Mr. Cama sug¬ 
gests some alternative readings, and from calculation he arrives at 
the conclusion that the date, in the form it is given by Dastur 
Aspandiarji, cannot be taken to be the accurate date of the first land¬ 
ing of the Indian Zoroastrians in Sanjan and does not in any way 
support the Indian tradition of the last intercalation. Por on 
Shravan Sud 9th of the Samvat year 772 would fall .'the 9th day 
of the 2nd month of the Persian (Kadmi) Zoroastrians. But it 
may be pointed out that there were two months of Shravan in 
the year 772, and according to the Hindu custom an intercala¬ 
ted month is always mentioned by them as <idh'>k and the real or the 
second month ’ which is the ordinary month, is only mentioned by 
its proper name either wither without the prefix nija. As in the 
datequoted by the Dastur the Hiudu month Shravan is only 
giv-en by- its ordinary name without any^ prefix, it must be the 
second Shravan in the Samvat y-ear 772 and on the 9th Sud of that 
month, corresponding with the 2nd August (O.S.) 716 of the Chris¬ 
tian era, fell the 9th day of the third month of the Kadmi Parsis 
and not the 2nd month as arrived at by Mr. Cama who seems to 
have taken the adhik or the first Shravan only in his calculation. 

1 Vide his book “ iw ” p. 149. a a ne ?in- ^ 

v «ii 

“ Vide “ The Indian Caiendar ” by Messrs, Robert Seweii and Sankar Bai- 
krishna Dixit, pp. 26-29. 
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It is this confusion about the adJul: and the nija or ordinary Shra- 
van, that has created the impression that the lioj Jhi/j corres¬ 
ponding to the Hindoo Tithi and the month mentioned in the date 
in question, could not hut be the Kadmi lloj Mdh and that, therefore, 
the Shahanshais’ claim in support of which the date had been quoted 
by the Dastur could not be maintained. But from the fresh light 
we receive from Alberuni’s writings on this subject, which we treat 
of in the following pages, we find tliat the date in question, with a 
slight modification, apparently necessitated by careless copying, 
not only supports the Shahanshai claim, but tends to prove the 
accuracy and correctness of Alberuni’s account and references of 
the festive calendar of the Zoroastrians livinof in Persia, Khvari- 
zem and Kliurasan in his time. 

Erom the writings of Alberuni ’ , which are now available to the 
Parsi community through the English translation of Dr. Sachau, 
it will be seen that in the time of the Arabic author, /.e., in 1000 
A.D., the difterent Zoroastrian communities still lingering for exis¬ 
tence in Persia proper and the surrounding districts of Sogdiana, 
Khurasdn and Khvarizmia had a difference in their calendar, the 
Zoroastrians of Khurasan and Khvarizmia being a month behind 
those living in Persia proper, and references supporting this view 
from Alberuni’s writings, as I have elsewhere shown, * can be taken 
to support the Shahanshai tradition about the last intercalation 
having been accomplished by their ancestors in the mountains of 
Khur&Scin before they left for India. In this last intercalation, as 
alleged, very probably, their co-religionists, living in the towns and 
cities of Persia, could not participate on account of the disturbed 
condition of their country, and hence the difference of a month 
in the calendars of the two portions of the followers of the 
ancient faith,observed by the Persian Dastur Jamasp, as stated 
above, in the seventeentli century. It was perhaps on this 
account that, as now seen from Alberuni’s references about the 
Khvarizmian and Khurasanian festivals, this difference was in 

* Arabic texts of the Athar-ul-Bakiya of Alberuni.—" The Chronology of 
Ancient Nations ” published A. D. 1879. 

2 Vide my articles on “ The Ancient Iranian Calendar as described by 
Alberuni’’—with notes and comments, published in the “Zartoshti” Vol. IV. 
Nos. 2-4, 1907 A. D. 
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existence in the tenth century A. D., lon^ before 'which time the 
fugitives from Khurastin are supposed to have taken shelter 
under the Indian skies. 

In describinof the calendars of the Persian, So 2 :dian and the 
Khvarizinian Zoroastrians of his time, Alberuni observes that all 
these three groups of Zoroastrians living in ditiercnt parts of Persia 
commenced their religious year from the lirst day Hormazd of the 
month Farvardin. There was no other difference in their months 
or the year length except that the latter two groups, the Sogdians 
and the Khvilrizmians, added the five Gathfi days at the end of 
their last month “Ispandarmaji” while the Persians added them at 
the end of their eio'hth month Abun Miih, as fixed on the occasion 
of the last intercalation accomplished by them in the reign of their 
King Yezdezard bin Shapur, and thus there was a difterence of 
five days between the Persian year, on.the one hand, and the Sogdian 
and Khvarizinian year on the other, but which difi'erence disap¬ 
peared from the Adar Mali after which month the year of the 
three groups ran concurrently as regards the JUj Muh. However, 
in describing the festivals of the Zoroastrians of Khviirizmia, he 
refers to the I5th day of their fourth month “Giri” (Tir) as 
under:— 

“Ciri. The 15th is called Ajghar. In bygone times 

it was the beginning of the season when people felt the need of Avarm- 
ing themselves at the fire, because tlie air Avas changing in 
autumn. In our time it coincide-'^ with die middle nj Summer J"' 

Noav if the 15th day of the fourth month of the KliAuirizmian 
year coincided in Alberuni’s time Avith the middle of summer, 
which day must be taken to be the last day of July or the first day 
of August, according to Alberuni’s description of the Greek calen¬ 
dar given in his above Avork, Avherein he has stated that the Sum¬ 
mer Solstice day used to be 16th June (O. S.) in a leap year and 
17th in a common year, then the first day of the first month of 
the Khv'arizmian year must liaAm been 105 days prior to 31st July 
or 1st August. Thus counting baclvAvards Ave find that the day 
Hormazd of the month Nausarji (Farvardin) of the Khvarizmians 
must haA'e coincided Avith the 18th or 19th April (O.S.) at that 
time. 

• The Italics are mine. See Alberuni p. 224. 
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Also Alberuni’s reference to the eleventh day of the tenth month 
of the Khvarizmians leads us to the same conclusion. Speaking 
about this day he says ; This day has been advancing beyond its 
proper time to such a degree, that nowadays people consider it as 
the middle of winter.”^ 

As we have observed above, when the fifteenth day of the fourth 
month coincided with the middle of summer, that is 31st July or 
1st August, the eleventh day of the tenth month should havefallen on 
24th or 25th January which is nearly the middle of winter, although 
the actual middle day of winter would be 31st January,“ and, there¬ 
fore, Alberuni does not say that it coincided with the middle of 
Avinter as in the case of the fifteenth day of thefourth inonthwhich, 
he says, coincided udth the middle of Summer. This definite phra¬ 
seology of the author greatly helps us in fixing the Zoroastrian 
Itoj Mah AAuth the Christian dates. 

Taking these tA\m days as our starting point, if Ave count 
backAvards, as shoAvn above, Ave have to fix the beginning of the 
Klivfirizmian year in Alberuni’s time on the 18th or 19th of April 
(O.S.), i. e., a month later than the Vernal Equinox. 

But Avhen Ave remember that the first clay Hormazd of the first 
month Farvardin of the Persians coincided Avith the Vernal Equi¬ 
nox in Alberuni’s time, as stated by him,’ the inevitable conclu¬ 
sion is that there was a difference of exactly one month between 
the Zoroastrians living in Persia proper and those residing in 
KliA’drizmia. 

Again, Alberuni, referring to the first day of the sixth month 
ShahriA'ar of the Persians, says :—In our time the people of Khur ns an 
hare made it the heyinniynj of autumn.'" * If the first day of the 6th 
mouth AA'ere to commence Avith the autumn /.<?., the 16th or Ifth of 
September (O.S.), according to Alberuni,’ thebeginingof the year 
AA'ould fall on the 19th or 20th of April. Thus Ave find that 
the Zoroastrians of Khurasan as aa'cII as of Khvarizem, provinces 
both situated to the North and South of each other, commenced 
their year a month later than their co-religionists of Persia proper 
in Alberuni’s time. 

* Alberuni, p. 224. ’ The Avinter solstice day being then on the 

17th December (O. S.); See Alberuni p. 238. * Vide Ch. IX., p. 207. 

* See Alberuni, p. 207.—The Italics are mine. • Alberuni, p. 266. 
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Tlie following table will clearly show how the Persian, 
Khvi'irizmian and Khurasanian months stood in the days of 
Alberuni in the year lUOO-lOOl A. D. ;— 


Christian 

First day of 

dates old 

the Persian 

style. 

months. 

1000 A. D. 

16th March. 

Farvardin. 

15th April. 

Ardibehsht 

loth May. 

Khurdibi 

14th June. 

Tir 

Idtli July. 

Amerdild 

13th August. 

Shalirivar 

12th September. 

Miiiir' 

12th October. 

Aban 

11th to 15th. 

5 Gath a 

November. 

days 

16th November. 

Adar 

iGth December. 

Dae 

1001 A. D. 

15th January. 

Behman 

14 th February. 

Aspand.ir 

mad 


First da 3 ’ of 


tlie Klivlriz- 

Christian 

mian and tlie 

dales 

Kliurasaiiian 

Old Stylo, 

montlis. 



1000 A. D. 

Farvanlin 

20tb April 

Ardibehsht 

20th Ma\' 

Khurdad 

19th June 

Tir 

19th July 

Amcrdad 

IStli .\ugust 

Sliarivar 

17th September 


Autumn) 

Mihir 

17th October 

Aban 

16th November 

Adar 

16th December 


1001 A. D. 

Dao 

loth Januaiy 

Behman 

l ltb February 

Aspandilrmad 

16th March 

5 Giitha daj’-s 

15th to 19th 


April 


From this list it is evident that tlio Khurasanian and 
Persian months began on different dates of the Christian calendar, 
maintaining a distance of 35 days,— not five daysoidy as recorded by 
Alberuni,—up to the end of the Ab;ln IMilh, and tliercafter ran 

* “ On the Hormazd Eoj of this Mihir Mali falls the second autumn, a feast 

for the common people.” Vide Alberuni, p. 207. 
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concurrently on the identical Christian dates with a month’s 
difterence, till, again, the addition of the five Giitha, days at 
the end of the Aspandarmad Mali by the Khvarizmian and 
and the Khurasanians increased the ditference from 30 to 35 days. 
Alberuni’s information about this difterence of five days between 
the Persians and the Khvarizmians and Khurasanians being due to 
the system of the former adding the five Gatha days at the end of 
the Aban Mah since the time of the last intercalation, is borne out 
by other independent testimony of various dates from 505 A. D. to 
977 A. D. discussed and calculated by Dr. M. B. Davar M. A., 
Ph. D. in his Gujerati monograph, “ Which is the first month 
of the Zoroastrian calendar?” Beginning with the earliest date in 
505 A. D. supplied by Mr. M. P. Kharegat on the authority 
of the Indian Astronomer and Astrologer Yahr4mihr*, and ending 
with the date in 977 A. D. obtained from the German works of 
Ideler, Dr. Davar has confirmed not only our author’s statement 
regarding the position of the five Gathfi days at the end of the 
Aban M5,h but also similar statements of the Mahomedan his¬ 
torians like Ma 90 udi and others who have mentioned this Persian 
practice of putting the five Gdthu days at the end of the eighth 
month Aban. 

The apparent reason for doubting the statements of the Maho¬ 
medan writers was that the practice in vogue, amongst the 
Indian Zoroastrians, has been found to be consistently that of 
placing the five Guthii days at the end _of the twelfth month 
Aspandarmad. Thus the statements of the historians came 
into direct conflict with the actual practice of the Indian 
Zoroastrians, and in the absence of authenticated information in the 
shape of dates, previous to or after the reign of their last king 
Yezdezard bin Shahriur, the matter was left in uncertainty. But 
now that the doubtful point»has been solved by the light of these 
dates which have become available to us, both from the writings 
of Alberuni, and through the efforts of Dr. Davar, the question 
now remains as to how and when the Zoroastrians of India adopt¬ 
ed the practice of putting the Gatha days after the twelfth 
month Aspandarmad, when the Iranians are found to put them 
after the Abau Mah'from, at least, a century before the fall of 


' Vide his paper in the Journal of the B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XIX. 
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their Empire. 

As Alberuui ‘ tells us, in his time there were two grou[)s of 
Zoroxstrians living in Sogdiana aiul Khvarizem ami Khurasan, 
who adhered to their original practice of putting the five Gatha 
days at the end of their last month Aspandarmatl, ev'en after 
the time when the Persians adopted the system of putting them 
at the end of the month which they had last intercalated. Hence 
it may safely be concluded that the pious Zoroiistrians that came 
to India must have formed a [)art of the Khvarlzmian and Khura¬ 
sanian group, observing the exact calendar they were following in 
their motherland where the Gatha days were added after the last 
month Aspandarmad. This view lias also the direct su])port 
of the tradition recorded in the earliest account of this band of 
refugees to India preserved in the “ ”, wherein it 

is distinctly stated that these Indian immigrants were a portion ol 
the pious people “ who had taken shelter in the mountains of 
Khurasan, just before or .soon after the Mahomedan conquest of 
Persia, simply for the preservation of their religion and that, when 
these Zoroastrians built their first Fire-temple on the Indian soil 
they had sent for, from Khurasan, the d/d/ (/•<"•, religious recjuisites 
such as the varesa, harsani etc.), and that with these materials 
there came to India a further batch of pious Zoroastrians from the 
same place to help their co-religionists in the work.* 

Two of the old Persian dates quoted by Mr. Cama in his 
“ Yezdezardi TdrlUi' also confirm Alberuni’s account of this 
ancient Persian system of placing the five Gatha days after the 

* Alberuni, p. 221. 

* Alberuni, p. 56 and 221. Referring to these groups Alberuni says, “ Now I 
shall mention the months of the Magiaas of Transo-Kiaiia, the people of Khvarizm 
and of Sughd. Their months have the same number as the Persians. Only 
between the beginning of the Persian and the Transoxianian months there is a 
difference because the Transoxianians append the five Epagomenm to the end of 
their year and commence the year with the 6th day of the Persian month barvar- 
din, Khurdad roz. So the beginning of the month is different until Adluir M'th ; 
afterwards they have the same beginning. 

The Khvarizniians, although a branch of the great tree of the Pe.sian nation, 
imitated the Sugdians as to the beginning of the year and the place where they add 
the Epagomenae.” P. 57. 

* Alberuni terms them “ Magians”. See p. -56. 

* Vide Kisseh-i-Sanjan passages, referred to in Shamsh-ul-Olraa Ervad 
Modi’s articles in the Zartosthi Vol. I. pp. 247, et seq. 

20 
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last month Aspandarmad liaviog boon adhered to. These dates 
denote that in the 24th and the 177th year of the Yezdezardi era, 
there was a large number of Zoroastrians living in Persia, wlio 
added the five Gatha days at the end of the twelfth month Aspan- 
darmad although, as we luave noted above, from Dr. Davar’s 
dates, the bulk of the Persian nation used to place them at the end 
of the Aban Mah from 505 A. D. to 1000 A. D. 

Mr. Gama’s first quotation is,‘ ctlo ;r 'Hd-lldl 5M, iflvid 

h gR fid vAidl 'HRldl diXlv iidl.’’ * Now Mr. Gama has shown 
from calculation that the eighth day of the Mahomcdan montli 
of the o5th j^ear Hijri fell on llfh June (N. S.) and 8th 
June (O.S.) 65G A. D., the day of the week being Wednesday, and 
the 2saoroz or the first day of the Farvardin Mfih of the Persians of 
their 25th year of the Yezdezardi era fell on 13th June (N. S.) and 
10 th June (O.S.) 650 A. D., from wliich Mr. Gama concludes that 
“the fourth Gahmbar of the persians has been referred to in that 
date by theMahomedan writer as Naoroz, because tlie days preced¬ 
ing and following the Naoroz are considered as auspicious as the 
Naoroz day”. Here it may be remarked that this was tlie fifth 
Gahmbar which fell on the Mahoniedan date cited by Mr. Gama. 
The Mahomedans count their days from sunset to sunset and the 
Persians from sunrise to sunrise. Hence the sunset of 11th June 
(N. S.) and 8th June (O. S.) 656 commenced on the 8th day of 
the Mahomedan twelfth month Zil-hijja, and lasted upto the sunset 
of 12th June (N. S.) and 9th June (O. S.), the sunrise of which be¬ 
gan on the 5th Gahmbar of the Persians and termed “ Naoroz ” as 
is also commonly done by us in Ind'a on account of this confusion. 
Thus in the 24th year of Yezdezard the five Gatha days were added 
after the Aspandarmad M:ih and before the Farvardin month. 

The second date quoted by Mr. Gama from the Kadmi 
“ Resale Iste shahdat ” is 26t]i Jamad’l awwal 193 Hijri, corres¬ 
ponding to 17th Azar 1120 of the Seleucidan era and the l9t]i 
of the Behman Mah of the 177th year of Yezdezard. Accord¬ 
ing to his caldulation, on the above Mahomedan and Roman dates, 
the Persian I9th day of Behman Mah of the 177th year of 
Yezdezard fell on 21st March (N. S.) and 17th March (0. S.) 

* Yezdezardi Tarikh p. 31, quoted from Dastur Malian Feroz’s 


“ Adalefee ”. 
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809 A. D., and the first day of the Farvardin month of the 178th 
Yezdezardi year fell on 7th May (N. S.) or 3rd May (0. S.) 809 
A. D. Now it will be seen that the interval between 21st March 
and 7th Mtiy is 47 days and that between the 19th day of Belnnan 
Mall and the first day of Farvardin Mtiliis also 47 days, counting the 
five Gatha days after the Aspandarmad Mah, 12 days of Behman 
+ 30 days of Aspandarmad, and the 5 Gatha days. We thus find that 
long before Alberuni’s time, /.e., 1000 A. D., there were Zoroastrian 
communities in Persia who placed tlie five Gatliii days at the end of 
the twelfth month and their descendants were sufficiently numerous 
in Alberuni’s time to give him an opportunity of describing their 
calendar in his work. This, then, must clear the doubt of those who 
believe that the Indian Zoroastrian system of putting these days 
after Aspandarmad Mah orginated after the 10th century when 
tlie Farvardin Mali coincided with tlie Vernal Ecpiinox. In tlie 
absence of any definite information, and observing that the Persian 
nation used to place the Gatha days at the end of the Aban Mah 
they conjectured that the ancestors of the Indian Zoroastrians 
must have adopted this system after the Persians must have 
accepted the system of putting these Gatha days at the end of 
the twelfth month when the month Farvardin came to coincide 
with the Vernal Equinox in 1000 A.D. In attempting to sub¬ 
stantiate this theory, they had not oidy to stultify the Shaliansliai 
tradition which claimed to have brought tlie old calendar with them 
into India in the seventh century of the Christian era, but tliey 
had to take the period of the composition of tlie Bundahishn and 
the Dinkard to a time much later than tlie tenth century A. D., 
because these books record the ancient practice of tlie Gatha 
days being added after the Aspandarmad Mtih. But tlianks are 
due to our Arabian historian, as we now find a confirmation not only 
of the Shahanshai tradition but also of the autlienticity and early age 
of these two books. No doubt the two above quoted dates do not 
take us beyond corroborating Alberuni’s information about the 
Sogdian and Khvarizmian practice relating to the observance of the 
Gatha days, and probably they are the dates corresponding to the 
Koj Mali of those Zoroastrians who must have formed the Sogdian 
group. It is, therefore, natural that the month’s intercalation 
said to have been accomplished in the mountains of Khurasan by 
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the ancestors of those who came down to India had not been ob¬ 
served by tlie otlier group, and hence in the account of the festi¬ 
vals of this Sogdian g'roup given by Alberuni, no reference is found 
to show that their year also commenced a month later than the 
Persian, as in the case of the Zoroastrians of Khvarizem and Khura¬ 
san. On the contrary, we find that the seventh Sogdian month 
commenced on the sixth day of the Persian month Mihir in 1000 
A.D., as referred to by Alberuni.* 

So far, then, if the Indian Zoroastrians can be taken to have 
originally belonged to the Khvarizmian and the Khurasanian group, 
as Alberuni’s information leads us to believe, the alleged date of 
their first landing in Sanjan, above referred to, materially helps us 
not only to substantiate this view, but to prove the correctness of 
the date subject to slight modifications evidently due to bad 
copyists. As noted above, Dastur Aspandiarji has given the date 
as “Saneh 772 Shravan Sud 9 Friday, Roj 2nd, Mah 4th. 

This date has been examined, as stated before, by Mr. Cama 
in his “ Ye:de:ardi Tdr/kli’ and he has shewn that on that Hindu 
tltJd the given Parsee Roj Milh cannot fall, and probably, 
therefore, there is some mistake in the date in its present 
form. He, however, suggests that owing to the carelessness of 
later copyists who may have transcribed tliis date from some older 
manuscripts, the Mdh may have been written for the lioj and the 
Jioj for the -\f7iJi. He, therefore, takes the fourth month Tir men¬ 
tioned in the date as the thirteenth day Tir of the second month and 
by calculation he arrives at the loth Sud of the {adhil') Shravan of 
the Samvat jetxv 772. But, as this is four days later than the 
ninth day of the Hindu month given side by side, he rejects the 
whole date as incorrect. The second alternative reading he takes as 
Samvat year 992, when the given Iioj W/h tally with the given 
Hindoo Tithi and month, in the Yezdezardi year 305. But such a 
result is also arrived at by Dr. Davar in the Yezdezardi year 219, 
by taking the Saneh 772 as Shilke 772.® No doubt both the above 
alternative readings of the Hindu year given in the date are 
plausible, because they help us to keep intact the Hindu tithi and 


> Vide English Translation, p. 221. 

» Vide Appendix to his Gujerati monograph, “The first day of the Parsi 
Calendar”. 
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month and the Parsi Roj Mah. ButtheParsi Raj Mah thus arrived 
at turn out to be the Kadmi Roj Mah in the above conjectural 
years, although the date is ostensibly cited to prove the Shahan- 
shtii claim of a month’s Kahiseh. Besides, these years throw back 
the time of the arrival of the Parsis in India two centuries later 
than the Kisseh-i-Sanjan tradition. There is no doubt that 
that date in its present form is not correct, but the elements of any 
alternative reading, owing to careless copying only, need not bo 
fundamentally destructive to the claim in support of which it is 
tendered. The date must not be supposed to have been manufactured 
or recently inserted in its place by some artful or clever brains to 
support the Shahanshai claim. In that case it could not have 
disclosed the incorrectness in some parts as it now does. The date 
seems to have been honestly, though rather carelessly, copied from 
some older records, either by Dastur Aspandiarji or some of liis 
previous informants. And now when we are in a position to see 
that there was adifterenee of one month between thePersian (Kadmi) 
and the Khur^siinian (Shahanshfii) calendar, long before the 369th 
year of the Yezdezardi era, in which year the Zoroastrians of Kliva- 
rizmia are described by Alberuni to have been in such a condition 
that they could not have undertaken any religious or social reform, 
in conflict with the major portion of their co-religionists tlie Per¬ 
sians, ’ we are tempted to consider whether the above date could 
not be found to be the date of those who separated from the 
Khvarizmian Zoroastrians and came down to India in the early 
days of the fall of the Persian Empire. 

Shravan ’ Sud 9th of the Hindu Samvat year 772 fell on 2nd 
august 716 A. D. (0. S.) Sunday, and 26th May (0. S.) in 
that year fell on the first day of the Farvardiu Mah of the Persian 
Zoroastrians {ride Cowasji Patel’s Chronology’'); while, the Khvariz- 
mians and Khurasrmians must have commenced their year on the 
sixth or Khordad Roj of that Farvardin month, as stated by Albe¬ 
runi. So 30th June 716 A. D. (0. S.) must have been the 

' Alberuni pp. 223. “. do not particularly care for their religion, they 

kno’W nothing of it except its out’ward forms and they do not enquire into its spirit 
or real meaning. In consequence they regulate their festivals by their .knowledge 
of their distances from each other.” 

• The Shravan month next to the “ Adhik Shravan ”, as shown in the fore¬ 
going pages. 
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date of the be'’>’ii'inino' of the Khurasanian year 85 of the Yezdezardi 

O O t/ 

era as the}" must have intercalated a month before that time, 
when a portion of their group probably left for India. If 30th 
June was the first day of their first month, oOth July would be the 
first day of their second month, and 2nd august 716 A. 1). (O. S.) 
would be the fourth day of their second month in the Yezdezardi 
year 85. 

Again, if the Khvarizmian year began on oOth June (0. S.) 
in 716 A. D., it would begin on 31st May (0. S.)in 836 A. D., and 
on the 1st may (0. S.) in 956 A. D., and on the 20th April (0. S.) 
in 1000 A. D., /. e., after an interval of 120 years, for want of a 
kabisch or intercalation. And, as we have seen in the pjreceding 
pages, this was actually the case. 

Thus we find that the date of the first landino- of the Zoroas- 

O 

trians to India, in Sanjan, quoted by Dastur Aspandiarji must be 
Shravun Sud 9th in the Sanivat year 772 corresponding to the 
Shahaiishai Boj fourth and Mo.h 2nd (not lioj 2nd and Muh 4th as 
wrongly quoted or copied) in the Yezdezardi year 85. This slight 
interchanging of the Roj ]\[ah, which is very common in the trans¬ 
cription of old manuscripts, as Mr. Cama himself admits, proves 
the correctness of the Shahanshai date, as it tallies in all details, 
except the day of the week which also must have been wrongly copied 
as “ Friday’' in Dastur Aspandiarji’s quotation. Even as regards 
that, as we are told by the compilers of the Indian calendar, Messrs. 
Robert Sewell and Shankar Ralkrishna Dixit, we cannot be sure 
of the accuracy of the day of the week of a Hindoo tithi, nfihhatra 
or ]joja uidess we know the “ sklhanta ” by which the tithi etc. * 
was calculated. “ A tithi sometimes extends over three natural 
days. ’ So this discrepancy about the week day can also be explained 
as a mistake in copying, ■“ in so far as the years, months and days 
all correspond as quoted in the date. It is thus clear that the Indian 
Zoroastrians were a part and parcel of the group that continued to 
live in Khvarizmia and Khurasan in Alberuni’s time, and followed 
exactly the same calendar that their forefathers had determined 
lor them before leaving their motherland. These descendants of 

‘ Vide Indian Calendar, pp. 18-20. 

’ III some manuscript the week day of the Sanjau date is given as Wednes¬ 
day. Vide Mr. Modi’s articles above referred to. 
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the first fugitives to India were living in a very deplorable state of 
ignorance about their religion, as observed b}’- Alberuni, but still 
in possession of the calendar their forefathers had left for them 
after the last intercalation. Had it not been for the existence of 
this section of the Zoroastrians,the Shahanshai tradition of the last 
iafc3rcxlati ) i c)ull nab have been proved. 

To sum up.we may state that Alberuni’s account of the festive 
calendars of the Zoroastrians in Persia, Sogdia and KlivTirizcm, 
has helped us to come to the following co:ielusions : — 

]. That the Zoroastrians who came down to India after the 
Mahomedan conquest of the PersiaJi Empire were a part and parcel 
of the Khvilrizmian and Khurasanian groups referred to by 
Alberuni. 

2. That they must have arrived in India from the mountains 
of Khurasan as stated in the and landed in Sanjan 

on the fourth day of the second month of the Yezdezardi year 85 
corresponding to Shravan Sud 9th of the Samvat year 772 as quo¬ 
ted by Dastur Aspandiarji, and the 2nd August (0. S.) 719 A. I). 
of the Christian era, c erresponding to the above mentioned Yez¬ 
dezardi year 85. 

3. That these Indian Zoroastrians had accomplished a month's 
intercalation before leaving their native land in the mountains of 
Khurasan, which their other co-religionists had not or could not 
accomplish on account of the disturbed condition of their country. 

4. That these Indian Zoroastrians had brought the calendar 
in which the Gatha days were added after the twelfth month 
Aspandarmad, while the bulk of the Persian nation used to put 
them after their eighth month Aban Mfdi. 

5. That this revised calendar was brought by them from 
Persia in the seventh century of the Christian era, and their 
descendants scrupulously followed the calendar in India until Dastur 
Jamasp and the Behdin Jamshed caused a schism and persuaded 
some of them to follow the Persian calendar that was current in the 
eighteenth century A. D. These two Iranees were either ignorant 
of the existence of the Khvarizmian or Khurasanian calendar or 
thought that their Persian calendar, as last arranged in the fifth 
century of the Christian era. in which the Gatha days were fixed 
after the Aban Mah was the correct one, and hence these reformers 
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made the 29th day of the Shahanshai Aban Mali the 29th day 
of the Kadmi Adar Mali, because the apparent difference of five 
days between the Persian and the Khurasanian calendars, as 
observed by Alberuni, would disappear in the beginning of the Adar 
Mall. It was for this reason, perhaps, that the clever reformers 
must have made the change at the time of the Adar Mali and put 
the Kadmis a month in advance of the Shahanshais and thus 
nullified the month’s Kahiseh accomplished by their ancestors before 
coming down to India. 

5. That the Shahanshrii calendar now in voo-ue is what was 

O 

brought by their ancestors from Persia in the 7th century A. D., 
and that no change has been made in it, nor does there appear to 
be any weight in the argument that the system of putting the five 
Gatha da^’s after the AspaadS,rmad Mah must have originated 
after 1000 A. D., when the month Farvardin came to concide with 
the Vernal Equinox. This view had a semblance of truth in it in 
the absence of any dates previous to the above year, so long as the 
Sanjan date was found to be incorrect, but now that that date has 
been shewn to be correct, in the light of Alberuni’s account and 
information, the Shahanshai tradition and claim to the performance 
of a month’s intercalation by their ancestors in the mountains of 
Khuriisdn before leaving Persia must be admitted to be a just one. 

Dhunjeebhoy Naorosji Coorlawalla. 



GAJASTAK ABALISH. 


This is a Pahlavi treatise which skives an 'account of a theo- 
logical controversy carried on between the saintly Adar Farnbag 
Farokhziid and the heretic Abalish who was an apostate from 
Zoroastrianism, the religion of his birtli. This religious disputa¬ 
tion was held in the court of the Abbiiside Khalif Mdmoon who 
flourished in the ninth century. Firdousi makes mention of such 
controversies having taken place in Persia when heretics like 
M^ni and Mazdak sprang up under the Sassitnides, and tried to 
shake the faith of the Persians in Zoroastrianism. We know 
from this treatise that Abolish proposed seven questions and was 
confuted on every point by his distinguished adversary. Miimoon 
was greatly pleased with the answers given by Adar Farnbag 
and Abolish was driven away. We give below the seven ques¬ 
tions with their answers. 

1. The accursed Abjllish asked : “ 0 priest, who has created 
water and fire?” The priest answered : “Auharmazd”. Abolish 
said, “ Then why do they both kill and destroy?” The priest 
answered, “ Know that there is nothing whatever created by 
the Lord Hormazd to which the accunsed and wicked Ahriman has 
not brought antagonism. (Antagonism has been brought) to the 
water and fire. (There is) humidity in the water and heat in the 
fire. When they come in contact, the demon which is with the 
fire encounters the water. This is like a father and his son who 
have each an enemy whom they have imprisoned. When they 
meet, the enemy who is with the father strikes the son. It cannot 
be said that the father has struck his own son.” (cf. Vend. 
V., §§ 8 - 9 ). 

2. The second (question) the accursed Abalish put thus : 
“ Is it a great sin to strike (/.£., to pollute) the water and the burn¬ 
ing fire by carrying dead matter to, and putting it on them?” 
The priest replied, “ The water and the fire are like a bull and a 
horse who, if they are conveyed out of their own herds to a flock 
of sheep, find amongst them grass and fodder and are taken care 

21 
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of; but when they carry dead matter to water and fire, it is like 
leading them on to a pack of lions and wolves who strike and kill 
and devour them.” 

3. The third (question) he put thus ; “Is it Hormazd or 
Ahriman who orders sufFerings and punishments for men ? For 
when the kings punish and kill and torture and chastise men for 
their sins and cut their hands and bastinade them, it is the order of 
Ahriman which they execute, but it is said that men are punished 
by Hormazd : how is this to be believed ? Or, if Hormazd pre¬ 
scribes the penalty, then evil does not proceed from Ahriman.” 
The priest answered, “ This is the law ; this is like (the case of) 
a child whose finger is bit by a serpent. The father in order that 
the poison does not go over the Avhole body and that the child may 
not die, cuts off the finger of the child. The father is not to be 
regarded as ignorant and inimical but as wise and friendly. The 
same is done by the priest, the high priest and the judges. When 
men commit sins, their souls are punished and the way to heaven is 
shut up on this account that their souls may not fall into the hands 
of the demons and fiends. The punishment is inflicted on them in 
this world. They (the priests) are not to be regarded as ignorant 
and inimical but as friendly and inspired with a desire for good.” 

4. The fourth (question) he put thus : “ Which is purer ; To 
wash the Jiands Avith gomez (bull’s urine) or Avith Avater I For if 
gomh is purer, it is not proper to Avr.sh (the hands) a second time 
Avith water.” The priest ansAvered, “ Do you yourself cleanse your 
house of rubbish and other stinking and polluted things therein, 
or order your serA’ants to carry them aAvay ?” Abfdish, and Mamoon, 
the Commander of the faithful and the Cadi, cried out, “Nothing 
of the kind; AA'e order our serA-ants to cleanse (the house).” The 
priest said, ^ W^hen, during the night, the druj ncisrusht (demon 
of decomposition) reaches our bodies, we first drive it aAvay by the 
gomez or Avith the juice of plants, not Avith AA'ater, pure and simple, so 
that the nasrusht AA'hich is in the body of eA’ery person goes out of it. 
All are agreed (as to this point) ; Do not the Jcavs, the Christians 
and the Mahomedans, on getting out of bed in the morning, Avash 
their hands and face, and do they not then pray to God and other 
angels ? Is it not the ease that they do not lay their hands on any 
food (before Avashing their hands and face), and if they do, are they 
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not regarded as sinners and ignorant persons'?” 

5. The fifth (question) he put thus ; “ (Why should you) pray 
to the fire Behram and ask favours of it tlius : ‘ Give me this, 
(your) friend, 0 son of Hormazd, speedy glory, speedy nourishment, 
speedy livelihood’, since it is evident that fire in itself is so weak, 
powerless and poor that if men do not supply it with food and 
fuel, it will be extinguished ? It is not proper to ask a favour of 
that which in itself is powerless (to bestow it).” The priest replied: 
“ This is the law. This (case) can be compared to a town where are 
to be found (people following) all sorts of professions : blacksmiths, 
shoemakers, carpenters, tailors, &c. The shoemaker says to the 
blacksmith, ‘ Blacksmith, make me a tool so that I may make you 
fine shoes and the shoemaker sews the shoes for the tailor and the 
tailor makes garments for the shoemaker. In the same way, the 
fire, in its bodily form, expects zohar (holy water), perfume and 
fuel as we expect it (to aid us) in the spiritual action of demolish¬ 
ing the invisible demons, such as sickness, fever, pestilence and 
wrath. Thus are masters in need of their servants and servants 
in need of their masters.” 

6. The sixth (question) he put thus: “This is clear and 
evident and every one is unanimous on it that the (dead) bodies of 
the pious, the doers of righteous deeds, are purer than those of 
the wicked, the doers of wicked deeds. You say that the dead 
bodies of the wficked, the non-Iranians and the sinners are purer 
than those of the righteous. Tliis is quite preposterous and 
unreasonable”. The Mobad replied, “The similitude of this case 
is not such as you think, for, when the wicked die, the druj ^vhich 
was with them in this life, takes hold of them (their souls) and 
drags them to hell before Ahriman, and the dead bodies, now that 
there is no druj w'ith them, become purer. Again, -when the righte¬ 
ous, the doers of good deeds, die, the Amshaspands seize their 
souls, welcome them and carry them before the Lord Hormazd, 
and the druj nasrusht (the demon of decomposition) -which was 
Avith their dead bodies resides in this tabernacle (house of the body) 
and makes it impure. The same is done by an enemy Avhen he in¬ 
vades a town. If the king of that country falls into the hands of 
the enemy, that enemy seizes, binds and drags him to his oAvn 
king ; but AA’hen he (the enemy) cannot seize the king of that 
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country, he enters the same country in despair and devastates it”. 

7. The seventh (question) he put thus : “ What is the cause 
of tying- on the Kusti (the sacred thread-girdle) ; for, if it is a 
meritorious "work to bind the Kusti, then will the asses and camels 
and horses who, day and night, have [cords] tied tight round their 
bellies seven times, go sooner to paradise?” The priest replied, 
“ This is not void of reason. This appears unreasonable to the 
ignorant and the ill-informed, i.e.i those Avho are not educated and 
those who do not (care to) know the reason of it. I will unfold 
what is not quite clear to you. We say this: ‘As we believe in 
duality, (the Kusti) tied on our body explains this duality. Light 
and heaven are from Hormazd. Of the same sort are those thino^s 
which are above the upper half of the body, such as the senses of 
hearing, sight and smell, the seat of wisdom, of the soul, of life, 
thought, intellect, memory, innate wisdom, and wisdom acquired 
by the ear. These are the seats of God and the Amshaspands. 
When men know that this upper half (of the body) belongs to 
heaven (and that the lowei" half belongs to Ahriman) then the un¬ 
reasonableness of this principle (of duality is explained away). The 
lower half (of the body) is the seat of stench, pollution, the 
receptacle of urine and putrefaction like the burrows (of demons). 
This is the seat of Ahriman and the demons. If men understand 
this veil, then they understand {vaJihclynd) this principle (of 
duality) and know the reason {vahhiak) of it. The Kusti is the 
limit (of the division) of the body. It is called Kusti for the 
reason that it divides the body into two parts. Thus, then, when 
you sit in a place and void urine, this (Kusti) in the middle (of the 
body) is a wall of separation (of what is pure from what is impure)’.” 

Mixochehu Dastuk Jamaspji Jamasp Asa. 



ANCIENT CEREMONIES: ADDITIONS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS MADE IN THEM. 

On a close scrutiny of the implements used by Parsi priests 
in the performance of ceremonies, we find that they are not at all 
very ancient, but that in course of time various clianges and varia¬ 
tions have been made in their use. 

At present we have been taught one use of these imple¬ 
ments by Oriental and Occidental scholars. But this our know¬ 
ledge is incomplete, for we find from the internal evidence of 
Avestan writings that these implements were formerly put to a 
twofold use. I have here tried to give the correct translations of 
the texts to show this double use: and in some cases I have tried to 
prove the correctness of my translations by giving illustrations 
from actual ceremonies as they are performed. 

I have also tried to show how the original purity of ancient 
ceremonies has been revived by changes and impo\ ements which had 
to be made on accout of an undesirable mixture which, in course of 
time, was engrafted on innocent ceremonials. This desireable im¬ 
provement is due principally to the Parsi Sassanian rule. The 
learned men of those biter days seem to have exercised great discre¬ 
tion in the changes they introduced, for whilst they have made 
changes in the ceremonial implements and in the ceremonies tliem- 
selves, they have not trifled with the language. I crave the atten¬ 
tion of readers to several in.stances of this fact, which will be found 
interspersed in various parts of this essay. 

What specially attracts our attention here is the striking 
parallel between the religious ceremonies performed by Parsi 
Mobeds and Hindu Brahmins. This proves the early origin of 
these ceremonies. Some ceremonies originated when the Parsis and 
the Hindu Aryans lived as one nation in Central Asia. After¬ 
wards, although the Aryan races separated, &nd divided themselves 
into two branches, t/t., the Parsis and the Hindus, and were 
known as two different nationalities, yet some ancient ceremonies 
have still been preserved in common by both these races, with 
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slight modifications. For instance, the ceremony of the llaoma or 
S'lonia existed aiaonjjst the Aryans before the time of Zara- 

O 

thushtra ■— a fi^ct clearly proveel by yarious references in the Kig- 
Veda and the Avesta. Tlie Jluoma plant is as old as the time of 
its discoverer. AmoH'/Ar-h'/oa/, ■who first utilised it by pounding 
it ill a mortar (/e'/'rt/(a) and drinking its juice. Similarly other 
ceremonial implements also appear to be \'ery old. The use of the 
branches of certain trcvs, and of a mat made out of some kind of 
grass, the stone or iron mortar, the sieve made of the hair of some 
animal, and the like, of which we find mention made in connection 
with ceremonies, impress us with tlie simplicity of remote genera¬ 
tions. The implements date as far back as the times when mine¬ 
rals were not discovered in suilieient quantities. In later genera¬ 
tions, after the discovery of minerals, an improvement was made 
on the old implements in this respect that the implements were pre¬ 
pared out of metal instead of other ruder materials. For tlie bran¬ 
ches of trees, wc find the inr.sumade of brass'or silver; for the 
mat of grass we find the or zoi-ijah of stone : for the stone 

or iron mortar we find the Itunmn of copper or some other mixed 
metal ; for tlie sieve of hair, we find substituted the ia.^htn with 
bores made of some metal : and various other metal substitutes are 
to 1)6 seen in the modern ceremonial implements. Those changes 
will be described in greater detail, later on. 

A list of ceremonial implements is given in various pas¬ 
sages of the Vendidad, the Visperad and the Yasna. Some of these 
have gone out of use, and other new ones have been added to the 
original list. I shall deal here only witli those that offer remark¬ 
able suggestions. Amongst these, tlie names of the most important 
implements used in extant ceremonies, are the llaoma-Zdirl, the 
ruresujthe Bnrcsnvi,i\\Q Airiaon'jhftn^ the Ifadhhiaepata, the TJarun, 
and the Gaoshudo. The charge made by some people that these are 
all invention.s of modern Dasturs and Mobeds is untenable, for 
their use dates from the time of our remote ancestors. It is true 
that they have not been preserved in their original shape ; for they 
have assumed another aspect wdth the change of time, place and 
circumstances. 

With the inarch of times, changes are made not only in the 
ceremonial implements, but various modifications and additions 
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ia the position and status of the priests also l)ecome iiotieeahle. I 
have briefly touched on them here. 

HaOMA-ZaIPJ — THE GuEEX HaOMA PlAXT. 

Huoma-Ztiirl means the green haoma. It is a plant or slirub. 
Different epithets are applieil to it in tlie Avosta : c. /j.. Zi'iiri, i. e.. 
green ; Znirl-ijaona, !. e.. of a yellow colour : , i. ex. Avitli 

bending branches : Jli'ihuoiillii, /. c., well-scented : I’niti. i. i.. juicy. 
From this it follows that the dry Haoma twig which is now in 
vogue, could iKjt ha,ve been used originallv. but tliat it is a mcae 
imitation. Originallv, the green iflant was itself used, but as tiie 
plant does not grow in India, tlie dry Haoma twig, called 
is substituted for it. This dry twig does not possess tliu [)ropertios 
of the green plant. The llom-sali now used lias taken the })lace of 
the original Ilaoma-Zalrl. 

Axother Use of the Haoma : HoL'SimoLn MKPicrxK. 


According the Avesta, tliis plant possesses sonic cfleetivo pro¬ 
perties. Therefore, it was used also for tlie purposes of Imusohold 
inedieine, in addition to its use in ceremonies. Ae are told ot 
Iranian ladies deriving benefits from its use. just as tlie ofliciating 
priests did.‘ We also find the expression of a wisli that tlie mor¬ 
tar for pounding the plant may be used widely in Imuses and 
streets, cities and countries." From this it appears tliat the 
haoma plant was used as a medicinal slirub. Dr, Atcliison says 
that the people of Afghanistan and Baluchistan even now use a 
shrub which they call Uiim. for medicinal purposLS. 

The Haoma shrub grows abundantly on the mountain ranges 
and valleys of the Alburz. Its noble properties became manifest 
for the first time to llaomn Fri'/Ztini and hence its name, Unfuiui 
Zd/rzVfrom its discoverer, Haoma. The first to use it and to pro¬ 
mulgate its use Avas this same celebrity. ° 

The Avestic Haoaia axd The Vedic Saoaia. 


The parallel between these turn Avas first pointed out by Euro¬ 
pean scholars. In both religions the name is used in the double 
significance of a material noun and of a Ydzdtl or P rtu presiding 
OA'er the material substance. Just as the health-gi\'!ng juice of 


Yasiia 1.1.5. 


Vjsperad XII. 5. 


“ Miliir Yt.. 90. 
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the Haoma Avas, and is, utilised by Zoroastrian priests as a sacri¬ 
ficial drink, so AA'as the drink of the Saoma common amongst the 
ancient Brahmins. Modern Brahmins call it Saoma-ralli, though 
they do not use it in drink. According to tlie Hindu Shastras, the 
other meanings of Saoma are the Saoma-juice, liquor and the moon. 
Many points of similarity are, as in the present instance, to be seen 
in tlie ancient ceremonies of the Brahmins and the Mobads. 

Haa'Axa : The Mortar for Pouxdixg the Haoma. 

There Avere. at first, tAA'o kinds of the hnvana Avhich is the 
second ceremonial implement. One aaras the Asinana-Ilnvana, i. e., 
the tAA'o stone mortars, and the other the Ayanjhihena-hai'anri, /. e., 
the tAA'o iron mortars. The dual AA'as used to express the mortar 
AA'ith its pestle. The mortar described in the Avesta AA’as distinct 
from the hnrana noAV in use. In the present hticana, copjAer or 
some other mixed metal is used, and that is made sjDecially to giAm 
out a ringing sound. The modern hCtrana is utilised for the 
double purpose of producing a ringing sound and of pounding the 
haoma. Formerly, tAVO liarnnas AA’ere used at the same time ; that 
of stone for pounding the Haoma and that of iron for producing 
the sound. The modern hnvana of copper, used as it is for both 
these purposes, is thus an improA’ement on the old stone and iron 
hnvanax. 

Yaresa-Haomo-Anghakezana : The Siea’e for Straining 
THE Juice of the Haoma, 

A sieA’e is used in ceremonials for straining the Haoma. It is 
made of a plate of copper, brass, or other metal Avith nine holes. It 
is, therefore, called the tashta AA’ith holes. There is no name 
found in the Scriptures for the nine holes or for any vessel Avith 
holes. The AA’ord for .sieve Avhich AA’e find is Varesa.^ * Avhich means 
“hair”. This shoAVS that the sieA’e Avas originally made of 
hair. Whose hair Avas this? Was it the hair of men or of animals ■ 
Though nothing is .stated about this in the Avesta, Ave find in 
the PahlaA’i Nirangistan that the hair Avas taken from the mane 
of the horse or the tail of the bull. The hair of the one animal 
noAV utilised in ceremonies is that of a milk-Avhite unemasculated 
bull. The hair is taken from the bull’s tail for ceremonial purposes 


A Visperad, I, 2. 
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in a prescribed manner, and it is tied round a ringlet of metal wire. 
It is then called the ring of the varesa. From the practice of 
using the hair (varesa) of the bull, the consecrated bull for the 
purpose is called the varesija. It becomes clear from this that 
originally the sieve was woven out of the hair of a bull, and 
that it was used to strain the juice of the Haoma. 

Evidence Afforded by the Existing Ceremonial. 

Another argument in support of the statement that the sieve 
was made of the hair of the bull is this that the ring of the varesa 
now in use in the Haoma ceremony recalls to us the old usage 
of employing the sieve of the bull’s hair for the same purpose. The 
details of the ceremony are as under :— 

In order to prepare the Haoma juice, three things are neces¬ 
sary — the pounding, the squeezing and the straining. There are 
three different recitals for those three functions. The formula? 
“ YatM tu Mazda at mOi tiY and '’YUryamd ishi/d’ are recited three 
times whilst pounding the Haoma. Then with the M'ords Haoma 

pairi-hareshyante . arshihhdhandmcha vacltdm”, the pounded 

Haoma is pressed. After this, once again the Ilum-sali is pounded, 
for, to prevent any portion, however slight, of the Haoma remain¬ 
ing unpounded, the Haoma is pounded four times during the recital 
of four Ahunavars. Then the process of straining commences, and 
whilst reciting the words “ Ye sevishtd us moi ujdreshwd, humata, 
hukhta, hwarshta”, the juice is separated from the pounded sub¬ 
stance.’ In this way, after the Hdm-sali is pounded and squeezed, 
and the final ceremony of straining it commences, the ring of the 
varesa is specially placed in the plate with holes. And then the 
liquid obtained on the pounding of the Haoma which is collected in 
two pots, is poured on to the sieve Avith the ring of the varesa in 
it, and is strained through it. Here ends the ceremony of strain¬ 
ing the Haoma, The special use of the ring of the varesa in the 
last part of the Haoma ceremony shows that the sieve was origin¬ 
ally woven out of bull’s hair, and that the Haoma juice was 

^ This kind of ceremony is always performed twice. The Juice of the Haoma is 
first prepared with due ceremony before the commencement of the Yajishna, and 
it is used by the Zaotar as drink. The juice which is prepared during the per 
formance of the Yajishna ceremony is dedicated in the end as a pious offering to 
water, and this act is styled the getting up of the Zaothra. 

23 
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strained through that implement. As a relic of that time-worn 
practice this ring is now placed in the plate with nine holes. e 
find many instances like this, in which, in spite of changes having 
been made in the essential implements .used for ceremonial purposes, 
traces of the original implements are still preserved. It appears 
that formerly a ringlet must have been prepared of some substance, 
and that the sieve was prepared by weaving the hair of a white 
bull with such a ringlet. The modern metal plate with holes is 
an improvement on the old uncouth sieve. 

The Barsam : The Consecrated Mat, the Dais and the Bundle. 

The use of the Barsam was originall}’’ twofold or threefold. 
Its one use was as an CiJat-gah, i. e., as a mat for placing the cere¬ 
monial implements; another as a Zdt-gnJi^ i. e., as the dais for the 
Zaotar, the officiating priest; and the third as a bundle held in 
the hand. In modern ceremonies the two first uses of the Barsam 
are absent. There is no trace or relic of the mat or the dais. 
The epithet of fstara is to be found in tlie Avesta with reference 
to its original usage. The root of this epithet is stere, to spread, 
and the meaning of Baresma frastareta is “the nobly spread 
Barsam” or “the valuable mat of the Barsam”. 

We find an illustration of the double use of this consecrated mat 
in the Visperad, where we have a small list of ceremonial implements, 
and with the words Bavesmci frcistaretci Ave find the name of another 
implement named stereta Avhich is a bed, a seat or a mat. ' This 
latter implement is distinct from the former. They are both pointed 
out as ceremonial implements placed before the officiating priest 
Avith the demonstratiA'e adjectiA'e ?/«, i.e., this. AnyhoAV, both these 
implements Avere in use in ceremonies as materials for spreading, 
and they AA'ere utilised for placing on them in order, the cere¬ 
monial implements, or as two consecrated mats for the officiating 
priest to sit on.* 

We find two historical instances of the Barsam. Herodotus 
‘ Visperad XI, 1. 

> We find the word stereta used in many places in the Avesta to denote a bed 
and from this word we have the vernacular name sadro to denote the bedding of 
the priest undergoing the Bareshnum. We get from its Sanskrit equivalent star 
the Gujerati word a mat. From this also it appears that the proper 

meaning of 6aresma frastareta was the mat of Barsam or the bed of Barsam 
these two being originally ceremonial ascessorles used as the alat-gah and the zot-gah. 
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says that a certain kind of grass Avas spread in the ceremony of 
sacrificing animals; on that grass the flesh of the victim was 
placed, and on it the Magian recited prayers for some time. 
Strabo says that the flesh of the victim was placed on the leaves 
of a certain tree which were spread out in a particular Avay and 
that the Magians there recited certain prayers, holding the twigs 
of a certain tree in their hand. 

These two instances are evidence of the usage of the Barsam 
described in the Avesta as something—grass or leaves— spread out 
for putting thereon ceremonial implements. Besides, we see here 
the use, at one and the same time, of two thinf^s—srass and the 
twig of a tree. This recalls to us the double usage of the Barsam, 
the one of having it spread out, the other of its being held in the 
hand. 

We find the words Ur vara hare-'smanaya” to denote the 
Barsam-dais, and this shows that it was prepared out of some tree. 
That material is none else than the leaf of the date tree which is 
now wound round the Barsam. The reasons of this are remark¬ 
able. The leaf of the date tree is interwoven in a particular 
manner, and then wound round the Barsam. And, as a relic of the 
old usage of preparing a mat woven out of the same fabric, we have 
now the practice of winding it round the Barsam. The so-called 
^U-liviaonyhan” which is Avound round the Barsam reminds us of 
the Barsam-dais AA’hich AA'as a fabric AVOAmn out of the same or a 
similar substance — the leaf of the date tree—Avhich now forms the 
“ Aiviaonijhan'. This leads us to the inference that the stone bench 
called the alat-gah on AAdiich the ceremonial implements are placed, 
and the stone dais AAdiich is the seat of the officiating priest, are the 
modern substitutes for AAdiat AA'ere formerly the mat AA'oven out of 
the fibres of the date leaf. 

The Dais of the Mobad and of the Brahmin. 

Just as AA'e find a special seat at ceremonial functions reserved 
for the Mobad, so is there a consecrated dais mentioned of the 
Brahmins. This dais Avas specially reserved originally for the 
"ASandJiya larinn” and the ^‘Yaipia” ceremonies. The material 
from AAdiich this Avas madeAvas called ^'Uarbha”. This is the name 
of a species of grass. The Brahmins of to-day prepare a mat of 
deer-skin or of Avool, or of a grass called ddhhdd. This is called 
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the darhhasan or the dais of the darhlia in imitation of the original 
darhhhan. There are some Brahmins who say that the duhhdn 
out of which the mat is prepared was originally called the darhh. 

Bundle. 

Just as we have the Avords baresma frnstareta for the Barsam 
Avhich is spread out, we have the words Baresmb-znsta for the 
Barsam held in the hand, although, to be sure, the former 
phrase is found much oftener than the latter. Indeed, after the 
practice of spreading out a Barsam had ceased, the words Baresma 
frastareta Avere used likeAA'ise to denote the Barsam held in the 
hand. Thus the third signification of the Barsam is that of a 
bundle AA'hich the IMobads hold up in their hands during the recital 
of their prayers. There is a difference in the materials used noAA- 
and formerly for the bundle. At present the Barsam is made of 
pieces of metal wire called tde-i but, originally, it consisted of the 
tAA'igs of some tree. Although the name of no particular tree is 
found in the Avesta, the AA'ords urvara haresmanaya shoAV that, 
like the Barsam-dais, the bundle of the Barsam must have been 
formed out of some tree, and, according to later books, it consisted 
of the tAA'igs of the pomegranate tree. The number of tliese tAvigs 
is 3, 0 , 7 and 9, and the measure of their length is given as “reach¬ 
ing up to the knee and the middle of the leg.” * The number and 
the measure mentioned in the Avesta do not agree Avitli Avhat Ave 
find in modern practice, Avith the exception of the numbers 5 and 7. 
At present the bundle is made of 35, 23, 15, 7 and 5, and its length 
is never greater than a span. “ 

That the Barsam AA'as obtained from a particular tree is directly 
proA'ed from a passage in the Yendidad. In anAA^er to a question of 
Zarathushtra addressed to Ahura Mazda as to hoA\' tlie good 
creation should be praised, he is advised to cut off the Bai°sam 
from a “beautiful, living and strong tree” in the act of recitino- 
certain prayers.’' Although, at present, the use of the Barsam gol 
out of the twigs of a tree has ceased, yet we find even in compara¬ 
tively recent works a description of the ceremony, in which the 
Barsam is to be cut from the tree. It is stated in those books 
that the leaves and knots of as many slender twigs as are required 


* Yasna LVII, 6. 


’ Fargard XIX, 18. 
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for the Barsam should lie cleared off from the pomegrauatc tree, 
and thereafter, the twigs .should he cut off with proper ceremony. 
The texts which are enjoined to be recited as part of the cere¬ 
mony in those hooks are the same as the recitals enjoined 
in the Vendidad. 

The A’erb u.sed with the term burcsnin-zasta. i. c., the Barsam 
held in the hand, i.s hisJita^ to stand. This shows that the bundle 
of the Barsam was held up erect in the hand. 

Evidexce Affoeded bt Extaxt Ceremoxies. 

The w’ords hares7nb-:a.<tii are found also in Yasna LXII. which 
deals with the praise of the fire. This .shows that prayers were 
formerly addressed to fire and other natural objects with the 
Barsam in hand. The practice of eon,secrating some one or other 
natural object a.s a holy emblem has been pre.servcd unchanged to 
this day. Although in the great Yajishna and other par-mchel 
ceremonies, theBarsamis u.sually kept on its seat called the 
yet immediately before the recitals of those texts which deal with 
the praise of the fire, the sun and the waters, the priest take.s the 
Barsam in his hand, stands up from the AV-yd//, and. in a standing- 
posture, turning towards that jiarticular natural object Avho.so 
praise he recounts, he celebrates its praise. This celebration over, 
he replaces the Bansam in its place and re,sume.s his .seat. Just as 
we have the words hare$mu-:asta to indicate this act of holding the 
Barsam in hand, so we have the words aecmb-znsta, 
qaomatfi-zusta-vastrdvutn, and hovanb-zdctb to indicate that fuel, 
milk, cloth, and the mortar are to be hold up in the hand at 
particular times in the cour.se of the performance of the ceremony. 

The practice of making up the Barsam from the twig.s of a tree 
is very old. Strabo says that the Magians held a bunch of twigs 
in their hands whilst reciting their holy prayers. 

Twigs Used ix Cekemoxies by Mobads axd by Bkaidiixs. 

The twigs of trees Avhich the Brahmins u.so in tlie i/iii/na 
ceremony are called samidha, a Avord Avhich corresponds Avith the 
Ave.stic hainidha. In the EarA'ardin Yaslit, tlie M>‘inthra-Vidoi 
/. e., the reciter of the Manthras, is called an acthra-padi, and a 
hamidlia-paiti, ' i. e., an Ervad and “Lord of the Bar.sam". In the 


Sec. 105. 
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Avesta we find the word ynlhhti ‘ for twig, which corresponds 
with the Sanskrit ishila. Tlie number of twigs mentioned in Brah¬ 
min Scriptures is 8. 28. and 108. and the measure of length is said to 
be twelve fingers' breadth which is about the size of a span. There 
is a wide difference in the use made of these twigs by jMobads and 
bv Brahmins.. Whereas the latter throw the branches into the 
fire, the Mobads hold them up in their hand Avithout destroy¬ 
ing them. Ao-ain. the Brahmins tlirotv into the fire, in addition 
to the sainidha, ghee, barley and other substances Avliich they call 
dliut'ii a Avord Avhich corresponds Avith the AA’estic u:iiiti. A\e see 
from all this that the Barsam of metal Avire uoaa' in use is an im¬ 
provement on the original Barsam of tAvigs. 

Aiviaoxoha^’ : The Lais and the Tyixg Mateeial. 

This implement had originally a twofold use. It Avas used 
firstly, as the Barsam-dais, and secondly, as the means ot tying up 
the Barsam bundle. From the etymology ot the Avord Ave find that 
one of its meanings is a scot from the root dovylu equivalent to the 
Sanskrit /h, to sit. The suffix ana being added to the root in both 
the languages, Ave get in the Avesta the Avord donghana and in 
Sankrit dcCina, a seat. The prefix airi being superadded to the 
Avesta Avorcl, an idea of dignity or exaltation is attached to the 
airidonghan. The Avinding of the fibres of the date leaf round the 
Barsam in a peculiar manner, is called a'lridonghan. It ap)}iears 
that originally the Barsam-dais Avas made by interAveaving the 
fibres of the date leaf, and, in order to preserve a reminiscence of 
that usacre, it is noAV Avounel round the Barsam. 

The Tauxc; Material. 

In extant ceremonials, another use of the aividwnglian is as a 
tying material. The substance from Avhich it is obtained is the 
date leaf Avhich is first divided into six fibres. These fibres are 
foimeel into tAvo parts, and tlieir ends being tAvisted into each other 
by turns, a knot is added at both ends. This method of Aveaving 
the fibres arounel the Barsam bunelle is called the airidonghan. 
An explanation of this use of the AA'orel can be obtained from its root 
Avhich has also the signification of tying. AVe have in the 
Avesta its opposite, the AVord hdj, Sanskrit />hdj, Avhich means to 


‘ YasiiaLA^lI, 6. 
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unite. In the Hormazd Yaslit we find air'h'nm.jluniem r-/ aliii'hn}- 
ghayamno aivi‘inii,j]tiincin r<) hujitjninno. i.r./’ tying the d/rii'/oiiiiluni 
and untying the n/V7/-nn/'V//;. ■’ AVe tiius see that this word is a 
homonym having the double moaning of a ” dais”and a tydng 
material' . Its use as a dais has now ceased, l)Ut its use as a tying 
material is still in vogue. 

Aiviaoxghax axd the Waist-Girdle called the Kushti : 

A CoMPARHOX. 

ThewoVilairidongJian is also interpreted to denote the Kusliti by 
our Dasturs. The suggestion is very plausible. The connection 
of these two mrterials is remarkable. Wo imtieo a mind deal el' 
correspondence in the prayers and the ceremonies relating to the 
airiddaghan of the Barsam and the Kusliti :— 

(a) Just as the ceremony of tying or wiiidiiig the alrh'iinigltnn 
is porforinod rrn/m/ the Barsam. so is the cerem my of tying the 
Kusliti performed round the waist. 

(li) Just as three knots of the u/n'doii ihan are tied round the 
Barsam. so are three knits of the Kushti tieil round the waist. 

(c) Just as the front knots of the airiuonjh ia are tied whilst 
reciting the word slrjotlmandin in the two ahuivirnre that are 
recited, so are the front knots of Ihe Kushti tied with the recital of 
the same word. 

(d) There is a difference in the recital of the texts repeated 

whilst tying the hind knots of the Kushti and of the a/r.'.liugliu/i, 
and there are reasons for the same. Thehind knot of the K/rii'iuiniJuin 
is tied with tin recital of the word .^hj ytluiun hn of the two aJiuiri- 
rurs of Yasna Xfll, and the hiul knot of the Kimhti is tied during 
the recital of the A-<Jiein Ev/G. The two chapters of Yasna 
X[[ ani X[II are Fr.Dreti IDdi. /. e., chapters relating to the 
confession of faith. That is why after tying the Last knot of the 
Kushti with the A<Jieui Vo-i'}, a portion of that chapter relating to 
the confession of faith. anI beginning with the words me 

arunjhc M i:da is recited at the end. 

(e) Just as the ends of the an-A rnjh-ia are twistol round one 
another, so are the ends of the Kushti twisted into each other. 

(f) Just as after the hind knot of the alriuonjhaa is tied, tavo 
ends are left visible, so the tovo ends of the Kushti are also loft 
visible. 
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(g) Just as the leaf of the date tree is torn into six fibres in 
order to interweave them for the purposes of the airit'/ontjlian, so the 
72 threads of the woolen Kushti are first divided into six parts of 
12 each, before the two ends are woven up. 

Many other points of similarity, though rather remote, are to 
be seen in the ritual pertaining to these two. The agreement of 
the ain'aonghan with the Kushti affords an indirect support to the 
meaning of the word as a “t 3 ^ing material”. 

Hadhaxaepata: The Root of the Pomegranate tree and Fuel. 
This substance also had originall}’- a twofold use — one as the 
root of the pomegranate tree which was dedicated as an offering to 
water, and the other as a sweet-scented fuel to be offered to the fire. 
The word haddnaepnta is, like the names of many other imple¬ 
ments a bone of controversy amongst Avestan scholars. Tlie late 
Ervad Kanga and other scliolars do not assign it any meaning. 
Old}' transcribing it as a proper noun. The late Prof. C. D. 
Harlez translated it as “ the twigs of the .Hadhanaepata. ” 

This substance is the name of an imi^lement of two ceremo¬ 
nies having diflerent aims. The Avord nrvarn is found Avith it, and 
from this Ave can sa}’ Avithout doubt that it belongs to the jclass of 
trees. It is, in fact, the name of the famous pomegranate tree. 
For in the Avesta the name is often used especially in connection 
Avitli the Haoma plant and Jicain, i. e.-, milk. As a common 
epithet applied to the three, Ave have the Avord uzddta Avhich 
signifies a rising or a raising up. Just as in the AAresta Ave find the 
names of these three substances used in juxtaposition, so we notice 
in the extant ceremonials that the object used Avith the Haoma 
plant and milk to give force to the beverage after the Haoma is 
pounded and squeezed, is the root of the pomegranate tree. The 
Mobads call it urvuram. The AVord is used only once as a proper 
noun in the Vendidfid. ' 

Evidence afforded by the extant cerejionial. 

That the root of the pomegranate tree is the iirvard of 
hadhaaaepnta is seen from the extant ritual of the Haoma and 
Yasna ceremonies. In both these ceremonies, at the time of 
reciting certain words from Yas. XXIV, the Zaotar has to keep 
his ej'es fixed on certain implements placed before him. In reciting 
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the words imamcha urvaram hadhanaepatdm ashapa uzddtdm the eye 
is fixed on the root of the pomegranate tree which is present there. 
Again, whilst reciting certain words from Yasna XXV, certain im¬ 
plements are lifted up from their place, and the ceremony of placing 
them in the mortar for the purpose of pounding, squeezing, and 
straining them is o:one through. Reciting the identical sentence 
just quoted, the priest lifts the root of the pomegranate known as 
urvaram and places it in the mortar. These two examples from 
extant ceremonies show that the hadlidnaepata is the root of the 
pomegranate tree, which was, and is, used in ceremonials. 

The Sweet-Scented Feel. 

The second use of the hadhonaepata was as a sweet-scented fuel. 
In the Vendiditd it is recomended that as a penance for certain 
offences, sweet-scented fuel should be presented as an offering to the 
fire, and we find the names particularly of the trees Urvdsna, 
Vohugaona, Vohukeretl, and Uadhdnaepatad According to the 
explanation we have given above, the last is the pomegranate tree. 
From the Vendidad its twofold use becomes clear. Two different 
reasons for the two uses are also given. It is a substance to be 
presented as an offering to objects in nature, and it is used as an 
object of offering to the fire and the waters. V hen the name is used 
in connection with the words Jiaomci, gaoma in the sense of the root 
of the tree, it is in reference to the offering to the Avaters, and 
when used with urcdsna etc., it has reference to the fire offering.’ 
Therefore, according to this explanation, when tho term hadhdnae- 
pcita occurs in connection AVith the Jicioma and ynonin, it must be 
translated as the root of the pomegranate tree ; and when it occurs 
with urvdsna etc., it must be translated a.s SAveet-scented fuel. 

Like the date tree the pomegranate tree is held important in 
the religious books. When yet green, the juice of its root seiwes 
the purpose of a drink for the Eaotar, and is also used as an offer- 
ino' to the Avaters in the Yasna and other important ceremonials. 
Besides, in the Bareshnum, the Navzot, and other ablution ceremo¬ 
nies, the juice of its leaves is given for drink. When the tree 
Avithers away, its dry Avood Avas used as a sAveet-scented fuel. 
Thus in ancient times the hadhdnaepata received a tAVofold and 
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even a threefold use. At present, the root of tlais famous tree and 
its foliage is made use of for ceremonial purjwses in Persia. Put 
the use of the dry wood of the tree as a sweet-scented fuel is 
entirely forgotten. 

Hauevata-Ameretata, Gaush-Hudhao, Darun, axd Goshcdo. 

In the Avesta we find the two w'ords draona and draonanijha 
for dari/n. The corrupted form of the Avesta is the Pahlavi 
and modern Persian damn, and although it is now used as 
an important element in ceremonials, yet this woril is not to 
be found in all the places in the Avesta where the names 
of ceremonial implements are given. We find the names of 
the principal ceremonial implements in Chapters 3, 4, 6, 7, 
and 8 of the Yasna, but Ave do not find any such name as 
damn. I believe that the Avords Haurvata-Ameretntn are used for 
the damn. These names are Gilthic concepts, Avliicli, later on, 
have been taken as Amshslspends presiding over the Avaters and 
vegetation. According to the Patet Pashimani, the latter name is 
'’’"Amerddd nrvar nrrar sarde^jdn ’, /. e., the Amshilspend AmerdUd 
presides over all kinds of trees. According to this idea, the two 
Avords are used for the damn made out of corn and Avater. Here 
and elseAA'here in the Avesta aa'c often find these abstract Avordsused 
for concrete materials. The A\mrds Avhich precede and folloAV these 
names in Yas. Ill, YII, and YIII, are respectiA'cly '^Kharetliem 
myazdem ” and ‘"Gdushdiudhdd\ These are names of eatables. 
The abstract terms used betAveen them may, therefore, Avithout 
fear of mistake, be taken to represent the damn. 

Ea'IDExce Afforded by the Extant Ceremonial. 

In support of this explanation, ayo haA’e an important example 
in an extant ceremony performed by the Mobads. Before the com¬ 
mencement of the Yajashne and other pdr-nic^e/ceremonies, the com¬ 
plete accessories of the ceremonies are kept in preparation. If the 
damn and the goshudo are not kept ready on the dlat-gah Ayith the 
other accessories, from the very beginning, these must be neces¬ 
sarily kept ready after the completion of the recital of the first tAA'o 
Has of the Yasna, There are four principal reasons for this. 
Firstly, in these tAA^o Has the names damn ixndijoshudo do not occur, 
so that nothing improper happens if they are absent. Secondly 
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in the third//^z the Vi'ords Haurrata, Amerctnta and G'Ash-hudhao 
are recited with the names of other ceremonial implements. 
Hence the damn and (joAnido are kept in readiness before the 
commencement of the third Hd because the names have to be re¬ 
cited in the presence of the objects. The Zaotar sits quiet if neces¬ 
sary, until these things are pr<xlueed on the dldt-ydh. Thirdly, so 
long as these things are kept in front, the words Haurvata amere- 
tdta ijdush-hidhdo continue to be recited in Yasna 3, 4, 6, 7, and 8 ; 
but at the end of the eighth chapter when they are removed from 
the dldt-ydli after the Zaotar has tasted of them, these words 
are no longer recited. Lastly, during the recital of Yasna 22, 24, 
and 25, these conjoint words are not recited with the names of other 
ceremonial implements, because the implements to which they refer 
are absent. These weighty reasons from the extant ritual show 
clearly that the expressions Haurvata aineretdta Gdush-hudhdo are 
used for damn and goAudo. These abstract words are found also 
in the Gathas to denote food, as angels presiding over eatables : 

At tin' ube haurvdo-sidid Kharethdi d Ameretatdoavhd ^ /.e., ‘ ‘ Real¬ 
ly, thine two, Khordfid (water) and Amerdiid (vegetation) are for 
eating.”‘ Again, in another passage in the Gfithas, these abstract 
Avords are found used Avith the very AA’ord draono^ /. e., damn : 

Ddt ve Ameretatdoscha utauiti haurratds draono,” L e., “Give ye 
the strong damn of Khordad (entirety) and Amerdad (immorta- 
lity)”.^ 

Although the direct meaning of this sentence may not be the 
z/ar«n of Khordad and Amerdad, and although, to be sure, there 
maybe underlying in it some deeper and higher idea, yet its ordi¬ 
nary meaning is not Avidely dilferp-nt I’rom the expression I have 
giAmn. From the tAVO Gathic sentences Ave can see, at least, this 
that there is authority for the use of the Haurvata Aineretdta 

for damn in the AAmsta. 

In the Hddokht Nask the recital of one Asheni VoTiu in season 
is considered equal to the recital of the same formula numerous 
times on other occasions. There, the above abstract AA’ords are used 
AAuth reference to eatables to denote the principal object of food, and 
the angel presiding thereon. Although the idea sought to be ex¬ 
pressed is that of ordinary food, still these AAmrds are used to ex* 
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press pure and excellent ideal food : “ Yd nd fran(jliuharena 
Haio'vatbya Ashem staoiti”, i.e., “Wlioso praises whilst taking 

food and drink.Just as here these words are used to represent 
the best food, so in this’same Xask pounded haoma is given an im¬ 
portance as the type of another kind of holy food. There an Ashem 
recited after partaking of the haoma food is held of great value. » 

These two examples lend great support to the Zoroastrian 
practice of saying grace before and after meals in thanksgiving to 
Ahura Mazda. Besides, we find in the Zamyild Yasht that as the 
angels contending against hunger and thirst, and the Daevas pre¬ 
siding over the distresses consequent thereon, the names of Khordad 
and Amerdad are given.* 

The learned scholar Ervad Sheriarji Bharucha has given a 
weighty explanation regarding the dartai. According to him, it 
was, at first, a holy liquid like the juice of the haoma. For we 
find in the VendidM “ llaomahe, hntalie., dadhaite usefritindm 
vd myazdandni, i.e., “ The pounded haoma or aostofarid 
gives the Myazda.”^ The literal translation of this is 
found in the Patet Pashimani thus : “ IJihn, damn., Aostofarid, 
myazddn, nehddelAd The Avestan words haoma huta have 
been translated as horn danui in the Pazend sentence. In the 

‘ Sec. 6. ” Sec. 9. » Sec. 96. * Farg. XVIII, 12. 

‘ I think it necessary to comment here on this sentence occurring in the 
Vendidad and the Patet Pashimani. In all the books of the Khordeh Avesta this 
Pazend sentence is wrongly printed as ''Horn damn hoshfarid yazdan nehad, i. e., 
"the damn of the haoma and the things prescribed for the adoration of the Yazads”. 
As the sentence is incorrect, its original meaning is changed. The mistake is owing 
to the difficulty of deciphering and reading the Pahlavi characters which admit of 
several readings at one and the same time. The word Yazdan stands for the word 
Myazdan as we see from the corresponding sentence in the Vendidad. The Pahlavi 
word Myazda is ■written in two ways thus : and When the m of the 

word is removed the word exactly agrees with Yazdan. The Avesta haoma huta 
becomes damn in the Pazend, dadhaiti becomes nehad, usefriti becomes aostofarid 
and Myazdanam becomes not Yazdan but mya-dan. So that the correct version in 
the Pazend of this sentence should be, “ horn damn aostofarid myu',dan nehadeh", 
i.e., “the darunoi the haoma, and the appointed aostofarid and niya-da.” In the 
passage in the Patet Pasliimani where this sentence occurs, six duties are enjoined, 
and one of them is regarding the mya'-du. Similarly in the corresponding passage 
in the Patet Irani we find the duty relating to the mya'.da coupled with that 
regarding the aostofarid and the damn. From this it appear.s that what was 
before a “ holy offering’’ has been converted by mistake into something pertaining 
to the Yazads. 
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extant ritual the haoma is used as a liquid and the darna as a 
solid element of food. But on an examination of the root of the 
words liuta and darun, it appears that they were at first both 
liquid substances. The root of the former /iw in the Avesta, cor¬ 
responding with the Pahlavi h/'uii/Jan, means, to squeeze, to press 
out the juice. The latter is the Avestic draoiin^ corresponding with 
the Vedic dronas from the root drui to flow, to melt. From this 
it appears that a change has come about in the signification of the 
word draona which was at first some liquid substance. At present 
it is the name of the holy cake, unseasoned by aiiy effervescing 
liquid. It is consecrated in honour of Ahura Mazda and the 
angels and thereafter partaken of. 

G.vush-Hudhao : Goshudo. 

The word quoted above with the word darun was yausli-hudhao 
from which we derive the name of the well known ceremonial 
implement, the (joshudo. It is tlie name of a dainty prepared from 
the ghee made of the milk of the cow, and it is always placed on 
the damn. Just as we always find the use of the darun and the 
f/oshi/do together in ceremonials, so in the Avesta we always find the 
words Uaurrata Ameretdta placed in juxtaposition yiiihijau^h-hudhao. 
Nowhere in the Avesta are the names Uaurrata Amcretata. Avhen 
used in the sense of the darun ■ separated from the term i/aurlrJu/d/ido. 
But when they are found alone, they do not signify the damn or 
the goshudo. The mutual connection of these tAvo objects proves 
beyond doubt that the Avords Uaurrata Ameretdta represent the 
darun.1 and the Avords ijdusli-hud/ido, the goUiudo. 

The term gdusli-hadJido admits of several meanings, and there 
is a difference of opinion among scliolars regarding its exact mean- 
ino-. The name is met Avith tAvice in Yasna lY, Avhere it is ren¬ 
dered as gospend-i-hdddndic by the PahlaA’itranslator. Ervad Kanga 
translates both these nouns as goshudo. But Spiegel anti Harlez 
o-ive the tAVO difterent meanings of “ oxen of good breed” and 
“ flesh meat”, and that is, in my opinion, a proper Avay of inter¬ 
pretation. Again, both Kanga and Harlez translate the same 
word as goshudo Avhere it occurs in Yasna XXIY, but that mean- 
ino- does not suit the context. It should there be taken as " cattle 
of good breed”. For Ave do not find the conjoint j^hrase Uaurrata 
Ameretdta., i. e.., darun, used Avith it. The plain meaning of this 
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becomes clear from the modern ritual. 

EvIDE^XE AfFOKDED BY THE ExTAXT CeREMOXIAL. 

Duringf the recital of Yasna XXIV, both the damn and the 
goshudo are not present before the priest, as at the end of the 
eighth Ha the Zaotar tastes thereof, and after that they are re¬ 
moved from the dJat-gah. Therefore, it is not proper to translate 
the words gaush hudhdnnghem as goslwdo. This principle is found 
clearly joined with the prayers recited at ceremonials, that the 
names only of those implements are mentioned which are present on 
the dJdt-gdh, and those that are not present are not named. For 
instance, in the ceremonial for strairdng the haoma, when the 
abovenamed Hits XXIV aud XXV are recited, the phrase 
Inidinchd gain jiridin asJiaga nzddtdni is omitted. That is because 
%\\e (milk) is not present at the time. But when these chap¬ 

ters are recited in the Yajashie ceremonial, this phrase is also re¬ 
cited, because milk is present at the time. 

From all these facts we can prove beyond doubt that it is only 
when those conjoint words occur side by side, are they to be trans¬ 
lated as damn and goHi/do. But when they occur separately, the 
first pharse does not signify damn, but Khorditd (entirety) and 
Amerdlid (immortality) ; and the second denotes not goshudo but 
“ cattle of the good creation”. 

Aximal Sacrifice : The Changes and Improvements Made in it. 

The ancient Iranians used to offer innocent creatures as a sacri¬ 
fice to the Yazads. Y\\q gdush-Jmdhdo, i. e., ghee, and the gam 
jiridin, i. e., milk, and the other implements now in vogue in the 
gajashiie ceremonial are only an improvement on the cruel prac¬ 
tice of sacrificing four-footed animals. As a consequence of this 
improvement, it was found necessary later on, and especially in the 
Sassanian times,to change the root meaning of the names of certain 
ceremonial implements and other proper nouns, whilst the names 
themselves were retained. Principal amongst these are the yasna, 
zaothra, myazda, goshudo, jirdm, etc. 

The Yasna ; Offering. 

The Avestic Yasna corresponds with the Vedic Yagiia which 
is the name of the sacrificial ceremony wFich was in vogue among 
the Brahmins. We find in the Avesta and the Vedas a description 
of many such Yagiias. There is, for instance, the Ashicamegha yagna, 
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the name for the liorse sacrifice wliich Avas common amongst the 
Brahmins. In a similar Avay, the ancient Iranians used to otter 
horses, bulls and o’oats as a sacrifice to the Yazads. * The 
representative of the Avestic Yasna in the Pahlavi and moelern 
Persian is Yajishn. Its root meaning is that of irorship, yet, later 
on, the original name being retained, an improvement is made in 
this respect that it is used in the good sense of adoring and praising. 
It may be noted that to represent the idea of adoring and praising 
we have in the Pahlavi and juodern Persian the Avm-d .-etuiYin 
from the Avestic root stu, as well as the word niphiiYin from the 
same root as Yasna Avith the prefix ni supera,dded, and aa'g have 
also the Avord zbiYjishn from the root :1>c. 

ZaOTHRA : CnitE-AIOXIAL Iaiple-aiexts. 

The x4.A’estic corresponds Avith the Sanskrit hotnt. Its 

root meaning is that of sacrifice, and it is frequently found used in 
the AA’esta in connection Avith the ceremony for sacrificing ani¬ 
mals. ‘ The original name being retained, its meaning has been 
changed at a later stage, and the Avord now signifies the innocent 
ceremonial implements and holy offerings, like ghee, milk, food, 
Avater etc. Especially in the Yajishna ceremony, the holy Avater 
prepared from the juice obtained by pounding, squeezing and 
straining the haoma Avith the had/Yniaepata to Avhich juice some 
milk is added, is called by the special appellation of Zor or 
Zaothra. This beverage Zor is held in great importance especially 
in the Pahlavi books. It is found collected in the first pot on 
the dlat-tidh to the right of the Zaotar. 

Ma'azda : GiiEEX axd Buy Ejicrr. 

Philologists translate the Avestic mpazda as tlesh-meat, and 
Ave find in the Vendidad the sentence nvjazdcui . (jaomantem 

AA'hich means “ the 7K_yuvf/u of flesh and liquor”. = 
In the Yasna this noun is used in the sense of a hoh’' offering for the 
dai'un, ih.Q goshudof the haoma, and the para-hcioma. Altliough Ave 
find in the Avesta theAVord hara for fruit, yet the original meaning of 
myazda has been changed to denote the innocent ottering of green and 
dry fruits, such as AA'e find used in the Ajrinydn and hdj ceremonies. 


Vide Aban Yt. 


9 Farg. YIII, 22. 


Tishtar Yt. 56, etc. 
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Goshudo : Ghee. 

The Avestic ijaush-hudlino means literally “cattle of the good 
creation”. Harlez and other scholars interpret it as the “flesh of 
the cow.” Under the belief that the word denotes flesh-meat there 
has originated the cnstom of preparing minced meat balls which 
are placed as an offering in the haj ceremonj*, in place of the yos/n/dc. 
Although this gives an idea of the old, old times when the custom 
of offering animal sacrifices was prevalent, we now find only ghee 
used in modern ceremonies. We do. indeed, find the word raoghna 
in the Avesta, corresponding with the Pahlavi and modern Persian 
roghmi, to denote ghee, yet the word goshudo is now interpreted to 
mean ghee, which is all that is now used where goshudo is men¬ 
tioned in the old books. 

Jiv.VM : Milk. 

The literal meaning of the Avestic gdmjivium is “live cattle”. 
Prof. Harlez and other translators have interpreted it as “fresh cut 
meat”. Jivam comes from the rootyV, to live, and it is an adjective 
used as a noun. Although we find the payangh in the Avesta 
corresponding with the Sanskrit pay as to denote the milk of an 
animal, yet the Avord ji/i'dm is now interpreted to mean milk as a 
precious object of nutrition for life. 

The Rashxu Yasht akd the Brahwakic Yagna Ceremonial ; 

A Comparison. 

In the Avesta different objects are named as fit offerings to 
different Yazads. The sacrifice offered to Aban and Drvasp consist¬ 
ed of animals and cattle ; to Haoma was offered a specific portion 
of an animal; a similar offering Avas made to Fire and Water ; and 
to Tishtar and Behrfim Avas offered a small, fine animal. Just as 
offerings of animals AA'ere made to some angels, so to others corn 
preparations Avere dedicated. In the Yasht literature we find a 
description of the delicious corn preparations offered to the Yazads 
Rashnu, Vayu, Adar and Aban. Although nowadays no particular 
offerings are made to particular Yazads, the recital of the Satimm 
the presence of flesh and corn dishes, noAA' in vogue, recalls to us the 
ancient practice of offering flesh and corn dishes to the Yazads. 

A description is found in the Rashnu Yasht of the special 
offerings of corn preparations made to Rashnu. We are giAmn 
there the names of four distinct objects, varO-uzdcitem, perendm- 
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rhilLzlitirayehithn, Taoijhvjam-varaniihem and azv'it'im urriirum. A 
good deal of difierence of opinion exists among scholars regitrding the 
meaning of these terms. Prof. Darmesteter considers the term 
vnro taru))jhem to mean ‘hin ordeal”. Dr. Hang says that adora¬ 
tions to Eashnu were made in accompaniment with fruit and ghee 
placed before the fire. I believe that these terms are the names of 
the particular objects whicli the ancient Iranians used to offer to 
the Yazads, and they correspond to the ol'jects sacrificed to the 
Daevas in the cerennniials of tile Bralimins. They are the 

dainty dislies called dudJi.[)i‘iL, p/o-i, vadi'iii, In'ihra an<l {^Iw/'fid, 
which were poured into the fire at tlie end of the Yagna ceremony. 
We liave the following passage in point in the Easnu Yasht : 
ti'jasihii aranjld dzeiajp'i E/o/rl Mnzdoo 
Act i/n/tt v/it'6 azddtem aci dturemclm huresinnchu 
.Ir/ pereii'hn-rliihzhdc/iyritititn act raophitpinn cdi'/otphcm 
AzuitltncJui itrcartiudtn . 

i. e., “I who am Ahura Mazda will come to thee for assistance 
towards (the offering of) the va/fi seasoned with an effervescing 
substance, towards the fire and the Barsam, towards tlie over¬ 
flowing dudhpu/p towards the vitdihi fried in oil, and towards tlie 
Au'iftd of trees.” 

Peeexa-Yighzhauay.v —Dcdhpak (Priii). 

On examining the etymology of the term pe/'Cii'(-v/i/hzJti‘//'fV/d 
we find that it is tlie name of a delicacy prepared out of milk. The 
root of the Axenta plizlidiutpa la pltzhur ot khchttr, crpiivalent to 
the Sanskrit Izsltar, to flow or to curdle, and from tliat rocjt avo 
derivm the modern Persian shic., milk. Tlie Avesta plizJidr/ii/d, 
then, must mean, “ made of milk”, or a preparation from milk”. 
Again, from the Persian Avord fiJuc xxe have the Gujerati /i/dr 
Avhich is the name giA^en to a preparation from milk Avhich is not 
sAveetened Avith sugar. Anyhow, phzhdraya appears to be the name 
of some delicacy, and that is clearly proved from the '\^endidad. 
The name is there found in the midst of a list of objects for dedica¬ 
tion to the fire, and it is there explained as khiretht, “eatable”, 
or rather, as ''''kh'ista khiretlnid “a delicious eatable”.' We 

1 Vida Vendidad, XIX, 40: Khasta Kharefhao fruhrtroivh perenam 
aighzharaijeiatiin. i. e.. " TIiou slialt carry tlif* Ji'Iiciou‘= dainty of plenty of 

diidhpak". 

24 
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find with the name we are discussing', tlie ar ujctivc lu/'cmi. If 
we take it as a noun, we may intorprei it as y or piir<iHjihi 

ory;/r/, all names of delicious eaiallLs. and ii'i-rijjizh,':mpa 
would then mean pnri ihnJJipM, or son.ctl.iny like it. W e find 
named in the Vendidad as one of tfe delicious eadables to 
be dedicated to the fire, and the now prevailing custom (d'liiakiny 
ofterings of delicious eatables to tlio lire and w aLt-r iiniongst Raisis. 
lends support to my liumblo atteni[)t to intei|uct the A\(sia 
phrase as I do. The dedications to lire and water are technically 
called by the names oi nilnrn and /a,"'// respectively. 

R.vochxya YAinvxoiiA — A^.auan' Fkiiu) ix Oil. 

Another object of dedication is ntoiluvjn m rn nphn. \'nvn}iijliii 
may be compared to the rnilhi the Rralimins. li/dd// is an 
eatable prepared from the llour of em-tain liinds of grain and fried in 
oil. As the eatable has to be fried, we Inive in the A\'esta tbo term 
rao'jhvja^ equivalent to tlie Palilavi and Persian rii.i>ph .'>(uic 
of whose meanings is oil'h That is whv 1 suygest that 
rdnjhivpi varaniih'L denotes r-iJi/ii fried in oil”. 

We find an enjoinment to prepare during the Gahmhars 

in the same way as the eatable was, of old, delicatcd to the Yazad 
Rashnu. YY have in the Afrin'i’in-i-duluh'ii''r llie phrase gp/vn/G 
rnrnnphsm dasti nntare }[it:di‘i whieii siig"-.'sts that the 

faithful should partake of hot/- p./ ip after they are consecrated. 
Although, at first sight, it appears to bo a now thing to camiit sucli 
an article of food as an object of dedication, yet wo are as ignorant 
of the antiquity of the custom whicli is now in vogue amongst us, 
as we are about the signific inca of the phivis AS. During the Far- 
vardegan days, it is a common practice to prepare calces of rice 
flour in oil, and to place them together with other oatahlcs before 
the reciter of the Satnm prayer. 

YakAXOIIA UzDATEAf- SeaSOXEP YaDI. 

The name of the third offering is ep/'f- which is the same as 
varamjha. The former is neuter, the latter masculine. TvY have 
the vaddn and vadt as names of two different delicacies among 
Hindus. Vadi is a preparation made of the flour of gram seasoned 
with pepper and the like, in vnarious .shapes, rcsomhliiig the pawns 
of che.ss. It is common to season the preparation, hdbre it is fried, 
with some efterve.scing substance, and we have in the Avesta the 
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term coupled ^Yit]^ ran'i to give expression to u similar 

practice of seasoniiig the preparation. Varu then, would 

signify rm// seasoned with an effervescing substance. 

Azuni Unv-unv — the Uuvar of a Tree. 

The name of the fourth offering is ozuithu urraranam. The 
foimer of these two words denotes fat and the like, but its use here 
with the noun iirriii\) sliows that it is something pertaining to 
trees. I comp ire it witli the .A/’//W/used in the Ynijna ceremonial 
of Brahmins. Tlio Bralimin.-, cast shrifnl into the fire at the end of 
the Yn/iia ceremony, and this act is called puniaJiutL Parallel to 
this term in the Rashnu Yasht is the term azuiti. The two terms 
are quite alike. Tlic only difference lies in the additional prefix 
puma in the former word, which points to the completion of the 
ceremony. But that prefix is not coupled with the Avesta word, 
because the offering docs not come at tlie end of the ceremony, as 
in the Hindu custom. In the Yasna ceremony the last offering is 
that made to water, and it consists of the strained juice of the 
haonia and haJlianaupala mixed with milk. I suggest, therefore, 
that the moaning of I'cuiti urra.ra is "fruit of trees’ or dry fruit. 

There is a diifcroiice in the use made by Mobads and by Brah¬ 
mins of the things dvdicatod in the Yasna and I'apiia ceremonials. 
\Mioroas the Brahmins cast most of tlicm in tlic fire, tlic Mobads 
use them as holy food to Ijo })artakon of after consecration. For 
there is the strongest pridiibitioii against burning in the fire any¬ 
thing but dry wood and fuel of sweet scent. 

The Ni'.muer OF Moiiahs : Their Raxk : Chaxoes in Them. 

xVt }irosont only two iMobads perform the Yasna ceremony. 
But internal eviiloncc from tlic Avesta slnjws that formerly there 
were eight priests who o.iieiated in tlic ceremony, Tliey had differ¬ 
ent functions, and eacli one did Ids work accordiri"' to his rank. 

' O 

The titles of the eight ^tobads and their functions were as 
under : — 

f. The zaoiar Avas the head officiating priest. 

2. The haranun av.is in charge of the haonin ceremonial. 

3. The atarer ikJiYi / kept the fire burning. 

4. Tlie jraherctar had to bring in and take away ceremonial 

implements. 

5. The fJjCi'ct’ii' lit- 111 ciiibl Ccii'Z’iccl ciy tliG zor^ i* 
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the water prepared cereniDniously. 

6. The ihnatar washed and cdeansed the ceremonial iniplc- 
ments. 

7. The rdthrishL-irrii. arranged and placed the ceremonial 
implements in proper order. 

8. The sraosh'irareza was the chastiser who corrected mis¬ 
takes. 

The Seats of Mob ads. 

Litlerent seats were assigned to these eio’ht i\[ohads, accordiim 
to their rank, and they used to be in their proper scats which were 
arranged thus:— 

Sou'i H 
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The Need or the PiiE.'.EXfE of Eight !^[oBADs. 

Tlie nocG.s^ity for eight olliciating priests is evidenced from the 
tliird chapter of the Aispcrad. Tliere tlie head otticiating priest, the 
niL'tdr. takes, as it were, the roll-call of his seven assistant IMohads. 
In modern times, witli the exception of the I'ltarcritlhslid tliere is no 
one present, andlienec, in the course of the ceromonial, he leaves his 
seat and assuming diiierent positions, one after another, he answers, 
“I am here' . For instance, the zat-tdr says, ‘"Jidriaii'nicm f/.'.'Aiya”, 
i. c., "Is the lidrdn'n) here f ’ Tlio dta rcr(ikh<]ia immediately 
appears at the place marked (2) a.bove, and says, '"‘dzem ri.^dl’, i.c., 
"I am here". It is clear from tins that the other positions are 
meant to be occupied by other otticiating priests. But in their 
absence, in modern ceremonies, it is the dtarcrd/Ji.'^Iin rvlio jumps 
about from one place to another and answers the roll-call for himself 
and his six absent confreres. 

DiFFEiiEXT Texts to le Recited by the Dheebext Pwests. 

Eight Mobads ivere elected for the ceremony, and ditlerent 
texts were fixed for their recital. Tlic seven parts of Yasna LA'III 
in the Yisperad have to be recited by the seven assistants of tlie 
zdotur. But they are not pi'csent in modern ceremonies. lienee the 
dtarcrdUi^hjA alone recites them all. His own p'ortion ho recites from 
his proper place, (a) in the above table, and the other portions ho 
recites severally from the other six positions for his al sent confreres. 
This shows that the other six scats are meant for the other six 
ollicials of the ceremony, and that the texts recited from those posi- 
tionsbythc dtanrdUt.-^],d were meant tol crecitedby tliem severally. 
The :o'eg(/r sits epiiet after reciting in Yasna LYIII al ovenamed, 
the passage from tnt s]:idd]iisli upto rhurclcroitaJii, and then the dfd.- 
rcralJiAlifi recites tlie seven portimis ot the re.st of the chapter from 
dltiorcut places, for himself and the absent oiilcials, as given in the 
following table, where the figures show the oreler in which the texts 
are recited: 

(.’)) dJi/'dii,</irirdrezd : Ih I'lui . tJi)’dzln!inn. 

((■)} Aheretdr: //dijn-dfshn'i . ( 7 ) Afurcrdllisha : llaun'din... 

AnicrPtdtdO. dVdchi. 

( 1 ) Rdtld'iAilura : TJu'azhlinn .. (5) Asiidtar: I'airi . dadema- 

ihrazhdu/n. hi. 
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{'2) Fraberetar: Ilaithjb . elm- (i) Havanan: lib pta . stn'mh. 

releremahi. 

Similarly iu the Vispeimlceremony, the text vaiajliu ... Iirarvhti'i 
ill Yasna LIX is recited hy the atarevaLhsha from the })lace assigned 
to ih.Q fraberetar by ^vhom the text is to be recited. In the same Ha 
the atarevaklisha recites from the /i-'/rondii’.s place to the right of the 
zaotar., the text ytivjlir ...vanta. Again, thereafter, the atarevakliHia 
recites from the place of the fraberetar the text y'n'ilib ... ynzamnl- 
df as a substitute for the absent official. In the same Ha for the 
sraosliavareza the dtarerakliHia recites an Ashem Vulib from the 
position assigned to the former, a text Avhich the vraoshjvarcza 
ought to recite. AVe find in the Avesta many other passages 
of this kind, where the different Mohads have to recite certain texts 
severally from their own individual posts, but which texts are 
in modern ceremonies all I’ccited for them by the atarevaUislia wIkj 
changes his seat during the recital of the several texts. 

Rank of Mobads Accoudixg to Qualificatiox.s. 

The zaotar and his associate, the dtareraklisha are often found 
speaking of their functions in ceremonies. A certain portion of the 
sublime text of the n/i/oiuiv/r is used for this purpose. The first of 
the three parts of the ahunavar is considered the seed of all texts 
for recital, and numerous texts sing of the excellences of this first 
part. Undoubtedly this part has an excellence which deserves 
all weight and consideration. At every moment Ave find the zaotar 
and the atarevaklisha speaking of their respective functions and 
singing the excellence of this text. It is as folloAVs:— 

1 . Yathd aim rairyb zaotu fra. -inf mrate. 

2 . Yatlin aha vairyb yf zaotd fra me mriite. 

3. Athd ratiish a-ihdtrhit hacha fra, ashaca v'ulhrdo mraotu. 

Of these three sentences, the first speaks of the appointmont 

of the head officiating priest, andiiiA-ariably, the zaotar alone recites 
it. The second sentence Avhich contains the relative pronoun is 
recited to speak of some particular official and of his functions. 
The pronoun is not used to point out Avith any gestures the official 
referred to, but it is used AAuth the title of the official. We have an 
example of such titular designations, thus described in the AAmsta. 
They are: yb zaotd; yb dtarevakhshf ijn jrabcretb iiwdybsraoshd- 
varezb. Thus Ave find what particular functionary is intended to 
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be spoken of. The second sentence above cited is recited both by 
the zaotur dkinX i\iQ ntnrei'nl:h-<lin. but when it is recited Iw' the latter, 
he does it in speaking of the zaotnr and his functions, and when 
recited by the znutnr it is done to designate otlier officials and their 
functions. The third sentence with the atlid riifusli is recited to 
denote the aeeejhance of their particular functions by tlie dilierent 
officials. We shall try to understand the nieaidng of these sentences 
by exaniiuing them separately. 

The zaotar first tells the ntui'erulkilin toa})point a head of the 
ceremonial in these wcu’ds: '' Vatlu'i ulm miriii'i zaati'i fru nir vwi'itr”, 
i. e., “ Let me bo declared the zanfui- (for the recital of) the Yathu 
aim vaii't/o” . Upon this, tho dtarcr((kh.:iha, pronouncing not Ids own, 
but the zaotar s high dignity says : “ Yatha aha rtiiriih yf zaota fra 
mh airntr,” i. “Lethe who is the ouo/u/'declare the Yatha aim 
ralriju to me. Now the zaotar taking charge of his post says : 

Atha ratazh aihati'hit harha fra ashara ridhrao airaothf I.e., ‘‘The 
pious learned zaotar declares atha ratuAi, aohatrhit hacha. 

We find in the third chapter of the Visperad a passage where 
the atareraUwha takes the name of the zaatar and directly declares 
his authority, and in reply to this, the zaafar accepts the post with 
the titles. The only differenco is this that, there instead of the 
ahuiiarar, the text referred to is that of the staota yasna. Avhich is 
the name given to the collective group of the yatha, arhem and 
ymhjh', hatdm texts. The dtarernhlaha says: "" tinn nh dthraoin 
znotasti' f i. e., ‘‘ 0 prie.st, thou art our zaotar.'' The zaotar says : 
'‘Yizeni aetn zaota risai staotaiLihnfra.'iraothreinrha. framarethreincha, 
fraidthreairha frayhslttlmcha’, i. r., “ As a zaotar! accept the hear¬ 
ing, remembrance, recital and offering of the Staota Yasna."' 

Evidexce as to the Position of Morads from the Ritual. 

The ceremony of preparing and .straining the haoma juice gives 
us a real idea about the appointment of a head officiating priest for 
the Yasna and other important ceremonies. In that ceremonial, 
•when the officiating priest, having completed the ceremony, is 
sitting on the zdt-ydh., another Mobad enters the Yajishna-yah, and 
declaring his candidature for the post of zaotar., says : ‘‘ Yatha 

ahu vairyu zaota fra md- mrhtd and immediately rising from the 
Zi'it-jdh, the other official makes room for him. Now the zaotar Avho 
is installed in his place recites the text ’''‘Atha ratmh ashdtehit 
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harhd fi'd asltarn cidJir,hj inraoti'i ", and "willi t]:o Avni'd .di-jiivtltiinin'nii 
of the second of the t^Yo nltunarur.i ho recit-js thoroafLer. lie t ikes 
his seat and proceeds with the cc-reniony as held priest. Ifei'e avo 
see the :adtar recognised as head fur donutinp the cxcLdleiiee of tiie 
ritual. The dlarciy_.'iJi.<ha. too, has some position and dipnitv. and 
so the :aotar says : Vallij nlm caii-jn ziiut''' r'rd /n,' nu'/'/f,' /. c., 

“ Let the d/i'//’£’ra/,Z->7'a declare iho ■jittJi') ahn /m/'/’v// to nio/' The 
dtnreruUiiha tliis task, savs : "Atiid rat^sli dAu'itAiit 

hnrhn frd a,zhard vidlirdo virantiiA 

These two exaniph-s illustrate the position of the znutd)’ and 
the dtnrerd/iJuh t. Hero when the znuldr asks the dtdver.ilJtdi i to 
describe the e.x.collouee of any particular ritual, the latter does it 
immediately, as he is present, there and then: and so liken iso docs 
the zaotar at the request of the dtdrcf.ilJiAi.i. The principle is well 
observed with roforonce to those two functionaries, bee.'.uso they are 
both present in person. But it is not so ol)ser\'ed in other cases. In 
the same Avay as the zdotdr asks the dtdi'crnLJiyJr.t t<j carry out his 
functions, he calls on the other oihcials of tlie foremony to do theirs. 
These are the frdberetar and !the ■■<rdO>-hu-arc:ft. In theur absence it 
is the dtdreral-hshd who, in modern cercmimials, does their task. 
This is to be seen in the Visporad, in the recital of Yasna LXV ; 
where the call to the fraheretar and the srnO'di ‘tr irezn is ansAvered 
by the dtareralJisha. 

We shall close our theme here. We notice from Avhat Ave have 
seen in this essay, the antiquity of our ritual, and also the changes 
and improvements made therein with the change of time, place and 
circumstances. These changes and improvements are due mostly 
to the Sassanian regime. The Zoroastrian religion has passed 
through many ups and downs since its first promulgation. It has 
seen many changes of Empires. A few improvements haA'e been 
made in the ceremonies duringdthe ascendancy of the Empire, 
and Avith the downfall of the Empire it has suffered from many 
evil influences. 


KnrRSTiEDji EiiAC'HJi P.wui. 



A RECIPE FOR CONTENTMENT. 

The followino- interestinof extract from a Pahlavi treatise 

O O 

may be allowed to speak for itself :— 
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T UAXS LITE K AT ION. 

Daruk-i Khiiz-sandili pavan inandavain-i charik 1:1 b:lklit 
yekviniunO va zakich i ch:lnk darm:ln as.lnih dend jalitH. Darfiki 
yelivur.et liana dirani sang. ' Miua.sliidik ilmikhtan diiiieslinikdi.l 
sha’iilkhtaii khursanddi d:uig-i sang. Ainat dead hi vahidutiani 
md vabidiinam d:lngi. Min lidend ybia vad fartilk sliapir slnlyat 
yehevuntan d:lng-i .sang. A1 at min dead salitar shilyrt bhtan 
danof-i sang. Pavan dem/ i in it wkvim.\:i‘-t klu'irsand butan li 
:ls:lntar dang-i sang, ^bl aniat khuAsand 1:1 yehevunam pavan 
k:lr bl .sliapir li dashkli'artar dilng-i.sang. 

Dend darilkdiil balm Inlvitn-i sliakip:lydi kartaii pavan lulv.in 
dastak-i niyilishndi klnstan va pavan parnik:ln-i bitvarili viklitan va 
ko/a yoni avir b;lnid:lt 11 kapchak pavan kapcliak-i afast:ln yaj(/:ln 
val pumd reinituntaii va mayilicli-i slnlyvt kartan. Min ilklier 
kburtan :lkher avigum:lnih:l khu/'sand yebevuntan md pavan tan 
va nlbiln avir sutimandtar. 

Tkan.slation. 

The medicine for contentment is not created as one of the 
curative drugs, yet the comfort producesl by the curative drugs 
irrises from it. It is the medicine of the weight of one di/unn. 
Take one-sixth' part of ‘ the mindful mixture, with its wise re¬ 
cognition, of contentment one-sixth part of ‘ if I do not do this 
(my allotted task in this Avorld), ivhat shall I do ?’;* one-sixth 
part of' one should be good from to-da}^ till to-morrowone- 
si.xth part of ‘ one should not become worse than this’ (the present 
condition); one-sixth part of ‘ I am more comfortable on being 
contented ivith what has reached me (my present lot)’;° one-sixth 
part of ‘ I am ill at ease when I am not contented, which is detri¬ 
mental to my work’. " 

Put these drugs in the mortar of patience, pound them ivitli 
the pestle of pr.iyer, sift them with a silken sieve, and every dii^-. 


1 dan;/: o;i-.'-.<ixth part of a.iy tiling? ; a Kraiii. 
’ /. (\, of the know'ed.'e of to it.^ntai ‘at. 

» /. e., ot industry and perseveranee. 

’ /. e.. of continual progress. 

“ i. of the comfort of contentment. 

’ !. e., of the discomfort of discontent. 
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just at day-break, put two spoonfuls of them in the mouth with 
the spoon of prayer to tlie Sacred Beings, add a little water and 
then swallow (the mixture). Afterwards be contented without 
entertaining any doubt because it is more advantageous to both the 
body and the soul. 

Bamaxji Nasakvaxji Dhabhah. 



ZRAVANA AKARANA- BOUNDLESS TIME. 


In the Siissanian period there were various beliefs current in 
Iran regarding the nature and manifestations of the Supreme Being, 
and other important questio!is relating to religion. Owing to the 
doctrine of the two Principles, whose actions were represented in 
later Zoroastrianism as essentially hostile in every respect, some 
of the thinkers of tliose times sought to subordinate this pronounced 
Dualism to some Being liigher than tlie two Principles, which were 
represented to liaveemanated from Zraronn Akarann, or “Boundless 

T * }} 

line. 

In tlie later Avesta arc found the following expressions : — 
“We praise Zraraixi Akarrnni (Bounilless Time.) We praise Zrn- 
V(hii( Ihtre-jho Khadhata (the self manifesting Time of the long 

Auquetil Bu Perron, according to tlie teaching of tlie Dasturs, 
in ignorance of the grammatical inllections, as Dr. Hang points 
out, translated the Avords Zrardne Akarne' (.occurring in Vendidad 
XIX. 0,) as if they were in the Nominative case, ivhen in reality 
tliey are in the Locative, and the passage was rendered as if 
Znivona Akdvdna liad created Spenta iMainyu. The correct 
translation of the ivords is. however, asfolloAvs:—'Spenta Mainyu 
(Drmazd) made (the Ahmia Vdinia) in Boundless Time.” 

In Y asna XIX., the (juestion is asked;—“Which Avas theAVord, 
0 Ahura Mazda, that Thou spakest, before the heavens, before the 
Avater, before the earth, liefore tlieanimals, befoi-e the trees, before the 
fire, before the pure man, before the Daeiyts, before the Avhole material 
Universe and Ahura Mazda ansAvered: — “It aatis the parts of the 
Alimut lb/rye/ that I spoke before the Heavens, before the Avaters, 
before the earth &c.” Yasna XIX. contains a commentary on the 
Ahuna a text looked upon as the ^'erh^nn or (dreative Wonl 

of Ahura Mazda, before he formeil the Universe. Xoav Avhat is to 
be understood by the sentence in the Vendidad, that Ahura Mazda 
made (spake) the Ahuna Vuirud Bouiudes.-^ Time’I It Avas 

uttered before the creation of the Univ'erse, and the beginning of a 
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Uni verse marks the commencement of Time, asAve understand Time. 
Tliere AA'as nothino- but Eternal Duration before the Universe was 

O 

called into being. 

We read in the ; "It is said in the good religion 

tliat that Avhich rejoins its source by its progression, is Time: and 
that Avhich leads from the loAvest to tlie highest is the Path of 
Wisdom. As to Time, it is said, that it is in accord Avith the 
force of the motion proceeding from the Primal Source, and it 
moves in regular succession. The lirst Avork of the Creative PoAver 
of the Universe began Avith Time, and the end of such Avork pertains 
to the completion of the Limited Time of celestial Revolution. 
The end of Time is in the completion of planetary motion. 
All liave to regenerate themselves by their oaa’u efforts in 
(reaching) Boundless Time. At the period of the Renovation, 
those that are in communion Avith the Deity Avill not have to 
journey again. 

‘‘The Dasturs assert that Time AA'as originally Unlimited, but 
subsequently it came to hav’e a limit. When this limit is reached, 
it Avill again act in Boundlessness. This is explained by saying that 
AV'heu the planetary bodies reach the end oftlieir course. Time 
becomes lost in Liniitlessness, and after the course of the planets 
is completed, there is again an effort to bring about a limit in 
Boundlessness. The CreatiA’C PoAA'er, it is said, is Unlimited in 
His Avondrous Wisdom and by His abiding Force, He exists Eter¬ 
nally in Boundless Duration." ' 

This passage is a most important one, and contains singularly 
suggestiA’e and correct ideas. In the ih'ithh ahi'niaraitl, Zaratluish- 
tra prays;—“Teach Thou me, O Mazda Ahurafrom AA'hat the 
Avorld first arose” (Yas. XXVIH. 11). In the Orinazd Yasht, 2(3, 
the ansAver to this question is giA’en: “From my knoAVledge and my 
Wisdom the Avorld first arose, and so Avill the AA’orld be to the end.” 

That the AA'orld had a beginning, and Avill have an end, and 
that it Avas brought into being, and is maintained by the PoAver 
ajid Wisdom of Ahura Mazda, is very clearly expressed in 
the A vesta. But Iioaa’ can the Avorld come to an end, except by 
the AvithdraAval of the PoAver that gave it birth ’ This indraAving 

1 Kendered into English from the Gujerati translation of Dastur Peshotan 
Sanjana : “ Dinkart ”, Vol. VI, p. 379. 
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of the Liviue Power, dissolves the niauifested world, all the 
principles and elements of which, having lost their polarity, subside 
into quiescence: cyclic Tiino ceases, and everything rests in Lnnit- 
Jessne.<s — that mysterious state, of which a very faint notion is cou- 
veved by the much misunderstood words Zrnrand Akardna. 

In the Avesta. Zrnvdnn is viewed in two dirtereiit aspects : 
lirst as Zravdnn Aknrund or Boundless Time, and secondly as 
Zrai-i'nid Dare'iho Khddhatfi, or, the self emanating Time of the long 
period. According to the passage in the Dinkart. ‘"Limited 
Time” which would more properly be called a cycle, an Age, or a 
Yuga, is the period during which a certain planetary revolution 
continues. The beginning and end of Time is no other than 
the commencement and the cessation of a planetary course. ‘"Time”, 
it is said, ‘‘ was originally unlimited, but subsequently it came to 
have a limit”, and when the end of thcxt limit is reached, "‘it again 
acts in Limitlessness, and again there is an ettbrt to bring about 
a limit.” This statement in the Dinkart is a general outline of the 
law of successive cycles by wliich one Universe after another is 
called into being, completes its course, is dissolved, and after a period 
of rest, another Universe comes into existence. A universe lives during 
a Zravdna Daregho Khadhdta. It has its beginning //oand disappears 
iatoZraoHtid Akaram. Unlimited Time, as also limitless Space are 
the asj^ects of the One Eternal, invisible, yet Omnipresent Divine Life, 
which is without beginning or end. This Divine Life is periodical in 
its regular manifestations, and in the period of rest between two 
such cyclic Manifestations, the conflict of duality is at an end. 
During these long periods of quiescence, .subject and object, positive 
and negative, I, and Thou, are one. Universal life reigns supreme 
and Unbounded. Time in such a state is not. Limited cyclic Time 
has ceased to be. It is merged in Unlimitedness. There is, in such 
a state, no limited self-conscious existence to cognize Time. The 
sequences of events and phenomena, which help to produce the 
consciousness of Time, have ceased. 

The One Infinite and Divine Essence exists eternally and is 
the All. It puts forth its manifestations—the Universes—in 
regular succession, with intervals of repose. As there is day and 
night, waking and .sleeping, life and death, flow and ebb, so is it 
with the great cosmic manifestations. The Law of Periodicity is 
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Universal. It is the Law of the very existence of the Divine Essence. 
Every period of activity is followed by an equal period of rest. 
There are major and minor periods of activity and of repose, and 
arrested manifestation re-hegins its course — at the point where it 
had left off—in a new Universe. The One Eternal imperishable 
Spiritual Substance which underlies all manifestations and dissolu¬ 
tions, has been spokenof indifferently as either Space. Time, Matter, 
or Motion, but in reality it is incomprehensible in its essence. M lien 
the term Zrdc'nia ALrirann is discussed, some of our students 
become nervous, lest the Zerranite doctrine be found to have some 
basis of truth in it. It is true that in the later Avesta where tlie 
term occurs in a few places, ‘'Zniv/hta Alarana' is not given any 
prominence: nevertheless, the words suggest a most profound idea, 
which has occupied the minds of the thoughtful in all ages. 

Arising from the One Infinite Essence, which cannot be 
described, Ahura IMazda, marking out in Infinite Space the 
range of his activity, evolves a Universe, all the currents and 
energies in which proceed from His life. He pervades the 
whole of the Universe, and remains the God thereof. The 
Universe, however vast it may be, is limited in extent, and 
cannot fill the whole of Infinity, otherwise there would be two 
Infinities, which would be an absurdity. Ahura Mazda is In 
relation with the Universe and does not represent the Absolute in 
which there is no relation. Ahura Mazda may be looked upon as 
the personal God of the Universe, and this idea will satisfy the 
large majorit}", but those who carry their thoughts to their logical 
consequences, will ask the question— where is Ahura Mazda when 
the Universe has ceased to exist, and there is only the One Abso¬ 
lute All ? At the end of a cosmic Cycle, the consciousness of the 
Lord thereof, is expanded and becomes one with the All. IMatter,— 
so called — losing its qualities, vanishes, while all experience 
gathered up as memory, remains as potential modification in the 
expanded consciousness of the once Ahura, who will again become 
manifest, after a period of cosmic rest. Let each thoughtful 
student seeking knowledge, answer the question for himself, keeping 
an open mind, refraining from speaking prejudiciously of profound 
religious philosophies, which carry liim beyond his preconceived 
notions. 
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It is said in the above-quoted passage from the Dinhart that 
‘‘That which leads from the lowest to the highest is the Path of 
Wisdom, and all have to regenerate themselves hj their oirn ejf'orts, 
in reaching Boundless Duration {Zrarann Akarana). and atthe time 
of the Renovation those that are in communion with the Deitv 
will not have to journey again. ‘‘True Mazdean philosophy, does 
not hold out hopes to any one of the bestowal of special gifts. 
The “Path of Wisdom” excludes all narrow dogmatism and requires 
a receptive and tolerant mind that is ready to seek for knowledge 
wherever it may be found. The Path of Wisdom leads to an 
understanding of the laws of God, as they work on the higher 
planes, whether such laws be expounded in any particular religious 
book or not. Every man has. by personal eftbrt, to win his upward 
progress towards spirituality, and nature gives the human Ego not 
only one, but numerous opportunities to further his development. 
It has bean very characteristically said that ‘‘those who at the 
time of the Renovation are in communion with the Deity will not 
have to journey again”. But what of those who unfortunately are 
not in such communion at the timeEvidently it seems to be 
suggested that such unprogressed ones will again have to journey 
through another cycle of Time, to gain that which they failed to 
obtain during the previous cycle. 

At the beginning of cosmic evolution, the Universe lies 
concealed in the Divine thought, which has relation with the 
unaccomplished energies and activities of the past manifestation, 
and especially with the unfinished efforts of human Egos. Causality is 
as Infinite as I'ime and Space, and these three are different aspects of 
the Unlimited all-consciousness. Many minds are puzled with the 
unending relations of all things and existences. To such, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, speaking of “Time”, very ingeniously says: “It 
will not be dissected, nor unravelled, nor shown. This refers to 
that, and that to the next, and the next to the third, and everythino- 
refers. Thou must seek to know the cause, in another mood. 
Thou must feel it, and love it, thou must behold it, in a spirit as 
grand as that by which it exists, ere thou canst know the Law.” 

X. D. Khandalvala. 
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Tkanslation. 


It ih «\ ideuL tliilt tlie 'A/r///F is like the envlli such w;)." 
shown to Zartoslit by Hormazd. Zartoshi asked Horiiiazd, 
'‘ What is this ” Hormazd replied, ‘‘ Tliis is the <lnrini wiiicli 
ought to be ottered for the jjrotection of your body. ” Its eireuiu- 
ference is like that of the world, its border round about is like 
Mount Alborz -which destroys the shaking of the earth.* The 
niiddle of the i.htniii resembles the movement of men, cattle, slieep 
and vegetation. The ijosJunlo* in the midst of tlie <l(inni is like 
the Cheh'it-Dait'ili which is in the middle of the earth and the 
far.-iCisf is the union of the Lord Hormazd, and it is laid separate 
from tlie danni for this reason that Hormazd is unlimited and su¬ 
preme and is like the water of the ocean. This water (representing 
Hormazd) should be full because the ocean is full of water. If not 
full, it Avill not do. and it Avill not represent His crown and throne. 


> in the MSS. 

^ The darun is "a pancake marked on one !,kle. before frying, with nine 
'superficial cuts (in three rows of three eai-li) made-.-while repeating the words 
huinaf, hukht, huvarshf thrice, one word to each oftho nine cuts —Hang's Hssays, 
1 ). 396. Dr. Haug has confounded the dorun with the/oraa.st in hi.s Essays, p. 396. 
In fact, Q.farsast is a damn (sacred cake) not marked with cuts. 

• Cf. Bundahishn. Ch. VIII, 1-4. 

• Avesta, gdtish-hudhdo, clarified butter (ghee), a small quantity of which is 
placed on the damn during the ceremony. 

' A mountain in the middle of the world: cf. Bundahishn, Ch. XII f ~. 

• A farsast is a damn (sacred cake) not marked with cuts: Vide note ('2) above. 
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Tlio oJoriferoiis ]iurl» (the basil) is like a forest near the ocean 
and represents the s[)iritual crown. ( hher eatables, or.. things ]iul 
on the ilarmi ;iro for the ceremonial of. and liberal olforings to, the 
angels and for tiie prt)pitiation of the pious and reverential man. 
The three-told aesani and /"</ (saT\dal-wood and frankincense) repre¬ 
sent hinimta ( good tlionghts). Iml.Jttit (goodi words) and hr-'o'shta 
(good deeds), bv practising wldch. the souls of the righteous liave 
gone to the best existeiiee (p.aradiss ). For every ]ierson (who 
partici[>ates in the my'iziln coremonyb there sliould be two-fold 
arr-'/v/nj. in the U/’ror'/ao/./A I place tor the rri-o-i'iin).' He veho 
takes the IV/; (/. e., he wlio conseere.tes the d/inju) should offer 
Jiim (the person participating in tlio tlie rlinsluii (tasting) 

of tlie'd/rc// from the U/’crt/’.////.'' Ho who puts l/i'rarn di in the 
in jazdn (sacriticial repast) should not have, tliat day, the sliglitest 
fear of the utar.iarji'in sin (sin worthy of tleath b 

The cjh‘i,ih)v (tasting) of the d'.irun is a great meritorious 
deed and partiei[)ation in a mijiizda (sacrificial repast) of the pious 
co-religionists is.ils,-) ;i meritorious deed. When one wislies to con- 
secrate dariDt . the place for the d.nrnn ceremony should lie 
washed and (then) made use of. Tl]e ]ilace where one wishes to 
consecrate the diirini. if it is pure, shoukl be made use of 
and it (the danni) should be placed oii a stand. The strik¬ 
ing of the demons and fiends and the v,-orslji[), propitiation and 
invocation i>t the angels is on account of the propier ceremonial 
formulas (a/ba/ayb ami the power, great strength and exaltation 
nf the spiritual (angels) arise from the protection of the crcai- 
tures of Hormazd. This is alst> evident that every day, after 
>unset. the demons and fiends come out of hell to this earth 
like hair on the mane ol' a house to harass the crcatui'es of 
Hormazd. A hen they come a.s far as Mount Alborz. the spirit of 
the diinni g-vos out to meet all these demons ami fiends, annihilates 
them and .such havoc is made anmng tliem that thev fall down 
like hail ami are 'vvitheld from coming to the earth and injuring 

• Pahla\i: .S'"/c’o;.': P. Ti'.i- cs/s-o-.-.-w rspre.^eiits the vegetaltle 

kiiigdoin, ntiifi'w i.'-e known O' L iic/i'iu. A poLi'e-gianatf' or ti date is e-.'seiitial, 
iiow-a-(la> (of t lie ivpveee.iuitioii of tile vegetable (tinuiioin in tlie durau ceremony. 

II t'f. the Icip'n.'l a.'ioiit Z.ira'lemhi iM, wlio, <i;i tini'.liiuy lie' dorini o'reiiioi!>', 
olU'i'ed tlie j>oin"yi'ai)aie {L r'-•> r'l in) to AMai!‘l\ar. ^oii ul (audita-i). who, on tasting 
it, bucaoie iiivulueralile. 
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the creatures of Hnriiuizd. Had it not been for the spirit ot the 
'’’tn/ii all file demons and tiends would have inaile the creatures of 
Hormazd imperceptible and powerless. This is. therefore, owiiip^ 
to the power of the dnr//// whicli is consecrated lawfully and coni' 
pletely and with jiroper religions formulas by a pious man. It is 
also evident that whoever co'isecrates an eatable thiu”’. liowe\er 

O 

little in (juantity. in tlie name of pi person) Injwever iusigniticant. 
tlie least meritorious deed {done by him in this case) is of 550 (stirs). 
This is also evident that a inua:///! for tiie great (rod and for the 
.joy of the goral symbolises tlio spiritual ((repast), in ;is much as 
Hormazd sits therein witli the arcb;!.n<j;els. jxs notliiuL!' urocced^ 

O’ O 1 

from the archangels alone. 

Kaikuusuo Dash'K J vMAsi’j 1 Jama.-i’ A'A. 



MACARONICS AND BILINGUAL VERSES 
IN PERSIAN. 


Miiearutiic verse.'', properly so called, are verses in which, along 
with Latin, words of other languages are introduced with Latin 
inflections. But the name lias also been applied to verses which are 
merely a mixture of Latin and English, and by a further extension 
of meaning, to verses, mostly humorous, in which there is a mix¬ 
ture of any two languages. 

In Persian poetry, even of the serious order, tliere are fref|uent- 
ly to be met with lines that are purely Arabic, as .such admixture 
of the two languages is not considered a defect. Occasionally 
Persian poets indulge in a species of poetical composition called the 

in which Persian and Arabic verses alternate. When, however, 
a language other than the Arabic is u.sed along with the Persian, 
the medley is generally humorous. Specimens of such verses are 
occasionally to be found in the Persian poetry of India. 

Amir Khusro, however, was the inventor of another descri])tion 
of bilingual verses in which the words could be read as Persian as 
well as Arabic, and at times Hindi, and in each ease they could 
make sense. As this species of composition, styled by Amir 
Kluisro himself as (‘"the owner of two faces), ’ and by 

some rhetoricians as (‘- coniprehending two lang¬ 

uages ) is one of the most ditKcult, the ideas expressed are, as may 
be expected, wanting in beauty and pers})icuity. In fact, but for 
the art employed the verses might, not unjustifiably, be classed as 
' ^onscnae I 'erses’. 

The following is a .specimen of Amir Khusro’s art: 

If read as Persian, the lines mean : “ Settle with Balia (a per¬ 
son so named) the cost of house-keeping. Give up aliection and 
folly.” 
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The lines as pronounced ’ are also Arabic, in Avhich the}’^ make 
a different sense. Thus: — 

M_y Bah a. 

tjj j = Was dish<n\est in my house. 

= Be at tlie door of that liouse. 

(j#j' ^ 1*7 = He came down to my hou.se. 
j =: And lie called out to me. 

‘■tj = Be at the back (of the liouse). 

In the following specimen of Amir Kliusro, the verse.s when 
spoken, can be taken either as Persian or Hindi :— 

U-'i i^h-’ 

>* ^ 

It taken as Persian, the lines mean :— 

0 companion of Bahai, in every direction, (is) some one’s soul 
but the places (are) very far oft'.” 

To understand what the lines mean in Hindi, il would be better 
to transcribe them in Xagari characters first: — 

3TT I 

11 ' 

The verses mean:— 

“He .strives with us to go away lloating in this river, but 
he goes and lives afar.” 

In both the above specimens the meaning, it will be observed, 
is bordering on nonsense. 

There is, however, another variety of composition, called in 
which not the whole line but only a part can be read in two langua¬ 
ges, and then the sense can be made elegant and witti', as in this 
further specimen from the same poet:— 

vl jUCj 

* If 

j^ 0Ak- 

“Ye.sterdayl went to the river bank, and saw close to the 
water a Hindu woman. I said, ’ O idol, what is the price of thy 
hair ? She exclaimed, ‘ Ever^’^ hair a pearl’s worth 

‘ Not as irntfen because there is a slight clift'erenc of spelling. 

* It should be noted that Persian writers of India make a distinction between 
the two sounds of viz., e and i, which those of Persia do not. 
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If the words underlined are read as Hindi ^ JTu, they 
inean,‘‘ Be off, be off. thou villain!” 

Here is another specimen from an unknown writer:— 

"I said. "I want to live in this protected house of yours'; ,s!iu 
[•e[)lied. ^ In this house there is a curse, do not stav’.’’ 

If tile underlined words are re td as Hindi the sense is : - 
“ 1 said : ■ I want to live in the house of your maternal uncle’. 
She replied. 'In this house there is a curse, namely, the aunt’.” 


A combluatiou of Persian with English lias not. to my know- 
lelga, 1)33.1 attempted hithre. The folioa'ing lines, of the 
type, are presented as an essay in this nsw direction. If interpreted as 
Persian altogetiier t!ie linos suggest a state of things not to ha found 
outside ‘.vlice in Won lerLind , It is only wliaii the underlined words 
are taken as English wor.ls that the ordinary meaning is made clear. 
In the translation appsudod, the rirst column gives tlie former 
meaning, and the second the latter. 


o'' 0 ' O’!-" O I 

0,3 (< 

c-'k'o (*■ 

d ' ‘- 

1 . 

o 23 c)'3 xsj'-i 

(-Al:? 

3 ok L=U j, ( 

s)kj lyo-? 

2 . 


1 

« 

✓ 



;i. 

,(.^^^•0 A-^yi ^<J 

c 

toh-?- “^k 

0 k 

4. 




' J cJIaj 

3 j_5'5 ^‘3 f<f 

3J-; j ' ..-•L3' J 

.A**!" J i 

(.50 h' J ^ iji 


ok J f' ^.C y 

r""" d -k AoLa s. 

o'oo •3-iij J^\J !)_ 

^O^ J-^ J- tJ-jt '■ J ],; 

Oj iS- 11. 

■^■’o"? '^0'" d-ujl 12. 

■id'J j.kJ= cj'jjk in. 

ji Ui 0.J Isii I l.j._ 
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J 

Owi? LL'* L 

W *^'® J A.) I vi^Uij ^jj 

ij-f j V W J L tjJ 

<5j-? (:>■’ c;"* ^ >1 

I Ij j j ^ ^ ^ 

0 «w»i^J j,jT JaLc 

^jj j j I (^J Ij j ^ 

J J^ J'i CJ^O-^ 

^ ty ti j I <^1" *5 J J) 

* 

l}J J X ^i)^ dj-il J'^ j'^ (i) lA 

Ij 0 i 3 j («• (j l_JJ Ij **’J J 

_^Jai j ^ Aj Uj i-fl/ 8 
^»r t-Ai^ CJ ^ j I <J fO) ^ 

^ij r^xS j T Om.<x 3 

>J*-I yx:^ Jj JJS^ l*i 

ix^ jj ^^ii? 

j li A i^T c»^i I*j Jl 

jlAjt] eT*-^ 

J ^ ^ J i.5'^ C^ 


j 3 ^‘^-?* L^'^ 1*'^-/'^ t:;-15, 

j^-i -^r t^ c» *j * cr 16, 

c.) liJ ‘^'i U is ^ ^ ^ J ^ 

J ^ ^T o.^ I ^aAo Ij lA*^:; jjo l>i. 

^y. u^i-* '^■‘•^ rj J* tAjy 19- 

c.^ I w^ (A. iX^ Ij j U jj ^y_Ja. j,j j 20. 

'i*-^ J (• u-? ‘^'" J J 21. 

\j Jliil ijj ‘~^> y. f,j o-ji 22. 

ji^*M Ajtj lij jj 23. 

i (^y '^i L li)'»•> j ! 2-4. 

cj cJ I ^ x^xMt /S 2*j. 

V^Js (♦» 2C. 

1^3 ^7 ^7* 

J.i \ CaIjU^ j^jO OtljjJ Ca«wJ 28» 

^AJ AijL yj 29. 

i^h sZxm J j iXj I >Xj li" _j I J j*! 30. 

«i««,l jiXi! vS»^_^? /ii^ j«ij 31. 

iXw *^«**J ^ <xi t j 02. 

y/ 0^0 Ij jlj ,., I^i-? J 33. 
«£.~.a1o y j li)!^ tiJi 34. 
c ^ *X.‘,i 8 i5 ^J 3o. 

J ^j *xj T J ^ Ob. 

jt_^i%*i oa«» t o>^i*«»o j'^ \j^ y 07. 


27 
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Thax>la tiox. 


1. A mereliaut went from 
Kam to London and in lliat city 
lie stayed for some time. 

2. AVhen he leartit the lan¬ 
guage of the people of that place 
he complained about that tongue 
to a friend. 

3. Said he : Here the ant is 
endowed with speech, and the 
active horse is at the head of 
affairs! 

4. The cow grazes in every 
direction, and bestows property 
on all men. 

5. See. the veins here are of 
diverse colours, and, no Avonder. 
they are separate from the body, 
and devoid of blood. 

6. The food of men is skew¬ 
ers and also milk, but the drink¬ 
ing of whey is very difficult. 

7. Wine-drinkers have to do 
with loads, and the orano-e-eater 

O 

overthroAvs many elephants. 

S. Everv m.an has his o’ar- 

»' O 

ment full of sih^er. Lion-heart¬ 
ed men feel afraid in the house. 

9. The lame man must be 
moving about eA’erA’’ moment ! 
At the time of speaking, the 
Avorld becomes narroAV. (/. e.. one 
feels miserable.) 


3. Said ho : Here the Moor 
is endoAA'ed Avith speech, and the 
active horse is in the front of 
every car. 

4. The coAv grazes on every 
turf, and gives milk to all men. 

5. See, the rugs here are of 
diA^erse colours, and, no Avonder. 
they are separate from the body, 
and devoid of blood. 

0. The food of men is meal, 
and also milk, but the eating of 
a mast is very difficult. 

7. Wine drinkers have to do 
Avith the bar, and the oraime- 
eater throAA'S aAvay many peels. 

8. Every man has his gar¬ 
ments full of seams. Lion-heart¬ 
ed men have beams in their 
houses. 

9. The lung must be in mo¬ 
tion at eA-ery breath; at the time 
of speaking, it is the tongue 
that jumps about. 
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10. Wise men have on the 
head ears (weighing) one maund! 
Tlie weight of ten persons is less 
than that of a sinijle individual! 

11. In the hot season thirty 
women engage in gossip, and 
vintners make wine in their 
bodies 1 

12. When the archer becomes 
expert, he plays on the harp, 
and he nourishes four coral 
pieces with a kiss. 

lo. The expert cuisinier 
cooks pillows, and the fat often 
grows in a kitchen-garden. 

14. Here the rosebush is an 
ugly sight in the parterre. When 
a woman becomes silent, she 
boasts. 

15. The peoples’ Religion is 
in need of money, and no one 
does spending except the sea. 

Iti. Those who keep vigils 
gain admittance everywhere. 
The Avork of porters has 
become that of hair-cutting. 

17. One can plainly see Ears 
(even) here, and Rome also is 
visible in eA ery house. 

18. The Avater of the heart 
is a specific for the gripes. Fish¬ 
es haA*e need of water and clay. 

19. The AA'ine seller is station¬ 
ary (eA'en) if he takes to flight. 
A man full of years is generally 
dishonest. 

20. W’hen the profligate is 


10. Wise men listen t(j ser¬ 
mons. The AA'eight of ten per¬ 
sons is less than a ton. 

11. They make summer sea¬ 
son of the hot days. ^ intners 
make AA'ine in tuns. 

12. W hen the archer becomes 
expert he hits the butt. The 
‘ Charmer’ nourishes life Avith 
a kiss. 

lo. The expert cuisinier 
cooks beans Avith the lean (of 
meat). Peas often groAV in 
kitchen-gardens. 

14. Here the rosebush in 
the parterre displays buds. 
When a AA'oman becomes silent, 
she is a dumb Avoman. 

15. The dean of the people is 
in need of money. None but 
the sea can make surf. 

Id. Those Avho hold a pass 
can gain admittance everywhere. 
The occupation of barbers is 
that of hair-cutting. 

17. A farce can be easily 
witnessed here : also in every 
building is to be seen a room. 

18. Dill-Avater is a specific 
for the gripes. Fishes have 
need of Avater and gills. 

19. If the Avine seller makes 
rum he is stationary. A man 
full of sins is generally dis¬ 
honest. 

20. When the rind is on the 
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in hell-fire he is a curtain-keeper. 
It is but proper that a carpen¬ 
ter should possess length. 

21. In trouble the man be¬ 
came listless and he jumped 
up. In the end, abundance 
is less obtainable. 

22. Children are taught 
‘ Moisture on Heat’. A lac 
(of rupees) falls to the lot of the 
fortunate. 

23. In battle is needed the 
edge of the sword of vengeance ; 
all the people present should 
have with them horse and saddle. 

24. From the mouth of the 
cannon are born the owl and the 
elephant. In discussion it is 
pleasant to have the head on the 
tongue ! 

25. When a tune becomes 
petrified, a charming rose issues 
from the mouth at that time. 

26. Also when music is 
struck up in a festive assembly, 
the river, no doubt, becomes 
marble at the time. 

27. Every physician, who 
cures thee, pounds thy face to 
make medicine thereof. 

28. If the tailor sees thee 
bound, he makes terms, and 
shows his palm. 

29. If a person say to thee. 
Twist thy breast’, know it to 

be nothing more than a query 
about a fruit. 


pomegrante it serves the purpose 
of a curtain-keeper. It is but 
proper that a carpenter should 
possess tools. 

21. When in trouble a man 
should be calm and just ; 
ultimately he will attain comfort. 

22. The learninof of numbers 

O 

is tough for children. Luck is 
the lot of the fortunate. 

23. In battle is needed the 
edge of a keen sword ; all the 
Hussars should be possessed of 
horse and saddle. 

24. From the mouth of the 
cannon spring the boom and the 
peal. In discussion it is nice to 
have “ Sir ’ on the tongue. 

25. At the time that a tune 
is sung, charming words issue 
from the mouth. 

26. Also when music is struck 
up in a festive assembly, no 
doubt a murmur at the time 
would be rude. 

27. Every physician, who 
cures thee, pounds a root to make 
medicine thereof. 

28. If the tailor sees thy 
bust, he makes a shirt, and 
shows the cuffs. 

29. If a person say to thee, 
“ Seen a peach ? ” know it to be 
nothing more than a query 
about a fruit. 
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30. Also, thou needest not be 
afraid of a knife iu the hand — 
it is nothing but a piece of [)aper 
under the dust. 

31. If half-cooked meat is 
in the vat, do not grieve, as 
everything serves for food. 

32. When a commander is 
laid low in the grave, it may be 
said that he passed off bow-in¬ 
hand. 

33. When I want to invite 
a friend, it is essential for me to 
say two words less. 

34. Boasting which springs 
from Science is merryhearted- 
ness. One should never say 
to another, thirty and 
two”. 

35. Grapes, when they be¬ 
come intoxicated, become wine; 
if the sword is not polished by 
thee, the intoxicated one escapes. 

36. The inspector of works 
is of use in the battle. When 
the Sun becomes fish, it becomes 
hot. 

37. If the bridge has many 
doors it is firm. A ladder with¬ 
out paint is of no use. 

38. Look at the bold horse¬ 
man who has some one in the 
head. The joy of exi.stenco is 
sufficient for lovers. 
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30. Also, thou nccdcst n<.)t 
be afraid of a card under dust; 
it is nothing but a piece of paper 
beneath the dust. 

31. If half-cooked meat is 
underdone do not grieve, fjr 
every kind of cheese serws for 
food. 

32. V.' hell a commander is 
laid low iu the grave, it jnay be 
said that the commander has 
become dust. 

33. V hen I want to invite a 
friend, it would be proper fur me 
to make use of the words, Bo 
come.” 

34. Laugh which arises from 
fun is merry-heartediiGS. Gne 
should never say to another 

See, 0 beast!” 

35. Grapes Ijocome wine when 
they become must.' lfyoupuli.sh 
not the sword it must rust. 

36. The carbine is of m-.e iu 
the battle. When it is noun, 
the sun becomes hot. 

37. The bridge has many 
girders, and is firm. ladder 
without wrungs is of no use. 

38. Lo, bold horsoniaiiship is 
in the circus. A buss is the joy 
of existence to lovers. 


* Wine or juice pressed from the grape hut not I'eriiientcd. 
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39. If you want more of this 
account, our friend Kuka will 
give it to you in plain Avords. 

Mehujibhai Xoshekwanji Kuka. 



CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE CRITIQUE 
AND INTERPRETATION OF THE 
AVESTA TEXTS. 

I 

Vend. = Sp.I, 9-10 : Westf.rgaard and Geldner read 

•Jr.'S'jy ""r)c->‘V -"iJiiey* -“2^ j .Wjirt .-xas^ 

V .‘iaju Most Mss. liave 

a reading adopted b\'' JesTi, Bartholom.£> , Antia*, and 
Jamasp*, while Spiegel in his edition with the Vendidad-- 
Sdde gives and Kaxga* follows him. If one reads S-»S, 

he must take and as genithn singular is as Huebsehmann* 
does, who translates : ‘‘These are cold of earth, cold of water, cold of 
trees.” It is clear what this passage means: ‘‘These (two summer 
months) are cold for the waters, cold for the countries, cold for the 
trees.” This is quite evident. Already the Pahlavi version, the 
quotation in the Minokherad and the Sanskrit translation of 
Neryosangh have found out the right meaning, but it is not clear 
from these renderings whether the usual reading was or 

The adjective in connection with the genitive is 

' Altiranisches Worterbueh, p. 1566; S. V .— 

* The Vendidad, A new edition, prepared by E. K. Antia, Bombay, 1901. 

* Vendidad, Avesta Text with Pahlavi Translation and Commentary, and 
Glossarial Index, edited by Dastoor Hoshang Jam.asp. Vol. I. The Texts. Vol. 
II. Glossarial Index. Bombay 1907. 

* Kavasji Edulji Kanga, A complete Dictionary of the Avesta Language in 

Guzerati and English, Bombay 1900, S. T. p. 107, p. 210. Cf. like¬ 

wise his Guzerati Translation of the Vendidad, 2nd. ed., Bombay, 1894. 

‘ Huebschmann, Zur Casuslchre, Munchen 1875, p. 272. 

^ The Din'd Mainu-i Khrat or The Religious Decisions of the Spirit of Wi.sdom, 
ed. by Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana, Bombay 1895. The passage runs thus: 

(Chap. 44, 18-20): - ^ J <^^5 ' Vv ^ t _3 i)»j 

I All -“.jg ,i^i3 . Neryosangh translates: gcH'Ji'J.tl 

Sifld'hlri: IrtOT ^ I "PI 

5fkl^ U (Vide SPIEG.) Commentar iiber das Avesta, I pp. 15-16, Spiegel 

die Traditionelle Literatur der Parsen, II, 63. 
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strange. Tlieretbre. Si'iegel considered and to be ai'rii-^dtiv/ 
■pl/iral/s and accepted tlie reading' in contormity with the pi’e- 

ceding words. This accusative of relation is not rare in the younger 
Avesta: Cf. Spiegel. Althaktr. Grain, j' 252, A ergl. Grain, der 
alteruii Spraclien j dUD. I shall compare as a parallel passage Vd. 
Ill, 110 = Westerg. Geldn. III. 32, Baktholum.k 

(AltMh) p. 1G57 takes as locative singular. This accusative 

of relation occurs soinotiines also in Old Persian in such passages as 
Bh. I. 23: Kitnihiijiyu a'lni'i Kuraij.^h putra\ II, 29: T)ihInrsJi/sh nihnn 
Annhiiju. I see with Spiegel, GAEDiCKE(Der Accusativ in Veda 19, 
Anm. 2, 216-218) and W. Poy\ in nuiiia not an adverb, hut an 
accusative of relation. In Greek the accusative ononvi is applied in 
like manner. Speijer (Sanskrit Syntax, Leyden, 1886) says with 
reference to this at p. 42: The accusative of the suhst. (name) 
is used as a particle in the sense of ‘’namely”, sometimes also it 
answers to the Greek ai/ant'/, “of name’. Nala I, 

With Lucian (Timon I, 2) the supreme god Zeus is called ji^ychros 
ten oryen. literally: cold as to wrath, i.e., phlegmatic. 

I am inclined to prefer the reading , not only having regard 
to the rules of syntax, but also on account of the metre. For if tve 
read the passage thus, and insert a little above, the word we 

litve a strophe of foin’lines CD:np DSC 1 in the common octosyllabic 
metre of the younger vesta. 

,JU -«»-u 

I am firmly convinced that the first Fargard of the Vendidad con¬ 
tains likewise metrical pieces from thelranian myth of the creation, 
as Fargard II, a chapter of mythical Iranian history, has many 

1 Ci. Indogerman. Forschungen 1'2, 172—173. W. FOY disputes the correct 
ness of L. W. Gray's opinion who in his article {Ih,']. 11, 307—31:3) endeavour¬ 
ed to prove that in the Indo-German construction: proper nanie-f-AI. ndma, Av. 
Ti'lma, A.-P. nCund, Gr ononvi etc., the last word stood originally as an apposition 
to the first and that therefore it was not at all necessary to conceive it as an 
accusative of construction. FOY observes rightly that it is another question 
whether our accusative of relation (historically existing in various languages), 
originated pre-historically from an appositional position. The literature quoted hy 
Gray for the purpose is complete! by FOY. Barthdlomie (Alt. VVb. p. 1064) is 
of opinion that this question is not yet solved. 
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passages where the original form may be often restored withont 
great difficulty. K. Geluneu (Ueber die Metrik des jiingcren Avesta. 
Tiibingen, 1877) andW. Geiuer (.Handbueli der Avestas[)raehe. Ei 
lano-en 1879) have successfully endeavoured to do so. Rather diffi- 

O •- 

cult indeed is the restoration of the metre in Fargard I. where the 
beginning is most likely incomplete. I will nevertheless try to 
brino- the traditional words into metrical form, although conscious ol 
the precariousness. I restore the beginning of tliis Fargard as 
follows: 

[ ] 

As to the insertion of I refer to Vend. II, 11-13 (Spieg.) = 
II, 4 (Westerg., Geldn.) where stands in the apodosis of the 
hypothesis beginning with jjwre, and as to the inserted I reter 
to Yt. X, 93, where we find .Wj -v>p.''3-“ 

The defective tradition of the text makes it of course difficult to 
judge whether we may presume with probability the usual strophes of 
four lines or of five lines as W. Geiger’ tried to construct in Vend. 
II, 21-22 Westerg. Geldn. =11, 42-52 (Spieg.), where we are in¬ 
formed of the interview of Ahura Mazda with Yima and where is 
announced the dreadful winter about to befall the earth. The text, 
as it is, is divided into four strophes of five lines, but Geldneu 
already has, with good reason, supposed that the words 

are of later addition. If these are omitted, we have here 
likewise as in Vd. II, 3 following (W. G.) strophes of four lines. 
At any rate, it is evident that in the younger Avesta the metre of 
eight syllables is the prevailing, if not the only one; and precisely 

* Cf. GeiGer, Handbuch etc. p. 70. 

• Geldxek, i'lbar die Metrik de^ j i ngeren Avesta, p. 74. 

28 
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in this metre, not in any of the Gathas. R. ksti'HAL' recognises 
the most ancient of Indo-German metres. But Geldnek goes still 
further; he conjectures a division into strophes likewise in the met¬ 
rical pieces of the younger Avesta as in the Vedas. He distin¬ 
guishes accordingly , Ann.ilituhh and Ptinlt/ stroplies, also 

a combination of Ghj-tfri with d/i/////strophes. Although 
I agree with this on the whole, I would rather advise, as I already 
did before,!! not to look too exclusively to India, but likewise to con¬ 
sider the relations with the West, for it cannot be denied that Iran 
has been influenced from Babylon atid Syria. The Syrian spiritual 
sono■!^, which are aeknotvledijed to be imitations of more ancient and 
perhaps very ancient models, show also the division into stroplies. 

I now know very well that neither the number of the versos nor the 
number of syllables in every individual verse agrees with the metri¬ 
cal divisions in the Avesta. but the merely syllable-counting metre 
of the Avesta has, as far as I know, its counterpart only in the 
Syrian metre and the metrical rules here employed are easily to be 
severed into diareses and symereses. This was the mode of proceed¬ 
ing applied by the Sj'rians. 

II. 

Vend. I, 34 (Spieg.) = I, 10 (Westerg. Geldn):— Westergaard, 
GeldxePv, Bartholom.e and Jamasp read whilst 

Spiegel, Justi. Darmesteter and Axtia give The 

word occurs thrice in the Mss. ot this Faro-ard in 

compounds, viz. snif/iffhashayaiiein, cehrk<\nri-sha)/anem {Vd. 
I, 5, 12 Westerg. Geldn. =1, 14, 42 Spieg.) and \n dazhaku- 
shayanem. It seems that the Pahlavi translator had the reading 
before him in this passage, as we can conjecture from 
Ills translating the word here differently from the two other passages. 
While in the two first cases he renders the word by mnnashna as 
in ■^krtk-Muncishn/'i and Go?'inin-indfucishnct^ he translates it in the 
last ease by quite a different word (N.P. /-P** skr. WV, 

shadow) sayeh or sdyak, which has no connection whatever with 
shayanem, as Jamasp says in his edition of the Vendidad I, p. 15, 

R. Westphal, zur vergleichenden Metrik der indogermanischen Volker 
Zeitschrift fiir vergleich. Sprachforschung 1860, pp. 437-4.58. 

* E. Wilhelm, Zur Metrik des Avesta. Extrait des Actes du X' Congres 
international des Orientalistes, Session de Geneve 1894. Section I bis (Linguis- 
tique et Langues aryennes), pp, 47-53. 
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note. I am of opinion that is here the correct readiuL;'. 

Whether it may be brought together etymologically Avith N.P. 
as the Pahlavi translator thinks, is questionable, but neither can I 
agree Avith the deri\'ation of thcAvord Avhich Jaaiasp giA'es, avIio says : 
‘’I am inclined to suppose that the Avord here must originally haAe 
been (root h or h to Avane, to decline : lienee meaning, asluide 

or shadow)”. I ask, Iioaa' is it possible that Ahura Mazda aaIio 
creates only good things is to create‘A’^aekereta of the eA'il shadoAA's”, 
be it that the mountains there giA'e eA'il shadoAA's or that the shadoAA' 
of the trees is of bad influence to the human body by occasioning 
fever r ( T'7</t!DARAiESTETER, Zend-AA'esta II. p. 10, note 22). By ^ 
Ave haA'e to understand the “hedgehog”, Avhich, according to 
Daraiesteter, is meant by iti Vendidad XIII, 2. 

On account of its pricks it used to be called facetiously Cf. 

Hubbsghaiax.v, Arm'’tilsi'he Grammatik I, 142, 495 : Bartholoaij-: 
Air Wb., p. 755; du$h + aka, having evil or bad pricks (?). Popular 
language has perhaps tried to express by this denomination a certain 
contrast to the name “puHydpnPu” in the religious code, becausethe 
flrst part of the compound Avas imagined to be the adjectiA'e rcDu/ha, 
good . Also Jaaiasp, Vend.II, Glossarial Index, says: “rn/ipMpf/Prt, 
comp, of vangha,good and /x/r«,Avings;— of goodAvings.” Therefore 
men Avho use the name are called bad men (Vend. XIII, 3 

Spieg.^XIII, 2.. West. Geld: .In the 

same Fargard (4-9 Sp.:^2-4.W.G.) the hedge-hog is called a creation 
of Spenta Mainyu and a high punishment is decreed on any one kill¬ 
ing it. It is the best knoAvn and from an anatomical point of A'ieAV 
perhaps the most characteristic of the InsectiAmra. For it extirpates 
not only noxious insects as the evil fly etc., but even reptiles, as frogs, 
toads, and eA'en A'enomous snakes do him no harm. It is indeed quite 
comprehensible, that in a country suffering much by the molesta¬ 
tion of insects, the hed^e-ho2;’ Avas eirlv fostered and valued. I do 
not doubt, therefore, that in our passage we must understand by 
^ a country — it is not certain AA’hich — 

' Cf. Huebschmaxn, Persische Studieii, Strassburg 1895. p. Tl, No. 687, 
P. Horx, Zeitschrift fur vergl. Sprachforscliung Bd. 33, 4:37 saj’s: Aufeiner lautan- 
gleichung an das zweiteberuht das erste 2 in npers. -'ze, gahvi jujtk, phW. z",.ak, 
aw. (Zi<:''4’a-(schimpfname des igels wol mit volksetyraologischer anknupfung an 
dushy-duz “schlecht, iibel”), statt d>"'^'ka “Stwber”, vgl, nps. d<jxteu durchbohren 
dozene “nadel”. 
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Avliere the hedge-hug was at home and perhaps even held as a domes¬ 
tic pet. Therefore, referring here to an animal it is very conveni¬ 
ently saiil which is derived from si, to lie, for the hedge¬ 

hog lies in its hiding-place, while in the two other passages of this 
Eargard we find the equally fitting term clai (from s/o’, to dwell), 
because it is the question of a country inhabited by men, by Sogdi- 
ans and Hj-rcanians. If tve see even now in Europe after two 
tliousaud years of civilization, in spite of the knowledge of nature 
being propagated by tlie best writings accessible to every one, that 
an animal so useful as the hedge-hog is wantonly persecuted and 
killed, we must the more praise those ancient times and the wisdom 
of the precepts of the Vendidud for recommending the protection of 
this animal. Darmestetei: saj-s (Zend-Avesta II, p. 194; S. B. E. 
\ end., 2nd. ed., p. loG, note): ‘‘The liedge-hog, according to the 
Bund. XIX, 28, is created in opposition to the ant that carries off 
grain, as it says that the hedge-hog, every time that it voids urine 
into an ant’s nest, will destroy a thousand ants (Bund. XIX, 28; cf. 
bad-dar 5/). M hen the Artibs conquered SeistTin, the inhabitants 
submitted on the condition that hedge-hogs should not be killed nor 
limited tor, as they got rid of the vipers which swarm in that 
country. E\ery house liad its hedge-hog (Yaqovt, Lictionnaire 
lie hi Per.<e. p. oOo). Plutarch {UumPiones Conriciales IV, 5, 2) 
counts the hedge-hog amongst the animals sacred to the Magi.” 

III. 


Vend. I, 49 (Spieg.)=I, 18 (Geldn.) Most ofthe Mss. with 
translation luive which is accepted by Spiegel, 

NN 1E ivi< .\A1.P , X-AiiA, and Jamasp (I* ll): onlv E gi\'es 
but all the \ endidud-sades give which Gelua^ has. 

A eiul. V. ,8/ (Spieg.)=A . 28 (Geldn..) tlie Mss. ivith translation 
giA e iu-“ which Spiegel prefers; the A endidad-sades again 

give which Geldaer. AvTiAand Jamasp adopt; but, 

Westeugaari) reads Vend. XIV, 40 (Spieg.)=XIV, 

9 (Mesterg., Geldn.,) the IMss. with translation have 
with the exception of A. ivhere we find which AVes- 

TEUGAARDand Aatia have in tlieir text, but^the Vendidad-sades 
have again This is approved by Geldner and Jamasp, 

while Spiegel prefers 4 .^- k.-. Kaaga in his dictionary reads Vd. 
XIV, 9 1,11 and V, 18 From all this, it fob 
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lows that the readings and which Geldnek 

has adopted in the quoted passages, are preterahle. They are likewise 
confirmed by the Yashts. Also K. E. Kaxoa (Grammar of the 
Avesta language, p. 1 : 57 ) and Jackson (Avesta Grammar. ]). 108) 
give only the ordinal -while SriEamL (Vergleich 

Gramm. I. alter. Sprachen, p. 310) gives both forms 
and as equally well founded. 

IV. 

Vend. I, 72 Spiegel reads >and likewise docs Geldnek (1. 
is). Westeroaakd (I, ly) reads 22 '^-’-“ a.iid says in a note that it is 
a correction. Also Antia and Jamasp read All the Mss. have 

so has even K 9: only JP 1, P 10. JG havejJjS'-^i.". In the 
gloss to this passage we find a quotation that by mistake came to 
be inserted also into the text of sever-il Yendidad-sades. K 9 justly 
omits it, and so do Geldnek and Jamasp. Spieoel gives itas follows: 

•-“('-“'j' Here the two 

best Mss. have an unimportant one another e(|ually 

unimportant one but the Yendidad-sades have the 

last word varying in the Mss. between and 

This word occurs again in Yasna LVI. 11 . C (Spieg.)=LVTI. 
29 (Westerci. Geldn.) There the old IMs. has hut 

others or and Kd In a fourth passage. Yt. 

X, 104 Geldnek reads with most Mss. which is so corrected 

pr. m. in K 15 from two iMss. have U 13 

LikeAvise, Geldnek has in Yt. YIII. 32 -"J> Avith J| 0 , 

Avhereas most Mss. have Kl2 and K 1,3 

Accordingly the readings and seem to ho the 

best confirmed, but so is also _y 3 >e'-*'e>'. ISomething maybe said in 
favour of each of these three readim>s. In I'avonr oi wc 

have (1) the Old Persian Iliii<his!i as DtArius Avrites. and the Greek 
India', ( 2 ) the Neo-Persian (coll. Ain* and j aIj*. ) 

( 3 ) the Ind. In favour ofgy,e'-xo' Ave have the HebrcAV (from 
can onl^^ have originated from this form.' It occurs 

: IT 

* Among the Aramean words from the Targumini quoted liy Dnlm.an, 
Araniaisch-Neuhebraisclies Worterbuch 1901. with the Avestie agree the 

words ni<'n.3n> Indian, E-t, J[, 8, n"n3n t Iiidi.i, 

iH*". t;;* t;;- 

but analogous to the Pahlavi words hcnil”lc, hvinh'kano, -"0 bate 
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ill the Old Testament: Esth. I, 1; VIII, 9. As to 255^15?'- the 
reading is not only recommended by the authority of the Mss., 
but also by the circumstance that often in the Avesta before a 
nasald-consonant we hnd I for ■*. It is not without interest to know 
these cases, as in the following words; Yt. VIII 23• 

(Geld.), but .JlO has Klo corrects into 

Yt V, 95 for , Yt. V, 130 Geldnek reads , 

JlO has . Vend. VI, 1—4. Geldner, Antl\, and Jamasp 

read Spiegel gives Yasna XXIII, 2 

(S 2 jieg.)=XXIII, 1 (Geldn.) Spiegel and Geldner read 
Also Vend. II, 17 (GELDx.)=II.30{Spieg.) the Mss. vary between 
and and More examples are given by 

Baetholomj: (Air.Wb. p. 1814, s.v. hlndar. henJar-). The change 
between t and J in Avesta and in other languages has been copious¬ 
ly treated by me in my article: Contribution a I’interpretation de 
I’Avesta pp. 591-96 in the Review: Le Museon III. pp. 574-600 
and in the Cama Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1900, pp. 43-44. 

For these reasons I believe that Olshau.sen (1829) and, later on, 
Spiegel and Geldneu (Vend- I, 18) were right in adopting in their 
texts the well founded reading The Syrians likewise write 

hendv. But I am very far from believing these forms so vari¬ 
able with regard to their vowels to be mere grammatical fictions. 
They are certainly as old as our manuscripts, the oldest of Avhich 
dates from 1323 A.C. I am of opinion that they had their origin in 
the dialectical conditions under wdiich they Avere written, and in this 
circumstance lies to a certain degree their right of existence. The 
Vendidad-sades written in India have for example w'here 

the Ms. K9 Avritten in Persia has like the Mss. with transla¬ 
tion. May it not be that forms like (Yas. LVII, 29) might 

haA'e arisen in a similar AA^ay as to-day in Bombay the vowel AA’hich 
in theParsee prayers is pronounced as by the Shahanshfiisandas ee 
by the Kadmisf(Cf. Uosabhai Framji Earaka. History of the Parsis, 
Y ol. I, p. 116.) As the spelling varies in the Mss. in details and 
is not ahvays fixed, so the pronunciation likewise used to A'ary. The 
same is the case even to-day in the Iranian dialects. M ith regard to 

the Aramean words nSp^*n_jn> Koh. 2, 5, ’'^'''1371) Jonathan 

Targumim Geiws. 1, 10, 10.) ’’p'Hjn Est. 11, 1, 14: Indian and India. 
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the Ossetian, SjonnEX says in his Ossetic Grammar, p. 18: “In the 
pronunciation of the voAvels the Ossetes and especially the Tagjiures 
are very inconstant: a and a vary continually and the same word is 
often pronounced differently even one and the same person, iiuw 
with an a and then with an ae. The Dio;orians often use the vowel 
e for the Tagauric A similar observation with regard to the 

o o 

change between a and a is made bv Oscar Manx in his Kurdisch- 
Persische Forschungen, Ergebnisse eiuer vonl 901 bis 1903 in Per- 
sien ausgefiihrten Forschungsreise, die Mundart der Mukri-Kurdex, 
Parti, 1906, p. xli:—‘‘T he pronunciation of the short vowel r/ 
is exceedingly variable. The same individual in the same Avord of 
the same sentence speaks now a pure « and now an ii approaching 
to e, and on a third occasion comes perhaps to pronounce the 
syllable in question between both.” 

Y. 

Vend. II, 41 (Spieg.)—II, 19(W’esterg. Geldn.): tlieMss. vary 
between the two synonymous Avords and £■=:'!?*'.*>. The Pahlavi 

version gives us a hint at the correct reading. For there Ave read 
553 = Av. Sans. N.P. k , which habitually stands for the 
root AS-*!? and its derivations, Avhile the root ai-* and its deri\’ations 
used to be translated with cf 

the Pahlvi translation ofYasna XXXIY, 5; XLYII, 8; L. 2, 18; 
LII, 1. Here Spiegel and other editors of the Avesta text haA'e 
justly preferred the reading . 

YI. 

Vend. Ill, 27 (Spieg.)^TII, 8 (Westerg. Geldn.): Ill, 40(Spieg.)~ 
III, 12(W.G.); Ill, 123Spieg.^III, 36 (Westerg. Geldn.);YIII, 38 
(Spieg.)=VIII, 14(Westerg. Geldn.): We read in Spiegel's edition 
in the abovenaraed passages a kind of formula phrase occurring four 
times as follows- -•r-uA.-i Westergaard has 

in III, 8, 12; YIII, 14: but in III, 

36 • .-“fiu-"?-"!)-!* in Avhich place also a Ms. 

Avritten by Dastur DSrab Pahlan in 1072 Yazdezardi, i.e., 1703 
A. I)., and consulted by Er. E. K.Antia for his Yendidild edition, 
reads so. Axtia and Jaaiasp give in these four passages the same 
text as Westergaard. Geldnek reads in all four passages equally, 

Whether one reads or 

is not of much importance. These are merely questions of 
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eupliotiv. ortha?pie and ortliograpliy. But one may well ask whether 
forms which must he conceived in Vend. Ill, 

12. and VIET. U as ih^iiv'itnf/'r/ y)////v/?/s, and in III,8. aO as an'u.'itt- 
tirl pho'it/is, deserve to he adopted into the text. For the pro- 
perl}’ constructed current forms occurring, e.;/., in Vend. VI, I and 
elsewhere in the Avesta are A. Meillet has 

recently discussed this question in the Journal Asiatique (Mai-Juin 
1908: Vrte faime Icdiire tie !' Arcsta, pp. 520-521). I agree 
entirely with iiis deductions. It might be argued that the forms 
in questioTi are constructed analogously to the Hexion of the demon¬ 
strative pronouns. hut this is. as Meillet justly thinks, an arbitrary 
supposition. He l)elieves these forms to lie erroneous and endeavours 
to prove from theancient Pahlvi letters, tliat the form owes 

its existence to a very early confusion of two very similar letters. 
I believe that he has succeeded in proving tliis. But I should like 
to poiitt out here, that the so greatly differing, and sometimes such 
strange readings of the Avesta !Mss. are due. not only to the 
ignorance and carelessness of the copyists, hut often also to their 
incorrect hearing. This has been already’- proved by R. Both' for 
the Veda IMss. We must suppose, that like these, also the Avesta 
Mss., were written down as they were dictated. 

Jena, October 1908. Dk. Eugene Wilhelm, 

Professor of Iranian HanguactES 

IN THE UnivERSITV OF JeNA. 

Cf. Zeitschrift d. Deatsch. Morgenliind. Gesellsclmft, XXV, pp. 229—231. 
A. \\ EBER: Indische Studien, X. 128—13.1. H. Zimmer; Altindisches Leben, 
Berlin 1879, p. 2L0. A. Ludwig. Rigveda III, 70—99. Max Muller, Vorlesun- 
gen uber den Ursprung nnd die EntwickeUing dor Religion. Strassburg 1880, 
pp. 183-191, ZDMG. Bd.48. ZVgls. 26, 45. 



ASTVAT ERETA. 

Among the theological names of Zarathushtra’s three future 
sons, the seconl-UKHSHYAT-N'RM.vH, admits no doubt as to its mean¬ 
ing which is that of ‘ The Increaser of prayer (or worship)”. 
The Pahlavi translation of the name of the first one, XJkhshyat- 
Ebeta, confirms the supposition that the first part of this name 
Ukhshjat has the same signification as in the second name. The 
Pahlavi text gives FaM'jAmi/dr -1 - dAaniyzA, “ The increaser of 
Righteousness”, ereta in Ukhshyat-Ebeta being an Iranian equiva¬ 
lent of the Sanskrit rita^ and identical with the Avestan 4sAa or 
Arta.'^ 

It is not likely that ereta., in the third name Astvat-ereta 
should have another meaning than in the first one. Accordingly, 
M. Bartholom^e translates: “ Der das leibhaftige Recht ist”. 
But the three names being evidently fashioned after the same 
scheme, one expects in the first half, astvat, of the third name a 
verbal form analogous to ukhshjat and not the well known adjective 
astvant, “corporeal”, which is supposed also in the Avestan explana¬ 
tion of the name Astvat-ereta in the Farvardin Yasht, § 129. One 
is tempted, indeed, to connect this astvat with staomi and to trans¬ 
late “ praiser of Righteousness”, or in a causative sense, “The 
one that causes Righteousness to be praised ”. I am aware that the 
initial a ought in that case to be long. But that objection could 
not be said to be necessarily fatal to the etymology I have suggest¬ 
ed. Thus the three expected saviours should be called respec¬ 
tively : 

The Increaser of Righteousness, 

The Increaser of Prayer, 
and The Praiser of Righteousness. 

Nathan Soderblom. 


' Sea my book, “ Li vie future ” d’aprit le Mutileisnie, An,tales da iftuee Ouimst, 
Bibl, d’Etudet IX, p. 252 f., aud Chr. Bartholomw, Aliiraitischeu WiJrUrbttch, 

p. 10 ff. 
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Mahavira endured gnat.s witli patience, although they tor¬ 
mented his body. According to the Acharanga Sutra, 8, his 
disciples, the Jaina monks, were not allowed to kill crawling 
animals that ate their flesh and blood, or even to rub the wound 
made by them. Although vermin destroy the body, the monk must 
not change his position. In the Majjhima-Nikaya 12, Buddha 
says that dirt and filth clung to his body for years during his 
ascetic period before falling away. It is not asceticism but mercy 
that makes the Bodhisattva shake off the fleas before jumping in 
the fire, in order to prepare meat for the hungry. Amongst 
modern Sannyasins, the Saivas are renowned for tolerating dirt and 
vermin. The great Farid ad din Attar‘ in the excuse of the 
second bird makes a pious Sufi regard fleas and flies that disturb 
him day and night as sent by the divine.friend. 

In the Gr^eco-Boman world, the Cynics were the foremost 
representatives of holy filth. But the asceticism of the Middle 
Age in Europe surpassed them. The monks of the murdered 
Thomas il Becket in the cathedral of Canterbury, marvelled at the 
sight of the vermin swarming on the haircloth, which “ was 
boiling over with them, like water in a simmering caldron”. They 
did not know that he was such a Saint. St. Francis, according to 
the Speculum Perfectioni^, “ was no enemy of these insects, but he 
carried them on himself and considered it an honour to have those 
heavenly pearls in his dress”. Suso, in his autobiography, telle 
how terribly he was tortured by insects, wriggling like a worm 
night and day. But he tied his hands to prevent himself from 
trying to get rid of them in his sleep. Cardinal Bellarmine 
showed his patience in letting vermin bite. But his argument was 
very different from any Indian ahimsa or from the belief in Trans¬ 
migration. We shall have heaven as a reward for our sufferings, 
but these poor beings are restricted to the joys of this life. 

These few instances of the revolting but significant chapter on 
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vermin and holiness may illustrate the khraptra-YiWmg holiness of 
the Avesta (Vendidad XIY, etc.) 


Nath.sx Sodebblom. 



THEOPOMPUS AND THE AVESTAN AGES 
OF THE WORLD. 

Plutarch, writing in the first century after Christ, quotes Theo- 
pompus, the historian of Philip of Macedon, from about 300 B. C., 
concerning the “ Magian ” conception of the history of the world : 

©<f)fro/i7roj 6c Kara tovs fxd)(Ovs dva /icpo& rp((T;^t\i3 crij rou /leV Kparelv tov 6c 

Kpar9l(r6ai rSyp 6(S>Vt oXXa 6c fiax^rdai icai TroXcpcIi' xqI avaXuctv ra rot) cVcpoo roi^ 

cTcpovTcXos 6a7roXciVc<r^ai top “At6iji/, koI pcv «i/^p<oTrot'f ct6aipo»'ay (O-tvOat, f^rjre rpo(/)Tjs 
dcopci/ovff p^rc (TKtaP irotovpraSf top 6c ravra firj^aprjaafitpop Oeop ^pijxfiv Ka\ dpcnvciveddai ovop 
KClXcSs pcu OU TToXui' T<a ^aTTCp d*dp^p0)7r^ KOlfKOfiePC^ p.€TptOP. 

The idea attributed by Theopompus to the Magians may be ren¬ 
dered in this way:— 

“ 1. One of those gods reigned and the other was under his 
dominion during three thousand years. 2. During another three 
thousand years they battle and fight and destroy each other’s works. 
3. At the end, Hades (=Angra Mainyu, originally, probably, a god 
of the lower regions ) succumbs, and men shall be happy, needing no 
food and throwing no shadow.—The god who has brought about these 
things (=:the defeat of Angra Mainyu and the happy state of mankind) 
keeps still and reposes himself during a period not very great fur the 
god, as ( it Avould be ) moderate for a sleeping man.” 

The last words are bad Greek, and must have been corrupted in 
some way. But no one of the various conjectures, made in order to 
correct them, seems very satisfactory. As to the repose of Ahura 
Mazda after the consummation of the destiny of the world, such an 
idea is not necessarily inconsistent wdth the opposition of the SMkand 
Gumdmk Vijdr to the Jewish doctrine of a rest of the Creator after 
the Creation. But we know nothing of a divine repose after the 
Fraskokereti. Has Theopompus confounded Ahura Mazda with 
Keresaspa sleeping on the plain of Peshyansai, or -with Saoshyant, yet 
fingering in the Prophet’s holy seed in the lake Kansava, or with 
Yiaia preserved in his vara from the great winter ?‘ 

It is quite conceivable that some misunderstanding w’as per- 

' Tliea one would read ko^s fiiv olv iruXui/ instead of koXoIs yiv ov -rdkvv : “ a rather 
considerable time, but moderate for a god as well as for a man who is sleeping”. 
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petrated by Theopompus or by|Plutarch in quoting him. Put as far 
as I can see, the context excludes the introduction of a third god, 
after the two superhuman rivals spoken of. 

In an able treatise on La liel/iilon des Perses, published in the 
Revue hihlique in 1904, Father Lagrange ingeniously suggests that 
the god, “ qui a combine ceJa ” (jir)xair]aanfvov^ ^ means \ima, who has 
taken a rest in his vara. But there is no question of rest or repose 
in the Iranian legend of Yima. And no attentive reader of this 
passage can understand tov K raira nr)xair)aaii(iov c-e6v otherwise than 
meaning one of the two gods Tov fxiv . . . To^' mentioned 

above. 

SI. Lagrange who, by the way, evidently takes Pernardaki’s 
reading S\\a>s instead of koX&s for the text, understands the first part of 
Plutarch’s quotation from Theopompus in a way contrary to the 
Zarathushtrian doctrine of the history of the Avorld. He under¬ 
stands dpa /xipos in the beginning of the quotation as indicating two 
periods, one with Abura Iilazda as ruler, another with Angra 
IJainyu as ruler, and translates : “ Theopompe dit cjue, selon Ics 
Mages, Pun des deut tour a tour domine et I’autre est vaincu pendant 
trois mille ans; pendant trois autres n)ille ans on lutte et ou se fait la 

guerre.” It is possible to translate dva ptpos in that way, 

which should indicate (1) 3000 years of Ahura Mazda’s government, 
(2) 3000 years of Angra Mainyu’s government, (3) 3000 years of 
fight, before the defeat of Hades ( Angra Mainyu ) and the ha]>[)iness 
of mankind. But, as the phrase runs, it is more natural to apply the 
two “ turns ” to the two different trimillenniums mentioned. ’Avaiitpot 
belongs to both the following statements. The first “ turn ” of the 
two gods’ relation is indicated by TOP ptp Kparup TUP de Kpareta-ffai: onC 
of the two gods was ruling and the other ( Angra Mainyu ) was 
under his dominion during three thousand years.’ The second 
“ turn” comes in with pix^adat Ka'nroKtpf'ip: they fight in another 3000 years. 

According to the well-known scheme of the Bundahishn, another 
trimillennium is added to those two, the epoch beginning with Zara- 

* M. Juagrange, La Religion des Perses, Reime hiblique, 1904, p. 35, note 3, writes; 
“ Soderblom {La Vie Future, p. 244 ) a fait un veritable contresens ou ne'gligeant cctte 
periode contenue dans les mots dva ptpos.” I hope, be will find now, that I have not 
neglected his second period, but that the more natural interpretation of apu pxpos 
which excludes it, seems not to have occurred to him. 
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thu.-ilitrn aiul de.^ignateJ as the triumph of God. It corresponds to 
Theopompus’ words: reXov S'uTroXfiTrfiT^Gi T.'.i/-‘AiSrii'j etc. With Theopompus 
it is not ail epoch but an end. A Greek writer, a> well as a modern 
writer, would rather understand the actual ao'e as a tio;ht between the 
Good and the Evil one, than as the triumph of God. But the passage 
shows us that the three last periods of the four, mentioned in the Bun- 
dahishn, were generally accepted as a Mazdayasnian doctrine already 
about 300 B. C. An extant AvcAa fragment quoted in the Pahlavi 
Vendidad II, 20 runs: “How long time lasted the holy sjiiiitual 
creation, mainyaxa stisli ashaoni ”? Thus the complete Siisanian 
Avesta knew also the first one of the four jireat a<res of the universe. 

Theopompus’ statement agrees with the general view of the other 
records about Mazdayasnian chronolgy. Only the final rest of the 
god remains a puzzle.' 

Upsala. Nathan SonEPvBLOM. 

* For further Ji.scuotion, sco Dry article on “ of the llorW, Zvi'vus'ti iiiii’, iu 

Fliistiugb’ “ Eiti'ijfloiKcdta of Rclijwii and Jdthies ”, \ ol. I. 



ARDAE VIRAF AND HIS TRANCE. 

In an age of reason peopleexpect to have a rational explanation 
for every plienomenun that oecnrs in this vrorld. P.syclioloo-y and 
kindred sciences which try to explain and assign a reason for all the 
supramundane phenomena which occur at the present time in 
different jrarts of the world, as they have occurred again and again 
in the past, are however, still in their infancy. Still, as regards 
f)articular kinds of phenomena there is a strong consensus of 
opinion that they are genuine, and that they cannot he explained on 
the supposition of the action of any of the five senses. But when 
they come to assign a reason for the same as to how they occur, 
there is a difference of opinion, and two theories have been put 
forward as to their possible solution. One is that they are the 
result of the working of the hitherto unmanifested powers c>f the 
soul, or, as flyers has termed them, the subliminal consciousness of 
man. (See ‘‘The Human Personality and Its Survival of Bodily 
Death.” ) It is there stated that our work-a-day consciousness is 
only a part of the larger conscimrsness that generally lies hidden 
below the threshold, as it were, but which at times spontaneously 
manifests itself above it, and at others has been artificially made 
to so rise up. The other theory is that these phenomena are due 
to the spirits of the dead or of other intelligences” which are 
said to inhabit the universe. 

It is not necessary to enter in detail into these two theories, 
but it will be enough to say that the phenomena of telepathy or 
thought transference and hypnotism have been almost unaniinouslv 
vouched for as genuine. “ These two subjects. Telepathy and 
Hypnotism”, says Mr. Edward T. Bennett, a former Assistant 
Secretary to the Society for P.sychical Research, in his “ Twenty 
Years of Psychical Research”, " have been rescued from the outside 
wilderness, and brought within the circle of scientific investigation 
as real and legitimate branches of enquiry.” He goes on to say 
that “ a result of this will be that the rising generation of literary 
nd scientific students will grow up in the mental attitude towards 
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Telepathy and Hypnotism that they are problems to be faced, not 
superstitions or myths to be ignored 

For the purpose of the present paper we have to deal in the 
main with hypnotism, and we shall therefore try to understand it 
from that epoch-making work of Myers, already quoted above. 
Hypnotism proper is a state in which the “ Subject ” or hypnotised 
person is insensible to pain, and is not able to make any voluntary 
use of anj^ part of his body. This state is brought about by means 
of suggestioa on the part of the hypnotiser. And, as Myers 
explains, suggestion from without resolves itself into suggestion 
from within. That is, unless there is some telepathic or super¬ 
normal influence at work between hypnotiser and patient, the 
hypnotiser can do nothing merely by his word of command. 
He thus defines suggestion as ‘‘ successful appeal to the subliminal 
self”. 

But, although the nervous system, on the one hand, is in this 
state unfit for its usual work and renders the hypnotised person 
incapable of pain, yet, on the other hand, it is quite as active and 
vigorous as ever,— quite as capable of transmitting and feeling- 
pain— although capable also of inhibiting it altogether. The 
hypnotic subject is, as he says, above pain instead of below it. 

It Avill be seen that Mr. Myers thus opens a wider question, 
namely of the possibility in this state of a greater display of the 
subliminal consciousness of the self—of the subliminal processes of 
thought. While the ordinary or the supraliminal consciousness is 
deprived of its activities, room is opened for the development of 
higher powers inherent in the soul, that is, of telepathy, 
talmsthesia, and ecstasy. It is in states of trance or ecstasy that 
the soul is said to have knowledge of things distant or things 
hidden, can foretell the future and read the past as an open book. 
It is true that in some cases the body in the trance state is said to 
be “ invaded” by another personality, and then whatever in that 
state is said or written is ascribed to the influence of that 
personality. 

But in this connection it must be remembered that it is by no 
means true that every body who enters into the hypnotic state 
has thereby been suddenly turned into an angel, and that whatever 
is written or [uttered by him in that state or thereafter is to be 
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taken as gospel truth, or that it represents the true state of attairs. 

The human mind is generally very prone to the miraculous, and 
it is necessary that in investisjations of this kind, the Greatest care 
is taken at every step, especially to guard against fraud or decep¬ 
tion. How very necessary this is for the untutored mind, will be 
evident from the following weighty words of Myers. “ I propose 
to indicate in Appendices (923 A and B) some of the work'which the 
Society for Psychical Research has done in exposing and guarding 
ao-ainst fraud and credulity : and I further refer mv readers to a 
forthcoming book by my friend and colleague, Mr Podmore, in 
which the imposture which has dogged so called Modern 
Spiritualism ” from its inception will be exposed with a distinctness 
which needs must be salutary.” And a perusal of that book styled 
“Modern Spiritualism ; a History and a Criticism” in two volumes 
will cro a sfreat way in convincing the reader of the truth of the 
above remarks by Myers. 

But even where there is no evidence or possibility or even 
necessity for fraud or deception, there is still the same necessity 
to be on one’s guard against a possible source of error, 
which, if admitted, will vitiate the Avhole proceedings and render 
the result worthless in the eyes of thinking men. That error 
consists in a belief that whatever is received in that state comes 
from without and from sources other than one’s own mind or that ol‘ 
the hypnotiser, whereas, as a matter of fact, it is in most cases a 
reproduction, in a more or less amplified form, of whatever has 
been read, heard or seen by the recipient. It is said that whatever 
has thus been received by the mind, even when it has not taken up 
a definite place in the normal consciousness, but has been forgotten, 
is always stored and hidden in one or other of the different strata of 
consciousness, till such time as on occasions of stress or under 
certain unusual circumstances, as tlie hypnotic state, it has been 
heaved up again, and becomes once again the acknowledged 
property of the w'aking consciousne.ss. 

It will thus be seen that every information which has been 
once received by the soul, has its use either now or in the near or 
distant future, in this or in the other life, and it shows the 
necessity of acquiring knowledge from every possible source, side 
by side Avith the deAmlopment of one’s oAvn moral nature. Tliis is 
30 
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expressly enjoined in the Zoroastrian religion. Mere “dry piety”, 
as the Persians would call it, is not ot much avail. 

VlKAF ANU ins TkANCE. 

We now come to the subject proper of our paper. It is stated 
in Chapter I. of the Viraf Namah that the Zoroastrians of that 
period were very shaky in the matter of their religious beliefs, and 
that it was'therefore deemed necessary to bring them round tt) 
their former faith by means of a miracle, if possible. A 
preliminary council of some thousands of Zoroastrian priests from 
all parts of Iran was called in the fire-temple of Adar Frobag, and 
they finally selected from among them Ardae Viraf to take up that 
responsible task. That task consisted in exploring the spiritual 
regions in order to find out whether their popular beliefs were 
justified by w'hat he saw there. Viraf, after performing certain 
ceremonies, and having taken a draught of wine and tiutiui 
(a kind of intoxicating drink), fell into a trance, and remained in 
that state for seven days and nights, apparently as one dead. In 
that state, his soul traversed the spiritual regions. This trance 
seems to have been induced by self-suggestion from himself, and 
accelerated by the drink of wine and Instances of such self- 

induced hypnotic state have been recorded by Mr. j\Iyers in 
Chapter V. of his famous work. “ Who could have thought”, says 
he, “ that a healthy under-graduate could by an effort of mind 
throw his whole body into a state of cataleptic rigidity, so that he 
could rest with his heels on one chair and liead on another, and 
remain suspended in that condition ? or that other healthy young 
persons could close their own eyes so that they were unable to open 
them, and the like ? ” 

So far, then, even as regards Viraf, wm have been on safe 
ground, on ground that falls legitimately within the sphere of 
scientific investigation. But when we come to the result we are 
thoroughly disappointed. 

Viraf axd His Experiences in the Spiritual AVorld. 

AVe have already alluded to a possible source of error that 
enters into such psychic phenomena. AA^e have referred to the 
law of suggestion operating and vitiating the w'hole proceedings 
and thus rendering any attempt at finding out the truth, abortive. 
This is so in many cases, and it is therefore necessary that indivi- 
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dual cases must be judged on tJicir own merit. Many f)f the trance 
utterances that proceed from the .subliminal consciousness, or that 
purport to come from discarnate spirits, have, on analysis, been 
found to be a mere reflex, in a more or less amplified state, of the 
previous knowledge on the part of the recipients. The writings of 
Swedenborg, for instance, have been quoted as having been vitiateil 
by his own pre-conceived ideas and fancies in favour of particular 
doctrines. As M^mrs has put it. the spiritual meaning which 
SAvedenborg draws from every Avord of the Old Testament by hi.s 
doctrine of correspondences is not only a futile fancy, 1 ut a fi.'-me 
of gross and demonstrable errors. And yet, on the face of it, aa'Ss 
not all this error more amply accredited than any of the utterances 
of possession or the recollection of ecstasy Avhich I shall be able to 
cite from modern sensitivesb--’’ Mr. Podmore also in his ‘■Modern 
Spiritualism” gives a Avhole list ofsuch A\ritings Avith ixtrcctsfidn 
them, and shoAvs hoAv they, purporting to represent things as they 
obtain in the spiritual world, are merely a reproduction of the 
preA'alent ideas on the subject. We shall not refer here to the 
Avritings produced before a gaping multitude by means of fraud or 
deception, as we are not concerned Avith them here. 

On the seventh day Yiraf’s soul is .said to have re-entered bis 
body, and VirM himself stood upas ifnotlunghad haj)pened, shoAV- 
ing no signs of worry or fatigue. One peculiarity about his trance 
is its long duration of seven days There has been perhaps no 
other instance recorded of a trance lasting for such a long time. 
Was it not possible for Viriif to have seen Avhat he saAV in much 
less time? The experiences recorded in the book are not of such 
a character as would require such a long perit)d. Tliis is the initial 
difficulty. But the difficulty may perhaps be explained aAvay on 
the supposition that the people had to be impressed Avith the idea 
that his soul had actually to pass through so many material heavens 
and hells. It may be that the people of those days AA'ere beginning 
to lose their faith in such material lieaA’en and hell, reAvards 
and punishments, and to think that they should be rather of a sub- 
jectiA’e than an objectiAm nature, and that it AA^as the object of the 
learned Dasturs to prop up their AA-aning faith in the popular ideas 
a bout heaven, hell, resurrection etc. (See Chap. V). If this sur¬ 
mise be correct, then the matter assumes quite a different aspect 
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altogether, and tlie wliole atiair then might appear as a kind ot a 
pious fraud perpetrated with an object in view, and that, a good 
one. But we cannot merely on this ground throw the whole case 
away. We have seen that trance cases are genuine ; and if Viral 
passed into that state in tlie presence of a whole multitiule, as 
related in the Viraf-Nanu'di, we have no reason to doubt that .state¬ 
ment. unless we consider that all the observers were matle dupes 
of a daring fraud. 

W hen the seven days trance was over, A"irfd’called an amenu- 
ensis by his side, who took down in writing, in the presence of all, 
his experiences of the other Vi'orld. Here again appears another 
difficulty of a kind, but which can be explained away. Generally, 
trance utterances are made or automatically written while that 
state lasts. But A'irafs experiences were dictated after the trance 
in his waking state by his conscious self. This indicates a higher 
stage of development, where one is able to remember in the waking 
state his experiences in the trance, unlike others who, on waking, 
recollect nothing of what had hajipened in the other state. This 
has to be explained. It is an acknowledged fact that suggestions 
made during the hypnotic state by the hypnotiser have been faith¬ 
fully carried out by the hypnotised in the waking .state. For in.s- 
tance, if it is suggested to the hypnotised that on a particular date 
he should open a particular room, sit in a chair and read a given 
book, he will do all that in the same sequence at the appointed time 
and place without fail. Working upon this peculiarity of the hyp¬ 
notic state, we m ight say that just as ATi tif had by means of 
self-suggestion produced on hiin.self the hypnotic state, so also he 
had further suggested that he should on waking recollect all that 
had happened during that .state. If A^iraf was able to do that, it 
pre-supposes a high order of development. 

But unfortunately, as saiel above, when we look to the result 
of all this, we are thoroughly eli.sappointed. No new laws, no new 
mysteries have been brought to light and explained, as prevailing 
in the spiritual world, nothing to which we can give a moment’s con¬ 
sideration, except a re-iteration of the oft-quoted saying that as you 
sow, so shall you reap. It is not necessary to enter in detail into his 
experiences. They are, for th.c most part an account of rewards and 
punishments after death of an objective rather than of a subjective 
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kind. And the one gratifying feature of these -experiences is tliat 
these rewards and punishments are generally in due proportion to 
good or evil deeds, and mostly of a corresponding nature. For ins¬ 
tance, a wicked woman was seen with her tongue hanging out from 
her neck, instead of from the mouth, because she was while on 
earth in the habit of quarrelling with, and otherwise ill-treatijig 
her husband. A wicked man was nourished with human flesh mixed 
AYith blood, hair and other impurities, as he was in the habit of 
throwing human hair and other impure things in the midst of fire 
and water. 

Among his other experiences may be mentioned the famous 
Chinvat Bridge, which according to popular belief the souls'of the 
pious dead have to cross before entering heaven, but which tlie 
wicked ones are unable to cross and consequently they fall into the 
hell below. Ihe souls of the former were lieard repeating the 
famous Gothic text Cshfa Ahini'ii Yahnwi U.Aita Kdhmi'iirJiif, 
meaning “ Happiness to him from whom happiness is unto all ” : 
while those of the latter were heard uttering in despair the lu/m 
Nemoi Zam asking as if in bewilderment, ‘‘to what lands” shall they 
turn. Viraf also saw the Kcrdar of a pious soul in the form of a beau¬ 
tiful maiden who, as she said, was made more beautiful by his good 
thoughts, words and deeds as also that of a wicked one in the form 
of an ugly looking woman. He further saw the golden scale in 
the hands of Rashnu the Just, in which the good and evil deeds of 
the dead were weighed : also the three stages of heaven and the 
fourth, the Garothman Behesht — the dnuhia ofthe Gfithas— 

the abode of Ahura Mazda. Not unlike the furniture of Sweden¬ 
borg’s heaven were to be seen in Virilf s heaven, golden chairs, 
rich carpets, beautiful cushions etc., for the souls of the pious to 
rest in perfect happiness and in light, whereas, on the other hand, 
the darkness in hell was so dense and thick that it could oven be 
grasped by the hand, and the unfortunate inmates though so close 
to one another, could not see each other's faces. They, moreover, 
felt so lonely that a day appeared to them as if nine thousand years 
had passed,— the period after which resurrection of the dead is sup¬ 
posed to take place, ikhriman, the supposed author of all the mis¬ 
chief in this world, while we alone are to blame for it on account of 
our ignorance or want of knowledge, was also seen gloating over 
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the fall of man and his miseries in hell. 

It may be granted that in publishing these experiences the 
central idea tvas to convey a moral, but it is none the less true 
that they were given out in such a garb as would strengthen the 
popular belief in material lieaven and hell, and in rewards and 
punishments of an objective rather than of a subjective nature. 

Before being allowed to return to the earth, \ irat was allowed 
a sight of Ahura Mazda who appeared to him not in the form ol 
a person but as an orb of light. And as if to remind us of 
Zarathustra’s allegorical mention of the “ tongue of His mouth , 
we are told that a voice was heard issuing from that light, and 
commanding him to tell tlie people of tlie world that there was 
“Only one Path—the Path of Kightcousness. and that all the 
other paths were false'"'. It also told him to exhort the people to 
remain firm in the Zoroastrian faith. 

We have come to the end of our paper, and liere we naturally 
ask the question whether Viraf’s soul really exploited the spiritual 
regions, or was it that he simply entered into a real hypnotic 
state, and there the matter ended, and what followed was simply a 
reproduction of his own ideas on certain matters of religious faith 
Judging from the result, I am inclined to believe that the latter 
was tlie case. No new laws of nature have been broimbt to licrht, 
and no new mysteries have been solved. Looked at from this point 
of view, the result is a huge failure ; though, if we can transport 
ourselves to those far off times, and bring ourselves in unison with 
their hopes and fears, and the urgency of their needs and wants, we 
can safely say that it was a grand success, and must have brought 
many of the wavering souls back to their faith in the Zoroastrian 
religion. All honour, then, to those concerned, for bringing about 
this happy result. 


SoKABJI NaoRoJI KaNGA. 



ZOROASTRIANISM IN THE LIGHT OF 
MODERN SCIENCE. 

It is often urged that religion and science are two C(»nflieting 
things, one requiring blind belief, whereas the other, reasoning and 
logic. A true religion, however, should in no way be opposed to 
the established principles of Science, but on the contrary, should 
be a complete embodiment of scientific principles, in the form of 
religious precepts, intelligible as far as possible to the great masses 
(jf the people. Such a religion would at once be acceptable to the 
philosophic brain of a Mill or a Tolstoy or to the scientific turn of 
mind of a Kelvin or a Huxley. At the same time, it would not 
fail to bring the greatest good to the greatest masses of tlie people, 
by initiating them into practising, perhaps unconsciously, tlio 
great hygienic principles of modern science. It is tlie object of 
this essay to discuss, to what extent the religious philosophy, 
explained and propagated by Zoroaster, in its purest and most 
beneficial form, can approximate to our ideal of truly scientific 
theology. 

When we examine the Zoroastrian Scriptures, we find in them 
important hygienic and sanitary principles laid down as religious 
precepts in a very early period of the evolution of modern civiliza¬ 
tion, —■ principles which M'ere absolutely unknown even to the 
scientists of the first half of the nineteenth century. We find in 
them, for example, a severe condemnation of the pollution of rivers 
and flowing streams, which is going on even at present, in 
the most civilized parts of Europe and America, and which, accord¬ 
ing to the report of the River Pollution Commission of England, 
is the cause of very frequent outbreaks of epidemic diseases and 
immense human sufferings. We find in that very early part of 
history, when people knew next to nothing of hygiene, Zoroastrian 
tenets vigorously impressing upon the mind of people, the supreme 
necessity of keeping flowing waters free from any sort of contamina¬ 
tion. We cannot properly realise the full significance of this precept, 
till we remember that in a civilized country like England, it was 
so late as 1876, that the River Pollution Act became law. We 
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find in the Vondidad, a severe condemnation of people who Avould 
pollute flowing waters and in the Ardvisur Xyrdsh, we fin<l Ahura 
Mazda, the Omniscient Creator, depicted as sa^dng that the flowing 
waters were for the prosperifij of cities and countries. 

But what strikes us most is the full knowledge and firm grasp, 
in those days, of the famous ‘’“Germ theory of diseases” which 
is so clearly expressed in the Vendidad, but which was not even well 
understood by the leading medical men of the nineteenth century. 
In the Avesta we find Ahura Mazda, the Creator, distinct¬ 
ly saying that the pollution of rivers gives rise to the development 
and m'jJtipJirat/an of poisonous iienm and thereby to the spread of 
diseases. (Vendidad VII, 2G.) Now the modern Germ theory” 
says that micro-organisms of infectious diseases, possessing indepen¬ 
dent existence and having the power of enormously multiplying 
themselves under favourable conditions, are given oft' from all dis¬ 
eased and dead bodies. These germs get introduced into healthy 
bodies by direct contact or by some other means. On this point, 
we find most stringent precepts in the Zoroastrian Sanitary Code. 
When a Zoroastrian touches a dead body, he is strictly enjoined not 
to mix with society, until he goes through what is popular¬ 
ly knoAvn as the “ Bhnan Baraslmum’ ceremony, w'hich is 
nothing but a sort of disinfection. Till he gets disinfected 
by the above ceremony, he cannot come in direct contact with 
a flowing stream, nor Avith any trees or agricultural farms. 
(Vendidad VIII, 104-107). All this was done simply to secure 
perfect cleanliness, because, as Dr. George Reid points out, 
“ Filth, in its broad sense — foul air, foul Avater and foul 
surroundings — is the chief essential to their (germs') exist¬ 
ence, and cleanliness is the AA'eapon to be used against them. 
Although, to the naked eye, the actual organism of the disease 
is not visible, the conditions upon Avhich its groAvth and deAmlop- 
ment depend, are; and it is to these, that our attention must be 
directed in order to successfully prevent the raA’ages of the invisi¬ 
ble foe. Given a perfect state of cleanliness, in the broad sense of 
the term, most diseases of the contagious class Avould become 
things of the past.” 

That the Zoroastrians tried to secure this perfect state of 
cleanliness is likewise apparent, Avhen Ave find that the adherents of 
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the religion were forbidden to come in contact, after touching a 
dead body and before getting themselves disinfected, with things 
of certain materials, wood, cotton, etc. We are struck with 
amazement, when we find that the materials so forbidden in the 
Vendidad to be touched are precisely those which are recognised 
by modern scientists as not impervious to tliese infectious germs. 
Iron and compact stones are not forbidden materials, and now we 
know that these materials are almost impervious to, or are such as 
can easily get rid of, infectious germs. 

It will now be quite evident from the above, that it was on 
this ground that the Zoroastrians are forbidden to place their dead 
bodies on beds of any material except iron or stone. We also now 
understand Avhy the follower of Zoroaster lias to keep fire burning 
in his house, ivithin a few feet from the place where the dead body 
is lying) till it is removed to the resting-place. The idea is evi¬ 
dently to burn up the infectious germs emanating from the dead 
body. We now find sanitary authorities recommending this prac¬ 
tice during the outbreak of an infectious disease. All the pre¬ 
cautionary measures, all the preventive means, so strongly 
recommended at present by our modern scientists, were set down 
as religious precepts in Zoroastrian writings, hundreds of years 
before the germ theory ivas expounded in Europe. 

When we turn from this to another important branch of 
science, viz., Astronomy, vm find most of the great religious 
systems of the world distinctly at war w'ith science. Scientists 
have established, beyond doubt, the fact that the form of the earth 
is an oblate spheroid and not flat, and Galileo has triumphantly 
conformed the heliocentric theory, with its rotating and revolving 
earth. It is very much gratifying to note in this connection, 
that Zoroastrian Scriptures do neither speak of a “ flat ” ivorld, 
nor anything that ivould clash with the heliocentric theory. On 
the contrary, we meet Avith distinct suggestions about the 
globular form and rotation of the earth. In Vendidad XIX. 4, we 
find the earth styled as “ this broad, round and vast earth”; and 
in the Gathas it is spoken of as “this rotating earth” (Yasna 
XLVI, "19). Truly was it said by a European scholar that the 
Parsee had no reason to tremble for his faith, if a Galileo invented 
the telescope or a NeAvton discovered the laAV of gravity. 

31 
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Vor Jo we litid tlio Zoroastriaiis ignorant of Geology, a science 
which is in the process of being developed at present. We find in 
Vendidad II, 22-24, a short description (fi‘ the famous Glacial 
Epoch, which took phice in the Pleistocene Period of the evolution of 
the earth, wlien, according to the latest discoveries, man appeared 
for tlie first tim 3 on it. We lind a brief but very interesting <lescri]i- 
tion of large masses of glacial ice " creeping downwards from higli 
mountains to the valluvs of the Ri vt-r Ardvisur’. We also rent I 
there how the sub tropica! animals were driven southwards Ijy the 
Arctic conditions of tlio climate and how their place was taken by 
colddoving forms. We have here to romombor that till only fifty 
years ago, geologists believed in the “ Xoah’s flood” theory, and it 
was only the latest discoveries which clearly established the “ Gla¬ 
cial Drift ’ theory, an account of which is so concisely but clearly 
given in Vendidfid II. 

From all this, it is quite clear that the Zoroastrians had at¬ 
tained a very extraordinary level of intellectual and scientific ac¬ 
complishment in a most remote period of history. As regards 
their scientific knowledge and many-fold activities. Prof. Jackson of 
the Columbia I niversity, says : “ The records of antiquity imply 

that the Zoroastrian books, by their encyclopaedic character, stood 
for man}' sides of life. Some of the original of the 

Avesta are reported to have been wholly scientific in their contents, 
and the Greeks even speak of books, purported to be by Zoroaster, 
on physics, the stars, and precious stones.” 

Xow let us compare the Zoroastrian solution of the pro¬ 
blem of the Origin of Evil, with that put forward by science. 
This question is, beyond doubt, a very thorny one. Flere, more 
than in any other ease, the gap between Science and most of the 
great religions is difficult to be bridged up. The solution, offered 
by Zoroaster, though in striking conformity with the teaching of 
modern science, differs from it in one important item ; and in that 
important item, I shall endeavour to show, in what follows, that 
the Zoroastrian idea affords a better solution. 

The chief question is about the Source of Evil. To what power 
can we ascribe the daily human sufferings ? Whatfor is imperfec¬ 
tion, with its miseries, pains and agonies found in Creation ? Is 
God, the supremely Omnipotent Being, directly responsible for this 
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im[)erfection, this Haw in the universe i Tliree distinct tlienries 
have been put forward for the solution of this complex question, 
and to trace the origin of Evil. 

O 

The first is the Manichean theory of an independent, uncrea¬ 
ted Evil Power like God Himself. It is Dualism pure and sinqjle, 
and leads to immense mischief. \Ye cannot be sure who will ulti¬ 
mately prevail. The theory was strenuoush' opposed by tlie 
Zoroastrian rulers of Persia, and Mani himself was killed by the 
order of a Sassanian king. 

The second theory, known as the Evolution theory of Evil,” 
is the accepted belief of our modern scientists. The theory, at tlie 
very outset, assumes that our life is a training and a preparation 
for something higher in future. It says that man, as he exists at 
present, is imperfect, and that human sufferings are simply dispen¬ 
sations of the Divine Will, for the development and perfection of 
man,'that God is gradually evolving harmony and concord out of 
chaos and confusion, that nature is incomplete, and evil is merely 
the result of this imperfection, thfit right adjustment will gradual¬ 
ly be brought about by evolution, and when that will finally be 
attained, there will be an end of Evil. But, till then, there will be 
a necessary and inevitable polarity of good and evil, worked i)y the 
Supreme Being Himself. Here lies the main difference between 
Science and Zoroastrianism. 

The idea of polarity of good and evil is the lirst and the 
fundamental principle of Zoroaster : but nowhere, in his writings, 
does he regard, as Science does. Go 1 rcsoon.sible fm cv il. He 

O •'1 

could not reconcile to his mind the Supreme Omnipotence of God 
with the imperfection of the universe. Zoroaster never believed that 
though God was Omnipotent, He could not produce perfection : or 
that God was the most Beneticent and yet He purposely created 
imperfection, and hence Evil with its associated miseries, cruelties, 
injustice and sufferings due to pestilence, eartliquakes. Hoods, 
famines and innumerable other evils, over which man has no 
control. That our minds are not perfect, that human nature is 
not infallible, and that, as a natural consequence, we often succumb 
to evil temptations in our way, and then be victims to tremendous 
human sufferings, are all due to the fact that God did not create 
perfection, but preferred for us a slow process of evolution, extend- 
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ingover immensely long periods of time,and passing through plague, 
famine, slaughter, ruin, Avreck, misery and endless sufferings. 
If He did this, knoAving perfectly AA'ell that He could have 
attained the same object, hotli material and spiritual, Avithout all 
this seA’erity, then Iioaa' shall Ave be able to reconcile it Avith His 
Supreme Benevolence ? 

If, on the other hand, the creation of an absolutely perfect 
man and an absolutely perfect AA'orld, Avithout the existence of 
evil, AA'as not possible, then He is no longer Omnipotent. In short, 
il God could not create perfection. He is not Omnipotent. If He 
could, but did not, then surely He is not supremely Beneficent. 

Thus Ave see hoAV the evolution theory ot science tails fiat. 
It says that a most Beneficent God has planned an immensely 
grand scheme, “the very mainspring of Avhich is cruelty in every 
conceivable form”. “It makes us belicA’e”, says a European scholar, 
“that a Being of omnipotent power, of infinite Avisdom and pure 
benevolence has put together a machine, so full of raal-adjustments, 
that, every noAV and again, it makes the world a charnel-house, life 
a burden to untold millions, and death at once a horror and a 
release.” This theory, in its consequences, is as mischievous as 
the Manichean theory, for, as Mr. Samuel Lang observes : “The 
fact remains, and it is difficult to over-estimate tlic amount of 
evil Avhich has resulted in tlie Avorld from this confusion of moral 
sentiments, Avhich has made good men do devils’ Avork in the 
belief that it has Divine sanction.” 

When Ave turn from Science to Zoroastrianism for the solution 
of this problem, Ave find Zoroaster speaking on this subject in his 
first speech Avhich is preserved in the Gathus, the most sacred 
portion of the Zoroastrian literature. It should be said liere that 
the Gathas are a sort of relic of Zoroaster’s many Avritings. They 
are fragmentary in character and incomplete in substance. Often 
do Ave find, to our disappointment, a subject abruptly broken off at 
the end of a stanza, and a neAV topic opened in the next one. The 
inevitable inference is that some lines are missing. Thanks to the 
fanaticism of the Mahomedan conquerors of ancient I^ersia and 
their relentless opposition to any form of science and philosophy 
other than that of Mahomed, Ave find to-day most of the Avritings 
of Zoroaster destroyed partially, and in some cases totally. Of 
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these partially destroyed -works, the Gatlias, the j.'urcst and the 
most sublime -^vork, jrartially of Zoroaster himself, have Ijoen 
handed over to posterity in a fragmentary form. It is in tliese 
Gathus that we find Zoroaster’s famous speech, explaining the 
origin of Evil. 

In this memorable speech, Zoroaster speaks of the existence 
of the First Cause, whom ho generally calls "Ahura IMazda”, the 
Omniscient Creator. He then explains the creatiem of “ ^Inp/ih/sA 
Mninipy, i. e., Lvo Spirits of the World, whom lie calls “ Spenta 
Mainyu” and “ Angra Wainyu”. (Yasna XLV, 2). Now we 
finel, in Yasna LYII., the angel Sraosha worshipping Hrst the 
Sujjreme Being and the Archangels, and then those twcj Spirits. 
This sho-ws that the position of//otA these Spirits was at one time very 
high and supreme. If now v.’e turn to another important book, the 
“Bimdahishn”, we find there the keynote of subsequent events. YvY 
find there (Chs. I—II) the Supreme Being creating all the *’ Fra- 
vashis” of the whole cre-rtion and then granting them free-will whicli 
of course entailed full responsibility. This free-will asserted itself in 
antagonism to the Supreme Being and one of the two first-created 
Spirits revolted. For the first time in tlie heavens discord reigned. 
A very striking resemblance will now be seen between Zoroaster’s 
Angra Mainyu and Milton's Satan. Both are grand, majestic, 
and powerful, but not omnipotent. Angra ISIainyu, wlm was once 
worshipped by the Angel Sraosha, but who is now opposed by him, 
as we learn from Sraosh Yasht now began to work against 
Spenta Mainyu and thus became tlie chief destructive power and 
the main source of evil (Y. XXX. 5). Hence we find Zoroaster 
speaking of these two Spirits as agreeing “ neither in purpose, nor 
in polic}" neither in ideas nor in methoils; neither in words nor in 
deeds ; neither in conscience nor in souls” (Y. XLY. 2). 

We now find the Supreme Being bitterly opposed to Angra 
Mainyu and hence to all forms of evil. Zt)roastcr’s God is tlie 
very incarnation of benevolence, rigliteousness, mercy and syni- 
jiathy. MY again sec that Spenta Main}’!!, the faithful of the 
first-created Spirits, falls in the background, and the Creator 
thi’ows his whole influence in favour of riofliteousness as against 
the evil of Angra Mainyu, and finally establishes the law, as we 
learn from the Gatlias, that‘‘the souls of the righteous shall be 
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entitled to hu]n)v immortality, whereas those of evil, severe punish¬ 
ments.” (Y. XLV. 7). 

There is not a single line either in the Giithas or in other 
■writings of the Avesta, “where the existence of evil is justified. On 
the contrary, its existence is deplored, and everywhere it is attribut¬ 
ed to Angra Mainyu. Angra Mainyu himself is strongly de¬ 
nounced as a traitor and the author of all evil on the earth, in 
the Gtithas and in other writings. It will no'W be quite clear, that 
it is on this account, that in later writings, we find the Supreme 
Being Himself depicted as in constant conflict with Angra Mainyu, 
and Spenta Mainyu placed in a secondary position, and, therefore, 
we often find no distii ct n'.entiim of Spenta Main^-u in many of the 
later writings. It is the ignorance of this important fact, and the 
misconception of this theory, that led some critics to charge Zoro¬ 
astrianism with Dualism. 

Thus Zoroaster .solves the problem of the Origin of Evil by 
attributing it to Angra Mainyu, a powerful Spirit who, by 
,«ome inscrutable chances, revolted and whose existence God cannot 
})ut an end to, because of the free-will. If God directly intervenes, 
the free-will is of no use, and the natural consequence is that no 
longer any responsibility would lie on any being. We are, however, 
as.sured that evil is a tempjorary and vanishing cause, that ulti¬ 
mately good will prevail over evil, and that the fight betAveen the 
two opposite polarities, Spenta Mainyu and Angra Mainyu, will 
result in the final triumph of right over Avrong, of good over evil. 
We are further assured that finally, all the sinners Avill be Avon 
back to loA-e, liberty and allegiance. In the meantime, every 
per,son is strongly enjoined, in the Avords of Mr. Samuel Lang, 
“ To keep by his efiorts in this life, the balance of polarities, some- 
Avhat more on the side of good, both in his OAvn individual exis¬ 
tence and in that of the aggregate units, of Avhich he is one, Avhich 
is called society or humanity.” 

In conclusion, Ave see that Zoroaster’s idea about the tAvo 
ojjposite polarities is a truly Scientific notion, and is the accepted 
belief of modern scientists. It Avill also be quite clear that he 
and his folloAvers possessed a most marvellous knoAvledge of 
Science, Avhen the Avorld Avas in a semi-civilized condition, and Avhen 
European Science Avas an unknoAvn thing. It should also not be 
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forgotten that it was the pliilosophical and scientific writings of the 
Zoroastrians of old, which for hundreds of j’-ears after tliem, moulded 
the minds of many eminent Scholars and Divines. According to the 
Greek historians, Aristotle and Plato, Socrates and Pythagoras, 
Theopompus and Hermippus and many first-rate classical scholars, 
had crrefully studied the scientific and philosophical writings of the 
Zoroastrians. In the writings of these scholars, we find many 
instances of ideas drawn from the writings of the oreat Raetrian 
Sage and of his followers. 

As regards the Zoroastrian religion, it requires no blind 
belief, as it is founded on the sound bed-rock of reasoning, logic and 
science. The precepts of this religion are nothing but fundamental 
scientific principles, that can be practised upon by men of any 
creed or profession, with advantage and without any difficulty. 
Indeed Zoroastrianism, as Mr. Samuel Lang justly observes, in 
its fundamental ideas and essential >Spirit, approximates wonder¬ 
fully to those of the most advanced modern thought, and gives the 
outline of a creed which goes further than any other, to meet the 
practical wants of the present diy, anl to reconcile the conflict 
between Faith and Science.” 


K. S.VNJ.WA, 



IS ZOROASTRIANISM PREACHED 
TO ALL MANKIND OR TO ONE 
PARTICUAR RACE ? 


This is an iaterestinc^' question wliieli has lately engrossed tlie 
minds of the Parsi communitj’-. The late Ervad Tahmuras Dim 
shaw Anklesariahas collected in a Gujerati pamphlet,evidences, both 
direct and indirect, from Zoroastrian writings to prove that the 
religion of Zoroaster enjoins the admission of all men into its fold. 
In this short monograph I shall content myself with the citation 
of only a few select, authentic and autlioritative passages bearing 
on the subject from the Avesta, Pahlavi-Pazend and Persian sacred 
Zoroxstrian recitals, as well as from the Shilh-nitmeh and the last 
Persian Revayet of 1778. 

( 1 ) 

YaSXA XXX, 11. 

Zoroaster preaches in his first sermon ; 

1 is a svnonj’m of (Compare the piirascs .juh? 

and A.1so compare 

where -"fappears as the sj'nonym of I derive 

the word from Rt. as a transposition of Avesta Sk, 

"J.Ti, from which Sanskrit (verse, metre) is derived. 

'•> auijj| 2 j Jij fop ^ imperative second person plural from the 

root ! 22 .^'"^=Sk. to learn. 

3 ji5>e2L=3 > 0 ’ -}* ■’ + j literally, good (way of) going, good conduct, 
morality, from the root '^5 to go. Compare Gujerati ^dl(h ; Pahlavi 

yT, Persian tJ'jj etc. 

* = !-*< -f* J + : literally, not going, conduct which must not be 

followed; bad conduct, immorality. Compare Sk. 5f%T. 

Suffering, torment, from the root akin to to wound. 

Also compare Pahlavi Persian g’J suffering. 
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“ 0 men ! learn those (sacred) verses, and good conduct and 
improper conduct (/.e., what is morality and what is immorality), 
and (learn about) the long-timed wounds {Le., punishment in hell) 
to the wicked, and the benefits to the righteous, all which Hor- 
mazd has given (sent to you through me to be taught to you, and 
to make you the followers of the religion I preach to you). By 
these there shall surely be happiness (to you).” 

This enjoinment is addressed to all mankind and not to any 
particular race, from which it follows that Zoroaster invites all 
mankind to embrace his religion. 

( 2 ) 

YaSXA XXXI, 1. 

Zoroaster preaches :— 

.^j, 

.LjjJna-* 

•0 0^1*0 .AU^-yj . Li j JIO-** 

“ 0 ye, the reciters’ of (religious) verses ! we address you 
those words which were unheard before ; (we address them) to 
those who by means of the verses of Druj (Lie) spoil the world 
of righteousness, as well as to those (of you), 0 ye, the good 
people, Avho may have become heart-givers to (/. e., believers in) 
Hormazd.” 

Here the new revelations of religion are preached to both the 
followers of Zoroaster who had already been converted, and to those 
who had not yet been converted and were going on the wrong path. 
From this it follows that aliens were also invited to embrace 
Zoroastrianism. 

( 3 ) 

Yasxa liii, 1-2. 

In the last Gatha, which contains the last will and testament 

» .Aj))AJi5_ This word is kindred to Sanskrit 3 ^. , Pahlavi'"''W , 

Pers. etc. 

’ a contraction of •"'*■^-’^’'“1?, the best. 

• That is who are desirous to learn the recitals of divine holy spells : in 
other words, who desire to be the followers of the true religion. 

32 
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of Zoroaster, the prophet, while appointing his apostles and suc¬ 
cessors in matters of the religion preached by him, enjoins thus ; — 

.juf-j-o* 

.jly> 

Ujij^ ■*. .Ml .jMi(>yji'^ .i^M( 

-r U .Mif^nji^ 

•• •rXo'-“ -fltn} ■-^i'i »Ac-3&“^ 

The best wish of Zarathushtra, the descendant of Spitama, 
is made heard (/. e., announced as follows) :—If (or when) Ahura 
Mazda should bestow upon him (Zarathushtra) (in reward) for his 
righteousness the gifts, vi:., a blissful life for all eternity (/. e., 
heaven after his death), Gushtasp, the Kay^nian, Frashaoshtra, and 
any descendant (or successor) of Zarathushtra himself, and (from 
time to time) the Saoshyants (the holy benefactors of the Avorld, the 
propagators of religion, /. e., the Zoroastrian priests), who may be 
well versed in the Right Ways, namely, the Religion which Hor- 
mazd has given (/. e., sent to mankind), shall give instructions 
about thoughts, words, and deeds, so as to make one faithful as 
regards the worship, praises, and propitiation of Hormazd ; (they 
shall give instructions) to him (/. e.., to any person) who may wish 
to learn and remove the doubts (of his mind) as regards the sayings 
and actions of the Good Reliofion.” 

O 


equivalent to qt*-- -f; Pahlavi ; Persian 

I take the root_as akin to_^J^ , 

doubt, and the root 5-c-“« as the desiderative of to learn; the redupli^ 
tive syllable^being dropped and transposed to -" 5 -^ 3 . 

' rejoicing, propitiation. 

Svi ^ . Abverb; present participle, accusative singular of the root 

+ £^{1# akin to ^ ^ ^tc 

‘ . Nominative plural of^ knower, one who knows: Nomina¬ 

tive singular^, accusative singular 
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Here proselytism and conversion are distinctly enjoined as a 
duty on the leaders of religion at all times. Every true disciple of 
Zarathushtra is bound to obey this injunction, especially the 
priests of the religion, whose duty it is to initiate men into the 
religion. Now if an alien should apply to a priest for admission 
into the religion, can the priest refuse him, in face of this positive 
injunction of the prophet ? And if he refuses him, does he not 
disobey the fundamental principle and commandment of the 
religion ? 

(I) 

Yasxa VIII, 7. 

“ I will urge upon, I who am Zarathushtra, the heads of the 
houses, villages, towns, and provinces to follow this religion, 
which is that of Ahura and Zarathushtra, in their thoughts, 
words, and deeds.” 

(5) 

Fkavakdin Yasht, § 94. 

»» .J»-u ..•y Vl? 

“ Hereafter shall widely reach the good Mazda-worshipping 
religion to all regions (of the world) which are seven.” 

( 6 ) 

Vexdidad XIX, 26 . 

.ji; ^ 

V 

“ Zarathushtra asked Ahura Mazda : ‘0 Thou All-Knowing 
Ahura Mazda 1 Shall I make a virtuous man my follower ? Shall I 
make a virtuous woman my follower ? Shall I make the Avicked 

demon-worshipping men of sinful life my followers ?’. 

Ahura Mazda ansivered ;—‘ Thou shouldst, 0 holy Zara¬ 

thushtra’ 
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Here Zoroaster is enjoined by God to preach his religion to 
all men and iromen, virtuous or wicked, of a pure religion or a 
base religion, without any distinction ot caste, creed, descent, race, 
or nationality. 

(?) 

/s /*' 

Xam Setayishx, 4. 


“ I bow to the Omniscient, much forbearing God who has 
sent His message of revelation through Sapetman Zarthosht of 
holy spirit to all creatures (or mankind).” 

The belief here expressed is that the Zoroastriau religion was 
sent by God for all mankind^ and not for any particular tribe or 
race. 


(«) 

Kalma-i-Dix. 

■ ya3-"e,« j .y^joy. 


•il5 


“ The good, right and proper religion which God, has sent to 
mankind, is only that which Zarthosht has brought.” 

In this confession of faith every person at the time of being 
invested with Sudra and Kusti is made by the initiating priest to 
acknowledge that the religion which he or she embraces is sent by 
God for all mankind. In the face of this recital and acknowledc- 
ment would it not be absolutely wrong to deny the right of 
every man of the world to embrace tlie religion of Zarathushtra ; 
and when a person applies to a Zoroastrian priest to admit him into 
his religion, how can he refu.se himSurely, if he does, it would be 
dereliction of duty on his part. 

('4) 


The Shah Nameh. 


In the Sliah-mimeh of Firdousi we find the following couplets 
describing the propagation of Zoroaster’s religion in all countries 
of the world. 

j I ^ 

ljl.i 

ai T j is l.i 
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A'A/cT 

l_^ W I J 

^ ^ JJ^ j L/v 

*•" i-ffj j_} 

‘- Mii-’hty chiefs 0 /rt// countries, pM^sieians, wise men, and 
warriors, Si came to the king of the world (Gushtasp), and girded 
themselves with Kusti (he., were invested with Sudra and Kusti), 
and accepted the religion. The path of idolatry was forsaken and 
its place was filled by the worship of God. There were erected 
Towers of Silence which received the full heavenly light of the sun, 
and the seeds of pollution and contamination were cleared out.” 

( 10 ) 

The Rev.vyet of Seventy Eight Questions and Answeks , § lo . 

J 

c5^^L3 J Oh'I 

j '*1 vl J Cr J tf’’ jhi iji‘3 

AijU- h'l J N 

h'd A J '^ 00 ^-*' Oh'I J 3 ^y'^ 

y*x h'l ‘^^“r 

lip 'j '*^'5 ifi 

tiji e.-^h L /. 3 b A/U ^ 

•.■ oij ixji 

liji e;i .5 J wLr-i vO 

/.^ e;.>y '^ 0 '^ J 3 b>^:A 3 Jj ' /■>' L 3 

0 .,i d^. u'‘^L’M a cI'-*! v'^-' 

J,! Sjr3 J jh-.? ts''*’’ ^•■°' ■^Jj'^ Jtj j'i 3 

I^U, (S^'^’j JJ C^l i 

| j,A C ..* A,^J 8 J _ j *3 obik LS^’j 3 ( S ’* jM >® 

i), 33 ./ Is'i.? Oxs;.; _J l_y«tj ci^”“h yM^ 

^ /•♦A J . J i;; bj A^i J I^.' T y^^ yi <>J b) I f^J 3 i>:^ 8 ,i lj< I ioi ^ 


J la- J j I J3 '> Ar^ j ' (.5- L" C- ' '^-Y' 


»S.'T .J ,1^ X c*’ I__x3l y'^ H > AiY ,A. /Y , y.Y 


L?i' 

I '^«..J.’ yjA. 


'r J I 

o-i oi J J J (J^^A C 5 

A 'j wb/Ap J Ab 8b.- _jj J _rt'' j 

^Y AJ^Iy? G '^■^3^3 wl ".^1' J isGbj CU/»_,A. 
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O.X ilj L^J f u; t; c.i[j 

^ 3 ^^ o*X^ ulU. ii\j jy-i J 

c^Lr-J ^ J aXa-, (*^lj'“ J j _, 

Jl Aixj 0,)jT tj j 0,x,i jtj U^jl tj «jy_yo 


J • JI ^ * li I j_jJ J (*J-'^ J ^'** i:>'® ly 

^ ^-*1 (jljj I jyUX''^l 0.^31 J_j 


iJflJ jl Vij-c j 


t5rh 

J jjA j 1 

* Ji_j*j 'A'J t Aj 

!y' 


jaA, j tU J 

1 

rj^ J ve'ij j.i 

ly J 

/.xpt. 

I l_r*J J 

iy,>jjT 


"Ju .ilAol A^ 

uR i 


jj ijh'T Ajjj,i.« 

<A»J IJaJ J O.J, 


Ai/ g^ljj Ij A^U U-'h- *'^-M Jlj*^ 


Question 13th : “ Here the Behdins of Hindustiln having pur¬ 
chased mostly sons and daughters of Hindus as slaves and slaveTgirls, 
keep them in their own service and household work, and having 
taught Avesta to them, and having invested them with the SudrS 
and Kusti according to the rules of the Zoroastrian religion, employ 
them to prepare the Darmis of Gahamb^r and other holy festivals 
to consecrate those things ; and also all priests and laymen of 
India eat and drink food and water touched by them. But when 
they die, the said priests and laymen do not allow their corpses to 
be placed into the Towers of Silence. They say that these were 
born of non-Zoroastrian parents, and, therefore, it would not be 
well that the bones of Behdins (/. e., born Zoroastrians) should 
mingle with theirs. Since they allow the performance of all the 
works of religion by them in their life-time, but after their death 
prevent them from being consigned to the Towers of Silence, it is 
requested to know from you whether it is allowable or not to place 


‘ These Avesta and Pahlavi sentences are written on the margin of one of 
the most authentic manuscripts containing this Revayet. 

„ 3 J -JV ,^. 5 - ^ ^ 

„.J w «i, [^^?] l-en, t: 

S(JI3 -OS'SWW' lit! 
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their corpses into the Towers'of Silence? Kindly write this sub¬ 
ject clearly.” 

Answer 13th : “In the matter of purchasing sons and 'daughters 
of people of other religions it is necessary for priests andjlaymen at 
first to take care of their own religion and custom and of the safety 
of their own lives and properties, so that (by doing it) no harm' 
should befall them. It is a deed of great merit to purchase 
children of other religions, and having taught them the A vesta, to 
admit them into the fold of the good religion of Mazda-worshippers. 
But this is very much to be disliked and is very ^‘strange to the 
minds of the people of the good religion that the priests and laymen 
of India eat food touched by the hands of the above-said children in 
their lives, and at the time when they depart from life and obtain 
the grace of God, they utter very unworthy words aboutj the re¬ 
mains of these poor, helpless persons, and import an element of 
perversity which is out of place, (saying) that these were the 
children born of aliens, and, therefore, it is not fit that their corpses 
and those of the Behdins (born Zoroastrians) should mingle 
together in the Towers of Silence;—and to do so is not good. These 
unworthy utterances are depriving them of the profit of a meri¬ 
torious deed of the religion of Zarthosht and of the patli of Truth. 
He ho interferes in this matter and does not allow their corpses 
to be consigned to the Towers of Silence, that person is “ marqar- 
cd)i” (a great criminal) according to religion, and he shall be dis¬ 
graced before Meher and Sarosh (while giving account of his deeds 
after death in the heavenly tribunal). Rather it is tlie duty of 
priests and laymen that they should give more respect to the 
above-said children and consign their corpses to the Towers of 
Silence according to the rule of the Religion, so that it may be a 
cause of pleasing Hormazd and the Amshaspands (archano-els). 
Secondly, we have heard here from the mouth of the accomplished 
Dastur born Dastur Kuus, the son of Dastur Rustam, a denizen of 
heaven, that in most of the towns some of the high priests, and 

This caution seems to have been given in those days on account of the 
jealousy and consequent riots, tumults, and disorders prevalent among different 
nationalities of India owing to the almost anarchical state of our country at the 
time. By the grace of God, at present, the powerful protection of the British 
Government being predominant in the whole empire, there is no reason for us 
to entertain the fear of any harm. 
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priests and laymen forbid (this act) and give much trouble (in this 
matter); and that they have passed resolutions that the above - said 
children must not be taught the A vesta, and must not be brought 
into the good Mazda 3 msni religion. This course is far from (the 
path of) wisdom and strange to knowledge. Most respected Sirs, 
(ma}^ God keep you safe), in the third chapter of the Vendidad, 
God, the Holy Creator of corporeal beings, has commanded to 
Lord Zarathushtra, the descendant of Spitama, of the immortal 
soul, that it is the duty of all to show the path of the good religion 
to all mankind and to make them honoured and respected by its 
profits. Again, (it is our belief) that in the times of Hoshedar 
Mali, Hoshedar Bami, and Saoshanc, all men of other religions 
will be brought into the Good Religion. Therefore, according to 
this argument and proof, it is inculcated on us in the Good Reli- 
o-ion that to convert the above-said children into our Good Reli- 

O 

gion is an act of great and permanent merit; and, therefore, those 
who become objectors in this matter, help, as it were, to increase 
the religion of aliens. They have no knowledge of the essence of 
things (the}" are ignorant) and they go on the path of fault and 
error. It is impossible according to the religion, to call them 
Behdins. Whoso is a real Behdin, he will further the Good 
Religion.” 

This quotation from the last Revayet of 1778 is important in 
as much as it shows that from the time of Spitama Zarathushtra 
down to the last century, the practice of converting aliens into the 
Zoroastrian religion was never altogether discontinued. For if 
there were no conversions of entire aliens made then, there could 
have been no necessity for the Parsees of those days to ask a ques¬ 
tion to, and receive a replj^ from, the Dasturs of Iran regarding 
the disposal of the last remains of converts to Zoroastrianism in the 
common Towers of Silence, which was objected to by some igno¬ 
rant Parsees of India through a misconceived repugnance against 
mingling the bones of the proselytised with those of born 
Parsees. 

Again, if the Zoroastrian religion claims to be a revelation 
from the Supreme Being, it cannot be reserved only for a particu¬ 
lar tribe or race, for, according to the “ Patet Pashemani”, all 
sorts of men — — are under the special protection 
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of Hormazd Himself', and, therefore, any and every human being 
on the face of the earth is entitled to embrace His (Hormazd’s) 
Religion which He has sent through His chosen prophet Zara- 
thushtra. 

Moreover, the Mazdayasnian religion is said in the Vendidad, 
X, 18-19, to be Purification itself, and that Purification is stated 
there to be open for any man of the irorld — 

Hence to purify unclean persons by the sacred rites of that reli¬ 
gion is its primary function ; and that rite is nothing else but the 
initiating ceremony of the Navzot which can be performed by a 
priest on any human being of the world. 

A careful study of the Avesta leads us to the conclusion that 
the tie of religious connection is considered therein superior to all 
other connections, even to family relations. In the fourth Fargard 
of the Vendidad, 44-45, it is enjoined on every faithful Zoroas- 
trian to help his (co-religionist) in monetary, matri¬ 

monial, and educational matters. Also in the twelfth Faro-ard of 
the Vendidad, §§ 21-24, where directions are given for the observa¬ 
tion of mourning for the death of near relations, we find that no 
direction is given regarding the death of that relation who may 
have become of alien belief and alien religion 

even though he may have been the nearest rela¬ 
tive—In the former case, a man is recommended to be 
helped on the ground of his being a co-religionist, though he may 
or may not be of the same blood with a Mazdayasnian ; while, in 
the latter case, even a blood relative is discarded and renounced, 
because he is no longer bound by the common bond of religion. 
From this it is clear that in the Avesta the idea of the rights of 
co-religionship of all mankind is paramount over the rights 

of all other relations or connections and, therefore, 

it would be un-Zoroastrian and erroneous on the part of true 
Zoroastrians to look down, through conceited pride of blood, upon 
aliens, who may, out of sincere conviction and faith, wish to em¬ 
brace their good religion, and seek to be admitted as members of 
their community. 

Sheriakji Dadabhai Bharucha. 


33 


* Kardeh 6. 



THE PERSIAN DANTE. 


For the last hundred 3 ’^ears the studj^ of the “sources” of 
Dante’s Divina Commedia has been a favourite subject of research 
and discussion both with Dantologists and with students of com¬ 
parative literature. The investigations of Cancellieri at the be¬ 
ginning of the last centurj', followed by those of writers like 
Mustafia, Corazzini, Kopitsch, Labitte, Ozanam, and, in our owm 
times, by manj'- distinguished scholars, have been ably and succinct¬ 
ly summed up in a small and scholarly volume by Prof. Marcus 
Dods published in 1903 {“Forerunners of Dante”, Edinburgh, 
Clark). The author has gone wide afield and ransacked literatures, 
Eastern and Western, ancient and modern, for analogues of Dante’s 
Vision and his survey ranges from the Babylonian Gilgamesh and 
the Egyptian Setne down to the Irish Tundal and the English 
Thurcill. It is all the more remarkable, therefore, that in this 
extensive surve}" not even an allusion is to be found to Avhat is, at 
least in my estiuiation, one of the most striking and interesting of 
oriental apocalyptic compositions, bearing an unmistakable like¬ 
ness to the immortal Vision of the great Florentine poet. This fact 
must be my excuse for presenting an essay upon a subject which 
is not altogether a novelty and which may be found treated with 
considerable fulness by someEngli.sh writers, even though in Avorks 
not very accessible to the general public. 

The short Pahlavi religious tractate known as the Arta Viraf 
Namak, or Book of Arta Viraf ‘ has for centuries been a 
favourite work with all classes of the Parsi community. It 
was sometimes read before large assemblies, Avith the efieet 
thus described by its learned editor, Dastur Hoshangji ;— 
“ It speaks volumes both for the effective style of the Arta 
Viraf N&mak and for the implicit faith which the Parsis placed in 
Avhat was Avritten therein, that a feAV years ago, when the book 
used to be read before them, overpoAvered by consciousness of guilt. 


* As we might say, “ Saint Viraf”. 
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the punishment for which was so terrifically described, they, but 
especially the gentler sex, used to weep. It was a most affecting 
spectacle to witness the awakening conscience exhibiting itself in 
trickling tears.” This popularity of the Vision is shown by the 
fact that, besides the original Pahlavi text, which exists in two or 
three considerably divergent recensions, translations exist into 
both Sanskrit and Gujerati, besides several Persian versions, both 
in prose and poetry. These poetical versions are quite modern and 
were composed respectively in A. D. 1530-31, 1532-33 and 1679. 
One of these Persian verse translations was evidently known to 
the celebrated English scholar, Thomas Hyde, whose famous work 
“ Veteram Persarum Religionis Historla ” first appeared in 1700. 
(See Prof. E. G. Browne’s “ Literary History of Persia”, Vol. 
I., p. 43). The work itself was first made known to Western 
readers in 1816, however imperfectly, by J. A. Pope’s English 
translation from one of the Persian versions published in 1816, 
The first edition, however, of the original text and the first 
reliable and scholarly translation w'as that prepared by Dastcr 
Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa, and most elaborately edited with notes, 
translation and introduction by Drs. Martin Haug and E. W. 
West in 1872. A French translation by M. Barthelemy appeared 
in 1887; and a new edition of the Pahlavi text by a native scholar, 
Dastur Kaikhosru Jamaspji was published at Bombay in 1902. 

From the appearance of Pope’s version, it has been a common¬ 
place of writers on Persian literature that the story of Arta Viraf 
presents striking points of similarity with the Vision of Dante 
recorded in the Divina Commedla. The subject of the present essay 
is, therefore, nothing new, and is merely an attempt to offer, in a 
somewhat recast form, what may be found with little difficulty 
in various preceding writers. Before any attempt to determine 
what historical relationship, if any, exists between the Persian 
and the Italian Visions, it will be necessary to say a word as to 
the date of the former. In the very careful introductory essay 
prefixed to his edition, Haug comes to the conclusion that the 
author, -whoever he may have been, must have lived after the 
time of the celebrated Zoroastrian theologian Adarbad Mahraspand, 
the Minister of Shapiir II, (A. D. 309-379), but before the down¬ 
fall of the Sassanian dynasty in the seventh century, for the book 
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undoubtedly belongs to Sassanian times.* Thus its composition 
miofht fall in the fifth or sixth century A. D. 

This date is of some importance, as the early Irish Vision 
literature which appears to have played so important a part among 
the sources of Dante’s great poem, belongs to a considerably later 
period. Thus the Vision of Adamnan, whieh in so many points 
resembles the Divina Commedia that it has been thought that 
Dante must have used it, though ascribed to the famous ninth 
Abbot of Iona who died A. D. 704, is believed by Dr. Whitley 
Stokes to be at least three centuries later than his time. The 
other Irish legends of the kind, such as the Vision of Fursey, the 
legend of Owain Miles and the Vision of Tundal are all much later.* 
The principal early Christian writing of the kind is the Ascen¬ 
sion of the Prophet Isaiah, which has been preserved in an Ethiopic 
Version in Abyssinia and which is very probably of a more ancient 
date. Spiegel, the great Avestan scholar,* believed the ArtS, Vir^f 
Namak to be dependent on the Ascensio. Haug argues strongly 
in favour of the complete independence of the two works, even 
though a certain number of coincidences can be discovered between 
them. He comes to the same conclusion with regard to the re¬ 
markable Jewish production entitled “The history of Rabbi Joshua 
ben Levi”, which professes to describe a journey through Heaven 
and Hell undertaken by the said Rabbi in the third century of our 
era. A more striking analogy is that of the Hebrew Revelation of 
Moses, first translated by Dr. Gaster in 1903 (Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society), whieh seems anterior to R. ben Levi. Dr. 
Gaster considers all these Hebrew Visions as pre-Christian in date. 
If this be true, they would assuredly be anterior to the Arta Viraf 
Niimak by some centuries. But this view is very doubtful. 

Apocalyptic literature of this kind, however, has been so 
common for centuries from even pre-Christian times, that it is 
very hazardous to deny the possibility of some influence of ideas 
and even of diction percolating from one literature to another. To 

’ E. W. West, however, is not altogether satisfied on this point and thinks that 
it contains no certain indication of time when written.—“Grundi'iss der Ir. Phil.” 
II, II, 57. 

’ See Miss Eleoiior Hull's “ Text Book of Irish Literature”, Part I, pp. 137-140, 
Dublin, Gill, 1906. 

• “ Trad. Lit. der P”. II. 131. 
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us it is of little importance whether or not the auojniious writer of 
the Arta Viraf Niiiiiak was influenced, however distantly, by the 
early Christian and Jewish Visions above referred to, or, even by 
the still earlier echoes from the Greek and L itin literatures; but it 
is of interest to determine its priority of date to the Irish, Legends, 
and to speculate whether it might possibly have exercised at least a 
remote influence eitlier upon them or upon the Italian poet of the 
thirteenth century. 

The general course of the Arta Viraf Namak,— the ti’auce 
and vision of the Zoroastrian seer and his visit under the s^midance 
of the Spirits Srosh and Ataro,— over the Chinvat Bridge, to the 
World beyond the Tomb; first to the four Heavens, thence by com¬ 
mand of Auharmazd through the liorrors of the “ Inferno ”, finally 
back to the Divine throne in Garotman,— is too well known to my 
readers for any need to recapitulate the contents here. 

Some remarks of a general nature, however, naturally occur 
to the reader, and will rightly lead up to a closer comparison 
between the Iranian and the Italian Visions. 

It will be observed, in the first place, how very large a pro¬ 
portion of Arta Viraf’s vision, no less than 8o out of the total 101 
chapters, is devoted to the description of the Inferno, whilst the 
description of Heaven occupies only nine chapters. On the other 
hand, in the vision of Heaven, as compared with that of 
Hell, there is a certain orderly arrangement observable, whilst an 
entire want of order prevails in the long role of the various crimes 
and their punishments in the infernal regions:—literally, Hn 
iiullus orclo sed sempiternu-'i horror inhahitaf It will be inter¬ 
esting, therefore, in order to give some idea of this Persian Hell 
to summarise under one or two heads its chief cliaracteristics (after 
Haug and AYest). 

Some sZ/ts nnd crimes punished in this liell may be said to be 
against the natural order to be condemned by all religious sys¬ 
tems. Among these occur : murder (at least of a Zoroastrian) : 
adultery ; unnatural crime; infanticide ; disobedience and unduti¬ 
fulness of wives and children; neglect of children ; poisoning ; 
sorcery ; use of false weights and measures ; breach of promise : all 


> Job, X. 22. 
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kinds of falsehood, perjury, slander and calumny ; dishonest appro¬ 
priation of wealth; taking bribes; defrauding labourers of their 
wages; mal-adininistration and fraud; misappropriation of reli¬ 
gious property ; cruelty on the part of rulers ; avarice ; illiberality 
and egotism : envy; apostasy and heresy ; rebellion. The analogy 
between this list of sins and those condemned in Dante’s Inferno 
must strike every reader. 

Then there are sms strictly against the special precepts of the 
Zoroastrian religion. These specially concern the various cere¬ 
monial impurities of the Mazdean law, in many respects recalling 
those of the Jewish law ; also neglect or pollution of the sacred 
elements, fire and water; the ill-treatment of cattle, sheep, dogs, and 
other useful animals; destruction of bridges; disregard of the poor 
and of travellers ; talking wdiilst eating ; using public warm baths; 
useless lamentation and weeping; beautifying the face and wearing 
false hair ; walking without shoes ; and, of course, idolatry and un¬ 
belief in the true religion of Afiharzmazcl. 

With reference to the various chastisements so graphically de¬ 
tailed, two remarks may be made. One is that in a considerable 
number of cases there is an evident attempt to indicate a lex talio- 
nis, in other words, ‘to make the punishment fit the crime’. For 
example, liars and slanderers have their tongues cut out or gnawed 
by serpents; those who cheated in weights and measures are continu¬ 
ally measuring out dust and ashes ; those who ill treated cattle 
are trampled under their feet; the unjust judge is obliged to slay 
his own child ; adulterous Avomen have their bodies gnawed by 
noxious animals; the woman who gave no milk to her child is 
punished in her breasts, etc. A second remark is that some of the 
extremely cruel and almost grotesque tortures described by Arta 
Viraf are in all probability not the oftspring of the Avriter’s imagina¬ 
tion, but reproduce actual tortures inflicted in ancient Persia, and 
even, to a large extent, practised there in modern times. Such are 
the hanging head downwards, cutting out the tongue, putting out 
the eyes, the breaking and tearing of limbs, being torn by dogs, 
roasting alive, plunging in mud and filth, etc. 

It is a curious fact that all the sufferers in Arta Virdf’s Hell 
are anonymous, Avith the single exception of the lazy man, Avhose 
name seems to have been Davdnos and Avho is punished like Dives, 
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the rich man in the Gospel, solely because of his laziness, since 
when “he was in the world, he never did any good work”. Yet 
whilst his whole body was being gnawed by khrafatnis, his right foot 
alone was untouched. “ for that he once with this riofht foot cast a 
bunch of grass before a ploughing ox”, so that his solitar}?- good 
deed went not unrewarded. 

The first obvious contrast between the two works is that 
whilst the Divina Commedia is one of the greatest poems, replete 
with all the wealth of the sublime and beautiful in poetic thought 
and diction, the book of Artii Viraf is written in prose, and that 
generally of the baldest and most monotonous character. 

The second obvious difference is in the order of the respective 
visions. Dante visits first Hell, then Purgatory, lastly Heaven. 
Arta Vir&f’s first visit is to Heaven and the souls of the just, 
afterwards to Hell and its torments. As we shall see, there is no 
Purgatory so-called in the Mazdean system. 

Again, the various inhabitants of Dante’s- /H/Vr;mand Pdradi.^o, 
the degrees of sanctity and kind of crime for which there are res¬ 
pectively allocated their places of reward or punishment, are 
arranged in the strictly philosophic?,! and carefully considered order 
and plan. The punishments of the wicked in the Arta Yiritf 
Ndmak, as we have just seen, appear in no particular order, and 
at least as regards Hell, “ there is nowhere any system or plan 
preceptible”, in the words of Haug. 

A fourth very striking difference betAveen the two visions is 
the anonymity already referred to of the Persian Inferno. In 
Heaven this is someAvhat different, as the Fravashis of a few 
eminent individuals are met with, though even here the anony¬ 
mous treatment, on the whole, prevails. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to call attention to the absolute 
difference of the motive, if I may be allowed the expression, of the 
two Visions. In the Persian one, as Ave have seen, the journey to 
the world beyond is undertaken deliberately by the seer as an envoy 
from, and on behalf of, the Avhole religious community. Dante’s 
great journey to the same ivorld is essentially the experience of an 
individual soul. And though, as a matter of fact, these experiences 
are really recorded for the guidance and benefit of all his felloAV- 
men, particularly of his countrymen, yet the poet’s art records the 
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whole vision as a personal history leading to the poet’s own 
individual regeneration. Yet this difference is really onlv one of 
the mise-en-so'ne of the two compositions. 

A further, not unimportant, difference is to be found in this 
that Dante is supposed to visit the World of Spirits in his actual 
living body, so that it is noted by the spirits as a marvel that 
his body easts a shadow. On the other hand, Arta VirAf’s soul 
leaves his body whilst in the trance induced by manijf and thus 
disembodied makes the journey through Heaven and Hell. Here 
we have a striking analogy with the legend of Er, the son 
of Armenius, the Pamphylian, in Plato’s Republic (lib. X. Chap. 
XIII.), whose soul similarly leaves his body on ethe funeral pyre 
and goes forth to view the Spirit World, but eventually (like 
that of Artit Vintf) returns to his body still lying on the pyre. 
{Ibid. Chap, xvi.) 

A last difference to be recorded is that the author of the ArtS 
VirAf Namak, in spite of the general use of the first person in his 
narration, is absolutely unknown, and even his date is exceedingly 
doubtful. The author of the Divina (Jominedia is one of the most 
famous and best known characters of history. 

We may now turn to the more interesting task of collecting 
the points of resemblance and aualogy which occur in the two 
works so strangely different in style and character, and yet so 
strikingly akin in many essential features. In this task I shall 
largely follow the suggestive essay of the distinguished Parsi 
scholar, Ervad Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, read before the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1892. 

Both ArtA Viraf and Dante have the guidance of two celestial 
beings in their wonderful journeys. In the case of Dante, the poet 
Vergil, and afterwards Beatrice, accompany and direct him through 
the spirit Avorld. With Arta Viraf it is the archangel Srosh 
(the Avestic Sraosha, the spirit of obedience, /.e., to the Divine 
law) and the Genius of Fire, Ataro, who together act as guides 
through the realms of Heaven and Hell. As they enter Hell, 
ArtA Viraf remarks : “ Sr6sh the Pious and Ataro the angel tooh 
hold of my hand and I Avent thence onwards unhurt. In that 
manner I beheld cold and heat, drought and stench, to such a 
degree as I never saAV nor heard of in the world. And Avhen I went 
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further, I also saw the greedy jaws of Hell, like the most frightful 
pit, descending in a very narrow and fearful place; in darkness so 
gloomy that it is necessary to hold by the hand: and in such 
stench that every one into whose nostrils that air ascends, will 
struggle and stagger and fall: and on account of such close confine¬ 
ment no man’s existence is endurable.”— Arta Viraf Namak, 
XVIH, 1-9. 

With this passage Modi Avell compares Dante’s statement at 
the entrance to the wate of Hell : 

“ E poiche la svn rnano alia mia pose, 

‘‘ Con lieto volto, ond ’ io mi confortai, 

“ Mi mise dentro alle segrete cose. 

“ Quivi sospiri, pianti ed alti guai 
“ Risonavan per 1’ aer senza stelle, 

“ Perch’ io al cominciar ne lagrimai. 

“ Faoevano un tumulto, il qual s ’ aggira 
“ Sempre in quell’ aria senza tempo t/nta.” —Inf. III. 19-29.* 
Immediately after the words just quoted from the Art^ Vir^f 
Ndmak, the narration continues ;— 

“ I came to a place and I saw a great river which was gloomy 
as dreadful Hell: on which river were many souls ‘And fravashis; and 
some of them were not able to cross, and some crossed only with great 
difficulty, and some crossed easily, and I asked thus, ‘ What river is 
this ? and who are these people who stand so distressed ? ’ Srbsh 
the Pious and Ataro the angel said : ‘ This river is the many tears 
which men shed from the eyes, for the departed. They shed those 
tears unlawfully, and they swell this river. Those who are not able 
to cross over are those for whom, after their departure, much 
lamentation and weeping were made; and those (who cross) more 
easily, are those for whom less was made. Speak forth to the 
world thus : ‘ When ye are in the Avorld make no lamentation and 
weeping unlaAvfully, for so much harm and difficulty may come 

' And after that he had laid his hand on mine 
With joyful mien, at which I took comfort, 

He led me in among the hidden mysteries ; 

Here sighs, lamentations and loud cries of woe 

Resounded through the starless air, whereat at first I wept. 

They made a tumult for ever whirling on. 

34 
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to the souls of your departed.’ ”—A. V. N. XVI, 2-12.* 

Here I should like to point out two remarkable analogies : lu 
the Jn/e/'/io, almost immediately after the lines just quoted above, the 
poet with his guide arrives at the banks of the great river Acheron, 
crowded with unfortunate souls waiting for the coming of Charon’s 
boat, (Inf. III. 70 s. q.) w'hilst in Canto XIV, the fourfold river 
of Hell is described. 

“ Ciascuna parte, fuor che l oro, e rotta 

“ D’ una fessura che lagrime goccia, 

“ Le quali aeeolte foran quella grotta.”—Inf. XIV. Il2, 114.* 

Though perhaps it may be doubted whether these lagrime 
really represent human tears. 

The crossing of a river as the means of entrance into the Spirit 
World, is, of course, a commonplace of literature. We find it in 
Homer and Vergil, from whom Dante has borroAved his four infer¬ 
nal rivers, Acheron, Styx, Phlegethon, and Cocytus. It is also a 
commonplace of Iranian eschatology, as in the Avestic description 
of the adventures of the soul after death, Avhich have been borroAved 
wholesale in the Qoran. In the old Irish vision literature also, AA’e 
come across rivers in the nether world. 

There is this difference betAveen the Iranian and the Western 
rivers, that Avhereas these latter are crossed by boat, or some other 
means of conveyance, the Iranian river is spanned by the celebrated 
Chinvat bridge, broad and easy to the just, narrow and difficult, if 
not impossible, to the Avicked. 

It will be remembered that, after passing through the portals 
of Hell, Dante first meets with a number of unfortunate souls in 
the vestibule of the infernal regions, whom he describes Avith great 
bitterness of contempt as those 

“ Che visser senza infamia e senza lodo. 

“ Misciate sono a quel cattiAm core 


‘ Evil Effects of Weeping for the Dead. —A gentleman, who heard my paper 
on this subject read before the Manchester Dante Society, afterwards wrote me : 
“On returning home from the funeral of my father, in the County Kerry, 30 years ago, 
iny brother and I, by common impulse, feeling our loneliness, burst out crying; but 
my uncle reproved us, saying that our crying was hindering my father s soul from 
going to heaven”. A curious parallelism of belief in Ireland and Iran ! 

* Each part, except the gold, is rent with a fissure that drips tears, which, when 
collected, force a passage through that cavern. 
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‘‘ Degli angeli che non furon ribelli 
“ Ne fur fedeli a Dio, ma per se foro. 

‘‘ Cacciarli i Ciel per non esser men belli : 

Nelo profundo inferno gli riceve.”—Inf. III. 86-41. ‘ 

It is characteristic of Dante that he treats these indifferent 
souls, who were neither good nor bad, with a fierce bitterness :— 

“ A Dio spiacenti ed ai nemici .sui”.— Id/d. 63.’ 
Correspondingly, Arta Viraf, immediately after passing the 
great river, says :— 

“I came to a place and saw the souls of several people who 
remained in the same position. And I asked the victorious Srosh 
the Pious and Ataro, the angel, ‘ Who are they ? and why remain 
they here ?’ Sr6sh the Pious and Ataro the angel said: ‘ They call 
this place Hamistagan, and these souls remain in this place till the 
Resurrection; and they are the souls of those men whose good 

works and sins are equal,.for every one whose good 

works are three scruples more than his sins, goes to Heaven; they 
whose sin is in excess, go to Hell; they in whom both are equal 
remain among these Hamistagan till the Resurrection. Their 
punishment is cold or heat from the revolution of the atmosphere, 
and they have no other adversity 1 ”—A. V. N., Chap. VI. 

This doctrine of the Hamistagtln is curiously like the Irish 
conception of limbo in the Vision of Adamnan (J^7s Adamnain) as 
the place “ at the hither side of the lightless land for those whose 
good and evil have been equal”. Many writers, including Mr. 
Modi, see in the Hamistagan the analogue of the Christian Purga¬ 
tory. This is, however, scarcely tenable. It istrue that, as in the 
Christian Purgatory, the sufferings of these souls will eventually 
come to an end, but there is no idea of purgation by suffering, as 
in Dante’s Purgatorio. The Pahlavi name is a plural of the adjec¬ 
tive ham'istak, meaning ‘ ever stationary’, and is no doubt derived 
from the idea of a balance, in which the two scales are exactly 
balanced, and so stationary. These spirits, therefore, in both the 


Who lived without infamy and without praise. They are mingled with that 
caitiff choir of the angels who were not rebellious nor were faithful to God, but were 
for themselves. Heaven drove them forth that its beauty should not be impaired nor 
does Hell receive them. 

* Displeasing to God and to His enemies. 
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Iraiiiau and the Irish vision, would seem more akin to those 
neutrals : “ Che visser senza infamia e senza lodo.” ' 

Among the punishments, often ghastly and disgusting, depic¬ 
ted by both the Persian and Italian writers, Mr. Modi has 
pointed out several wliich are identical. 

(i) The fjnavunij of human shdls a nd hraiiiii. — lu Arta VirM 
this horrible punishment is inflicted on fraudulent traders who use 
false weights and measures (LXXX), upon the dishonest rich who 
have stolen the property of others (XVI). and upon the unjust 
judge (XCI). We are at once reminded of the dreadful picture of 
Count Ugolino and Archbishop Ruggieri :— 

“ E come il pan per fame si manduca. 

Cost il sopran li denti all’ altro pose 

“ La, ’ve il cervel s’aggiunge colla nuca.”—Inf. XXXII. 127- 
129.* 

(ii) . Smpension head doicnicardif .—In Artti Viraf, dishonest 
judges and traders, those who unlawfully slaughter cattle, and 
men and women guilty of sexual immorality, are suspended head 
downwards in Hell and otherwise tortured at the same time 
(LXIX, LXXIV, LXXIX, LXXX, LXXXVIIL). In the 
Inferno similar suspension head downwards is inflicted upon Simo- 
niacs and upon traitors. (XIX, and XXXIV.) 

(in.) Tearing and —Arta Virfif saw the souls of the 

wicked torn, seized and worried ‘As a dog a bone” by the Khrafstras 
or noxious creatures (XVIII'. In the Inferno, Cerberus, “ tiera 
crudele e diversa”, not only barks over the unfortunate gluttons 
in the thi ;d circle, but 

’’Gralfiagli spiriti, scuoia [«/. ingoiaj, edisquatra”.-Iiif. VI. 13.* 
(iv.) (Jrashnij beneath metal .—The hj^pocrites in the eighth 
circle of Dante are crushed beneath cowls of heavy lead. ° 

“ O in eterno faticoso manto !”—Inf. 23. 67. 

The faithless wife in Arta Viraf Namak is similarly crushed 
beneath an iron coating, {Phst-i ihinin) (LXXXV, 2.) 


* Who lived without infamy and without praise. 

•Just in the way that bread is devoured from hunger, so the uppermost one 
fastened his tcetli on the other, at the place where the brain joins the nape. 

• Claws the spirits, seizes them in his mouth [or flays them] and rends them 
limb from limb. 
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(v.) Serpents .—The seconcWW^//a of Dante in which robbers 
are punished, is that which is full of serpents ;— 

“ E vidivd entro terribile stipa 
“ Di serpenti, e di si diversa mena, 

“ Che la memoria il sangue ancor mi scipa. 

^ ^ * 

“ Con serpi le man dietro avean legate : 

‘‘ Quelle ficcavan per le ren la coda 
“ E il capo, ed eran dinanzi aggroppate. 

“ Ed ecco ad un, ch’era da nostra proda, 

“ S’avvento un serpente, ehe il trafisse 

“ La dove il colle alle spalle s’annoda.”—Inf. XXIV, 82, 99. ' 
Punishment by snakes and serpents is fairly frequent in Arta 
Viraf. Compare:—“ I saw the soul of a man through the funda¬ 
ment of which soul a snake, as it were like a beam, went in and 
came forth out of the mouth and many other snakes ever seized all 
his limbs”. (XIX. 1-3.) A wicked ruler is flogged with darting 
serpents (XXVIII). Snakes and scorpions and other noxious crea¬ 
tures, {Khrafstras) gnaw men and women who neglect or contami¬ 
nate the sacred elements of fire and water (XXXVII). Those 
who have defrauded or misappropiated the things belonging to 
God and to religion are ever stung and gnawed by serpents 
(LVI.), and like punishment is meted out to slanderers, (LXVI.), 
lustful men (LXXI.), liars (XC.), etc. 

(vi.) As a general description, Modi well quotes the following 
parallel passages from the Persian and the Italian seers :—• 

“ In that manner I beheld cold and heat, drought and stench, 
to such a degree as I never saw nor heard of in the world. And 
when I went further, I also saw the greedy jaws of Hell, like a 
most frightful pit, descending in a very narrow and fearful place ; 
in darkness so gloomy that it is necessary to hold by tlie hand, 
and in such stench that every one into whose nostrils that air as¬ 
cends, will struggle and stagger and fall, and on account of such 


* And I saw within it a fearful swann of serpents, and of such variety of 

species that the recollection of them even now makes my blood run cold.They 

had their hands bound behind with serpents ; these through their loins thrust their 
tail and head and in front were twisted up in knots. And lo ! upon one who was on 
one side darted a serpent that transfixed him there where the neck is knotted to 
the shoulders. 
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close confinement no man’s existence is endurable. Everywhere 
even the lesser Khrafsti'os stand up mountain high and they so 
tear and seize and worry the souls of the wicked as a dog a bone.” 
—A. V. N. XVIII. 

And this of Dante : 

‘ ‘ lo sono al terzo cerchio della piova 
“ Eterna, maledetta, fredda e greve : 

Regola e qualita, mai non I’e nuova. 

‘‘ Grandine grossa, e acqua tinta e neve 
Per I’aer tenebroso si riversa: 

“ Pute la terra che questo riceve. 

“ Cerbero, fiera crudele e diversa, 

“ Con tre gole caninamente latra 
“ Sopra la gente che quivi e sommersa. 

“ Gli occhi ha vermigli, la barba unta ed atra, 

“ E il ventre largo, e unghiate le mani ; 

“ Graffia gli spirti etc.”—Inf. VI, 7-13* 

The employment of the forces of nature — cold, rain, snow, 
wind, heat etc., is so common in each vision as not to need spe¬ 
cial quotation. 

But perhaps the most striking feature in the Inferno of each 
vision is the position assigned to the Evil Spirit, the Arch-Enemy 
of God and the dominant ruler of Hell. The climax of Dante’s 
Inferno is the vast figure of Lucifer frozen in the lowest depths of 
nether Hell at the apex of the inverted cone in which it is formed. 
In the Arta Viraf Namak, Aharman(Angro Mainyush)(or Ganrak 
Minoi) is similarly found in the darkest hell, which apparently is 
fixed in the very centre of the earth. Here the Evil Spirit ridi¬ 
cules and mocks the unfortunate sinners. And just as after beholding 
the horrors of Lucifer, Vergil leads Dante at once out to the 
Southern Hemisphere and the serener atmosphere of purga¬ 
tory, so Sr6sh and Ataro took hold of Arta Viraf’s hand at the same 
juncture and led him forth “from that dark, terrible, fearful place”, 

^ I am in the third circle of the rain, eternal cursed, cold and heavy ; measure 
and quality in it is ever unchanging. Thick hail and black water and snow come 
teaming down through the murky air: stinketh the earth that this receives. 
Cerberus, monster fierce and terrible, with triple throat, barks dog-like over the 

people who are plunged therein.He claws the spirits, flays them [or seizes them 

i n his mouth] and rends them limb from limb. 
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back to the eternal light of the presence of Auharmazd. 

In the descrijjtions of Heaven there are also some points of 
resemblance between the two works. It is true that Dante’s 
Parndiso contains ten heavens, whilst the Heaven of Arta, Viraf is 
fourfold. Dante’s first eight heavens are called respective!}^ after the 
seven planets of the ancients,— the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the 
Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn,— and the Fixed Stars : after Avhich 
come the Crystalline Heaven, and finally the Empyrean containing 
the throne of the Trinity. Arta Viraf s three first heavens are 
those of the Stars, the Moon and the Sun ; whilst the fourth and 
last is the all glorious Garfitman, wherein is the throne of Auhar¬ 
mazd. Brilliant light and glory are the characteristics of the 
Heavens of both the Persian and the Italian seers, and adorn the 
blessed souls who inhabit them. Both Dante and Artil Viraf 
behold in their respective Paradises the soul of the first progenitor 
of the human race,—Adam in the case of Dante, Gaydmard in the 
case of Artd Virdf, Other analogies will no doubt occur to readers. 

That the vision of Artd Virdf was in point of date anterior by 
some centuries to Dante, and even apparently to the composition 
of the earliest Irish Vision Poems, is, we may take it, beyond 
doubt. Dare we suppose that any influence can be traced from the 
Persian Vision to that of the Italian poet, such as may almost cer¬ 
tainly be attributed to the Irish poems of the same kind ? 

I need not here enter into the question so ably discussed by 
Dr. Gaster in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1893) as 
to the indebtedness of the Artd Virdf legend to older Hebrew 
Vision literature of the same kind. That the central idea of des¬ 
cribing the secrets of the Other World under the allegorical form of 
a journey undertaken by a living man, guided by supernatural 
beings through the realms beyond the tomb, and even no inconsi¬ 
derable part of the details of the description, may have been borrow¬ 
ed by a Persian writer from some Jewish original, is by no means 
unlikely, especially when we remember that most characteristic 
tendency of the Irdnian mind, towards the adaptation and assimila¬ 
tion of outside theories and ideas, which has been so marked 
through the whole course of its history. 

Nevertheless W. Bousset writes ; “ Es scheint mir der 

Beweis erbracht, dass wir in der eranischen Religion die Heimat 
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je:ier buutsa Phaiitasieii und jener ekstatischen Mystik zu suchen 
habeii.”—Archiv fur Religionswissensehaft.—IV, p. 169.’ 

Even the Art:! Viraf Namak may derive from some more 
ancient Iranian orisrinal now lost. To me the greater elaborateness 
and the grotesque exaggerations of description in the Hebrew 
visions, as compared with the relative sobriety of the ArtH Virilf 
Xamak are in favour of the originality of the latter. 

And the fact remains as true to-day as when Haug asserted it 
that the Vision of Arta Viraf, in its minutest details, is essentially 
Zoroastrian in thought ani diction, and certain passages, such as 
the adventures immediately after death of the just and the wicked 
soul, and possibly, the strange story of the rich man Davanos, are 
clearly derived from an Avestic origin. 

We have no means of knowing whether the story of ArtS 
Vir.lf ever became known in mediaeval Europe. But I for one 
have a strong belief in a much more extensive ‘ percolation ’ of 
ideas, stories, legends and other intellectual wares from Eastern to 
Western nations in both ancient and mediaeval times than is com¬ 
monly admitted or at least recognised.’ We cannot forget the 
extraordinary activit}’’ of commercial intercourse between the 
Italian trading republics and the great civilised nations oftheEast, 
precisely during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Italian 
traders visited Eastern lands, bringing back with them undoubted¬ 
ly not only material merchandise, but also “ travellers’ tales”, 
among which may not impossibly have been included some such 
legends as the one I have been describing. Dante was a man Avho 
absorbed every possible kind of knowledge and information from 
every source and person with -which he came in contact. It is 
never safe, therefore, to deny that the Florentine poet may have 
come to a knowledge of almost any kind of religious or philoso¬ 
phical speculation existing before his time. If I were asked to 
point out what particular features in the Divina Commsdia appear 
most reminiscent of the Persian Vision, and, therefore, may possibly 
be a distant echo of the Arta Viraf Namak I should be inclined to 


» It S 2 em 3 to m 2 it is proved that it is in the Iranian religion we have to seek 
for the home of these motley fantasies and this ecstatic mysticism. 

• Bonsset [loc. cit.) thinks that these Iranian ideas may have been diffused by 
means of Mithraism, so widely extended through the West, 
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point to the gruesome and often grotesque penalties described in the 
InfernOi which seem, as has been remarked, to have had their 
origin in the sight of actual barbaric tortures inflicted in an 
ancient Persian court. Perhaps I might venture to add the pre¬ 
vailing idea of celestial liyht as a leading feature of the Paradiso^ 
just as we know it to be not only in the heaven of Arta Virdf, but 
also in the celestial scheme of the Mazdean religion. 

L. C. Casautelli. 


35 
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The Gatha Society proposes, as one of its main functions, to 
elucidate the Holy Gathas, and that being the case, the interpreta¬ 
tion of a strophe out of the self-same Gathas might perhaps be said 
to be a proper contribution to the literary undertaking of a society 
as this, which also bears the name of the same sacred texts. This 
paper, we hope, would, none the less, be regarded as a fit tribute to 
to the memory of one who spent his life in the study and interpreta¬ 
tion of the religious lore of his race. 

The Gathic passages have been variously interpreted by diffe¬ 
rent savants; but so far as the strophe, which we propose to consider 
on this occasion, is concerned, there is no great difference of opinion 
in the up-to-date translations which, to our mind, seem still in¬ 
accurate. This passage is Yasna HS, XXIX. 1, and we propose to 
determine its correct meaning with accuracy, so far as it is possible 
on general philological considerations. 

The strophe runs as under : 


,-»• 


The Text. 


The text admits of no great variations. Several variants are, 
as usual, to be found for different words, but they are immaterial, 
or mere capricious ones. However, one word requires attention. 
Dr. Geldner, following fifteen of the MSS. collated by him, admits 
in his laborious text the form . Prof. Westergaard and 

Dr. Spiegel suggest the form , which Ervad K. E. 

Kanga follows in his Gujarati text but which is not to be found in 
any of the MSS. collated by Geldner. The form adopted in the 
text, given above, is Lis’s or K,’s (-“'uJaiJo'.") with a 

slight necessary modification. 
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Metre. 

From the stand-point of metre, which is one of three lines of 
sixteen syllables each with a csesura after the seventh syllable, the 
first line, to be quite regular, requires the word to be pro¬ 

nounced as one syllable. The reason is not far to seek. The 
general termination for the sixth case (genitive) singular is , 
but instead of that, probably because of the weak case, only ^ is 
attached to the crude form ^-“42. and so the vowel-sound being 
elided, ■“ coalesces with -^-“52 into one syllable or 

•-^3)^42 . The form is the phonetic variant of 

and so is to be pronounced as one syllable, being here 

an equivalent of the monosyllabic . In the second line, to let 
the csesura fall after a finished word, the dissyllabic is 

adopted in the text above in place of the trisyllabic 
followed by Geldner and others, -which unnecessarily leaves the first 
part of eight, instead of seven, syllables. For a like reason, the 
three-syllabic is followed in lieu of the four-syllabic 

to be found in Geldner, who having felt, in the second 
part of this line, the obvious necessity, probably left undetected 
in the first part, of reducing one syllable, observes in a foot-note 
that “ Acc. to the metre should be restored.” He thus 

favours the omission of the prefixial •" and the retention of the 
intermediary , as a changed form of the original 

(’oaiJnv), is dissyllabic. The third 

line is a regular one. 

Explanation of words. 

We shall now examine how far the text, corrected as above 
from the stand-point of metre, harmonizes with or mars the 
requirements of grammar. The second line requires close study 
inasmuch as it purports to consist of words w'hich do not neces¬ 
sarily convey a bad notion as they have been hitherto understood 
to do. We shall take up the necessary words only. 

Khshmaibyd, — 2nd per. pro. Vs? bya being the general termi¬ 
nation for Vs. Cf. Y. XLVI. 15 [dual, regarding Haechataspians 
and Spitamides as two distinct families ; however, see ve in the pi.], 
Y. LIII. 5 (dual, referring to marriageable couples). Cf. also yush- 
maibyd in Y. XXXII. 9, where it applies to Mazda and Asha in 
the dual sense. Most of the translators think it to be a pi. of honour 
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applied to Aliura. or as a pi. form referring to Ahnra and the 
arehangols.‘ In its dual sense, the pronoun applies to the tAvo 
Spirits ■•//), Spenta and Angra, Avho formed the creations.“ 

Generally, an appeal is made by an inferior in rank to his imme¬ 
diate superior. In Y. I, Avhere in a certain order occurs a list 
headed by Ahura, IrVai' L rvan is immediately preceded by Gt'v-y 
TiGiiii, in other words, tlie of the Cniverse follows the 

Moulders of the Universe, who are Spenta and Angra.* In Y. 
LA II 2, the order given is Ahura, Aniesha Spentas and the 
Two-Protectors and Moulders, Avhere it stops, but so far, this 
order is the same as the one given in Y. I 1-2. AAY might also 
compare the term thcaruzhduin- of the present strophe to the similar 
terms thworhtara and thiU re.sritd emploj^ed in the sense of ‘ mould¬ 
ing' Avith reference to Spenta and Angra.* Besides, in the suc¬ 
ceeding strophe ( i 2), Gens Tashd is depicted to refer, in his 
turn, to Asha the appeal made in the first strophe. This almost 
proves to the hilt that the party addressed to in i 1 — in the dual 
number, or, at least, in a higher number tlian the singular — is the 
one Avho conveys onAvard the appeal in j 2, i. e., Geus-Tasha, aaPo, 
according to Y. I. 2, stand one rank higher than Gens Urvan. 

Gerezda, impf. % atm. ; rt. <Mriz (Sk. <jrij). '‘to emit a sound.’ 
Looking to the context, it need not necessarily be interpreted 
as ‘ complained ’ or ‘lamented’. The idea of 'appealing’ is not 
distantly connected thereAvith ; cf. ifreze in Y. XXXII. 9 ; ‘'0 
Mazda and Asha I unto you-tAVO I appeal Avith the utterance of 
my spiritalso cf. Y. XLVI 2 : I beseech unto Thee, O Ahura !, 
look to it. Again cf. \. L. 9: '‘as a man-of-good-Avisdom, I may 
be an aspirant and a heseerherU 

Kahnidi (Sk. Kasinai), inter, pro., not imis. "/i but neuter ; 
AA'hatfor. The reply to this query is given in Ui. 1. viz., 
fshwjnntaechd vdrtrpdicha: ‘for progress and industry.’ 

Thvarbzhdton is an Aorist form. 


Tashat, future imperfect “/i from rt. 

Aeshnu), rt. ish (sk. ish), ‘to strive’, ‘endeavour’: gunated form 

1 It i, not quite convet to speak of the Archangels in relation to the Gathas. 
The Avestic term Ameshu Spenta, wliereby are ordinarily meant the Archangels, 
is absent in the Gathas. 

* Y. LVII 17; Yt. XIII (Farvardin) 76. 

• Y. LVII 2. * Y. LVII2;XLII2. 
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aes/j + a suffix : ‘striving-’, ‘ endeavouriiiq-’. The word like- 
wise stands as tlie name of an adverse s[)irit, an oppunent of 
Sraosha, as a demon of wrath, though the rout-ineaniiig is that of 
‘wish’. In Y. XLAIII. 7, tlie word is moditicd by the prchxial 
‘ meaning thereby ‘ low desires’. The context requires us to 
interpret the worel in a gc-od sense. 

llfcn^cJiCi 1 hazo (’/i of Zt-steni)-f/'//d, ‘and’; ef. Sk. sahoH. which 
is employed in the A'^edas in the good sense of ‘power’, ‘strength’. 
Also cf. Sk. .^altasnvdt (.A'ed.) ‘powerful’, ‘mighty’. It is indeed 
difficult for one to uuelerstaiiel why the A^edic sumsc of the word 
should not be followed. All lano’uac’'es abound in cases tvhere a 

O O 

derogatory sense comes to be attached to words originally convey¬ 
ing a good idea. Cf. the English words ‘elesixtr'and ‘ knave’. Also cf. 
Av. du, ‘ to speak’, used in the Gathas in the good sense', whereas 
in the later Avesta, the same root is restricted to the speaking of 
the evil creatures.* Similarly, in the hitcr Avesta, tlie word Ihcdvijh 
stands in a derogatory sense, as, in Zanqyut Ya.sht {l 80). it signilios 
the strength of the daeva^ In interpreting word.s in the Catluis, 
the A^eclic meanings of tlie corresponding Sanskrit words st;ind us 
in good stead inasmuch as, in point of time, the A'cdas occupy the 
same position with respect to what may bo termed Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture as the Gathas do in relation to the Ave.'^ta.n literature. Let 
us further see in what light the .same word Is u.sod in the Calluis. 
In Y. XLIII. 4. Iui:r (strength) of the Good Alind is spoken of; 
likewise, in Y. XXXIII. 12’ powertul strength( Iui:o) ’ is sought 
for. Thus, out of the only three contexts in the Gatlias. where the 
AYord hacij is used, the two. .-^ine duhio, admit of a good smise and 
as the corresponding word sahii.< is also to bo met with in the A^cdic 
literature employed likewise in a guod seu.se, we are justilieil, <i 
ghr/mr/, in 'interpreting the word in this context as will, in a 
favourable liglit, as ’ strength ’ and not a,s ‘ plunder ’, ’ spolia¬ 
tion ’ etc. 

R'm'. Vi of a-stem : rt- ruin (A’’e.d. nim)- 'to truiijuilize , ‘ to 
calm ’. The same root convey.s also tlie notion of ' to plea.se ’ or 
• to rejoice ’. The only other Gathic context. Y. AILA'III. 7. has 


a 


Y. XXIX .5 {di-aidi) ; LIII 1 (dab^n ): XXXTI 1, 1-3 {dCJn, 


Aduvata, drtnda : Vend. XIX 1, 6, 8, 41, 4) ot-., 
AlbO cf. Vend. IV 1 ; V. XII 2. 



' rn vny,)' 
Vt. XIX 


17. 
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the form paiti-remem, ‘ counter-wish,’ ‘ contra-wish.’ Usually, the 
Avord is interpreted in the sense of ‘strife’, ‘cruelty’ and so on. 
But the Vedic sense of the word does not admit of that interpreta¬ 
tion. Strange enough, this notion of ‘ tranquilizing ’ is handed 
down even to the Yasht literature. In Farvardin Yasht (§ 95), where 
Mithra is spoken of as tranquilizing the risings, the word rdma- 
yeiti, from the same root ram, is used.* 

Ahishyd*. Strictly-speaking, the form ought to be dkishyb in 
Vi,* as the five words used by its side all stand in that case and 
number. We would take the analogy of dhita in andhita. Ahita 
and dhisha* are similar in form. Ahiia is made up of a, ‘not’ + d 
+ rt. hi, ‘to bind, ta, i. e., not-bound, contaminated. Ahisha is 
likeAvise to be explained as made up of a, not -J- d -1- rt. hich (Lt. 
sicoare; Fr. sccher), to become dry -P ha, a suffix*, meaning there¬ 
by ‘non-drying’, i. e., ‘ fertility.’ 

DtrSschd, 7i of ^r-stem;* rt. cWn'z (Sk. drih), ‘to make 
strong’; also ‘to increase,’ ‘to prosper’. The Avord is not used 
elsewhere in the Gathas in the substantive form.’ 

Th‘ischd,^\i oi sh-^i&m {xi. tic, ‘to be efficient’)’; cf. Vedic 
tavas, ‘poAA'erful,’ ‘efficacious’, ‘energetic’. Also cf. Ved. tavisha, 
in the same sense. Let us examine the use of the word elsewhere 
in the Gathas. In Y. XXXIII. 12 (Armaiti t^visim dasvd') it 
means ‘strength’ ‘efficiency’.* The word is used seven times in 
the Gathas and out of that in as many as six places, it is used only 
in the good sense. There could be no reason, therefore, to attach 
to the Avord AA'hen it is used in the seventh context, viz,, the present 
one, any other meaning but that so consistently attached thereto 
in the Gathas. 


' Also cf. ‘ pacifies Mithraic mind ’ in Meher Yt. § 109. See Khordad Yt. ? 9. 

* Dramesteter interprets the word to mean ‘ prey ’; Justi ‘ drought ’; Mills 
‘ desolation ’ ; Spiegel ‘ impure ’ . 

* Dr. Mills in his ‘Five Zarathushtrian Gathas’, 1894 observes on p. 411 “I 
would prefer a nominal form in the adverbial instr.” 

* ^hishya is but a derived form from Ahisha. 

‘ For hisha from rt. hich, cf hasha, ‘a friend’ from rt. hack ‘ to follow ’. 

* cf hvariz nom. sing. hvare->. 

’’ For the verbal sense cf Y. XLIV 15 : XLVIII 7 ; XLIX. 2. The Sanskrit 
word ‘ drih ’ conveys the notion of ‘ increase ’ and ‘ prosperity.’ 

* So also in Y. XXXIV 11, XLIII1, XLV 10, XLVIII 6 and LI 7. 
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Vdstd, Vi of r-stem; rt. vangh (Sk. vas), ‘to fix’, ‘ to regulate’ ; 
regulator. 

Slstd, Aorist 7* parasm. or ’/i atm.; rt. sangh (Sk. sas), ‘to 
show’, ‘to teach.’ 

Translation. 

Unto-you (two) Geush-Urvan appealed (tlius) : ‘Wliatfor 
(have) you-created me ? who shall-chisel me?’ (who may-be)' to¬ 
me (full of) endeavour, strength, tranquility, fertility, prosperity 
and-efficiency. There is no regulator for-nie but Thee '(that) 
may thus teach* me the good industry. 

K, E. PrNEGAU. 


’ The repU03 to th933 two in luirtes are to bj fou'i tin j 6. Ahura is depicttvl 
there to say that on the score of purity no nhu or ratu was known to Iiim and that 
the universe (Geush-Urvan) was produced for ‘progress ’ and ‘ industry.’ 

* cf. closely ke m 1 {tash'i^) and Ci-ml. This shows that the first interrogative 
phrase has a relative clause following it. Had the six adjectives in line 2 convey¬ 
ed bad ideas, instead of (i-m«, the text would have had yat-nl ('since to m;’). 

* Alternative, ‘ so you-teach me’. 



A FEW IDIOSYNCRASIES OF THE 
AVESTAN GRAMMAR. 


Tlie tolloAviiig monograpli is the result of the inquisitiveness 
to dissect Avestan words with a view to learn in detail the literary 
anatomV thereof. When many instances of tvords presenting a 
certain c nnuion trait of grammatical idiosvncrasv could be culled 
out, they go. (i poAci'ioi'l. to formulate a distinct rule of grammar, 
rather than be regarded as exceptions. For our purposes, ave 
shall rather adopt an a priori method to facilitate the elucidation, 
substantiating the statements with e.xamples, which do not how¬ 
ever claim to be exhaustive in number. 

I. Addition of_ ^ to the Root. 

A redundant^' will be found added to the root without alter¬ 
ing its meaning. The inflected form of the root thus arrived at 
is generally conjugated as the first class of roots. In several in¬ 
stances, such inflected forms of roots have been already detected, 
but, instead of being recognised as inflected, they have been regard¬ 
ed as distinct roots. 

1. The root , ‘to increase ’, is of the third class : cf. 

(Vd. IV. 48). The inflected form of it is^^-"^^ , which 
also means ‘ to increase’, and it is conjugated according to the 
first class of roots ; e. y., (Y. XLVI. 13), (Y. 

XLIV. 10) etc. 

2. -\^ , ‘to give’: r. y., (Y. XXVIII. 8), 

(Y. XI. 18). I. F.'' , ‘to give’ (1st cl.); e. y., 

(Y. XXXIII. 2), (Y. LI. 6). 

3. V” give’ etc. (3rd cl.); e. y., (redup. 

weak + -tev) i^Y. XXXIV. 1). I. F. (1st cl.) ; e. y., 

(Yt. XIX. 11), (^l 1. XVIII. 29; Yt. V. 19, 

23, etc.', (Y. XXIX. 9), (Y. XLVI. 15) (See II. 

8 ; p. 283), etc. The examples given here as being of the 1st cl. 

‘ Changeable to or • 


“ I. F. = Inflected form. 
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might possibly be objected to on the ground that or -^3^ 

is the reduplicated form of the ^ which is of the 3rd cl. But 
in the conjugated forms, Ave generally find the Aveak base of the 
reduplication employed. HoAA’’ever, the nominal form (Y. 

X. 9), sine duhio, points to the fact that is an inflected root 
to AA^hich the substantive suffix M-" is directly added ; cf. 
from the ^ •>*-"[? etc. The infiniti\"e form equally requires 

to be an inflected root. 

4. >^1^, ‘to be cr^ffie, cruel, hard’ (2nd cl.); e. g., 

pres. part. (Yt. XXII. 17, 35). I. (1st cl.) ; 

e. g., (Y. LI. 13). 

5. V” !■“* 5 ‘ to think ’ (4th cl.); e. g., (Yt. X. 71, 

105, 139). I. F. cf. d|3 + the 

firs^ whereof could be explained by the inflexi onal ___5 only ; 

(Y. XLIV. 8) seems to us made up oOiS'-^J Avith the 
infinitive suffix attached to it.* 

6. (Sk. Wf) , ‘to sleep’; e. g., pagt part. 

(Yd. XVIII. 46). I. F. ( 1 st cl.); e. g., 

(Yd. lY. 45), (Y. LYII. 16 ; Yt. 

X. 103).* 

7. , ‘ to go ’ (4th el.); e. g., (Yt. XV. 53). 

I. F._25-8)’ : //., (Yt. XYII. 55). 

8. V" ‘to flow’; «. y., •J'!*Ji«"-“i->«'i^l_(Yt. YIII. 31). 

I. P. e.g., (Yt. YIII. 31). 

9. V" ) ‘ to follow ’ ; e. g, (Y. XXXIY. 2). 

I. F^('-“o' cf. the nominal form (Y. LXII. 9), 

Avhich is possible from the I. F. only, as the substantiA’'e suffix o*?-" 
is applied to the root. 

to. 5 ‘to bathe’ (lOthcl.); e.g., (Vd. 

XIX. 22). I. F.^-1^ ; e. y., (Vd. YII. 14, 15, etc.). 

11. v’" ias-^r, ‘to see’; cf. . I. F._^ai--r, ; cf. 


‘ When two dentals come together and if the second of the two be ^ or Cy, 
the first dental is changed in to ^ or ds; e, g., 

* After the root a redundant is inserted: q. v. IV. 3 ; p, 283. 

* This word is usually explained as an instance of compound verbs. It may 
better be explained as above, as otherwise with which is a root of the 3rd 
class, the compound root here employed would be said to stand in the second class. 

* With the transposition of ■“ and ^ . 

36 
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’^Yliere er}-" is added to the I. E. ; e, </., 

(Y. XLIV. 5). 

12. _^ *’15' ^ deceive’ (lOth cl.); e.//., 

.jyj)o»-uj.w^ (Y. XLIII. 0). I. F._ y^JJ} ■ cf. where the 

infinitive suffix is added to the I. F^’>i3 .* 

18. , ‘to thrive’-, e. //., (Yt. XIII. 116). 

I. e. (j., imperative 2/3 atm. from ■ 

XXXIV. 7 : LVIII. 5). 

14. 'vX !-"3 , ‘to dig’ : e. g., (Vd. XA^II. 5, 7). 

I. F._5-“3, ; e. (/.. (Vd. II. 32). 

15. 0i\2., ‘to hold’ ; e. i/., (\. XI. 17l. I. F. 

; e. g., ^i>-.«vOEu (Visp. XVII. 1 ; XXI. 1; Y. LXII. 11). 

16. -yX‘ to become ’: e. g-i (Y. XXXIII. 10). 

I. F. ; cf. infinitive 

II. Addition of > to the Root. 

In a few instances > appears to have been added without any 
definite reason to the gunated form of the root. 

1. Y" 5 ^ to protect’: e. g., (Y. XIX. 10). I. F. 

ob-dF ; e.g., (Y. LVII.'lG ; Yt. X. 103). 

2 Y” ^ fo repel’ : c- g-i (\t. VIII. 8, 39). 

I. F. ; e. g.i (Y. XXVIII. 6). 

3. Y” 5 ' fo fill’; e.g., •w'?’JicAj-"e (\d. IV. 17). I. I. 

; cf. .8"s’-"»b-"e where the abstract suffix •Y'*’ 1^=^ added to the 

root’ with an (see IV. 2 below). ^ ^ ^ 

4. ■y/' , ‘to put faith in’ e. g., (Y. XXXI. .o). 

I. F. , >^>'‘; e.g., (Y. XXXI. 2). Cf. 

(Y. XXX. 11). 

5. V '''«\5 ‘to live’: e.g., (Y- XXXIX 1). 

I. F. cf. 

6. ‘to deceive’: e.g., (Y. XLIII. 6). 

I. F. y3A5’ (Y. XXXI. 17). (Y. 

‘to know’; c..,.. ias-b (Y.XXVIII. 10 ; 
XXXIV. 7, etc.h I. F.jAJ':? ; e. g., (Y. XXIX 3 : XXXI. 

5 • XLIV. 3). This is not an infinitive form as is hitherto ex- 
plained, but a Pres. &tm. 1/1 with > added to the root.J-)!?. For 


y See p. 281 note 1. 


i Cf. • 


* With the elision of ■" • 
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phonetic purpo,'?es, “ is inserted between > and w; cf. , 

8. 'to give' e .(Yh XXXIV. 1). I. F. 

(cf. I. 0 above ; p. 280), ; e. g.^ ^ (Y. XLVI. 15). 

(for further explanation, see the preceding Avord). 

III. Insertion of in the boda' of the root. 

In the A^’esta a few pairs of roots may he named differing 
from each other by an internal , without materially affecting 
their significations. 

1. ‘to seek’ etc. ; e. g., (Y. XXXIII. 6) ; 

and a/”_j ‘ fo seek ’ etc.; e. ^/.. (Y. XXXII. 3). Cf. 

(Y. XXXIII. 4). 

2. -“J, ‘ to Avish, desire ’ ; e. g., (Y. L, 1); and 

, ‘to AA’ish, desire’; e. g., •kjajrj);-" (Y. LIII. 6). 

3. V" ‘to endeaA'our’; e. g., (Y. XXVIII. 4; 

XLIII. 9); and ; e. g.^ (Y. XLIII, 

16). 

4. -tV , ■ to rise ’ : e. g., (Vd. XXI. 5, 9, 13,17); 

and y^ , ‘ to rise ’; e. g., (Yt. Y^III. 5, 42). 

5. V '1 ‘ to go ’ : e. <j., (Y. XLVI. IG) ; and ■y/' -^rv, 

‘ to go ’ ; e. g., (Yt. X. 95). 

6. , ‘togroAv’; e. g., (Y. XLIV. 3); and 

y" ( 25 . 0 '-“^, ‘togroAA-’; e. g., (Y. XXXI. 6).* 

1^5. Insertion of a redundant letter after the root. 

Before the abstract and infinitive suffixes, AAdiich are attached 
directly to the root, a redundant letter is sometimes found inserted. 

1. y^ . Inflected form = >^-“ 0 *, from AA'hich the abst. 
noun is (Y. XXXIV. 1), AA'here before ly*? an is 

inserted. 

2. y^ . Inflected form = , from AA'hich comes the 

abstract noun (Y. XXXIII. 14) AA'ith an -- inserted 

before . 

3- -a/" • Inflected form = from Avhich is formed the 

‘ As an instance of a root not eraplo\'ed in the verbal form but such as 
could be ascertained from its nominal form, may be named y/^ 9 , ‘ to revere ’; 

c- G; (\ , XLA I. 9) and y2__^'"[? , cy-"l? employed in the nominal form 

-*' 60 ^ 1 ? . 
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infinitive (Y. XLIV. 8) where is preceded by 

an . 

4. ‘ to hear’ forms its abstract noun 
(Y. XXXIII. 4 ; XLIV. 13) with a before -Jv. 

5. ‘\f ‘to love’. Infinitive form = .J(Y. 
LXXI. 13) with an before the inf. termination. 

6. ' f o carry’. Inf. form = (Vd. 

II. 24) with an added after the root. 

7. ‘to destroy’. Inf. form = (Y. 

XLVI. 11) w'ith an inserted. 

8-, ‘to do’. Inf. form = ^Y. XXXIII. 

6 ; XLIII. 11) with added. 

V. Syntactic Peculiarities. 

The Zamyat Yasht, section 81 runs as follows : 

• .Vw-" -lov 

. 

It is evident that the reciter of the Ahuna Vairya is the Holy 
Zarathushtra, although, strangely enough, in the above sentence, the 
Avestan words for the Holy Zarathushtra stand in the accusative 
case, whilst the thing recited, viz., the Ahuna Vairya, stands in the 
nominative case. However, the word , which is an 

adjective qualifying Ahimo Valryo, stands correctly in the accu¬ 
sative. In Yasna IX. 14, the same idea is expressed but in that 
context no such inaccurate construction occurs. 

In Visperat II. 7, a sentence runs as under : 

°o° ir j5~“< "W 

The intransitive verb ‘is’ cannot have any objects. 

In the above sentence, >o’-“ and >v-"^ as appositionals to •'^^> 0 '-" 
should have stood in the nominative case, but, as the sen¬ 
tence runs, they stand in the accusative, w'hich is evidently a 
mistake. 


K. E. PuNEGAE. 



A MITHRAS LITURGY. 

(Translated from tlie text of A Dieterich: Leipzig: 

Triibner 1903.) 

Be propitious to me, Providence and Pate, as I write these 
first traditional mysteries. But to my child alone grant Immor¬ 
tality, for he is an initiant w'orthy of our power, that power which 
the great God, Helios Mithras bade that I should receive from his 
archangel, that I alone an eagle, might soar to Heaven and all 
things see. 

This is the prayer of invocation:— 

First origin o£ niy origin, first beginning ot inv lieginning, first spirit 
of the spirit which is in me, GoJ-given fire for the mixing of what is mixed in 
me, type of the fire in me, type of the water in mo, eartli-snlstaiice, type of 
my earth-substance, complete l)ody of me, ihe man (or woman), cunningly 
moulded by a glorious arm and an imperishable right hand in a lightless 
world illumined by the Kay, in a ,?oul-less world infused with a Soul. 
If it seemed good to you, hand me over, mo held by immortal birth, to the nature 
which lies beneath me, that after the necessity which circumvents me and presses 
on me sore, I may see the immortal Beginning with the immortal >pirlt, with 
the immortal water, with the dry land and the air ; that I may be born again 
in spirit, that I may be dedicated and that the holy s[)irit may breathe in me, 
that I may marv-el at the holy tire, that I may behold the abyss of sunrise, that 
dire flood, and that the life-breathing encompassing air may bear me, since I 
shall behold to-day with immortal eyes. I, mortal born from a mortal womb, 
bettered by a mighty power and by the imperishable right hand with 
deathless spirit the deathless Aeon and the IMaster of the crowns of fire, T, made 
holy by holy purification, since beneath me the power of men’s souls stands as 
nothing. And this I shall take on myself again after the bitter and toilsome 
necessity which encompasses and jtresses sore upon me, T, (man or woman), 
according to the decree of God which changeth not. For I cannot reach 
being mortal born the heights where the immortal lamp burns with golden 
flames. Stand still then, imperishable nature, and let me free at once to escape 
from the necessity which heeds no prayer and presses sore. I am the »on. 

IXSTRCCTIONS TO THE IniTIANT. 

Draw breath from the rays, breathing them in three 
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times as powerfully as possible. Then thou wilt perceive thyself 
made light and striding upwards. Thou wilt imagine thyself 
suspended in air. Thou wilt hear no voice of man or beast, but 
neither wilt thou see any mortal thing of earth at that hour, but 
thou wilt see every immortal thing. For thou shalt see the divine 
arrangement of that day and hour, the gods of day going up to 
heaven and others descending; and the path of the gods which you 
see will appear through the Lisk, my father. Similarly the Flute 
will be visible, the origin of the wind that doeth service. For thou 
shalt see as it were a flute hanging on the Disk, unending in the 
regions towards the west, as it were an east wind. If the other 
points to the region of the east, in that direction the vision will 
turn. Thou shalt see the gods gazing at thee and moving toward 
thee. Lay then the finger of silence on tliy mouth and say, 
'‘'‘Silence Silence Silence”, the sign of the living imperishable God. 
'‘^Protect me, Silence.” Then pipe a long piping, then whistle and 
speak, and then shalt thou see how favourably the gods look upon 
thee, and move toward thee no longer, but proceed to their indivi¬ 
dual order in the scheme. 

When thou seest the upper world pure and solitary with 
neither God nor angel moving therein, wait to hear the crack of a 
great thunder overwhelm thee. Say again ‘‘'‘Silence, Silence”. 

Prater. 

I am a .-star, your fellow wanderer, shining from the deep. 

When thou hast said this, the disk will at once unfold. 

After thou hast prayed this second'prayer, “Silence”, and the 
rest, pipe twice and whistle twice, and at once thou shalt see stars 
coming from the sun’s disk, five rayed, very many, filling the 
whole air. Say then again, “Silence, Silence ”, and when the Disk 
has opened thou wilt see an immeasurable circle, and fiery doors, 
shut. Then close thy eyes and repeat this following prayer: — 

Third PrAVER. 

Hear me, hear me, (man or woman). Lord who hast barred with thy 
breath the fiery portals of heaven, Twy-bodied, Fire-wielder, Light-creator, 
Fire-breathing, Fire-bold, Ghostly Light, .Joy of Fire, Fair Eadiance, Lord of 
Radiance, Fire-bodied, Radiance-giving, Fire-.sowing, Fire-dispensing, Life- 
radiance, Fire-whirling, Radiance-moving, Lightning-dispenser, Fame of 
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Radiance, Radiance-iiicreaser, Stai’-coni|ueror. Open unto me so that (on account 
o£ bitter ineluctable necessity that urges me 'Ore) T may call upon those names 
that never took upon themselves human sha[)e nor have Ijcen clearly fashioned 
by human speech or voice, the immortal, living precious names EEU, lUO etc. 

Say all this with fire and spirit, finishing the first, then 
beginning the second, till thon hast said to the end the seven un¬ 
dying gods of the Avorld. V^hen tliou hast said this, thou wilt 
hear thunder and noise in the surrounding air. and tliou wilt feel 
thyself shaken. Say then again '"‘'Silence ” (Prayer.) Then open 
thine eyes and thou wilt see the doors open and the world of the 
gods that is within the doors, so that tliy spirit will run together 
and ascend with joy and pleasure at the sight. 

Then stand and draw in a great breath of tlie divine. 
And when thy soul is at rest again, say: 

Come hither, Lord, archandara photaza p(.‘ri[)hotaza buthlx etimcnmpro- 
phorathenerieprothriphorathi. 

When thou hast said this the rays will turn towards thee, and 
thou wilt be in the midst among them. Wlien thou hast done 
this, thou wilt see a god rather young, beautiful, with fiery hair, 
in a white chiton with a clamys of purple, crowned with flame. 
At once greet him with the Fire-greeting : 

Lord, of great power and might, Ilelios, Lord of Sky and Earth, God of 
gods, mighty is thy Breath, mighty thy power. Lord, if it seem good to thee, 
herald me to the greatest God who engendered thee and made thee, that, a 
mortal, I, son of tlie woman...born of the mortal womb of ..and of the .spermatic 
ichor and to-day born again by thee, I, called to immortality from among so many 
myriads in this hour in accordance with the will of the God supremely good 
striye and desire to worship thee as a mortal may. 

When thou hast done this, he will come to the Pole and thou 
wilt see him striding round as one on a journey. 

But do thou gaze upon him and give forth a long bellow as 
though with a horn, with the whole power of thy breath, torturing 
thy side, and kiss thy amulets and say first of all towards the 
right “Protect me, Proscniuri ”. And when thou hast said this, 
thou wilt see the doors opened and seven maidens coming from 
the Deep in linen robes, having the faces of snakes. They are 
called the Fate-Goddesses of heaven, holding golden sceptres. 
When thou seest this, greet them thus: 

Greeting ye .seven Fate Goddesses of heaven, holy and good maidens, re- 
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vereJ ones sharitiGC in tli-» communion of 31inimirrophor, most holy guardians 
of the fom- Pillars, Hail the tirst Oiirep'enthacs, Hail the second Meneschees, 
Hall the thir l Meahran. Hiil tlm fourth Ararmaches, Hail the fifth Eehommie, 
Hall the "ixth Tichnandae-, Hail the soventli Erouromlu-ies. 

TJaeu come seven more gods forward having the faces of black 
bulls, with lin-'U girdles and seven diadems of gold. These are 
they who are called the Lords of the Pole of heaven, whom thou 
must greet in similar wise, each by their own name,— Hail guar¬ 
dians of the Axis, sacred and strong young men, Avho under one 
command turn the circling hub of the At'heel of heaven and send 
down thunder and lightning and shocks of earthquake and thunder¬ 
bolt against the tribes of the impious, but upon me, Avho am pure 
and God-fearing, health and integrity of body and strength of 
hearing and sight, and a peaceful soul in the good hours of this 
present day, 0 my Lords, 0 gods of great power. Hail the first 
Aieronthi. Hail the second iMereheimeros, Hail the third Achri- 
chiour. Hail the fourth Mesargiltd, Hail the fifth Chichrdalithd, 
Hail the sixth Ermichthathdps, Hail the seventh Eorasiche. 

When they take their places here and there in the order, look 
into the air and thou shalt s^e lightnings descending and the light 
glowing and the earth shaken, and the overmighty God descending, 
having a countenance all light, young with golden hair, robed in 
white linen, crowned with gold, his legs clad with a white clothing, 
holding in his hand the golden shoulder of a bullock. This shoul¬ 
der is the great Bear that moves the heaven and turns it back, 
wandering hour by hour up and down. Then Avilt thou see light¬ 
ning springing from his eyes and stars darting from his body. 
Then do thou bellow a long bellowing, till thou canst do no more, 
torturing thy belly, that thou mayst move together thy five senses, 
kissing tliy amulets again, and saying 

'.lokrimopherimophcrerizon over me, abide with me in my soul, forget me 
not. for Euthophjnenthropioth bids thee. 

And with a long bellow look the god in the face and greet 
him thus: — 

Hail, Lord Hasterof water, Hail Lord Founder of earth. Hail Lord of spirit. 
Lord, born anew I depart in that I am exalted, and in that I am exalted I die. 
Born in the birth that engenders life, freed from death I go on the way thou 
hast created, ordaineil and made a Sacrament. 


James Elboy EiiBCKBR, 



GREEK AND LATIN ALLUSIONS TO THE 
RELIGION OF XERXES. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The subject of the religion of the ancient Persian Kings, 
and the question whether the line of the Aeluemenidte were true 
Zoroa.strians is a matter that has received considerable attention 
among Iranian scholars, as will be clear from a glance at the 
partial bibliography given by Jackson in The Journal of the Ameri¬ 
can Oriental Society, vol. 21, p. 161, note. A general summary 
of the topic in its various bearings has been given by the same 
writer in his chapter on the religion of the Achmmenians in Gei¬ 
ger and Kuhn’s Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie, vol. 2, pp. 
687-693. The Avesta itself makes no mention of the Achtemeni- 
dm. The sources of information on the topic are therefore the 
Old Persian inscriptions, certain non-IrSnian inscriptions, allusions 
in the Pahlavi literature and in Firdausi’s Shah Kdmah, the Old 
Testament, and other oriental sources, as well as a considerable 
body of references in the Greek and Roman classics. It is from 
the classical side that I have taken an interest in this theme, and 
since there are several passages in Greek and Roman classical 
writers that throw light on the religious beliefs and practices of 
Xerxes, I have thought it worth while to review these passages 
briefly, udth the idea of presenting for others the opportunity of 
judging whether the statements that they contain, viewed alone 
by themselves, will warrant us in placing tliis Persian monarch 
among the followers of Zoroaster. In collecting my material, I 
have received help from my friend and teacher, Professor;Jackson, 
W’ho had gathered a number of references bearing on the religion of 
Xerxes while making his researches into the general question of 
the religion of the Achtemenidie. I would add as a foreword that 
I purpose merely to give an objective treatment of the material 
found in these classical writers, whatever its value may or may not 
be. No synthetic treatment either by comparison with data taken 
37 
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from inscriptions or from the A vesta, is attempted, with the 
exception of a few references given in passing. 

DIVISION OF THE SUBJECT. 

In treating this question my aim has been to determine 
whether the conduct of Xerxes, so far as we know it, was in keep¬ 
ing Avith tile weli-knoAvn tenets and practices of Zoroastrianism, 
and under this general head I have sought to draw inferences from 
the following particular considerations : his treatment of the 
elements, earth, fire, and ivater ; his adherence to the Magi and 
their priestly sway ; his attitude towards other religions : and the 
identification or non-identification, ivith Avestan deities, of certain 
gods whom classical writers mention as worshipped by Xerxes. 
XERXES’S TREATMENT OF THE ELEMENTS. 

( a ) Fire. — The first point for consideration is Xerxes’s treat¬ 
ment of the elements, fire, earth and water. We shall discuss 
these in the order mentioned. The fact that fire ivas used by the 
Persians to destroy the temples and cities of the Athenians and 
their allies during the Grseco-Persian War is proved by tlie testi¬ 
mony of many ivriters. The most complete and interesting des¬ 
cription of Xerxes’s victorious march on Athens is given by 
Herodotus {Histori/, 8.32 seq.) and that account is supplemented 
and supported by statements of Plutarch, Pausanias, Nepos, Justin 
and Quintus Curtius Rufus. We learn, for example, from Plutarch 
{Themis, l) that the family chapel of Themistocles at Phyla in 
Attica, was burnt by the Persians under Xerxes. The oracle and 
sanctuary of Apollo, at Abie in Phocis, Avas also destroyed by fire 
(Pausanias,(>/Greece, 10, 35, 2), and the torch Avas 
successively set to the cities and temples of the Haliartians {Ibid. 
9, 32, 5), to Hyainpolis, {Ibid. 10, 35, 6) and other Phocian toAims 
(Plutarch, Themis. 9 ; Quintus Curtius Rufus, Hist. Alex. 3, 10, 9; 
Pausanias, Description of Greece, 10, 33, 8), together Avith their 
sanctuaries, to Thespiae, Plataeoe, and at last to hated Athens and 
its shrines. (Justinus, Hist. 2, 12 ; Nepos, Themis. 4). EA^en 
sacred Delphi was assailed, but Avas saved by a thunderstorm which 
frightened away the attacking party. (Pausanias, Description of 
Greece, 10, 7, 1 ; Plutarch, Niima, 9 ; Justinus, Hist. 2, 12). 

Burning by Xerxes op the Greek Temples in Hellas. —It 
may not be amiss to quote from the account of Herodotus as given 
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in his History (8, 32-38, 50): ‘"Tiie barbarians (Persians) overran 

tile vhole land of Phocis.and delivered both the cities and the 

temples to the Haines. They destroyed the city of Drymos by fire 
and also the following places ; Charadra, Erochos, Tethronion, 
Ainphikaia, Neon, Pedieis, Triteis, Elateia, Hyampolis, Parapota- 
mioi, and Abai. At the last-named place there was a temple of 
Apollo, rich and furnished with treasuries and votive offerings in 
profusion, and the seat of an oracle was there at that time as well 

as now. This temple they plundered and burnt;.and they set 

fire to Panopeus and Paulis and Aiolis ”.and Delphi was 

attacked.and Attica was laid waste with fire.-, “and he 

(Xerxes) burnt Thespiai and Platieai because he was informed by 
the Thebans that these cities were not taking the part of the 
Medes.” 

BnnxixG of the Gkeek Temples in Asia Minok. —In Asia 
Minor, among those Greeks who refused submission to Persia, 
there was likewise a similar record of destruction, for, as we learn 
from Strabo {Geoy. 14, 1, 5 ; cf. Quintus Curtius Rufus, Hist. Alex. 
7, 5, 28), all the temples there were burnt with the single excep¬ 
tion of the famous seat of worship at Ephesus, the gigantic fane of 
Diana. Thus a fiery vengeance was wreaked upon the allied loni- 
ans and Athenians, who at the beginning of the Ionic revolt had 
set fire to Sardis, its temples, and its sacred groves. (Herodotus, 
Hist. 7.8 ; 7.11.) 

S.vCKED Pike at Delphi Goes Out. —Rut this use of fire by 
Xerxes as a means of destruction can liardly be called a desecration 
of the sacred element, for the temples and houses were built of stone 
and of wood which are products of earth. The mingling of one 
pure element with another pure element, or of fire and its natural 
affinity, wood, was in a technical sense no real act of desecration. 
Besides, the ascendancy of fire over the power of the Greek divi¬ 
nities was thus typified and proved. And yet it is important and 
interesting to note that Delphi, where the sacred fire of Apollo 
was ever kept burning, was attacked by a division of the Persian 
army, and, according to the statement of one ancient author 
(Plutarch, Xumn, 9,) the sacred flame was, on that occasion, 
allowed to go out. One cannot help wondering what would have 
been the Persian king’s attitude toward the ever-blazing hearth- 
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stone of the Italic goddess Vesta, had he come in contact with the 
Roman nation. 

Use of Fiee-Akrows by Xerxes. —Furthermore we know that 
the Persians did not hesitate to use fire as a weapon of otience, for 
we are told by Herodotus {Hist. 8.52) that when the remnant of 
the Athenians who had tarried in Athens barricaded themselves 
on the acropolis and built a wooden palisade across the entrance, 
“the Persians put tow around their arrows, lighted it, and then 
shot them against the palisade”. 

{ h ) Earth: Burial. —On the treatment of earth by the Per¬ 
sian monarch we have several references. His demand from the 
Greeks of earth and water (Herodotus, Hist. 7.S'2; Polybius, Hist. 
9.38; Plutarch, Themis. 6), is hardly significant from a religious 
point of view, being merely typical of the surrender by the Greek 
to the Persian of the sovereignty over land and sea. More signi¬ 
ficant is his attitude toward burial. Herodotus {Hist. 1.140) tells 
us that the Persians in their own day buried (y< hrupiousi) their 
dead, but “ the body of a Persian man”, he says, “ is not buried 
until it has been torn by a bird or a dog; (the Magians, I know 
for a certainty, have this practice for they do it openly.) How¬ 
ever that may be, the Persians cover the body with wax and then 
bury it in the earth.” It is worthy of notice that the direct 
pollution of the earth by the corpse was thus avoided by the cover¬ 
ing of wax about the body. There are two passages, however, in 
which Herodotus gives accounts of burials that were authorized 
and sanctioned by Xerxes. In one case, the burial of Artachaies, 
a favorite general and a member of the Achieinenian family, who 
died as the result of sickness; in another, the burial of the dead 
at Thermopylte. Of the former incident he writes (///*?. 7.117); 
“ Xerxes considered his loss a great misfortune, and carried him 
forth and buried {thapsi) him with great honor, and the whole 
army joined in throwing up a mound for him.” Of the latter 
incident he says {Hist. 8.24): “For all those of his army who were 
lying dead at Thermopylse (there were as many as twenty thou¬ 
sand in all) with the exception of about one thousand whom he 
left (unburied), he dug trenches and buried, laying over them 
leaves and heaping earth upon them, so that they might not be 
seen by the men of the fieet.” Here the leaves perhaps served. 
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as did the wax, to prevent actual contact between the earth and 
the dead body, and we must remember that in time of war many 
a relis:ious tenet doubtless had to receive a more liberal inter- 
pretation. 

Disposal op the Dead by Dogs. —Apropos of this general 
point regarding burial, it was a fact according to Herodotus f Ihst. 
7.187), that multitudes of Indian dogs ( kunnii Indikon ) 
accompanied the host that invaded Greece, but whether their pre¬ 
sence in the army had anything to do Avitli the Magian method of 
disposing of the dead according to Zoroastrian custom, <jr whether 
they were used as draught-animals, can hardly be definitely de¬ 
termined. 

Burial Alive of Nixe Childrex. — Most important, if it 
have any religious bearing, which is denied by Rapp {Zeitaclirift 
der 2Iorijendlandische (rcsellschaft 20.83-84), is the following state¬ 
ment of Herodotus (///o'f. 7, 114) relative to a certain action of 
Xerxes in Greece ; “ and having heard that tlie place was called 
‘ nine roads ’ they buried there alive nine boys and girls of the 
inhabitants. Burying alive is a Persian custom, as I liave 
learned that even Amestris, the wife of Xerxes, when slie had 
grown old, buried fourteen children of the Persians, of distinguished 
parentage {eontun epiphanem nndron), to propitiate {kdtdchnri- 
tze-sthdi) on behalf of herself the god Avho is said to 1)0 under the 
earth {to upo ipn lepomeno eindi thed)’’. The “god below 
the earth” is perhaps Ahriman ; and it may be argued that we 
have in this act an allusion to demon-worship, like the human 
sacrifices in India to Kali or Durga. 

IxvoKiXG THE CuKSE OF Ahrimax. —As a sujiport to tliis latter 
conjecture as to Ahriman, we have the story told by Plutarch 
{Themis. 28) that wdien Themistocles as an exile from Athens, 
came for asylum to the Persian court, the king,— either Xerxes or 
Artaxerxes (there is some doubt which of the twm is intended : 
see below) — rejoicing that one who had been Persia's bitterest foe 
had now' come to him, “spoke as though this W'ere the greatest 
possible piece of good fortune, and, in his prayers liegged Arimn- 
nidS (Ahriman) to make his enemies ever continue to banish their 
ablest men.” He is said to have offered a sacrifice to the gods 
and to have drunk wine at once, and during the night in his sound- 
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est sleep he thrice called out: ‘‘I have got Theiuistocles the 
Athenian”. But regarding the identit}' of this Persian monarch 
who received Theiuistocles, the ancient historians themselves were 
divided. Some, like Ephorus, Dinon, Clitarchus, and Heraclides 
said that it was Xerxes (Plutarch, Themis. 27), hut others, includ¬ 
ing Thucydides, and Charon of Lampsacus maintained that it was 
Artaxerxes, his son (Thucydides, Tll.^t. 1.137: Xepos, 7hemT. 9; 
Plutarch, Themm. 27). Still, whether it he the father, or the son, 
it is clear that Arimaaios or the Avestan Ahriman, was a heino- 
with whose function this royal Persian family was familiar, and 
whom they did not hesitate to refer to when invoking a curse. 

(o) Water; The Hellespont Lashed. — Very curious is 
Xerxes’s treatment of the third element, water. In Herodotus {tiist. 
7. 35) we read the following account of his action when a storm 
had destroyed his first bridge-of - boats over the Hellespont: “When 
Xerxes heard it, being incensed at the Hellespont, he gave com¬ 
mand that three hundred blows should be applied with the lash and 
that a pair of shackles should be lowered into the sea. And I have 
recently heard that he also sent branders to brand the Hellespont. 
And he ordered the beaters, moreover, to say brutal and arrogant 
things : ‘ 0 bitter water, thy master inflicts this punishment 

upon thee, because thou didst dishonor him, though thou hadst 
suffered nothing unwortliy at his hands. And King Xerxes will 
cross thee whether thou art willing or not. And no one of men 
will justly offer sacrifice to thee, on the ground that thou art a 
stream muddy and briny.’ He bade them punish the sea by such 
means and he bade them to cut off the heads of those who had 
supervised the bridging of the Hellespont.” 

Atonement for the Insult to the Hellespont. — Quite in 
contrast to this scene is the picture which the Greek historian 
draws when the army was about to cross the bridge after its 
restoration. Describing this event Herodotus {Hist. 7.54) says; 

“ During one day, then, they were making preparations to cross 
over, and on the next day they waited for the sun, desiring to see 
him rise, and in the meantime ottered all kinds of incense upon the 
bridges and strewed the way with branches of myrtle. Then, as 
the sun was rising, Xerxes poured a libation from a golden cup 
into the sea, and prayed to the sun that no accident might befall 
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him such as should cause liim to cease from subduing Europe until 
he had come to its farthest limits. After having thus prayed he 
thre^Y the cup into the Hellespont, and with it a golden mixing- 
bowl and a Persian sword which they call ukiin'/Lls: but whether 
he cast them into the sea as an ofterinof dedicated to the sun, or 
whether he had repented of his scourging of the Hellespont and 
desired to present a gift to the sea as amends for that, I cannot 
certainly say.'' 

Lashino of the Hellespont Inexcusable. — Viewed from the 
distance of the twentieth centur}', the scourging of the sea seems 
like the act of a petulant child, and the Persian ruler’s claim to 
sovereignty over the ocean recalls a similar claim which the ser¬ 
vants of Canute, the Danish King of England, made for their 
master. But if Xerxes had any real religious veneration for this 
one of the elements, it is difficult to see how he could have 
been led to such an act of sacrilege. Even the claim that the 
Hellespont was salt and therefore not the element of pure Avater, 
could hardly serve as an excuse, inasmuch as the Avestan Vourn 
Ka.sha and Chnechn.^ta are usually identified with the Caspian Sea 
and Lake Urumiah respectively, both of which are extremely 
saline. (Cf. Jackson : Persia, Fast and Present, pp. 70, 71). 

ZOROASTRIAN FEATURES IN THE WORSHIP OF XerxES. —It should 
be noted here tliat the worship of the sun, to whom, by the way, 
Xerxes also offered a libation before the battle of Thermopylae 
(Herodotus, IPist. 7.223), is genuinely IMazdean and Zoroastriun. 
while the perfume and myrtle strewed by the Magi recall the 
liadhihiaepnta and urvara of the Avosta. Nor is it without interest 
that perfume and myrtle A\ere put to a similar use in Susa, Avhen 
the Persians of that city first received word from Xerxes of the 
destruction of Athens. This Ave know from Herodotus {Hist. 
8.99) who says : “ The first message which came to Susa, 
announcing that Xerxes had Athens in his possession, so greatly 
rejoiced the Persians Avho had been left behind, that they strewed 
all the roads Avith myrtle boughs and offered incense perjAetually, 
and continued in sacrifices and feasting.” 

SuAIMARY OF XeRXEs’s TREATMENT OF THE ELEMENTS. — It AVOuld 
seem therefore, in consideration of all the facts, that Xerxes’s treat¬ 
ment of water Avould tend to prove that he was not a strict 
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Zoroastrian. The evidence, hoAvever, with recfard todiis treatment 
of earth reveals a more orthodox care, especially in the burial of the 
dead, who. as we have seen, Avere probabR covered AA'ith Avax or 
leaA'es to preA'ent actual contact Avith, and hence pollution of, the 
soil. In the ease of fire he did not scruple to use it as a Aveapon of 
offence and a medium of rcA’enge. On the AA'hole, in his treatment 
of the elements, he seems to ha\m been under the influence of policy 
or momentary impulse rather than to ha\"e been guided by any 
deep-seated religious con Auctions or Laa's. 

XERXES’S ADHERENCE TO THE MAGI. 

Xerxes ax Adherent of the Magi. — There is no doubt at 
all that Xerxes Avas an adherent of ;the Magi, for there are 
numerous references to these priests in the classical accounts of the 
Grecian expedition. For example, the Magi conducted sacrifices 
for him at Ilion (Herodotus, Hist. 7. 43), on the coast of Thessaly 
(Herodotus, Hist. 7. 191), and at the riA^er Strymon where a horse- 
sacrifice took place (Herodotus, Hist. 7. 113). They Avere consult¬ 
ed by the King also to explain the meaning of an eclipse 
(Herodotus Hist. 7. 37), and it Avas perhaps at their instigation 
that the Greek temples AA'ere fired, as the Roman orator Cicero 
{De Leg. 2, 10. 26) believed. We are also told that the Persian 
king to Avhom Themistocles came, if it indeed Avere Xerxes, 
had that famous Athenian instructed in the arts of the Magi. 
(Plutarch, Themis. 29). 

SiGXIFICAXX'E OF XeRXEs’s AdHEREXCE TO THE MaGI. — Still it 
is by no means certain that a Magian AA^as necessarily a Zoroa.s- 
trian, and yet, since the question is here being treated from the 
standpoint of classical references only, it should be noted and 
emphasized that the Greeks and Romans, either because of tradi¬ 
tion, or for some other reason, believed Zoroaster to be a Magian, 
and even the founder of the sect of the Magi and of the Magic art. 
The pros and cons of the question have been fully discussed by 
Professor Jackson, in his book Zoroaster., the l^rophet of Ancient 
Iran., (pp. 6, 138, 141, and appendix 5), and need not be repeated 
here, since only the classical view is sought. 

In support of this vieAV, hoAvever, it may be pointed out that 
according to Herodotus {Hist. 1,140), the Magi had their dead 
torn by a bird or by a dog, which is a Zoroastrian custom, and 
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there may be some slight significance in the fact that the Roman 
writer Pliny (Xat. Uisl. 30. 2. 8) calls one of the prominent Magi 
of Xerxes’s time the “ second Zoroaster” (aliinn Zoroastren). If 
we consider only the classical evidence adduced on this point we 
are inevitably led to the conclusion tliat Xerxes, by the mere fact 
of his association with the IMagi, made open acknowledgment of at 
least a formal adherence to the religion of Zoroaster. 

XE!dXE3 S ATTirEDB TO WARDS OTHER RELIGIONS. 

Xerxes Tolerant of the Hebrew Relic ion. — I realise that 
any argument based on the question of religious tolerance can have 
but slight weight, and yet I cannot but feel that ii‘ Xerxes were 
ill Spirit a true Zoroastrian we ought to find liim tolerant of the 
religions of other nations. Classical writers give us glimpses of 
him in his relation to the religious systems of the Jews and of the 
Greeks. From Josephus, the Jewish historian of the first century 
A.D., who wrote in Greek the annals of his own people, we have 
the following passage {Ajitiq. 11.5.1): “ Upon the death of Darius, 
Xerxes, his son. took the kingdom ; and, as he inherited his father’s 
kingdom, he inherited also his piety towards God and honour of 
Him ; for he followed his father’s example in all matters relating to 
divine worship and he was exceedingly friendly to the Jews.” The 
historian then goes on to say that Xerxes sent Esdras, the priest, 
to Jerusalem with powers plenipotentiary and with money sufficient 
for completing the building of Jehovah’s temple, which had been 
begun and continued during the reigns of Cyrus and Darius 
Hystaspis. And in his letters patent to the Jewish priest, the 
Persian king orders sacrifice to be made for himself and the royal 
family to the god of the Hebrews at Jerusalem, and provides 
money for the purpose. The letter, according to Josephus, reads : 
‘ ‘ I have written to the treasurers of Syria and Phcenicia that they 
take care of those affairs that Esdras, the priest and reader of the 
laws of God, is sent about, and. that God (to theion) may not be 
at all angry with me or with my children, I grant all that is 
necessary for sacrifices to God according to the law, as far as a 
hundred cori (1500 bushels) of wheat.” This generous attitude, 
which accords also with the positions taken by Cyrus and Darius 
according to the Bible {Ezra., 1-6), is surely more than tolerance, 
but it should be noted that the parallel account as given in the 
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Bible, (Ajrrt, 7.11) ascribes both the particular action and the 
letter, not to Xerxes, but to Artaxerxes. I would also add here 
that I do not forget that Ahasuerus, the Persian King mentioned 
in the book of Either in the Bible, is commonly identified with 
Xerxes, but I omit the discussion of inferences that may be drawn 
from the tale of his persecution of the Jews, because the book of 
Either is outside of the sphere of classical references to which this 
paper is confined. 

Xerxes Intolerant of the Greek Relioion. —Quite in con¬ 
trast to Xerxes’s liberal attitude towards the Jewish religion is his 
intolerant and almost fanatical treatment of the temples of the 
Greeks. At Jerusalem he had built up the Temple of Jehovah, 
following out the policy of his father Darius and of Cyrus the 
Great ; but in the land of the Hellenes he destroyed to their 
foundations the habitations of the gods by fire. To this, as was 
said above, many writers testify, and it will be remembered that 
all the temples and shrines in Asia Minor, except that of Diana at 
Ephesus, and, on the mainland of Hellas, the oracles of Abm and 
of Delphi, the cities and sanctuaries of Phocis, of Platfeaj, Thes- 
pise and Athens were successively burned to the ground by the 
soldiers of the Persian invading army. 

Tr.aditional Reason Assigned for the Destruction of the 
Greek Temples. —The Roman orator Cicero gives the explanation 
which was currently employed in his day to account for this 
wanton destruction. In his book Be LeniJnis (2.10.26), he writes : 
“ I think there ought to be shrines in cities and I do not agree 
with the Magi of the Persians, at whose instigation Xerxes is 
said to have set on fire the temples of Greece, because they shut 
up within walls the gods for whom all things ought to be open 
and free, and whose temple and dwelling is the entire world.” 

By way of comment it may be said that Cicero evidently ac¬ 
cepted the current view, given by Herodotus {Hist. 1.131), that 
the Persians had no temples. That they had no temples in the 
strict Greek sense of the term, is doubtless true, but there must 
have been buildings of some sort in which the sacred fire was kept 
burning. The Shah Ndmah and other works that give traditional 
accounts of Zoroaster mention how the prophet established 
throughout Ir^n many pyrcea for the sacred fires (Jackson ; Zoro- 
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o&ter, the Prophet of Ancient Iran., pp. 80.98), and several scholars, 
like Ker Porter, Justi and Jackson, -would identify as such a fire- 
temple the stone building of Achsenienian architecture -which 
stands among the ruins of Persepolis and which the natives to¬ 
day call Ka hah-i-Zardusht, or the “Shrine of Zoroaster”. A 
similar, but ruined, structure at Cyrus’s capital, Pasargadm, is 
also regarded as one of these pyrtea. (cf. Jackson: Persia, Past 
and Present, pp. .302; 281). 

If, however, Cicero is correct in attributing such a sentiment 
to the Magi, it must be acknowledged that Xerxes held very un- 
Magian religious views when he authorised the reconstruction of 
the temple at Jerusalem. 

Xerxes Claimed as ax Adherent of the Jewish Religion. —A 
different explanation of this war of Xerxes against the gods of 
Greece may be given, if there is claimed for this Persian monarch 
a decided leaning towards Judaistic religious belief. For it may be 
said that in destroying the Greek temples, Xerxes was but carrying 
out the divine injunction against idolaters as given in Peateronomy 
(7. 5): “ But thus shall ye deal with them: ye shall destroy their 
altars and break down their images, and cut down their groves and 
burn their graven images with fire.” But in this connection it 
must not be overlooked that although Xerxes carried out pretty 
consistently the command to destroy the altars, he was not enough 
of an iconoclast, or perhaps too much of a dilettante in art to sac¬ 
rifice the graven images. For we have it recorded of him that he 
carried to Persia two cult-statues of Greek divinities. One of these 
images was that of Brauronian Artemis which he carried off from 
Attica (Pausanias, Description of (ireece, 8. 46. 3); the other was the 
bronze Apollo which he plundered from the famous oracle of that 
god at Branchidaj near Miletus (Pausanias, Description of Greece, 
8. 46. 3: 1. 16. 3.). As proof, too, that it was probably love of 
art or of trophies that led to the carrying off of these statues, we 
know that he also removed from Athens the famous sculptured 
group of the Lvo tyrannicides, Harmodius and Aristogeiton, which 
was afterwards sent back by Alexander the Great (Pliny, A. U. 34. 
8. 70; Arrian, Anal. 3. 16. 8; cf. Valerius Maximus, Mem. 2. 10. 

-Ex. 1; Pausanias, of Greece, 1 . 8. 5), and besides, a 

bronze “Water-Carrier”, which Themistocles had caused to be 
made, and which, when in exile, he saw' again in Sardis adorning 
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the temple of the Mother of the Gods in that famous city. 
(Plutarch, Themis, 31.) 

Again, in contradistinction to Xerxes s treatment of the 
temples of the Greeks, stands the testimony of Herodotus to the 
effect that he paid worship to the divinities of the Greeks. Ac¬ 
cording to that historian {IJist. 7.-13), Xerxes, Avhen on the way 
to Greece, went up into the citadel of Priam at Ilion, and sacri- 
ffced there “ a thousand kine tu Athene of Ilion, and the jNEagi 
poured oblations to the ’ heroes ’ (trtisi hirhsi) ' . On another 
occasion when the advance of the ffeet was delayed by wind and 
storms, the Magi sacriffced to the wind, to Thetis and to the 
Nereids, for favoring breezes (Herodotus. IJ/st. 7.191). Here, 
however, there is a question whether Xerxes was really sacrificing 
to Greek gods, or whether Herodotus is not rather attempting to 
describe Persian deities by the names of ■ their supposed Greek 
counterparts. This question will be more fully discussed below. 

Nothing Pkoved by ToLEUA^■CE on IxTOLEmvxcE. —It would 
seem that an impartial judge wmuld have to decide that Xerxes in 
his tolerance or intolerance of the religions of other nations was 
guided by policy rather than by interested religious fervor. In the 
matter of the temple at Jerusalem it is at least probable that he 
was influenced by the original decree of Cyrus relative to tlie resto¬ 
ration of that building (Lkra, 1, 1-4), a decree wliich he perhaps 
felt obliged to carry out because of “ the laAV of IMedes and Per¬ 
sians that changeth not”. In the matter of the Greek temples, it 
must be borne in mind that he was but the agent of a national 
feeling of revenge— revenge for the interference of the Athenians in 
the Ionic revolt. His father Darius had long planned vengeance, 
but had been prevented by death from carrying out his plans. Under 
the influence of such a national feeling, Xerxes’s own personal views 
of tolerance or intolerance might have to give way. Perhaps it 
is not going too far to say that his conduct was subject to no regu¬ 
lation save that of his own royal pleasure, for it should never be 
forgotten that kings are a law unto themselves, and must not be 
judged by the same standard as individuals. Especially was this 
true of the Persian Kings, for the student of history will recall 
how Cambyses was informed by the priests that they ‘‘liad found 
a law to the effect that the King of the Persians might do whatso- 
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ever lie desired” (Herodotus, Hht. o. ol). We conclude that the 
evidence to be drawn from this point is entirely negative. It 
cannot be said that Xerxes was not a Zoroastrian, merely because 
he showed himself intolerant of the Greek religion but tolerant of 
the Jewish faith. 

GREEK GODS AXD AVESTAN DEITIES. 

\A"orship of Greek Gods by Xerxes. —Xow, as has been 
already mentioned, there are several passages in which Herodotus 
appears actually to ascribe to Xerxes the worship of Greek deities, 
and the thought naturally arises whether he was really worshi}>- 
ping Greek gods, or Persian gods to whom Herodotus lias given 
the names of their supposed Greek counterparts. I confess I am 
inclined to adopt the former vicAV — that Xerxes really did pay 
homage to Grecian deities, just as he similarly offered sacrifice, 
according to Josephus, to the Hebrew Jehovah at Jerusalem, and. 
as we learn from other sources, (Jackson: Religion of Achamienian 

Journal of American Oriental \o\ . p. 178), the 

Achiemenian kings often did in the ease of the gods of concpiered 
nations. The references arc as follows :— 

Recogxitiox OF Zel’S. — At the head of the great army as it 
marched out of the Greek city of Sardis, came a thousand horse¬ 
men and a thousand footmen : then came ten sacred horses and 
behind these the sacred chariot of Zeus. Herodotus (//ht. 7.10) 
o'ives the following account: " Behind these ten horses, the sacred 
chariot of Zeus was'appointed to go, which was drawn by eight 
white horses, and behind the horses followed a charioteer on foot, 
holding the reins, for no human creature mounts upon the scat of 
that chariot. Then behind this came Xerxes himself in a chariot 
drawn by Nesaian horses.” 

If this Zeus whom Herodotus is describing were a Persian 
deity, he may perhaps be identified with Ahura Mazda, but it 
seems more likely that it was a Greek god to whom Xerxes thus 
paid court, perhaps as a matter of policy in order to entrench him¬ 
self and his cause more strongly in the affections of his Ionic allies. 
Confirmation of such a view seems to be found in the later historv 
of this chariot and horses, for after crossing into Greece, they were 
left in the charge of Macedonian allies (Herodotus, IJi.^t. 8. 115): 
and when Xerxes, on his flight from Hellas, demanded the return 
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of his horses, he was told that they had been stolen. It is hardly 
likely that the Magi would have jjerinitted a chariot and horses, 
sacred to Ahura Mazda, or to any other Persian deity, to be con¬ 
signed in trust to Hellenic care. Such at least is my vieAV, though 
others may hold a difterent opinion. 

Sacrifice to Athene. — For a second and more convincing 
instance of the worship of Greek gods by Xerxes, we must refer to 
the statement concerning his sacrifices on the site of ancient Troy 
(Herodotus, Uist. 7. 43). “When Xerxes arrived at this river 
(the Scamander)”, says the historian, “he went up into the citadel 
of Priam, being desirous of seeing it. And having seen and found 
out about everything, he sacrificed a thousand kine to Athene of 
Ilion Aihemd) ti Iliadi) and the Magi poured oblations to the 
‘heroes’ hlrosi.)” 

Here, it is true, the offering of a thousand kine recalls the 
sacrifice of King Vishtaspa in the Avestan Yashts, but it is 
difficult to indentify with any Avestan deity the Athene of Ilion, 
who might be Anah/ta, or possibly AsM Vaniih/, for it Avill be 
remembered, Yishtiispa and the other heroes of Zoroastrianism 
sacrificed to the latter the thousand kine. The “heroes” are per¬ 
haps the//■rtfrt.sA/s, or guardian genii of the land,to whom Cyrus 
also offered oblations. On the other hand, if Herodotus had meant 
by Athene of Ilion a Persian goddess, whose Greek counterpart he 
was naming, he would probably have prefixed to her name the ad¬ 
jective “Persian , as a later Greek writer, Pausanias, did, who 
refers to “the temple of tlie Persian Artemis” (Pausanias, Descrip¬ 
tion of Greece, 7. G. 6). The qualifying phrase “of Ilion” localises 
and makes distinctly Greek this goddess. Similar localisations 
of one and the same Greek deity are seen in the well-known appel¬ 
latives, Delian Apollo, and Apollo of Delphi, Zeus of Dodona, and 
Olympian Zeus, the Argive Hera, and Athene of Lemnos. If this 
hypothesis be correct, the “heroes” would be, not the frarashis, but 
the Manes of the Greek and Trojan warriors who fought and 
perished on the plains of Troy during the famous siege of that city, 
and who would naturally by Xerxes’s day liave become the object 
of local worship. The tomb of Achilles, it will be recalled, stood in 
the Troad, where it was visited by Alexander the Great. 

Worship of the Wind a.xd of Thetis.— Another sacrifice 
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made by Xerxes was in connection with the advance of his lieet. 
While off the coast of Thessaly, a storm of wind arose, destroying- 
several hundred ships, and delaying further progress. Tlie king- 
had the Magi offer sacrifice and prayers for calmer weather. 
Herodotus describes the incident with his customary detail 
(Hdt. 7. 191k “Finally the Magi, after oftering victims and 
to the vind trith shoots (la'i hatuddootes hol^i old Maqoi 
to anemd) and in addition to these things, sacrificing both to 
Thetis and to the Nereids, caused it (the wind) to cease on the 
fourth dajp or it went down of its own accord for some other 
reason. But they sacrificed to Thetis, because thev had heard 
from the lonians that she had been taken from tliis place by 
Peleus, and that the whole shore of Sepia belonged to her and the 
rest of the Nereids.' The '‘singing with shouts ’ was probably 
the chanting of the Magi, and there can be little doubt that the 
sacrifice to the Wind is genuinely Mazdean and also Zoroastrian, 
if we are to distinguish between the two. But it is no less certain 
that sacrifices to the wind were as genuinely Greek, and although 
it may be said that in Thetis and the Nereids we are to recognize 
the goddess of the heavenly stream, Anffiiitil and the waters 
uhurdnU), the daughters of Ahura (cf. Yas. 38.3; 68. 10), it seems 
much more probable to regard this act of worship as a concession 
to local divinities like the sacrifice to Athene ofllion. 

Athenians Ordered to Worship in Their Oavn Manner. —Yet 
again, we see .Xerxes's attitude toward Greek divinities refiected 
in a certain action of his after he had destroyed the Acropolis of 
Athens (Hdt. 8.54). “For”, says the historian, “on the next 
day, Xerxes, after sending a herald, called together the exiles of the 
Athenians who were accompanying him, and bade them go up to 
the Acropolis and sacrifice victims after their own manner : {tropft 
to sphetero thusdi ta hira) perhaps he had seen some vision of a 
dream which caused him to give this command, or perchance he 
had a scruple in his mind because he had set fire to the temple (on 
the Acropolis). The Athenian exiles did accordingly what was 
commanded them.” 

Although Herodotus’s ascription of remorse to Xerxes must 
be taken ram yrana sa/w, this act of the Persian king is at least 
indicative of the fact that he countenanced the Greek religion. 
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Mardonios Consults Greek Oracles. —As is the master, so 
is the servant, and as Xerxes did not disdain to recognize Greek 
divinities, neither did his general, Mardonios, for we read that 
after the retreat of the Kina:, Mardonios, who succeeded to the 
command of the Persian forces in Greece, sent to all the oracles 
of Hellas, desiring doubtless to find out what would be the out- 
come of the war (Hdt. S.lfi.S), and before the battle of Platfem, 
Herodotus states (9.fi7), he consulted a Greek diviner, Hegesis- 
tratos the Eleian. to see Avliether the omens were favorable for 
fighting. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 

We may now proceed to draw deductions, so far as that may 
be possible. It seems reasonable, from what has been said in the 
preceding paragraphs to come to tlie conclusion that Xerxes, in 
Ills attitude towards the religions of other nations, M'as tolerant or 
intolerant according to the policy of the moment, for lie stooped 
at times to worship other gods than those;.of Persia ; but when he 
was prompted by a spirit of revenge, which was fomented perhaps 
by a feeling of national hatred, as in the case of the Athenians 
and their allies, he ruthlessly destroyed the temples of the gods. 

In his treatment of the elements, while he seemed to have 
some regard for the orthodox Zoroastrian observances in reo-ard 
to earth, he had little if any concern for fire, and he sacrilegiously 
lashed and abused water as he would a disobedient slave, and the 
burial alive of the nine children, with which he is charged by 
Herodotus, also militates against the theory that he was a good 
Zoroastrian. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that certain facts 
related of Xerxes such as invoking the curse of Arimnnios 
(Ahriinan), if Xerxes — and not his son Artaxerxes — really was 
the King to whom Plutarch refers, his adherence to the Magi, 
their chanting worship, their myrtle and perfume, and the wor¬ 
ship of the sun at sunrise, are indications of a probable outward 
observance of Zoroastrian tenets and practices. 

To reconcile these seeming contradictions we may conclude 
that Xerxes had perhaps acknowledged Zoroastrianism as the state 
religion of Persia, just as Constantine the Great acknowledged 
Christianity as the state religion of the Roman Empire; but just as 
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Constantine was probably not truly at heart and in practice a real 
Christian, so Xerxes was not in spirit and action a real Zoroastrian, 
but fell away from the teachings of the Avesta when policy, 
the necessities of war, or the whim of the moment prompted him 
so to do. His conduct, on the whole, harmonises with the prin¬ 
ciples that “the king can do no wrong”, and that “the King of the 
Persians may do whatsoever he desires”. His general character 
would also seem to confirm such an estimate, for though he was 
generous to a fault in his treatment of Pythios, to whom he gave 
a large sum of money, (Herodotus, Hist. 7. 29) and showed 
himself very forgiving in the case of those Spartans who 
voluntarily offered themselves to atone by death the killing of 
Persian ambassadors in Sparta (Herodotus, Hist, 7. 136), his acts 
of wanton and revolting cruelty, such as the beheading of the 
engineers (Herodotus, Hist. 7. 35) who constructed the bridge 
across the Hellespont, the cutting in two of the body of the son of 
Pythios (Herodotus, Hist. 7.39) and the decapitation and impaling 
of the dead body of Leonidas (Herodotus, Hist. 7. 238), were hardly 
the deeds of a true Zoroastrian, nor can a king who, as Justin says 
{Hist. 3. 1), was “once the terror of the nations round him”, and 
the record of whose latter years is an uninterrupted course of 
debauchery and licentiousness (Cicero, Tusc. Disp. 5. 7), be said to 
have earnestly followed the teachings of him who made the rule of 
life “good thoughts, good words and good deeds”. 

G. Payn Quackenbos. 
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THE PERSIAN ORIGIN OF THE MAGI. 

AS INDICATED BY PATRISTIC LITERATURE. 

Nothing better illustrate.s the closer bonds of sympatliy, tlie 
more cordial and intimate relations whicli arc liappily coining io 
exist between the Orient and the Occident, than the scholarly life of 
the late Dastur Hoshang -Tamasp, with its tale of valuable exchange 
of comment, criticism, and point of view with his famous fellow 
workers, Dr. Martin Hang and Dr. Edward W. West. The 
•ipen-minded manner in which the Avise Dastur turned his face to- 
Avard Europe, seeking further light himself, although bring’ing it 
Avith him, may be not unAvorthily parallelled, perhaps, by a journey 
made nearly tAVo thousand years ago by the so-calle<l Magi, or the 
Wise Men of the East. 

In the course of an article entitled ‘The Magi, according to the 
Christian Fathers, AAuth special reference to their Persian origin', 
Avritten for the IndoTranian Department of the School of Philoso¬ 
phy of Columbia University in 1904, but not accessible in print, 
the Avriter undertook an investigation of the existing Avritino-s of 
the Greek and Roman Church Fathers; (edition of jVIigne, Paris. 
1844-1880, 382 vols.) a remark<able uniformity Avas found to prevail 
among nearly all the writers Avith regard to the provenience, or 
original country, of the three Magi. The few passages relating to 
Egypt’? Chaldea, and other countries, as I have shoAvn in the 
course of the above articlj, are all vague and uncertain in character 
and therefore far from convincing. A few passages likeAvise which 
relate to the Magi deal with topics other than the country of the 
Wise Men, for example with the special significance of the symbolic 
gifts, Avith the character of the star that guided them to the birth¬ 
place of Christ, etc.; passages of this sort have no special value 
or appropriateness for this Hoshang Memorial Volume, and I have 
included, therefore, only the passages Avhich refer in some way to 
the country of Persia. 

An interesting narrative from a comparative standpoint is 
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thatof Arator, H. 540 A. D. (cf. Migne, Vol. G8, 5-17): ‘The Magi 
were to the Persians what the ijymaosopJmtde were to tiie Indians, 
the Chaldeans to the Assyrians, and the Etruscan soothsayers to 
the Romans, as Strabo says, adding '‘Such Avere Moses and his 
successors” 

The folloAving poetical extract troin M. Aurelius Clemens 
Prudentius, (vol.59, b'oHO) Avho Hourished in the first half of the 
fifth century, says that the Magi Avere Persians: 

'En Eersici e-r orbE 
Eol unde sinnit jatiunni, 

Ccrnunt periti interprcte-< 

Retjah ve.cillnm magi.’ 

The following Avords of M. Aurelius Cassiodorus, 4G8-568 
A. D., (vol 09, 5 66), seem to indicate that the Magi Avere a priest¬ 
ly caste among the Persians, a fact also to be supported by the 
Avritings of Herodotus, (Book. I, § 101), if Ave are to understand 
the Medes and Persians to be akin: ‘Since the Magi Avere accus- 
toined to devote their time to the worship of the most poAverful 
gods (jf the Persians, their vanity came to increase so much 
that they professed not only to predict the luovement of the stars 
by observation, but also by certain evil arts to knoAV everything, 
and to be able to do everything.’ 

In commenting on the folloAving words of Isaiah, 18. 7, which 
read in the Authorized Version: ‘In that time shall a present be 
brought to the Lord of Hosts of a people scattered and peeled, and 
from a jAeople terrible from their beginning hitherto; a nation 
meeted out and trodden under foot, Avhose land the rivers have 
spoiled, to the Place of the name of the Lord of Hosts, the Mount 
Zion.' Isidorus (about 600 A. D.) (\'ol. 83, § 367) says in comment: 
'These Avords the prophet says about a most hardy tribe of the 
Persians, Avho at that time A\'ere incomparably more poAverful than 
any other people: the Magi coming from this people gave Christ 
gifts.’ 

A rather confused account of the .same people is the fol¬ 
loAving from the Venerabilis Hildebertus, Avriting early in the 
tAA’elfth century (vol. 120, 121-126) : ‘ ‘‘ All shall come 

from Saba offering Gold and frankincense and announcin^if 
their praise to the Lord” (Isaiah, 60, 6;. The Magi were nut 
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necromancers nor enchanters, as some say, but prophets of the 
Chaldeans, prophesying from separate signs {de singidis philoso- 
phantes) who taught what was predicted by the signs, as well as 
from ordinary occurrences, knowing what would happen in the 
future. They are said also to be descended from Balaam (see 
Deuteronomy 3, 4), and successors to his doctrines. They came 
from the land of the Persians where the Saba river is, from which 
the region is named.’ 

The reader will notice that this last writer states that the 
Magi Avere Chaldeans, and that they came from Persia. This fact, 
it seems, to me, shows clearly that the Magi were really not a 
nation, but a tribe or caste Avithin a nation. The Persian location 
given to the name Saba is someAvhat remarkable. Saba is gene¬ 
rally, I think, identified Avith Sheba, and the historic Queen of 
Sheba is usually thought to haA'e come from the region of Arabia. 

Another reference to Saba, or Sheba, is made by Photius, 
(820- 891 A. D.,) (vol. 101, p. 1147), in these words: ‘Why did the 
Maofi come from the East and Persia, and not from some other 
region and nation, to the birth-place of the Master ? First, 
I think, because they fulfilled the prophecy Avhich said : “The 
kings of Arabia and Saba shall offer gifts (Isaiah LX, 6)”, and 
tlieii because God, our God, Avhose temple AA'as at Jerusalem, 
inspired the Persians to worship the king of Israel,’ 

Throughout many of the works of the Christian Fathers there 
occur very many scattered and isolated sentences, or even phrases, 
merely saying that the Magi Avere Persians or that they came from 
Persia, and stating nothing further about them. An oft-recurring 
and typical phrase is “Magi apud Persas, or Magi Persae sunt, Magi 
A'ero ex Perside”. Still others are “Magi eruditiores apud Persas, 
Magi ex Perside, Magi Persorum”, etc. The different authors in 
Avhose Avritings such phrases are often found are Clemens,Cons¬ 
tantine, Origen, Cyrillus, Nicephorus, Callistus, Theophylactus, 
Glucas, etc. Attention is Ccilled to tliese Avriters merely to show 
that by far the majority of the Fathers state that the Magi came 
from Persia. Quantity of authority, so to speak, is greatly 
oa the Persian side of the scale. 

An ecclesiastical calendar, the Menelogium Basilianum, 
(Migne, vol. 117), of the end of the tenth century, says that the 
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Magi were Persians and experienced astronomers. 

In the Georgius Codinus (vol. 157), the statement is made 
twice that the Magi were kings of the Persians. Another writer 
who states that the Magi were a kind of elan, or tribe, among the 
Persians, is Nicephorus Callistus (vol. 147, j 472): ‘Forthe Persians 
worship fire as a god, and they call Magi those who include 
the elements among the gods.’ 

Pascatius Radbertus, Avho died toward the end of the ninth 
century, (vol. 120 §U2l-126) cites a line of Juvencus, which is not 
indexed in the Migne edition of the latter’s writings, which reads 
as follows : Tumque jubet Persas extendere (jrei&us. 

But even all these do not exhaust the references to Persia. 
The following notes of 13. Hugonus Menardus, 1585-1644, (vol. 
76, §§1468-70), a Benedictine monk, are very interesting: 

‘Suidas of the eleventh century, as Gregorius records, writes 
that the Magi are philosophoits kcii phdotheovs among the Per¬ 
sians. Hesehius interprets Mapm as meaning theologian. Saint 
Epiphanius in his Exposition of the Catholic Faith, says that these 
Magi, who worshipped the infant Christ, were descended from the 
sons of Cettura; since gold, frankincense, and myrrh were obtain¬ 
able in Magodia, a district of Arabia, they offered these gifts to 
the infant Christ’. 

Diodorus Tharsensis writes toward the close of the fourth 
century that they Avere Persians and Avere taught by the Chaldeans 
concerninof a star Avhich Avould announce the birth of a Saviour 

O 

of all mankind, according to the ancient prophecy of Balaam. 

An isolated sentence in Rabanus, says concerning the Magi: 
‘This tribe of divination is said to haA^e been brought from Persia.’ 

As will by this time have been noticed from the foregoing 
pages, the references to the Magi are always to Magi up to the 
time of Christ. But of course there Avas no reason why the tribe 
should have gone out of existence all at once at the time of the rise 
of Christianity; and it need not surprise us, therefore, Avhen aac 
find in seA^eral AA'riters the statement that this tribe resided in 
Persia as late as the reigns of Chosroes and Sapor, AA'hich of course 
was natural under the Sassanians who Avere Zoroastrians. 

For example, Nicephorus Calli.stus AA'ho died in 1350 A. D., 
(vol. 145, p. 639) says that Magi in Persia during the reign of 
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Saper I (240-271 A. D.) helped the Jews to raze Christian 
ehurches to the ground. ‘The Magi roamed through Persia and 
slew bishops and priests.’ 

This same subject is further elaborated by M. Aurelius Cassio- 
dorus, 468-568 A. D. (vol. 69, p. 626), as follows: ‘Then, as 
time went on, the Christians began to grow' in numbers, and to 
have churches, priests, etc. But this fact perturbed the Magi 
in no small degree, for these Magi are knowm to have been instruct¬ 
ed with the care of the Persian Religion, by inheritance from 
very early times. For this reason they accused Simeon, then 
archbishop of the regal states of Seleucis and Ctesiphon in Persia, 
in the presence of King Sapor calculating that he was a friend 
of the Roman Emperor, and w'ould reveal to him, therefore, the 
affairs of the Persians. Sapor believed these slanders {dero- 
ijationibns), and at first burdened the Christians wdth great tribute. 
Later on he menaces ministers and officers of God with the 
sword, and overthrows churches. Even the Magi as well, assist¬ 
ed by the Jews, destroyed sacred churches with great rejoicing.’ 

One more reference to the later history of the Magi in Persia, 
is by the Historian Georgius Pisida writing toward 600 A. U., 
(vol. 92, p. 1303), in his work entitled ’Concerning the murder of 
Chosroes, last King of the Persians’, in these Avords: ‘Where 
noAV is the madness of the ever lying Medes (or Magi) ? ’ 

Summing up, then, we may say in conclusion that, although 
several of the Christian Fathers state that the Magi came from 
Egypt, Chaldea, Saba, or other countries, the number of these 
Avriters is very markedly less than those that name Persia as the 
country of the Wise Men. In this matter the evidence to be found 
in the classical AA'riters of Greece and Rome is almost ahvays that, 
Persia was their home. All the subsidiary information Ave can 
glean as to the manners and customs of these three famous travel¬ 
lers, tends also to indicate that they came from Persia. So that 
although Ave do not possess positive proof, Ave at least have 
liistorical evidence of good quality and of fairly large amount 
to Avarrant us in believing that the land of Zoroaster both nou¬ 
rished and inspired long ago three seekers of light, the three never- 
to-be-forgotten Wise Men of the East. 

Justin Haktley Mooke. 



BUDDHIST PARALLELS TO HUMATA- 
HUKHTA-HUVARSHTA. 


“H is thought is quiet, quiet are his word and deed, Avhen he 
has obtained freedom by true knowledge, when he has tlius become 
a quiet man.” 

Commenting on this verse of the Pali Dhammapada, Max 
Midler proceeds to show that ‘‘ this very natural threefold division, 
thought, word and deed, the tr/riJhd-dn'ira, or the three doors of 
the Buddhists, was not peculiar to the Buddhists or unknown to 
the Brahmans , and somewhat lukewarmly adds that “similar ex¬ 
pressions have been shown to exist in the Zend-Avesta '. (S. B. E., 
X, 28.)—(The reference to Hardy’s Manual will be found at page 
513 of the second edition. Max ^liUler’s p. 494 refers probably to 
the first ed.) 

That good thought, word and deed are of the essence of 
Zarathushtrianism is a commonplace of comparative religion, and 
the Parsis rightly glory in this tenet of paramount ethical 
importance. What I would call attention to is that it is pos¬ 
sible to exaggerate the value of this d >ctrine as an ethical 
asset peculiar to the Parsis and confined more or loss to the 
doctrines of the Avesta alone. On the contrary, it is inculcated 
with almost equal insistence in the younger \ edic literature and 
the Br5,hman scriptures and the Buddhist writings. (A. eber: 
Indisi'he Streifeii I, 209. Brunnhofer: CryesrJuchte der Aner I, 192 
sey. Tiele: GesidurJite der Tteliyion im AlterthumTl^ 330). 

It seems to me that the frequency with which this triad is 
alluded to, and the wealth of variety of manner in which it is 
emphasised in the Buddhist sacred books, deserves to be better 
studied by those who are misleading the Parsis that their Avestaic 
humata hukhta huvarshtd is a spiritual monopoly all their own.* 

I will only premise that the citations here produced are but 
a fraction of what can be produced and that they were ticked oft 
in a fresh hurried re-reading of a few Pali and Sanskrit Buddhistic 


> Tide Koppen: Eeligion des Buddha: 1,445. 
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works. I have quoted the setting and the context at certain 
length so as not to deprive the originals by truncation of their 
rugged unconventional attractions. It would be easy to compose 
quite a charming little anthology of Buddhism merely by string¬ 
ing together those passages which are instinct with the spirit of 
thought, speech and act that are good.* 

Him I call indeed a Brahman who does not offend by body, 

word or thought, and is controlled on all these three points.- 

* Dhammapada : .391. 

Even if he commit a sinful deed by his body or in word or in 
thought he is incapable of concealing it; for to conceal is said to be 
impossible for one that has seen the state of Nirvana. This 
excellent jewel is found in the Assembly, by this truth may there 
be salvation.— Suttaxipata, Chulavagga: 11. 

He who is not opposed to any one in word, thought or deed, 
who after having understood the Dharma perfectly longs for the 
state of Nirvana,—such a one will wander rightly in the world.— 
SuTTANiPATA, Sammaparibbajanitasutta : 7. 

And in which way is it, Siha, that one speaking truly could 
say of me ; “ The Samana Gotama denies action ; he teaches the 

doctrine of non-action; and in this doctrine he trains his disciples ?” 
I teach, Siha, the not-doing of such actions as are unrighteous 
either by deed or by word or by thought; I teach the not-bringing 
about of the manifold conditions of heart which are evil and not 
good. In this way, Siha, one speaking truly could say of me 

“The Samana Gotama denies action”.,.I teach Siha, 

the doing of such actions as are righteous by word or by thought.— 

ViXATA PiTAKA MaHAVAGGA I VI, 31, 6. 

I deem, Siha, unrighteous actions contemptible whether they 

• I have limited ray references to a few Buddhist works with which I am 
more or less familiar; but that the Jaina Scriptures also inculcate the same princi¬ 
ple is equally remarkable. See Jacobi’s Jaina Sutras: 1, XXVI and p. 260: 
‘‘Henceforth the Venerable Ascetic Mahavira was houseless, circumspect in his 
walking, circumspect in his speaking, circumspect in his begging, circumspect in hi h 
accepting anything, in the carrying of his outfit and drinking vessel; circumspect 
in his thoughts, circumspect in his words, circumspect in his acts: guarding his 
thoughts, guarding his words, guarding his acts. 

For the doctrine of the three Guptis. as they are called by the Jainae, see 
S. B. E. XLV, 50,130,160, 98 and lOo 
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be performed by deed or by word or by thought; I proclaim the 
doctrine of the contemptibleness of falling into the manifold con¬ 
ditions of the heart which are evil and not good.— Mahavagga : 

VI, 31, 7. 

I teach, Siha, that all the conditions of heart which are evil 
and not good, unrighteous actions by deed, by word and by thought 
must be burnt away.— Mahavagga : VI, 31, 8. 

And what is it that gives rise to legal questions of offence ? 
There are six origins of offence that give rise to legal questions 
of offence. There is an offence that originates in deed, but not 
in word nor in thought (and so on till all the possible combi¬ 
nations are exhausted with mathematical precision after the 
approved Buddhist method).— Chullavagga : IV, 14, 6. 

A Bhikshu who warns another should, Upali, wlien he is 
about to do so consider thus ; “Am I pure in the conduct of my 
body, pure therein without a flaw, without a fleck ? Is this quality 
found in me or is it not?” If, Upali, the Bhikshu is not so, there 
will be some who will say to him: “Come, now, let your reverence 
continue still to train yourself in matters relating to the body”— 
thus will they say. (The same exhortation is repeated separately 
with reference to speech and mind.)— Chullavagga : IX, 5, 1. 

And was not Shariputra the Elder, O king, the best man in 
the whole ten thousand world .systems, the Teacher of the world, 
himself alone excepted ? And he who through endless ages had 
heaped up merit and had been re-born in a Brahman family, 
relinquished all the delights of the pleasures of senses, and gave 
up boundless wealth, to enter the Order according to the teaching 
of the Conqueror, and having restrained his actions, words and 
thoughts, by these thirteen vows became in this life of such exalted 
virtue that he was the one who, after the Master, set rolling on the 
royal chariot - wheel of the Kingdom of Righteousness in the reli¬ 
gion of Gotama,‘the.Blessed One.— Milixda Pixha : end of Ch. IX. 

Through the merits of good theories virtuous men who under¬ 
stand noble knowledge go to heavenly worlds from their self- 
restraint as regards body, speech and thought.— Buddhacharita : 

XVI, 25. 

But all they who do good with their body, who do good with 
their voice, who do good with their mind, they love themselves, 

40 
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And although they should say thus ; “ We do not love ourselves”, 
nevertheless they do love themselves. And why do I say so 
Because, whatever a man would do to one whom he loved, that 
they do to themselves. Therefore the}?- love themselves.— Samyutta- 

Nikaya : iii, 1, 4. 

Suppose, O Monks, one does "evil with his body, does evil with 
his voice,*does evil with his mind—.. —Anouttara-Xikaya : iii 35. 

Permit me. Lord, give me absolution from all mv faults com- 
mitted in deed word or thought.— Portion of Buddhist 

Confession. 

So it appears, 0 Monks, that ye are distressed at, ashamed of, 
and loathe the idea of life in heavenly beauty, heavenly happiness, 
heavenly glory : that ye are distressed at, ashamed of and loathe 
the idea of heavenly power. But much more, O Monks, should ye 
bo distressed at. ashamed of and loathe doing evil with the body 
. . .with the voice , . . with the mind.— Anouttara-Nik.vya : iii, 18. 

As everything he did in thought, speech and action was 
purified by his love, most of the animals given to wickedness were 
like his pupils and friends. — Jatakamala : YI. 3. 

But the lack of mercy is to men tlie cause of the greatest dis¬ 
turbance, as it corrupts the action of their minds and words and 
bovlies no less with respect to their families than to strangers.— 

Jatakamala ; XXVI. 40. 

All that we are is the result of what we have thought. It is 
founded on our thoughts : it is made up of our thoughts. If a man 
speaks or acts with a pure thought, happiness follows him, like a 
shadow that never leaves him.— Dhammapada : 2. 

From thought. I ,say. proceeds deed : after having thought, a 
man puts into effect a noble speech or act.— Anouttara-Xikaya : 

Vol. iii, 4l5. 

In deed was I well-behaved, so in Avords, so in thoughts : all 
thirst is finally quenched : extinguished I am ; all put out.— 

Utt.yra’s song : Therigatha. 

Those M'ho weary of the three perfections (pradhana) and their 
accompaniment, become hermits and (take up) cool dwelling places, 
their bodies, speech and minds all well controlled, knowing the 
proper wa}^ to comport themselves;—they are truly Bhikshus.— 
Buddhist sutras prom the Tibetan Indian Antiquary, 1883, p. 308. 
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Steadily ob.strviiig the tenfold way of \ irtuous action in body, 
.speech and thought, and turning away from .spirituous liquors. y<>u 
will feel a sincere joy in this virtuoins life.—T uk Suhkillekha, the 
epistle of Xagarjuna to king Uda 3 ’ana, (Journal ot the Pali Text 
Society, 1886). 

Since then jmu must die in this manner (in uncertaint}' as to 
your fate) take the lamp of the Three merits to give you light, 
for alone you must enter their endless darkness whicli is untouched 
by sun or moon. 

Commentary : Tlie tliree kinds ot merits are those ot bod^q 
speech and thought.—S uhiullekha : p. ill. 

A monk kills a wild goose and is re})rimandcd with a .sermon 
endimr in “ A Brother ought to hold himself in control in deed, 
word and thought."—J ataka : No. 276. 

Le Buddha a enonce comment du corps, do la bouchc, et des 
pensees decoulent les trois sortes de Karman.s.—Huber’s French 
translation ot the Chinese version of Kumaiuiv.v’s Suteala.mkaka 
from the original Sanskrit of A.shvaohosha. 

Tinirnani bhikkhave mone^^j-ani. Katamaiii tiiii 

Kayainoneyyam vachimoneyyam manomotwyyam.— 

Itivuttaka 64, quoted by Mina^’eff in his Jiecherches aur 
le Baddhisme ; see also his next note from the Abhidiiak.m.v- 

KOSHAVYAKHYA, 

^=^ 1 ^ 11 

ClKSHASAMUCCAYA. p. l63. 

It is not possible, O Plonks, it is without a foundation that 
one with g(jod thoughts, words and deeds should have a tuitune 
undesirable, joyless and cheerle.ss. — AxoLTi ARA-iS ikaya : Ek.\- 

Nipata : 20 . 

Les trois occupations sont celles ducorps (kaya-karmah de la 
bouche (vag-karma), et de la pensee (citta-karma). Chavanne^ . 
Yoyatjes des pelerins BoNddhi-‘^tes: p. 17l. 

Samanna-phda Sutta., etc. translated b}’ Khys Davids in his 
“ Dialogues of the Buddha", pp. 57-8. 72, 103, -0-, 221, 200, 270. 
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Se^-del notes this astonishing similarity ’ and refers to Lalita 
Vistara, Chap. 5. and to the Chinese Sutra of the 42 Articles.— 
Seydel : ErangeJium von Jesu in seinem verhalt nissen zu 
Buddluisage tind B'uddha-l^elire: pp. 202, 213. 

And I know that those beings possest of good conduct in 
body, speech and mind, not upbraiding the elect ones, but right 
believers, incurring the karma' of right belief, rise again, upon 
the dissolution of the body after death—some in the world of 
weal and paradise, and some among the human ; while those 
beings possest of bad conduct in body, speech and mind, upbraiders 
of the elect ones, false believers, incurring the karma of false 
belief, do rise again, upon the dissolution of the body after death, 
either in the realm of ghosts or in the wombs of brutes, or in 
the damnaticjn, woe and perdition of hell. 

“ 0 soul, through thoughtlessness thou didst not right in 
body, speech and mind. Verily, 0 soul, they shall do to thee ac¬ 
cording to thy thoughtlessness. Moreover, this wickedness was 
not done by mother or father, brother or sister, friends or compa¬ 
nions, relatives or kinsfolk ; neither by philosophers. Brahmins or 
spirits : by thee the wickedness Avas done, and thou alone shalt feel 
its consequences.”— M.vjjhima Xikaya : 130. 

Raagoox. 


G. K. Nahiman. 



THE PARTHIANS. 

(Tean8Lated ekom the Gekman of Peof. Dk. Eugene Wilhelm.) 

1. The Name. 

We find a j.eri'ectly trustworthy reference to the Parthian?, as 
Olshauseii * rightly says, in the Inscriptions of Parius. There the 
word Parthava is in most cases employed to designate the country ; 
but the same name is also given to its inhabitants and it is highly 
probable that in Eh. II, 92, this Avor<l has to be taken as designating 
the Parthians, the inhabitants of the country of Parthia. This double 
signification of the term becomes still more evident from the non- 
Aryan translation. In NR. 17 of this version, Parthava is, according 
to Oppert’s reading, rendered by Parruva ; in Bh. II, 3, however, by 
Parcucap, p being the sign of the plural, and in Bh. II. 09, 71, 75, 
78 by Farcuvas which form has mostly a sign prefixed before geogra¬ 
phical names ; Avhilst finally there is one instance in Avhich it is render¬ 
ed by Parvuvaspe^ the suffix pe again expressing the plural. Thus it 
will be seen that Parguvas is not the exact equivalent of Parthava 
but rather of a form like parthica or peretluva in the Avesta. The 
Assyrio-Babylonian version has, according to Von Bezold, mostly the 
form Pa-ar-tu-bi and in one instance also Par-tu-a (NK. 12). The 
Greeks more or less adopted the Persian form. Herodotus, however, 
employs the shorter form Parthol (Parthians), just a? the Remans 
called them Purthi. As to Iioav Ctesia? has Avritten the name, Ave 
cannot conclude Avitli certainty from the extant fragments of his Avurk. 
On p. 14 of C. Muller’s edition of these fragments (Diod. II, 2), 
Ave find the form Parthn aiOiv, ou p. 42 (Diod. II, 34), hoA\eAcr, 
Parthspv, Avhile on p. 47 of the extracts of Photius there occurs 
the form Parthidp. 8trabo again Avrites Parthpatoi a& also Partlwi 
(XI, 524), Avhile Ptoleniaeus has Parthal. HoA\’e\ er, all these differ¬ 
ences of form found in foreiitn Avritintfs need not trouble us : 
for Ave may Avell regard them as variations of the Iranian form 
Parthava to Avhich Ave have to stick. 

‘ Cf. Olshausen’s Abhandlung in den Sitzungsborichton der Berliner Akade- 
mie der Wissensehafleii lb77 ; Purthaia and Fuhiav, Mdda mid 3Iuh. 
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Oppert Avas, to my knowledge, the first to speak on the etymo¬ 
logy of the word partlmva (Inscr. of the Aclnemenides, p. 29 of the 
se[)arate editionj. He traces it to the Avcstaii perethu, Greek pliitijs 
(broad, spacious) whose equivalent in Old Persian must have been 
parthii. The meaning which he assigns to parthaca is “ fort, hero, 
prince”. I am, however, unable to see how he can arrive at this 
meaning. The Indian PaJ'fhiva (warrior, prince, king) is derived 
from the .'~'ans. prithiv'i (breadth, earth). But neither the word nor its 
meaning can be traced to the Iranian language. Olshausen suggests 
the root pareth (to fight), from which Pareihu (the fighter) might 
be derived. Spiegel (Iran. Alterthumsk. HI, 746 seq.) is of 
opinion that parthava signifies “emigi-ants” or “ transmigrators”. 
I still doubt if this is the meaning of the word (cf. Z. D. M. G., Bd. 
42, S. 96, where I have discussed the word perethuxc ; also Lagarde, 
Lexikographie, p. 57, Ges. Abh. p. 221). 1 am of opinion that 

Parthava is, according to its form, nothing but the patronymic of a 
\vord Parthu which I take to be a proper noun, and Avhich might be 
compared to the Sans, prithu, although in Indian literature Parthava 
occurs (RY. 468, 8). 

The non-Aryan form Par<}uvas suggests various other words 
which closely approach the form Parthava and differ only in this 
that they -have <} instead of th. Olshausen who has treated these 
words, in the first place calls attention to the Parsvas who are 
mentioned in the Assyrian Inscriptions and whom one might be 
inclined to take as the ancestors of the Parthava.s. However, he 
does not omit to point out the grounds on which this assumption 
might be rejected ; for the Parsuas that are mentioned in the Assyrian 
Inscriptions are not to be looked for in the regions inhabited bv the 
Parthavas, but fai'ther north towards Atropatene,) as Schrader has 
shown (Keilinschr. u. Geschichtsforschung, p. 168 se(p) It is not 
necessary to discuss in tliis place the question with regard to the place 
of residence of the Parsuas which Olshausen alreiidy started and 
ans^vered in the negative, viz. whether the Parsuas are identical Avith 
the Persians Avho are mentioned in the Cuneiform Inscriptions under 
the name of Parsas; for it is evident that this is not the case. But 
the close resemblance of the Indian pare a to Parthva and Pdrsa and 
the non-Aryan forms, Par'}uv<xs and Parsua deserves our notice. 
In RV. 626, 46 par(;u is used as the name of a man. In the trans- 
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lation of the ievva prithii-parcavas in RV. 599, 1, Ludwig wishes to 
abandon the ordinary iater[>i-etation carrying broad crooked swords 
“ broad-hatcheted ”, and to render it by ‘‘Parthians and Persians 
(cf. Commentary on the Translation of RV, II, p. 517.) According to 
Pan. V, .3, 117 the words pArcavah in the singular, pArcavau in the 
dual and parcavah in the plural, are taken as the name of a warrior 
ti'ibe— the last of the three forms suggesting the singular parcu. 
With it must I>e connected also tlie word pAraptm which is the name 
of a people in the south-west of Madhyadeea and also of a mixed 
caste of Brahmin sons and Sudra women. Lassen has spoken of a 
certain Parthia (in Ptol. ^'’I, hS, 4 and 5) situated in the country of 
the Paro])anisads, and he believes the place to be identical with the 
modern Persch. Also Parsiana = Nadgil on the Alingar should be noted 
(Lassen 1. 1. p. 13G). Hence it follows that the names like 
pAra^ava, Parthsia resembling PArs i occur aLi) in the east of Iran 
and even beyond that region; nor is it improbable tliat in different 
parts of Iran, tribes or subdivisions of tribes had the same, or at least, 
almost identical names, 

2. 'I’he Country. 

The boundaries of ancient Parthia are not very accurately defined, 
especially towards the west. From the Cuneiform Inscriptions, Bh. 
11, 92 and seq., where the Parthians are meutiotied together with the 
^''arkana 3 or Hyrcaniaus, it may be inferred that they might have 
been the neighbours of the latter. Herodotus mentions them in 
various passages of his work as being united with other peoples, ])ut 
united only for the object of refusing to pay taxes (as in III, 93) or 
as belonging to the same division of the army (as in VII, 66). From 
this, of course, it cannot be inferred that their boundary was adjoining 
that of the peoples together with whom they are mentioned. Of the 
greatest importance is the remark that the river Aches flowed through 
the territory of the Parthians. Since that is the river Etrek, 
as Lassen has shown, it is evident that at lea^t a portion of their 
territoiw must have been situated to the east of the Caspian .Sea. 
Arrian says in Anab. Ill, 2o, 2 that Alexander had reached Ragha, 
when Darius in his flight had arrived at Pi/lai ton KasptOn, the 
Caspian Gates, Avhich were a day’s journey distant from Ragha. 
In the same work (Anab. 111,20, 4) we read: aAtos the os epi 
Parthycilous eye hat he men prote pros tais Kaspiais pylais 
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estratopedeuse. From this passage, I think, we may safely infer that 
the Caspian Grates belonged to Parthia, and probably formed its 
western boundary. According to Arrian (Parth. 8.), the Parthians 
emigrated from Scythia under Sesostris into their later home. In 
the passages of the Anabasis where Arrian speaks of the Parthians, 
he evidently refers only to that tribe which Darius calls Parthava ; 
and I think that also in tlie latter passage ho speaks of that particular 
tribe which he regards as having emigrated from Scythia. Whether 
he is justified in this, or whether he is mixing up things, I am no 
longer in a position to decide; nor am I able to make out whether 
Arrian is looking for the original home of the Parthians in Scythia 
with a view to represent them as Turanians, 

However that may be, this much is certain that some writers 
distinguish this tribe of Parthava from the Parthians. Curtins w'ho 
calls this Parthian trilje by the name of Piirthieni, writes (IV, 12, i7): 
“ Parthienorum delude gens incolentium terras, quas nunc Parthi 
Scythia profecti tenent, claudebant agmen.” According to Isidor of 
Charax, there is a province of Parthyene on the other side of the 
Caspian Sea which seems to form a much smaller territory than the 
ancient Parthava possessed. This is the country of Dehistan extend¬ 
ing upto the boundaries of Margiana, between Jiijerm, Kabuciln 
and Meshhed. According to a passage of Isidor where the text is un¬ 
fortunately somewhat corrupted, there lay in this district Parthaunisa, 
where stood the royal graves. The meaning of this name can be no 
other than “settlement of the Parthians”. The old Persian form par- 
thava-nisdpa would correspond to an Avestan form like parthao- 
nisdya (cf. rao-ratha). Nisa, that is, msaya, N. P. simply 
denotes “ settlement”, and hence it occurs also before different parts 
of Iran. It is in this Parthyaia that Strabo says of Arsaces : pheugonta 
tM ten aiijiesin t^n peri Diothoton apostesai ten Parthgaian^ whence it 
follows that the boundaries of the Parthian empire were in the east, in 
the vicinity of Bactria. 

3. Origin. 

It is very difficult to say anything with certainty about the origin 
of the Parthians. Still after the discussions of the last few years, 
especially after the statements of Droysen,* Alfred A. Gutschmid,* 

‘ Geschichte des Hellenismus. Gotha 1877, III, • 358 seq. 

* Geschichte leans and seiner Nachbarldnder von A-lexandar dem Grossen 
bis zum Untergang der Arsaciden : Tubingen 1888, 
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Lassen* and Spiegel* on the subject, it will not be out of place to 
re-examine the question. 

According to Arrian's statement (Parth. 3) to which we have 
referred above, the Parthians emigrated to Iran from Scvthia at tlie 
time of Xing Sesostris of Egypt. From this it would follow that 
the Parthians were of Scythian and not of Iranian origin ; and tin. 
would be true even of those Parthians whom we meet with a. early 
as the time of Darius and who under the name of " Parthia ” in¬ 
habited his empire. Xow the first question which arises here is 
whether this statement is meant to imply that the Parthians, being 
Scythians, were of a different origin from the Iranians, or whether 
they originally belonged to the Turanian tribes which we fiml in 
the north of Iran. The opinion that these Turanian tribes had 
settled down in antiquity in the north of Iran, has of late become 
very doubtful. For now it is generally assumed that also the 
nomadic tribes in the north of Iran originally belonged to the 
Iranian peoples and that only in the second century B. C., the 
Turanians had crossed the Jaxartes and taken permanent possession 
of the steppes in the north of Iran. Hence it might well be that 

* Zur Geschichte der Griechischen und Indoskijthibchen K'nvge. Bonn 
1838 und Indiache Alterthumakunde II, 277 seq, 352 seq, 811 seq, (1. Aiisg.). 

* Eranische Alterthumskunde, 3 Bde. Leipzig 1871-78. 

The oldest works of more recent writers on Parthian History are ;—T. Foy 
Vaillant, Arsacidarum imperium (Paris 1728.8”), L. Du Four De Longuerue, 
Annales Arsacidarum. (Strassburg 1732.4°). G. E. T. Guilhem De Sainte Crui\- 
Memoire sur le gouvernement des Parthes (Mem, de 1’ Acad, des Inser. L, 48 se p 
755 seq.) Die Miinzen erlantern geschichtlich die Werke von E. Q. Visconti 
Iconographic Grecque HI. p. 58seq;V. Bartholomaei, Recherches sur la numis- 
matique Arsacide (Mem. de la soc. d’archeol. II, p. 1 seq.); A. de Longperier 
Memoires sur la chronologie et 1’ iconographie des rois Parthes Arsacides (Paris. 
1853, 4°); E. Drouin, Onomastiqiie Arsacide, essais d’explication des iioms des, 
rois Parthes (Revue Numism. 13. p. 360-88. 1895). Important are also the coin- 
Catalogues; Le Prokesch-Osten, Les monnaies de rois Parthes (Paris 1874- 
75, 4*) and Percy Gardner, The Parthian Coinage (London 1877. 4°). Compare I. 
Lindsay, Ueber parthische Nuraismatik, Besides, in more recent times the 
following works on the history of the Parthians have been published ; Schneider- 
wirth. Die Parther oder Das neupersische Reich unter den Arsaciden, Heiligen- 
stadt, 1874; G, Rawlinson, The Sixth Great Oriental Monarchy, or Geography, 
History, etc., of Parthia, London 1873, Demsel’nen, Parthia in the “ Story of 
Nations,” London 1893; and Ferdin. Jiisti, Geschichte Iran, von den iiltesten 
Zeiten bis zum Ausgang der Sasfiniden in ” Grundriss der Iranisclien Philologie ’ 
II, 480 seq. 1897. 

41 
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the Parthians notwitlistaudiiig their iiimiigratiou from Scythia had 
al\va}’s belonged to the Iranian stock. Resides, it may also be asked 
whether great iinportaiice is to be attached to Arrian’s statement 
about the original inimii>ration of the Parthians and whether he does 
not follotv a groundless tradition based on the fact that Arsaces 
really migrated with the Parnians into Parth}'aia and there founded 
a dynasty. At the time of this event the Turanian ti'ibes might 
liave already crossed the Jaxartes and settled near the boundaries of 
Iran. H ence it is (piite possible that the Parnians who had helped 
Armces to establish his power, belonged to the Turanian stock. As 
to Arsaces himself, there are two opinions about him. W hile ^itrabo 
goes so far as to call him sim[)ly ancr Ski/lh//.^ a Scythian man, (a 
Scythian), yet he does not omit to mention that others considered him 
to be a Bactrian. From these uncertain data \'arious inferences may 
be drawn. Either first, xVrsaces Avas a Turanian just as the Parnians 
with whose help he established himself in Parch) aia ; or secondly, 
Arsaces was an Iranian, but was helped by the Turanians ; or 
thirdi}', Arsaces was a Turanian while the Parnians were a tribe of 
nomadic Iranians ; or finally, Arsaces as well as the Parnians Avere 
Iranians. Of all these four possibilities the first seems to me to be the 
most probable one. As for the rest, there is no doubt that at least 
the royal family very soon adapted itself as clcsely as possible to the 
language, manners and customs of the Iranians, while on the ocher 
hand, the Parnians must liaA’e Iaccu allowed to settle down in the 
vicinity of the king, partly with a view to reward them for their past 
services, and partly with a view to gain them as faithful allies for the 
future. If so, a similar relation must haA'e existed between Arsaces 
and the Parnians as aa'c find it in our days between the Cadjar dynasty 
and the Afshar tribe. 

4. The Pah lav. 

It AA’ould, indeed, be A’ery desirable to know how long the name 
“ Parthian ” was used in Iran and the adjoining districts. L ndoubtedly, 
throughout tlie rule of the Aclnemenides ” Partha\m ” A\as used as 
the name of an Iranian tribe, and has most likely survived them. But 
if Greek authors in subsecjnent centuries constantly speak of 
Parthian ”, they follow, I presume, an older custom rather than a 
firmly established tradition. In Oriental Avridngs thedatter name ceases 
to appear from that time on\A’ards, except in the works of Armenian 
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authorti who, 1 am iiiciined to think, hav'e taken it from the Greeks. 
Besides, we have absolutely no key to the confusion prevailing among 
the historians of the A\'est. To call the new Iranian empire Parthian 
is as admissible as to call the empires of the older dynasties Median 
and Persian. However, we do not know at all whether in this new 
empire, the tribe of the Parthianshad gained such a prominent [)osition 
as in former times the Medians and the Persians had done. It rather 
seems that the Parthians were considered as strangers, that is, a foreign 
dynasty or even as a foreign tribe that had usurped the po'wer o\er 
Iran and had only gradually coalesced with the inhabitants of the 
country. Unfortunately, the information about this dynasty which 
we receive from our native writers is as scanty as that about the name 
of the Parthians, and the few data which they give, they seem to ha\'e 
drawn from foreign sources. The dynasty is called Ashkanian, a 
name whicli is identical with the name Arsacid. This name is perfectly 
intelligible, if we know that the founder Avas Arsaces, But whatever 
opinion one ma}' hukl as to the origin of the Arsacids, this mucli, I 
think, is certain that their founder Arsaces was not a descendant of 
the ro}al family of tlie Aclnemenides ; but it is easily understootl 
that in the later period the dynasty sought to establish such a connec- 
tiou. According to the words of .Synkellos (I, 53‘J ed. Bonn.) the 
name Arsaces seems to have been used to establish a relationship 
with Artaxerxes II. avIio, as Ctesias maintains, had this name before 
his accession to the throne. The later Oriental writers pass over this 
relationship in silence and try to connect the house of the Arsacids 
with the rulers of the mythical times I>y representing them as the 
descendants ol Kai Arish, the Kava Arshan of tlie Avesta, that is, of 
the second son (or grandson) of Kai Kbbad. .According to them, the 
line of the hr.st-ljorn son ends with Kai Kliosrav ; his successor is 
Lohrdsp A\ho is curiously enough represented as the descendant of 
Kai Pishin, tlie third son of Kai Kobiid, evidently with a view to 
reserve Kai Arish for the later Arsacids. 

As regards the question Avhich now engages our attention, 
Armenian Avriters mention one thing Avhich is highly important and 
is not to be overlooked. It is true that they are not contemporary 
Avriters ; howeA-er, they stand one step nearer the Parthians than our 
other authorities ; for most of them lived under the Sassanido, 
Avheroas more recent Iranian Avriters liA cd in later [leriods, and, at most, 
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used works which would take us hack to the time of the Sassanides. 
In the first place it must be remarked that it is wrong to assume that 
the Parthiaus and the Pahlavs are identical. Moses of Khoriii, in 
several passages, mentions the Parthians and the Pahlavs side by side, 
so in II, 71 and 72, and especially in C. 90 where he clearly separates 
them as two entirely different peoples or as different branches of the 
>ame family. About the Pahlavs, Moses says (II, 2H) that King 
Arshavir had tliri'C suns, Autashes, Karen and Suren, and a daughter 
Goshm whom he had married to his Aspahapet (commander-in-chief). 
According to the proposal of Abgar it was settled that the eldest son 
Artashes and his descendants should be the rulers, and that the other 
two sons should assume the title “ Pahlav” with the right of succes¬ 
sion, in case the elder line were to die out. The same was to hold good 
also in the case of the descendants of the sister whose husband was to 
bear the title “ Aspahapet Pahlav"’. Also in C. 91 he clearly dis¬ 
tinguishes Parthia — the empire, from Pahlav, — a district of the 
empire. In the same manner Koriun distinguishes the Pahlavs from 
the Parthians (p. 95 of the French Translation). 

According to Closes of Khorni, the Parthians themselves are to 
be traced Ijack to Arshak wdio descended from Abraham and Qetura. 
It was Arshak wdio founded their dynasty and ruled in Bahl, that is, 
in Bactria. in the land of the Kushan. Agathangelos, too, mentions 
the Kushans as the friends and kinsmen of the Parthians (p. 28), as 
also Faustus of Byzanz (V., 37). Elisaeus (p. 21) considers 
these Kushans as Huns, hence they were non-Aryans. The Armenian 
writer^ (M u-^. Kh(jr. II. 72) are of opinion that the main branch of the 
famil}', which calls itself ^'ehsajan Pahlav, remained in the east of 
Iran and resided at Balkh, the capital of the province of Pahlav. It 
is this their original home which, according to Moses II, 74, Ardashir 
Babegan promised to restore to the Arsacids • that is, Pahlav, their 
fatherland, Bahl, the capital, and the entire country of Kushan. 
Certainly, Zenobius does not intend to insinuate anything differing' 
from this by using the Avord Partav. 

\'ery much different are the data which Mohanimadan writers 
supply from sources which re<xch back to the time of the Sassanides 
and the majority of w'hich have already been collected by Olshausen. 
’While the Armenian authors most definitely place the province of 
Pahlav in the east, and mention Balkh as its capitd, the Mohanimadan 
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authors maintain that the country of Fahla lies in the ^^e&t of Iran. 
Thus the matter is stated by Fihreshte (p. 13) who based his statement 
on Abdallah ibn al-Muqaffa who was so admirably versed in these 
matters, and who comprised under the name of Fahla the territories 
of Ispahan, Rai, Hamadan, Mah-Xehavand and Adarbaij^n. Less 
acceptable is another statement (Olshausen, p. 20) according to which 
the counti’y of Fahla extended still farther towards the west Avhile it 
excluded Rai and Ispahan. But it may be that thia, latter restriction 
refers to a later period of the Partliian empire. 

Now the question is how to combine these apparently contra¬ 
dictory statements. I am of opinion that they have nothing unintelli¬ 
gible in them, if we take the peculiar stand point of every individual 
author into consideration. We are used to look at the Parthian empire 
as one commonwealth, united under and ruled by one single dynasty 
which was in no way inferior to the older dynasty of the Achajmenides 
and to which the different tribes of Iran bore the same relation as to 
the King of Kuigs at an earher period; and thus also the Romans 
and the Greeks seem to have taken a view of the matter. However, 
quite different is the view of the Oriental writers, as it was stated 
principally by Haraz^ of Ispahan and others. They allow the 
Arsacids only a certain degree of priority over the rest of the tribal 
kings, and call the period of the Arsacids the time of the tribal kings, 
in opposition to that of the Sassanides Avho formed one compact 
dynasty. And as a matter of fact a good reason may be adduced for 
this opinion of the Oriental writers. It is true that the coins of the 
Parthian Kings which are preserved to us, show tliat the Arsacids as 
well as the Acluemenides claimed to be the kings of kings ; but there 
are also coins found in Bactria, whose bearers set up the same claim. 
Along Avith many strange names we find on them genuine Parthian 
ones like Arsaces and Vonones Avhich, however, are not identical with 
those that we kneAV hitherto by these names. Indeed, another series 
of Bactrian coins Avhich must be of the time after the extinction of 
the Greek Kings from Azes oiiAvard bear unknown names; but, as 
Sallet rightly observes, they may be Parthian as Avell as Scythian. 
These documents force us to the conclusion that at the time of the 
Arsacids there existed tAvo rival empires, both of Avhich pretended 
to possess the supreme power in the state. The Greeks and the 
Romans as Avell as the writers Avho draAv their materials from the 
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acccinits of the Fa^.-aiiide period, speak only of the western branch 
of the Arsacids, whereas the Armenian ^vriters speak only of the 
eastern branch. The latter do not seem to have given up their claim 
to Iran even under the Sassanides, and hence the frequent wars of 
the Sassanides with the Kushans who are distinctly reckoned among 
the Huns by Elisaeus, as I have remarked above. From all this it 
seems to me to folloi^' ^vith no small degree of certainty that the 
Armenian writers trace the origin of the families which they call 
Pahlav to the east of Iran, that is, to Balkh, and that they assume the 
original home of their family which was non-Iranian to lie in this 
territory. The opinion of the later Mohammadans differs from this ; 
but their account:) date back to the esirliest times of the Sassanide 
period. 

5.— Pahlavi. 

This name is first found in the writings of the Armenians in the 
form PaMavil'., and is unquestionably related to the noun Pahlav or 
Pahlau which is a district in Eastern Iran, as we have seen above. 
Pahlavik should, therefore, signify “ one belonging to that province”. 
We find, however, that the Armenian writers use the word in a more 
restricted sense, meaning Arsacid, one belonging to the royal house of 
the Arsacids. Thus Moses (II 80) calls Tiridates a Pahlavik. Again 
in III, 34 mention is made of a Pahlavik Alanaozan. a kinsman of 
Arshak, the Arsacid king of Armenia. Again, in III, 51 we r&id that 
Catholicus Isaac was honoured, because he belonged to the illustrious 
family of the Pahlavik and descended from the family of Suren 
Pahho'. In the same sense the word is found in Faustus IV, 32 and 


IV, 38. 

In a far wider sense these words are employed by Fii’dausi, the 
oldest writer to whom we can have recourse. The word which 
he uses, we must trace back to whicii still occurs often first in the 
sense of “ royal castle’', “ capital city”, and secondly in that of hero’’. 
In the former sense, it occurs in Sh. (ed. Turner Macan) 237, 14::.: 
Vull. 325, 5 : 


J J * j 

caaj r 

Also in Sh. 298, 12 = Y. 410, 8 ; Sh. 402, 7 = V. 558, 13. That 
in the above-mentioned passages the word occurs in the sense of 
“ capital ” has been conclusively shown by liiickert in “ Zeitschrift 
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der Deutscheu Morgeuliiiidischcu Gcsellschaft ’ Bd. X, 242 and seq. 
In the sense of “ hero ” the word occurs very often, as for instance, 
in Sh. 169, l = V. 232.4: 

jjjoU ^i.jj ^ \\ I aj j 
J A A_yj iVo Uj jji a 

Compare also Sh. 170, 8=V. 238, 18 ; Sh, 173, 2 = V. 237, 9 : 
Sh. 174, 10 = V. 239. 3 ; Sh. ,577, 15= VC 809, 5. Hence^4,-; would 
signify ; descending from heroes ”, “ heroic”, 4'irdau.si U'Cs this 
word very often also to denote various things. We find it employed 
Sh. 708, 7 = V. 994, 7 to denote “ region ” district ; 

jl j j 

j ’ j j S' } 

We often meet with the expression ■'‘*44-“]ieroic garment”, 
as for instance, in Sh. 217, 6 = V. 297, 6 ; Sh. 478, 15 = V. G68, 6 ; Sh. 
772, 16» V^. 1093, 13 ; in the same scn-se also <^^4-; as for instance, 
Sh. 543, I, from below = V, 759, 10. The heroic horse ” is called 
in Sh. 1142, o — Y. 1606, 19 . Several times the word 

is used to denote the religion of the ancient heroes as in Sh. 1070, II, 
from below=V. 1503, 16 <^^4^ and 1248, 1 = V. 1756, 3 

litii. But mostly the term t 5 '.>^ 4 J is used for “ language ” or 

“writing” ; by the phrase j both “language” .and 

“writing” are meant. Compare for this Sh. 22. 10 = V. 28, 9 ; 
Sh. 552, 1 = V. 772, i ; Sh. 636, 5 = V. 891, 13; Sh. 910, 

6 = V. 1283, 10; Sh. ed. Turn. Mac. 1386, 13; in the sense of 

“ writing ” alone it is used in Sh. ed. Turn. Mac. 1397, 12 ; 
1561, 7 in the same way in the different pas.s.ages where Pahlavi 
letters are spoken of. differs in no way from 

Thus both words are used as equivalents in Sh. 1750, 11.13. Compare 
in 2041, 6, from below (Kho.srav ITs time) where the lan¬ 
guage is meant; further l< 6b, 5 from below 

1766, 4 from below and C5'b4i Sh. 39, 11 =V. 51, 9; 39, 8 from 
below = V. 53, 5 ; 432, 9 = V. 602, 5 ; compare 921, 6 = V. 1283, 10 ; 
Sh. 2134, 1.3. According to the statement of lirdansi, Pahlavi or 
Pahlavani was spoken in the ancient heroic period, as for instance, by 
Shiyavakhsh and also later on under the Sassanides. It is evident that 
it was the old langiiage as it was spoken before the invasion of Islam ; 
no other difference is known to Firdausi. This language must come 
pretty near the modern Persian, as Olshauseu has pointed out. M hether 
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we should take this Pahlavi as it was spokeu and written, for the lan¬ 
guage which we find employed in the writings of the Parsis in the 
translation of their old texts, and which, as is well known, is mixed 
with Semitic elements, does not appear to me so clear as is usually 
supposed. Certain it is that the Pahlavi words cited by Firdausi are 
all Indo-Germanic, as the following list will show. 

In Sh. 22, 10 (Turner Macan) = V. 2<S, 9 we read the Pahlavi 
numeral and the royal name both the constituents of 

which are traceable to the Avestan wmrds tb-«»K3^ “ ten thousand ” 
and “horse”. In Sh. .39, 11 =V. 51, 9 Firdausi explains the 
Pahlavi word wdiich is nothing else than the word 
“ swift, strong ” so often used in the A vesta, by the Arabic word 
which is the name of the river Tigris. In Sh. 39, 3 from below = V. 
52, 5 we have ^ the name of a place. These Pahlavi words 
Firdausi renders by the Arabic , Beit-ul-muqaddas 

“ the sacred house ”. To an older form occurring in the 

Minbkhrat, Spiegel refers in his Parsi Grammar p. 138, 169, 
In the first part of this name we recognise occurring in 

the two passages of the A vesta (Yt. V, 54 and 57) and often in the 
Biindahishn. It must be identical with the Kandizh of the 
Minokhrat and the Gangdiz of the Shahnamah and must be sought 
in the north of Iran where also the Chinese locate a kingdom known 
to them as Khankiii. Tiie word jo is certainly to be derived 
from the Avestan root“to heap up”, “to throw up ” = Skr. 
dih “ to lead”. In old Persian the noun form didd “ fortress ” shows 
the root as does j *0 arx {...cnsth\ in modern Persian. Finally it is 
(piite evident that is nothing else than the Avestan word 

“ good word Moreover in Sh. 910, 6=V. 1283, 10 the city 
jaii" which is a later form of the name and wdiich, I presume, must be 
taken as identical wdth Kandizh, is mentioned as identical with the 
city of Baikand in the vicinity of Bokhara Finally let me call atten¬ 
tion to a Pahlavi gloss to the combat of Kustam with Kak, an episode 
which is not taken from Firdausi ; in this gloss the Pahlavi word 

is explained by the Arabic laru.^ munitus (a fortified place). 

The terms and ^ I have found only once occurring to¬ 
gether as designations of two languages, nameljq Sh. 2029, 10 where 
the watchman of Khosrav II is commanded that he should allow 
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people to speak with the Shah either in Pahlavi or in Parsi : 

j ^ t#**j ^ 

Indeed this passage seems to show that at that time both the 
languages were indiscriminately spoken at the Persian court. 1 has in 
Sh. 1798, 7, Firdausi makes mention of a letter written bv the hand 
of Khosrav I in the Piir.si language. But there is no statement in 
any of the Persian writers fi’om which it can be inferred that Pahlavi 
was anything else than an Iranian language, 

RAST.tir.Ti Enuiui D.4SToon Pesiiotan Saxjana. 
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SOME REMARKS ON GRAPHIC AND 
OTHER CORRUPTIONS IN PERSIAN 
LEXICOGRAPHY. 

We commonly find creeping about in all languages some 
corruptions of grapliology and others of a like nature. But such 
corruptions are more common in Maliomedan countries where the 
consonantal A-rahie alpliahet is adopted with all the difficulties of 
an unvocalising writing,— difficulties which are augmented by the 
similarity of different letters of the alphabet which are marked and 
distinguished only by diacritical points. It is a common thing to 
find a careless or a hasW copyist placing these points quite wrongly, 
with the result that the whole word is disfigured and corrupted. I 
propose to notice here a few mistakes of that kind wliich are found 
in authoritative works of great merit and repute. 

In the well-known “ l.exh'oti rer.<iro-Latinnm ” by Vullers, 
Vol. II, p. 273 ’’,-we find a sentence or lemma which is copied bodily 
from the rich and celebrated Persian dictionary Burhtm i Qdfi' ”, 
without critically noticing the contents. It runs thus : 

Literally translated, it means, ‘‘Serdabeh is also the'name of 
an island of the islands of Andalos {l.e. Spain) ”. In the above 
Persian sentence the word {ScrJAbeli) is, undoubtedly, a 

mistake and corruption for the word/-i’• cp.-, /. e., Sardfinia, Sardinia^ 
Sarde'^’ua. Sardaiirno. We have to substitute for the former word 

O O 

the name of the great island of Sardinia, for the impossible non¬ 
sense {Senldbeh), in order to get at the real meaning of the 

sentence. The mistake is made by mixing up the letter w («) 
which forms part of the correct word with the letter v (b) —these 
two letters being written alike, and distinguished only by different 
diacritical points, and by dropping the letter i (y) before » (A). 

Similarly, the great geographical dictionary of Yuqut “ 
jam al buhidn” 4, 57 has an impossible blunder which is copied 
verbatim in the “ Mardsid al Etild’’ ” II, 392, 2. It states that 
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i.e., “Qarsliafais a locality iti tlie lands of the 
Riim.” The word {Qarshafa) stands for {Qur.shiqn — 

Corsica). The mistake is due to confounding the letter t-* (/) with o 
( 2)5 and to wrong vocalisation. This is shoAvn by me in my 
contribution ''''Analecta Italo-Arahica" to the Memorial Amari 
(noAV in the press at Palermo). 

Then, again, we have in Vullers I, 101 " j’.?**^‘‘(3) nonien 
urbis in regione'^-•*** Aegypti ” and “ (4) nomen montis, e cujus 
parte australi Nilus fluvius oritur.” Here tlie wordj'>“* {Amrnr) 
ought to be changed intou•^^' {Osican ov Asiran) which is the 
only correct word, and also the word '^**** ( SAkl) stands for 
(Sa‘ld) i. e., Upper Egypt. In the word Osn-iin the letter 
j (/’) is mixed up with w (/i), and in the word Adld the letter (s) 
is mistaken for ^ (*•). 

In Vullers’ Lexicon 111, O” “( 3 ) Nomen oppidi in penin¬ 
sula Arabiae vr* ,*ij” ought rather to be read 

1 *^'and translated; “ Name of a country in the 
lands at the West.” Tiie proper word is Oharb — west, not 
‘Arab. ‘Arabs’. But Vullers seems blindly and wrongly to follow 
the Burh;ta-i-Qa,ti‘ and the Shams-al-Lughat, both which works 
have read the letter ^ (‘a) instead of the letter ^ 

In Vullers’ Lexicon, II, 114(1 and 1147, tlie pronunciation 

Mulchtill is wrong for mnkhtull 

Ibidem 1278'/ has wrongly become a propername ‘‘nomen 
loci aut districtus' in the Ferheng i Shu‘uri and is blindly adopted 
as such by Vullers, cf. alre/idy Teufel in Z. U. M- G. 38, 247 •’ 

Corruptions of this type are very common in technical terms 
of all sciences borrowed from foreign languages, which are so often 
dressed in a corrupted form. I shall give a few instances of bota¬ 
nical names which have been thus marred. The Greek ampehtis 
is wrongly transcribed as ^jkxiLmt in.stead of • The M'ord 

-which stands for o.athetais should be corrected and written 
The word (0, Avhich designates selman ought to 

be transcribed as ('). The two forms o^-i*^**' and ' 

derived from the Greek asphalios have to be corrected into 
Numerous other examples of this type could be cited. 
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I have noted down an immense number of corrections of this 
kind, during the course of the last 25 years, in my interleaved copy 
of Vullers’ PersIco-Latini/rn (ov a future standard Persian 
dictionary. Such striking mistakes and blunders ought now to 
cease, and they must be cast off as useless ballast instead of being 
repeated in infinitum, and thus marring the grace of the richest, 
most abundant and fine Persian lanfruajre. 

O O 


C. F. Sbyboli). 



THE PAHLAVI I'iSWI OR l<;€l. 

lu A'olume 21 of the (lerman Journal “Wiener Zeitschrift fiir 
die Kunde des Morgenlandcs pp. 7-10, I made an attempt to 
ascertain the proper and original sense of the Pahlavi tsrsort or , 
and, for that purpose, I cited tliere all the text which I could lay 
hold on at the time, in which the word was found. Since then, I have 
come acro>s se\'cral other instauec> of its use, the communication of 
which is, in my opinion, not superfluous, on account of the peculiarity 
and rarity of the term. I give below the several passages with their 
reading and translation, to which I have added also a few critical notco. 

1. Detilcart, ^'ol II. 

In \'ol. II. of the Dhilcirt, published by Dastur Peshotan 
Sanjaiia at Bombay we have the following sentence at p. 87. 11. -±-6 : 
iTetr) - '1^*5 isu* ttreu'» (ssu-i 

V Tt‘K 

Vahmdn mart i pdr^tk apdk duxt ii x'uh adAv mat'ir i vahniAn 
cirilmdi/ vahnidii Ldr kctrtan Icdmet. —“ Anij man, a Persian, Avishcs 
to do awj business with the daughter and sister or tlie mother of any 
Roman.” 

2. Di'nkart, \h)l. IX. 

In \’ol. IX. of the same Avork, we have the following at ]). 1()2 
11. 8-9 ; 

V :S rr? reAJ-" ii’J i-t*-" i 

U ast pa hiiiiiiki/i aijdft du'uriak'h chiyon hack cahnidrt ^xihr. 

It seems to me impossible to give a correct translation of this text 
which appears to be corrupted. The ti'iinslation given by Dastur 
Saujaiia at p. .587 in the same volume is : “ hat the produce of a 

certain city is, or Avhat gi’OAA's up in its lauds is understood by a knoAV- 
ledge of (the cit}).” I am unable to make this translation agree Avith 
the text. The concluding phrase AA'ith the Avord in (picstion is cer¬ 
tainly to be translated “ from any city”. 

o. MAlikdn i hazdr Ddfaatdn, p. 31. 

At p. 1. 31, 11. 4-0 of this text published by J. J. Modi in 
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Bombay [1901] Ave read : 

KeLr) 1 st ' i 6 VliJ 6 [t;] 

[A^^]OT x'hstak i man x'es frdch hack man oruhmdn martddt .—“My 
money is given away from me to anybody.” 

Instead of t^su*) the manuscript offers « tifgu-t.—It is permitted 
to translate “ such and such” in the place of “ anybody”. The dif¬ 
ference is small as will be seen below in nos. 5, C and 7. 

4. Mdtildn i hazdr Ddtastdn, p, 30. 

At p. 30, 11. 10-12 of the same work we read : 

-^1—" “gU't “ I It^l fctll'? " |SI^I| 1^1 

) rym-e t-;' ^ wv ^ iCi^] 

^ t (tw-t “ -hj'^ 

Ka )i.ari 6 daxt i :c'^s (jotiet lai '’sav xi siurih i vahmdn kas kun duxt 
pdlixsdh ka ni JctinH che exichi dngon havit cldgdn kas gdxvdt ku 
‘ kiv u zhnnth i vahmdn mart kxm u ka ne kunet pdtixsdh.—“ If 
the man speaks to his daughter : ‘ Go away and make reception 
(of thyself) by anybody’, the daughter is right to do it not ; for it is 
cjLiite us if he would speak to her : ‘ Go away and make cohabitation 
^vith any man’, and she is right to do it not.” 

As to -“J'litu, my transliteration of the word by stunk is founded 
exclusively on the Pazend reading sturnsh of the Bundahishn 

(p. SO, 1. o). The sense of the word is “ reception”, especially 
‘‘ ado[jtion”. In the work from which we arerpioting, the word is to 
be found fre<[uently ; no less than from wliich is deri¬ 

ved ; e. y., p. 19, 1. 13 ; p. 20, 1. 1 ; p. 2 1 11. 11 et seq. ; p. 3G, 11. G 
et bcq. ; p. 41 seq. In other texts and occur rarely. I cite 

the Di'nkai’dj IX. p. 487, 1. 3, and p. 450,1. 24 (Cf. AVest, S.B.E., 
ATI. XXXVII, p. xxxii) and Shdyast-ne-shduast, Chapter XII., 14 
(Cf. AATst, S.B.E., A"ol. Y.. p. 341). Xeedless to say, the writing 
permits of many other readings than stiir. Is the word a com¬ 
pound stem, and to be divided ? (Cf. Grundriss der Iranischen 
Philologie, Vol. I, p. 282 ; Vol. 1 a, p. 188 seqk) The editor of our 
text reads saivar, satvarili, p. x seq. I do not understand what is 
sat. The phrase ^ pdtixsdh ka kunk, '' he is right, 

is allowed to do” and lO-iw) ^ pdtixsdh ka ne kunet, 

“ he is right, is allowed to do not” occurs often in this work. Instead 
of the se ntence with the conjunction ka, we find also the “ infini- 
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tivus apoeopatus” : i®ii [-"'^] pdtivsdh I’uri; of. 

Freimaiw Wiener Zeitsclirift fiir die Kuiidc des Morgenlande.'. vol. 
20 . p. 2G4, footnote. 

5. MatAkda i hazd>‘ Ddta.itda p. 54. 

In the same work at p. 5111. 4-5 avc liave tlie following ; 

“ 0 ° )i®)5 t^of=5; ,€ 10 '^ ^ 

hi farrox'’^ cipdk mihryon'^ patmdn hirt^ lu ' dzinam vahmdn '.—■ 
“If F. has made theagreement with M., viz.,‘We shall hurt such and 
such (deprive such and such of his j^ropcrty)’.’’ 

I have put i :«)3 instead of of the manuscript. On the tenth 
line of the same page the first sentence is repeate-l, and there we find 
the correct writing 

The ideogram (or the mask) ao)) 5 i;<; of iiy =7 dzitan (cf. Bartholo’ 
mae, Zam altiran. Worterbuch, 241) has not l>een noticed by me 
anywhere else in Pahlavi literature. But the Farhangs make mention 
of it, especially that of C, Salenianu, published at St. Petersburg. 
Fide p. (SO, 1. 15 seq. with the footnote /. Here we find the ^'uzvd- 
risii'" * 'tsjis', the correctness of which is cotifirmed by the writing 
of the text given above with the same y in. Mostly, tlie co- 
pists of the Farhangs have written o^t; instead of »confounding 
the verb osftow,‘to hurt’, with the verb dzatan, ‘to kill’, 

the ' of ; cf., the Farhang of Petersburg, p. 81 , 11 . 

13-16. 

The custom, observed in other law-books, e. g., the Corpus Juris, 
to illustrate a case of law by giving fixed names to the agents of the 
ca.se, is found adopted several times in the text of the Mdtikdn i 
h<(zdr Ddtastdn, e. g., p. 6, 11. 2-3 : 

‘ Pers. farrux. The editor of the text reads (p. xir) falhi, i.e. 
fuldn, such a one’. This word, an Arabic (!) one, would be understood as the 

ideogram of But, in fact, the mask of the word is Fal'hi is found quoted 

at first in very recent Pazand texts, e.g., Revue de I’Histoire des Religions, XXXII. 
p. 217 ff. in the autographed text, p. 13,1.1, and p. 17, 1. 1 (written yZu/g.— 

For the o of farrox'^ cf. Bartholomae, Zum altiran. Worterbuch, p. 47. In the 
Turfan texts, the word is written f r vx = far[r)ox. The Pazand writing is 
farox and also fr'^xi'. 

* The editor reads matvin, p. xii. I do not understand his reading. 

* For the meaning and etymology of the word settled by 

the Turfan texts, cf. Bartholomae, Zum altiran, Worterbuch, p. 36. 
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Ij re > ^iji t ^suu-ti 

V )F5 ^ 5=) i€ » 

i. e., ka pesem/l7' gotvet ku ^en x^dstak dturfanhag x'^ds but u Jiach 
dturfariibag 6 mihryda u hack mihrydn 6 man mat '.—“If the plain¬ 
tiff says : ‘This property has been A.’s own, and it is gone from A. to 
M., and from M. to me’.”—The same proper names are repeated on 
every occasion.—Cf. p. 57, 11. 15, seq.; p. 59, 1. 2; p. 58, 11. 4 seq., 
and so forth. 

6. Mdtildn i hazdr Ddtastdn, p. 56. 

In this work we hace again at p. 56 the following; 

V -“J135) ^5; )|3| ^ 

Ka gnwet lu ‘m pa dn x'-'dsta.k vahmdn mart pdsvdn kart’.— “ If he 
says : ‘ By this money, such and such a man is )nade a protege by 
me. 

The word occurs frequently in this book; also 
p)dsvdnxh and hampdsvdn. is the passive counterpart of 

pdspdn , the sense of which is protector, Pers. pdshdn. Cf. 
nos. 7 and 8 below. 

7. Mdtikdn I hazdr Dddastdm, p. 56. 

At page 56, 11. 15-16 we have the following sentence: 

Ka mart-e apdk mart-i patmdn kunat kn ‘ man pdivdjiih i vahmdn 
rdd x\'('itak undo to dcihain. — “If a man makes the aoreement with 

O 

a man, viz : ‘ As to me, on account of such and such a man’s protec¬ 
tion, I give such a sura to thee’.” 

As to the word , see above no. 6. 

8. Mdtikdn-i hazdr Ddtastdn., p. 57. 

At page 57, 11. 1-3 of the work we read: 

fis U=J .^.tr ^ 

Ka gdwct ku 'hampdsvdn . ka . pa dn x'-'dstak vahndn mart pdsvdn 

hem. 

I cannot venture to give a translation of this text, on account of 
the mutilation of the words in the manuscript.— Cf. the editor’s 
“Corrigenda and addenda”, p. 11. is to be corrected into 
or .— Cf. line 8 of the same page. 

Strassbx.tig, 


Chr. Bartholomak. 






LAW, CIVIL AND CRIMINAL, IN ANCIENT 

IRAN. 


Law, as the world-renowned Western jurists, Bentham and 
Austin, say, is " a command i.-^.sued by a Sovereign to his subject.s, 
imposing an obligation or Duty, attended by a penalty, or sanction 
in case of breach or disobedience’’. Law, then, if we put it in common 
phraseology, is a rule for man’s conduct in various circumstances 
of life, circumvented partly by the connivance at, and partly by the 
resentment of, his acts, on the part of the state, having in view at 
all times the common good of societv at large. It has been from times 
immemorial the magic wand which has tended to keep intact the 
common ties of human society, and bouml it in peace, harmony, 
protection and good will. Had it not been for the magic spell of 
all-conquering Law, the sliip of human progress and civilization, 
would have dashed itself long since, against the ugly rocks of disorder 
and chaos, and would thus have put human life on no better footing 
than that of lower animals. It is really speaking at the fountain 
of Law that Science, Literature, Politics, and the other arts 
derive their inspiration. 

Latv, as is commonly known, is divided into two main parts, 
Civil and Criminal. Civil Law deals with the rights of persons, and 
the withholding and the forfeiture of them, from one another. 
Criminal Law, on the other hand, deals with tlie breach of tlie rules 
of good conduct and mutual trust, and witli the harm and injury done 
to the bodies of men. It guards the peace and safety of the subjects. 
In short, it is the custodian of their property, their lives, and their 
liberty. 

Every man ought to understand Law according to his own 
measure, and to venerate it where he is not able presently to compre¬ 
hend. Hallam writes : “ No unbiassed observer who derives 

pleasure from the welfare of his species, can fail to consider the long 
and uninterruptedly increasing prosperity of a nation as the most 
beautiful phenomenon in the history of mankind”. It is Law, which 
gives the powers ascribed to the Crown ; some of these are in reality 
43 
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exercised by the Government of the country, whilst others do not in 
truth beloiio- either to the Kin<>- or to his ministers. 

I shall in this essay confine myself to a few striking points of 
comparison between the law as it stands at present, and the old 
Iranian Law. As now’ in the British Constitution, so in the ancient 
Iranian times, the King could do no wrong, and was not responsible 
for any act of his. Obedience b}' a man to administrative orders is 
no defence to an action or prosecution for acts done in excess of 
legal authority. Sir Edward Coke says, “the power and jurisdiction 
of the British Parliament is so transcendent and absolute, that it 
cannot be confined, either for causes or persons, Avithin any bounds. It 
hath sovereign and uncontrollable authority in the making, confirming, 
enlarging, restraining, abrogating, repealing, reviving, and expoumling 
of laws, concerning matters of all possible denominations, ecclesiasti¬ 
cal or temporal, civil, military, maritime or criminal.” All these 
inherent powers which lie now in the British Parliament, Avere then 
centered fully and solely in the King in ancient Iran, who AA’as all in 
all, and the only predominating figure in the Empire, tempered only 
to a certain degree by the opinions and advice of the figure-heads 
of the different departments, namely, the Dnstur (the High-Priest 
and Prime-Minister), the Sapehi’iJdr (the Commander-in-Chief) etc. 

What De Lolme says of the British Parliament can most fittingly 
be said as well of the Ancient Iranian King, the fountain of Iranian 
Justice, He says, “Itis a fundamental principle with English lawyers, 
that Parliament can do everything but make a woman a man, and a 
man a woman.^’ In Ancient Iran the King, and he alone of .all, had 
the legal means of initiating, sanctioning and repealing the legislation 
of the country. 

Moralising on the word Law, and expounding it in its best light, 
Blackstone says in so many Avords that the “ laiv of nature being- 
coeval with mankind, and dictated by God himself, is of course 
superior in obligation to any other. It is binding over all the globe, 
in all countries, and at all times; no human laws are of any A-alidity if 
contrary to this ; and such of them as are valid derive all that force 
and all their authority, mediately or immediately, from this original.” 

The Avorking of the constitution of a nation is greatly and 
markedly affected by the rate at Avhich the Avill of the political 
sovereign can make itself felt. The paradoxical and inaccurate asser- 
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tioii made so often nowadays, that one partieulav country is more 
democratically go\erned than another, contains a certain element of 
truth in it. The actual exercise of authority lyv a .so\'ereig'n, whoso¬ 
ever he may be, is bounded or controlled and weighed in the scales of 
national estimation by two limitations, one the external, and the other 
the internal limitation. 


The external limit to the real power of a .sovereign depeinhs on 
the possibility or certaint\’ that his subjects tvill disobey or defy his 
laws. The authority e\'en of a despot depends, and that very greatly, 
upon the willingness of his subjects to obey his precepts. 

The internal limit to the exercise of sovereignty arises from the 
nature of the potver itself which a particular sovereign possesses. It 
is the coincidence between the wishes of the sovereign and the 
wishes of the subjects, which tends to bring about happy 
relations l)etweeu the ruler and the ruled, backed up by the 
popular law. For the want of this coincidence there w’ould cease 
to exist that much beloved feeling between the sovereign and 
subjects, which tends so much, to establish peace and happiness in 
the realm. A sovereign, in order to make his laws popular, should 
rather go with his people in all their moods than that he should at all 
times be wholly untouched by their opinions, feelings and sentiments. 

Whoever examines the constitutions of the present civilized 
countries, will find that the legislative assemblie-i of great nations are, 
or have been, in many instances legislative, without being constituent 
bodies. The constitutions of different countries may well be divided 
into “ Flexible” and “Rigid ” con>titutions. A “flexible ” con:3titution, 
according to Prof. Dicey, is that in Avhich e\ ery law of every descrip¬ 
tion can legally be changed A\ ith the same ease and in the same manner 
by one and the same body. A "rigid ” e(nistitutiou, according to him, 
is one under which certain law^ genei’all}' known as fundamental laws, 
cannot be changed in the same manner as ordinary law's. Now we 
may safely say that the constitution of Ancient Iran of wdiich the 
King himself was, to all intents and purposes, the only and real 
fountain-head, was “ flexible ” rather than “ rigid ” in so far as the 
King himself could make and unmake his own hnvb at his pleasure. 


rvithout experiencing the least diflieiflty in doing .■^o. The “ flexibility ’’ 
or “ rigidity ” of a particular constitution, may be qualities which, 
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according to the judgment o£ different critics, deserve either admiration 
or censure. The endeavour on the part o£ any one country nowadays, 
to create laws Avhich cannot be changed, is an attempt to hamper the 
exercise o£ a sovereign’s power. The rigidity o£ a constitution tends, 
undoubtedly, to check gradual innovation. AYhatever the constitution 
o£ a country may be, it must definitely enjoin that the elementary 
principles of justice, freedom o£ trade, and the rights of individual 
property shall be absolutely respected throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. England, of all the countries of the world, is 
the proud possessor of an almost perfect >ystem of laws, which presents 
a profitable lesson to other countries, with regard to a constitution. 
Toccpieville, in a curious passage tvhich compares the Switzerland 
and the England of 1830 in respect of the spirit which pervades 
their laws and manners, writes : ‘‘ I am not about to compare 

Switzerland with the United States but with Great Britain. AYhen 
you examine the two conn'ries, or only if you pass through them, you 
perceive, in my judgment, the most astonisliing differences between 
them. Take it all in all, England seems to be much more republican 
than the Helvetic Republic. The principal differences arc found in the 
institutions of the two countries, and especially in their customs.” 
Toccpieville’s language points in the clearest manner to the rule, pre¬ 
dominance or supremacy of law as the distinguishing characteristic of 
English institutions. But if we turn to the Europe of the twentieth 
Century, we may justly say that in most countries of Europe the 
supremacy of the law is now nearly as well established as it is in Eng¬ 
land. In England, every oHieial, from the Prime Minister down to a 
constable or a collector of ta.xes, is under the same respon>ibility for 
every act done without legal ju>.tifii'ation, as any other citizen. Of 
course, it has to be admitted tliat under the complex conditions of life, 
in modern times, no Government can in times of disorder or war, 
keep the peace at home, or perform its duties towards foreign nations, 
without the occasional use of arbitrary power. 

Prof. Dicey says, “ The law operates in two different ways. It 
inflicts penalties and punishment upon law-breakers, and it enables 
law-res[)ecting citizens to refuse obedience to illegal commands. It 
legalises passive resistance.’ Commenting on the right of self-defence 
that the law of a country must afford to its citizens, Dicey justly 
remarks : “ Discourage .self-help, and loyal subjects become the slaves 
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of rulti:ui>’'. For the advaiiceLiient of [)iiblic ju'^tice, every man is 
leo'allv iustified in usimi'. and i.s sometimes bound to use, force, Avliicli 
may, under certain circumstances, amount to the infliction of death. 
Thus a loyal and true citizen ma}’ justifiably interfere to nut an end 
to a breach of the peace. Avhich takes place in his presence, and use 
such force as he deems reasonably neccssarv for the purpose. 

The “ Martial Law of our times which ought to conduce to the 
public Avelfare and peace, Ava> centred at all times in Ancient Iran in 
the all-poAA’crful King and in him alone. Sir. J. Campbell and Sir 
K. M. Rolfe write that ’’ Martial Law i^ merely a cessation from 
necessity of all municipal law, and what necessity reijuires it justifies.” 

Xow coming to the really crucial point of my subject in connec¬ 
tion with the latv as expounded in Ancient Iran. I cannot refrain from 
remarking that the read kev-stt.me of the faitliful fulfilment bv an 
Iranian of the strictest demands of the Iranian Law, especially the 
Civil side of it, was his most comfirmed belief in the three imp(Artant 
words of Zoroaster's mcs>ago to the Avorld — Humafa^ HnJJita and 
f^luvai'shta — good thoughts, good words, and good deed<. The ancient 
Iranian, before he entered into any contract, thought of these noble 
words. That is to say, once an Iranian gave his word to bind himself 
to a particular contract, he preferred death, so to say, to being com- 
pelled to go out of his contract. Even if there was any necewsiiy for 
the intervention of a third party to set matters right, it was the King 
they looked up to for assistance. Tl.ere were no distinct courts of 
justice and judges attached to them, as in modern times. The king 
himself sat in judgment together witii his h;arned courtiers, and distri¬ 
buted justice to his -ubjects. The King himwlf presided at the 
meeting of his learned courtiers, when thev sat in judgment to trv issues 
between subject and subject, and thus earned for hinisdE the title of the 
Chief Justice of his oavu realm. The }>arties trusted him implicit]}' for 
the solution of their dift'erences. They revered him as their heiiefaetor. 

So, as I said above, it avus the A'cry firm hohl that Ifumata^ HuUita 
and Iduvarslita, the three most dazzling jeAvels of the ancient Iranian 
religion that helped the Civil LaAv of Ancient Iran to stand out so 
prominently before the eyes of its \-otaries. and made it so much 
respected and dreaded by them. Going unfairly aitd unwarrantably 
out of one’s oavii contract or agreement, even if it may be A'erbal and 
not Avritten, AA'as tantamount to telling a lie. And as I observed aboA'e, 
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to be braiitled a liar and a turn-coat wa-i more than could be endured 
by an ancient Iranian. It would be a great .stain on the family re¬ 
putation. Again it was the great moral exhortation in general 
imparted to the Iranian children from their tenderest age, that made 
the idea of doing a wrong, or telling a lie, extremely repugnant to 
their feeling.s and .sense of shame, and to their family pride and honour. 
Another great feature of the preliminary instruction of an Iranian 
child was the deep imj>ression made on its mind from its earliest days 
by the precepts regarding the objectionable practice of borrowing. An 
idea was inculcated in the mind of the child that to borrow something 
of another, was a great wrong, nay an unpardonable sin. What was the 
consequence ? It was this, that the child grew up to be a man, with 
the idea in his head, that he would be doomed to everlasting misery ; 
and that if ever he tried to borrow, he would incur the danger of 
dragging himself and his family to shame and ignontiny. So having 
once been impressed with the idea of what difficulties and troubles 
borrowing would entail upon him, an ancient Iranian would always shirk 
such a repugnant idea, even if he were induced by circumstances to take 
to it. An ancient Iranian luiving thus been born an avowed enemy 
of borro\ving, naturally kept himself quite clear of the evil conse¬ 
quences that are necessarily suffered by those who practise 
it. Being an enemy of borrowing, he practised thrift. And 
never being in the unfortunate position of a debtor he was ]>racti- 
cally never at cross purposes with his neighbours and fellow workers. 
Being a votary of thrift, he kept himself quite safe from the 
clutches of the Ci\il Law. Because, after all said and done, what 
does the Civil Law deal with mainly? It deals with the claims of 
one man against another, whetiier they arise from ordinary verbal 
aoreements or written contracts. 

vVith a view to sul^stantiate my remarks about the integrity and 
veracity of the ancient Iraniaiis, I may profitably quote the remarks 
of Sir H. Rawlin.son who says : “ Among moral qualities, we must 

assign to the Persians as their most marked characteristics, at any rate 
in the earlier times, courage, eiiergy, and a regard for truth. The 
Persian love of truth was a favourite theme with the Greeks, who 
were, perhaps, the warmer in their praises from a latent consciousness 
of their own deficiency in the virtue.” Lying, according to the Zend 
Avesta, was regarded by the ancient Persians as most disgraceful 
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act of -vN liich a man could possibly be guilty The Persian, according 
to Herodotus, -was careful to avoid debts. The Persian, he saj s, had 
a keen sense of the difficulty with which a debtor escapes subterfuge 
and equivocation — forms, slightly disguised, of lying. 

With regard to the characteristic surrender by the ancient Iranians 
of their will to that of their sovereign, as observed above, the learned 
remarks of Sir. H Eawlinson on the subject vvoulil not be out of place. 
He says among other tilings: The feeling of the Persian towards his 
King is one of which moderns can with difficulty form a conception. 
In Persia the monarch was so much the state, that patriotism itself 
was, as it were, swallowed up in loyalty j and an absolute unque>tion- 
ing submission, not only to the deldterate will, but to the merest 
caprice of the sovereign, was, l)v habit and education, so engrained 
into the nature of the people that a contrary spirit scarcely ever mani¬ 
fested itself. In war the .safety of the .sovereign was the first thou'dit, 
and the principal care of ah’’ etc. In times of peace the deci>ious of 
the monarch were uncomplainingly acquiesced in. The voice of 
remon.strance, of rebuke, and of warning was never heanl at the 
Persian Court. 

As to the Persian King being the fountain of Law and Justice, 
Rawlinson remarks : “ The Persian King held the .same rank and 

position in the eyes of his subjects which the great monarch of 
Western Asia, whoever he might be, had always occupied from times 
immemorial. He was their lord and master, absolute di.-jioser of 
their lives, liberties and pro[ierty; the sole fountain of law ami right, 
incapable himself of doing wrong, irresponsible, irre-^istible — a sort of 
Hod ujion earth ; one whose favour was happiness, at who^e frown 
men trembled, before 'whom all bowe<l themselves down with the 
lowest and humblest obeisance.” While speaking of some of the 
most important duties of a Persian monarch, Rawliuson's words 
are :—“ Among the more serious occupations of the monarch were 
the holding of councils, the reviewing of troops, the hearing of com¬ 
plaints, and the granting or refusing of redress, the assignment of 
rewards, perhaps in some cases, the trying of causes, and, above all, 
the general direction of the Civil administration and Hovernment of 
the Empire.” 

One cannot help noticing the most noteworthy remarks of Rawlinson 
with regard to the extreme contempt which the Persians exjn-essed for 
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trade an<l couiinerae. with the result that the [)rovisiuns of the Civil 
Law hardlv cvl*)' caiue into U'>e. Lliere were not many citiitracts, and 
con.seijueiitlv not many suits either, llawlinson says: “tor trade 
ami commuree the Pei^Lin-^ were wont to expre^-; extreme contempt. 
The richer chi'S3-m-nle it their boast that they neither bought nor 
sold, being snpplie<l (we inu^t sup'pow) from their estates, and by 
their slavc'^ and de[)endent', with all that they needed for the common 
purposes of life. Persian" of the middle rank would condescend to 
bu\', but considered it beneath them to sell. Ihe reason assigned for this 
low estimation of tru'le was that shofijiing ami bargaining involved 
the necessity of falsehood. ’ 

Amongst the ditferent crime" that came under the Criminal Law 
of ancient Iran, some are eptored. liy llawlinson himself. He says 
Coming into the King'" piV"enc(‘ uii'iinnnonod wa< a capital crime, 
punished bv the attemlaiit." with instant death, unless the monarch 
himself, as a sign that he pardonedi t'le intrusion, held out towards 
the eul[iric tlie gulden sceptre which he bore in his liand". It was 
also a capital offeme to "it diiwn. even unknowingly, upon the royal 
throne ; and it was a grave mis-demetnour to wear one of the King’s 
cust-olf dresses.” Again capital punishment, according to Rawlinson, 
stared that man in the face, wlio, sharing the pleasures of the 
chase with the King on the eondition that he never ventured to let 
fly his arrow before he (the King) had drawn the botv, disregarded 
the royal ride. 

Theoretically, it is said, the Persian w.ts never to be put to death 
for any one crime. At least he was not to suffer the sentence of death 
until the King himself hid reviewer! the whole tenor of his life and 
struck a balance between ins good and evil deeds to see ivliich out¬ 
weighed the other. ILovlinsou says iu one place : " Xoble Persians 
were liable to be beheaded, to be stoned to death, to be suffocated 
with ashes, to have their tongues torn out by the roots, to be buried 
alive, to be shot in mere wantoimess, to be flayed and then cru¬ 
cified, to be buried all but the head and to perish by the lingering 
agony of the “ boat ” (which consisted in placing the sufferer’s body 
between two boats in such a way that only his head and hands 
projected at one end and his feet at the other, and keeping him in 
this position till he died miserably from the loathsome effects of the 
confinement). If they escaped these modes of execution, they might 
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be secretly poisoned, or they might be exiled, or transported for life. 
Their wives and danghters might be seized and horribly mutilated or 
buried alive, or cut into a number of fragments.” 

In the Criminal Code of ancient Iran, death was made the penalty 
f('>r murder, rape, treason and rebellion, and even for such offences 
as accepting bribes, for deciding a case wrongfullv, intruding on the 
King’s privacy, approaching near to one of his concubines, seating 
one-^elf, even accidental!}’, on the throne etc. Poisoners were punished 
by having their heads placed upon a broad stone, and then having 
their faces crushed, and their brains beaten out by repeated blows with 
another stone. Ravishers and rebels were put to death by crucifixion. 

Xenoj)hon tells us, as a proof of the good fdovernment maintained 
by tlie younger Cyrus in his satrapy, that under his sway it was 
ci'inmon to see along all the most frecptented roads numbers of 
})ersons who had their hamU or feet cutoff, or their eyes put out, as 
a ]ainishment for thieving an<l rascality. Other writers relate that 
similar mutilations were iaflicted on rebels and even on pri'Oners of 
V ar. 

ith regard to the Criminal Law of ancient Iran. I may say 
tluit the only Par^i religious book which deals mainly tvith the Law 
of Crimes a> it existed in ancient Iran, is the \'endidad, which has come 
down to u> intact, from remote antiipairv. The very existence of the 
Law of Crimes in ancient Ii-an, ])ro\'os that Iran in those days was 
not far below the modern standard of civilization. The word •' Vendi- 
did’ comes from meaning literally “against the Law 

of Ahriman. i.e.. the Devil.” That is a Law or teaching or Code 
of Ahriman. The ^ endidad which i'- supposed to have been written 
about 3000 years ago. mentions >ome offences known to the ancient 
Iranians, and the penalties prescribe l for them. The ^'endidad 
clai’.ning to be a strictly religious book, as is proved bv its very 
etyiiiology. deals with offences against i-eligion and moralitv in 
jvirticular. 

I nlike the Vendidail, the Dudistan-i-Dim (precepts of religion), 
besides dealing with religious and spiritual subjects, also deals avith 
the sins t)f drunkenness, unlawful lust, adultery etc. The Arda 
A irfif Xumah, which graphically narrates the vision of a very pious 
and renowned Iranian pric't, contains the different varieties of tortures 
and punishments which the sinful souls have to suffer in Hell for 
44 
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theii' offences in this world. All the sins, in those ihiys, were c m- 
sidered to be transgressions and defiances more against the dictates 
of religion than against anything else. .' 00,110 wonder, that a tr.ins- 
gres.sion against religion was visited Ijy far greater punislnnent than 
any other ordinary offence. This |).irdality towards religion is (jiiire 
manifest from the disproportionate punishment even in sneh offences 
as caused serious bodily wounds an 1 homicitle. as compared with a 
mere nnintentioiial transgression aghm-r religion. The offence of domg 
a serious bodily inj'ury is pmii.shed witli only 50 npuzanas. whereas 
400 i/fjdzanas are to be administered to the man who throws away 
the bone of an arm, and <S00 npdzann.i for killing a shepherd’s dog ; 
death is the punishment for him who carries a dead body alone. 
Updzana literally means a stripe or a blow. It is derived from 
Avesta }-■"«,, to strike. The number of updzanas for ilifferent 
crimes ranges from 5 to lO.UOU. Death is prescribed e.vpressly as 
a punishment for two crincs only : namely, (l) one who cleanses the 
unclean or those infected with a pestilential di.sease without his being 
(.•(.mversant with the rites of cleansing in accordance with the Law of 
Mazda (Vendidad Chap, h, sec. 47); and (2) one wlio carries a corpse 
alone (Vendidad Chap. 3, sec. 14). The spirit of the Zoroastriaii 
religion is that the world is for the benefit of all, and not one or ttvo 
individuals ; and thus it is that so heinous a crime as homicide is let off 
comjiarativel}’ cheaply, while the other two last mentioned, though 
seemingly triHiiig, are visited with the strictest of punishments. 

-Mr. Motiwala in his .schokirlv ess ly ou ••The Criminal Law of 
Ancient Iran'’, says. 'I'here are cert.ain offence.s which are unati)nable, 
(fim'/pcrrtha), such as the cremation and burial of dead bodes, 
unnatural offence, and others. There is no suitable punishmen: for 
such offenders in this world. They are con-.idered unclean for ever 
and ever, and it is only after death that they are punished with the 
torments of Hell.’' It is said that such offenders as the burner of a 
corpse, and the committer (ef an unnatural offence, if caught red-hand¬ 
ed. may be killed on the .spot with imguuirv, bv ar.v mm. Chapter 
3, sec. 40 , 41 , and Chap. sec. 2S, 21) of the ^ endidad say that if the 
man who IturieS a corpse, autl the man who commits an unnatural 
offence are non-Zoroastrians, and are not aware th it the acts thev 
are committing are sins according to the s[)irit of the religion of 
Mazda, then their sins are wiped off by their being eonvertei.l into that 
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religion, and undertaking never to commit ^nchact^ again in future. 

Falsehood and dishonesty are put in the same categoiy as a 
breach of contract. According to the \’endidad (Cliap. 4, sec. 55), 
a deliberate falsehood is visited bv a punislimeiit of 700 upazanas. 
Chap. 4, sec. il-!(5ofthe Veialidad make ciitferent breaches of con¬ 
tract punishalde ■with as njany as 300, 600. 700. 800. 900 and 1000 
upazauciK. A man, bv such ignoble breaches of conduct not only 
debases himself, but brings his whole family into disrepute According 
to the ^’endidad, not rotuiniing borrowed property is tantamount to 
theft. 

Vendidad, Chap. 4, sec. 17, mentions three such olfences as can 
be found only in modern l>ooks on the Law of Torts and Crimes. 
They are ( 1 ) If a man rises up to smite a man. he commits an 
“ Agerepta’h (3) If a man dies at another, he commits an “ A vaoirish”. 
(3) If a man malicioLi.'ly smites a m in, he commits an “ Aredush”. 
All these three offences are punishable with a graduated scale of 
Upuzanan, according to how often they are knowingly and persis¬ 
tently repeated. A'endidad, Chap. 4, sec. .30-32, makes the causing 
of a sore wound to another, liaUe to a punishment of thirty vpuzanas, 
if the wound is caused foi- the first time. If a blow given is so severe 
as to break a bone, the punishment is seventy npdzanas. (Vendidtld, 
Chap. 4 sec. 37, 38). If the blow renders the injured man senseless, the 
punishment for it is ninety upuzaaas. (Vendidad, Chap. 4, sec. 40, 4l). 

It is remarkable how the ancient Iranians were particular in 
laying down different punishments for different crimes, iji proportion 
to their heinousness, whereas they utterly neglected to lay <lowu any 
definite and easil}’ workable rules to i alge of the rights of one man 
against another. In fact, it leads one to believe that there was 
no definite Civil Law, in the right sense of the word, in ancient Iran. 
That shows how dearly they loved freedom of the person, because we 
note that the slightest injurv to the human body was strictl}' j)rohibited. 

In ancient Iran sheep and cattle, perhaps the only movable pro¬ 
perty of any value, Avere usually placed under the tvatch of strong dogs 
for fear of tvolves and other ferocious animals. So it was that 
any one who killed a shepherd’s dog and thus <leprived a flock of 
sheep or cattle of its protector, committed a serious offence and Avas 
punished with eight hundred ypfijn/irts. (\"endidad. Chap, 13, sec. 12.) 
The punishment for killing a street dog was seven hundred updzanas 
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(Vendidad, Chap. 13, see. 13}. According to the spirit of the Vendi- 
dad, not only killing dogs bnt even giving them bad food was con¬ 
sidered an oifence. Hence it is that, even in modern times, the dog 
plays a very important part in some of the ceremonies of the Parsis 
in India, such as the Bareshnura ceremony. In fact, the sanctity of 
the dog among Parsis is traceable from very remote anti(|nity. Why, 
even among the different nations of modern Europe the dog is taken 
to be the most favourite of all animals excepting the horse. As an 
English poet says :— 

" AVith eves uplift his master's look to scan, 

The guhle. the solace, and the aid of man, 

The rich man’s guardian, the poor man’s friend, 

The only creature faithful to the end.’’ ‘ 

The Vendidad (Chap. 16, sec. 17) says that cohabitation with a 
woman in meiisC' is strictly prohibited, as it is injurious to 
both the parries. The act B con.^idered as sinfid a^ the act of a man 
who I)urns his own sun in lire. The Vendidad (Chap 16, see. 14-16) 
prescribes the inmBhment for this offence to be from thirty to ninety 
vpnzanas. The Vendidad (Chap. 13, .«ee. N) consideis the offence of 
cohabiting with a pregnant tvoman to be a ta.i'i/io'. It is because 
such cohabitation would result in injuries to both the mother and 
the einbrt'o. 

It is so remarkable to note that the ancient Persians left no 
stone unturned to keep their morality and national pride, Avhich, 
b}' the Ava}-, is almost intact upto tlie })resent da_y, at their highest 
AAUiter-mark. The VendiehVl is cjuitc at one Avith the modern 
Criminal Luaa' in that they both punish very strictly, offences of 
adultery and abortion. The Vendidad (Chap. 15, sec. 9-14) hiAVS 
doAvn that if a man by sexual intercourse Avith a maiden makes her 
quick Avitli child, and if tlie girl causes miscarriage by some druo-s, 
to hide Irer UTichastity, both of them are equally guilty. If the 
parents of tJiat girl acquiesce in the causing of abortion, they are 
also liable ; and the man Avho procures some poisonous drugs for 

1 Beally the dog is the most faitiiful of iiuimals, so much so, that very recently he 
has lieeu lianded over to the police force.s of France and America, only with the idea that he 
would he a great help to a policeman in the detection of crime!}, and a good and able 
comuLicator of the news of grief that the unfortunate imlioeman comes to at the hands of a 
formidable thief and burglar. 
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causing abortion, is guilty of wilful murder. The Vendidad 
(Chap. 15, see. 13) sa 3 ’s that a man who thus begets a child on a 
maiden is in dut}’ bound to maintain his bastard child. The 
Vendidad (Chap. 8, sec. 31-32 and Chap. 1, sec. 12) say that the 
committing of an unnatural offence is unatonable. The Vendidad 
(Chap. 1, sec. 17) considers the offence of burning a dead body as 
an unatonable sin. The Vendidad (Chap. 4, sec. 47-54) enjoins 
married life upon all Zoroastrians. 

As I am on so vei^y fascinating a subject as Law. I feel much 
inclined to discuss the origin of the word ‘’client’’ Avhich is so 
verj- commonly used by law 3 'ers. It seems that the Avestau word 
“ sriiJar ’’ and the English word “ client ” have much in common 
between them. The word “ client” is one amongst several of the 
words o'iveu to the English language, which have had their orioin 
from the Ar 3 ’an root * 07 /. ” which is in A vesta sru, Sanskrit 
shni, Pahlavi ashnf/tan, Persian shanvdan. to hear. The word 
“ client” is, as it were, the later form of the Avestan word, srvta 
or unitar, Sanskrit shrOta)', meaning a hearer. Thus the Avestan 
word is found in the compound zavaun-sruta, /.e., the listener of 
pra 3 ’ers, applied to the Yazata Meher (Yaslit X, 61). and to the 
star Satavaesa, which is Airfares (in Scorjrio), according to Dr. 
W est, and Vego according to Dr. Geiger (Yasht XIII, 43, 44). 
The “ /” in the word “client” is the “ r ’’ in the ancient root srud 
So, the word “ client ” literally means “ a hearer A person is a 
law 3 ’'er's ” client ” because he has to hear ” his advice. The 
word ’’client” has come dorvn to us from ancient Rome in a 
Latinized form of the ancient Ar\’an root sru. While so doino-, it 
has gone through a great change in its signification. A client’s 
relationship with his law 3 "er nowadays is far better than that in 
which the “ clients ' of ancient Ronre stood, not to their law 3 ’ers, 
but to their patrons. In ancient Rome a “client” was “the 
faithful follower and even confidant of his patron who protected 

I We find the same ch.-mge iu the English word '■ ctlebrate’’ wherein '• oele ” isthe 
later form of To celebrate is / e., to carry Eiigli>h bear) from place to 

place what is heard of a man,/.<■., his praises. A celebrated man is one whose prai.ses are 
heard and carried from place to place. The English word “Laudation'’ is originally “clauda- 
tion ’ wherein ■■ clau ' is .similar to the Aryan rc.ot srjj. The Romans like some other 
nations, not pronouncing ” well changed it into ‘They say that the Chinese speak of 
“ Europe ” as “ Eulope ", 
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him.”^ Latterly he sank in position and became ‘‘ an ill-paid 
attendant in his lord’s or King’s retinue 

I have now come to the end of what I wished to say on a sub¬ 
ject, so interesting and 3 ’et so vast and inexhaustible. There is 
no limit to human progress, and to-day the standard of Western 
civilization, with all the materialistic tendencies it has brought in 
its train, may be far different to that of our olden days ; but even 
if we roll back the historic current three thousand years into the 
past, we shall find much to admire and no little to imitate in the 
laws and institutions of Ancient Iran. There is a certain romance 
about that distant land which can never die, and so long as the 
Parsis of to-day keep their religion and its precepts alive in their 
hearts, guided by the divine teachings of the Bactrian Sage, their 
memories will always take them to the scenes of the fatherland 
where their ancestors lived and died for a faith which still illu¬ 
mines the world. 

Rust. 4M JivAx.ii Mom. 


» “ Komau Life and Manuers under the Roman Empire” by Ludwig Friedliinder, trau- 

lated by Leonard A. Magnus, p. 195. 

> Ibid. 



PURIM AND FARWARDIGAN. 

Introductory. 

The Book of Esther is to me as a Parsi tlie most deeply inter¬ 
esting of all the historical books of the Old Testament. It gives 
such a lifelike picture of the court of one of the greatest of our 
ancient Persian kings, Xerxes, who here appears surrounded with 
truly Oriental magnificence. It I’eads like an Oi'iental Romance or 
like one of the Arabian tales. Indeed M. de Ooeje. of Leyden (b. 1836) 
a great Arabic scliolar of our day, seriously tra(’es its story to 
the Arabian Xights, and compares Esther with Sherazade, the 
heroine of the Thousand Xights and One. 

The late Dr. Christopher Wordsworth (1807-1885), nepliew and 
biographer of the poet, and Bishop of Lincoln, describes the main 
scenes of Enther in picturesque language : “ On opening the Book”, says 
he in his valuable introduction to this Book, “we behold a scene 
which may remind us of the glowing imagery of a fairy tale. The 
Garden or Park of the royal palace of Ahasuerus at Susa is thrown 
open before us; and we see a vast assemblage there of Eastern 
Princes and Potentates in festal attire, gathered together from every 
province of the empire of Persia ”— from India even unto Ethiopia, 
over an hundred and seven and twenty provinces, to use the very 
words of the first verse. “ We see couches of gold and silver, ranged 
under canopies ‘ of white, green and blue hangings, fastened with 
cords of fine linen and purple to silver rings and pillars of marble,’ 
and placed on pavements of porphyry and marble and alabaster, 
and tables before them which dazzle the eye with vessels of gold. 
This royal bancpiet is continued <ky after day for nearly half a year ; 
and the greatest Empire of the world seems to,be forgetting the 
cares of the state, in this six months’ gala day, and to be beguiling 
away the time in the jo^■ial glee of an universal holiday. If we 
proceed further, we listen with feelings of wonder to a narrative of 
strange incidents, coloured we may deem with a strange tinge of 
the marvellous, and borrowed from the realm of fiction. A Queen 
is divorced by her royal consort, and is degraded from her high 
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estate, on account of her refusal to comply witli an arbitrary 
summons issued on a sudden impulse in an hour of revelry; an 
edict is committed to writing on the spot, which proclaims that her 
dignity is forfeited ; a royal mandate is sent forth to every province 
of the Kingdom, that every one should bear rule in his own house. 
These are some of the occurrences which are here presented to the 
view. Xext follow the extraordinary events which resulted in the 
elevation of a Jewish maiden to be a partner of the throne of Persia; 
and the scarcely less wonderful exaltation of Hainan, probably a 
stranger and an Amalekite, to be Grand Mzier of the Persian Empire. 
We are astounded by the lavish prodigality with which the great 
King squanders in a moment a largo portion of the population of 
his empire and surrenders them with reckless inditt’erencc to the 
vindictive passion of a haughty favourite. Xext comes an unex¬ 
pected catastro[)he ; the fall <,>f that proud favourite, not less 'udden 
than his rise, and the no less marvellous succession of Hordecai, a Jew, 
whom he had doomed to destruction, to be Prime Minister in his 
room ; and the execution of Hainan on that very cross which he hud 
set up for Mordecai. 1'hen follows the deliverance of the Jew.'- by a 
marvellous proi'idential interpo.•^ition when on the ver\- brink of 
destruction.” {The Holy r>ible with Commentary, Vol. Ill, p. 35S). 

This marvelloLi.- and providential deliverance is related at length 
in this book and i:- indeed the real motive for it- composition The 
deliverance of the Jew- from the .sanguinary intentions of Human, 
their Amalekite enemy, was celebrated by the institution of the feast 
of Purim; and in order to popularise and perpetuate this feast amono- 
later generations, this Book wa.s evidently written. It has snccceded in 
this object. The Jews htive always venerated it, and thev call it by an 
honourable distinctive epithet, the Megillah or Boll; and it is read every 
year to the present d.ty in their Synagogues at the feast of Purim.‘ But 
in Christian times the Book of Esther seems to have been depreciated. 
“It was not undi.-pute<l -,iy- the late Prof. Hobert'-on Smith (1846- 

‘ i“ It has always been regarded by the Jews as an authentic account of the 
great deliverance which they celebrate annually by the Feast of Purim, and lias 
been placed by some of them in an exceptional position of honour. The'saying is 
attributed to Maimonides that ’in the days of the Messiah the prophetical* books 
and the Hagiographa will be done away with, excepting only Esther, which will 
endure together with the Pentateuch. ’ ” Rawlinson, in ‘ Speaker’s Commentary’ 
Vol. III. p. 472. ’ 
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1894) in his well-known work The Old Testament in the Jeioish 
Churchy “in the early Christian Church, and according to Ensebins, 
Melito, Bishop of Sardis in the middle of the second century, jonr- 
neyed as far as Palestine to ascertain the Jewish Canon of his time, 
and brought back a list, from wliich Esther was excluded (p m ; 
2 nd ed., p. 184). It has, however, been admitted into the Canon 
of the Church, though somewhat gi’ndgingly, by the Protestants, who 
however do not allow the canonicity of a part of the Book, but have 
placed it among the Apocrypha, where it is called “Rest of the chapters 
of the Book of Esther”, since these chapters are supposed to have been 
interpolated. Luther (De Servo Arhitrio, p. 118) expressed the 
wish that the whole of the Book of Esther were excluded from the 
Bible. He is said however to have moditied this opinion later in life. 
The Catholic Church does not think so slightly of the Book and in 
a recent number (July 1905) of the Dublin Review, Father Pope, O.P., 
discusses “ Wliy does the Protestant Church read the Book of Esther ? ” 
Dr. Theodore Nbldeke of Strassburg (b. 1836) gives expres¬ 
sion to the ultra-critical view of some Protestant scholars when in 
the recently published Enajclopcedia Bihliea he says that ‘ the whole 
narrative is fictitious’, and that ‘ the story is in fact a tissue of 
improbabilities and impossibilities.’ (Vol. II, Cols. 1431-2. Art. 
Esther). Another critic, Dr. Henry Smith, tliinks that the story is 
certainly uncritical. “ It was written to justify the adoption of a 
Gentile festival, which seems to have been the New Year of the 
Babylonians or Persians. The matter of the book is taken from 
Babylonian mytliology, though it has been wholly judaized.” {Old 
Testament History, in Clark’s International Theological Library, 
1903, p. 436.) “ Certain critics”, as the late Dr. Karl F. Keil 

of Dorpat (1807-1888) well observes, “ from the second half 
of the last (18th) century and onwards, have thrown doubt 
upon the historical character or the credibility of its contents, and 
have even rejected them altogether. They have done so owing 
to their want of capacity for transferring tliemselves into the spirit 
and character of the oriental circumstances and historical relations 
without which they cannot be rightly estimated ; and consequently 
they have turned what was astonishing to us, and contradictory to 
our manners aod i-elations, into a criterion for rejecting the truth 
of the history. All their objections either proceed from the ignor- 
45 
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ance of the manners of the ancient Persian Empire, and of the 
modes of thinking and acting common among it- despotic rulers ; 
or else they are rooted in misinterpretations of the narrative in the 
book. Yet the substance of it not only does contain a historical 
kernel, since the feast of Purim nni|ne-,tionably originated in Persia, 
and had its occasion in some sucli event; it also manifests itself to be 
credible and historical in all its individual details, the more we careful¬ 
ly ponder the manners of Persia and thoughtfully consider the charac¬ 
ter of Xerxes.” (hitroductinn to Old Testament, Vol. If, p. 122). 

It is safer and sounder to follow the conservative view of the 
Anglican divine, the late Canon Rawlinson (l<S15-iy02) who was in a 
special position to judge, as he wa-' at once a Biblical critic and a 
historian of the Persians {Cf. B'ive. Great Monarchies of the Ancient 
Eastern World, 3 vols.). ’‘The chronological notices in the work 
also exactly fit Xerxes’ history ; and the entire representation 
of the court and kingdom is suitable to his time and character. 
Had the work been composed by a Jewish romancer at the distance 
of a century and a half or two centuries from the events, and been 
merely based upon traditional recollections of a great danger ami a 
great deliverance, it is inconceivable that the character of Xerxes 
should have been so exactly hit off, and that the picture of Persian 
manners should have been at once so vivid and so correct ; it is 
also highly improbable that no mistakes would have been ntade with 
respect to dates, circumstances and persons, such as those which at 
once condemn as unhistoric the apocryphal books of Tobit and 
Judith. ‘ Esther ’ is in fact the sole authority for the period and 
circumstances of which it treats. No ju’ofane writer treats of the 
time in such a way as to admit of comparison with it ; and thus at 
any rate no contradiction is to be found between it and the estab¬ 
lished facts of history. On the contrary, the narrative is in har¬ 
mony with those facts; completes very happily the portraiture of 
Xerxes and his court; agrees with, but goe^ beyond, the descriptions 
of Persian life and manners which have otherwise come down to us ; 
has the air of being by a contemporary ; and if untrue, might easily 
have been proved to be untrue at the time when it was published, 
by reference to the extant ‘ Book of the chronicles of the kings of 
Media and Persia’ which it quote.s.” (Esther, in • Speaker’s Commen¬ 
tary.’ VAl. III. p. 472). It may be observed in passing that there are 
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some further quotations from this ‘‘book of chronicles” in the Apocry¬ 
phal additions to Esther ^vhich are extremely interesting from the 
[)oint of view of history and thro\\’ some light on the government of the 
Persian Empire, e. ij., the letter of Artaxerxes in Chap. 12 Canon 
Puller in ‘ Speaker’s Commentary on the Apocrypha’ \A1. 1. p. 376'. 

That the Jewish festival of Pnrim whose origin and introduc¬ 
tion among the Jews in Persia under King Ahasuerus is commemo¬ 
rated and explained in a striking narrative in the Book of Esther in 
the Old Testament, is connected with and has some resemblance to 
the ancient Persian festival called Parwardigan”, kept up to this 
day by the descendants of these Persians, the modern Parsis of India, 
has been noted by some scholars, especially the learned Orientalist Paul 
de Lagarde (lS27-18hl), Ewald’s successor at Gottingen. But not 
being intimately acc^uaiuted with Persian antiquities and religion, 
and especially owing to a want of knowledge of the Parsi Calendar — 
for as will be seen in the sequel, the (piestion is one mainly con¬ 
nected with chronology and the peculiar observances of the Parsi 
Religion — these scholars have not made their argument in favour 
of their thesis that the Jewish is taken from the Persian or Parsi 
festival, so strong as we could wish, and have left something to be 
desired in the matter of proof. In the present paper an attempt is 
made to sup})ly to some extent this defect by l^ringing my knowledge 
as a Parsi, of Parsi chronology and religion to bear on this subject. 

The eminent Dutch Orientalist and Biblical critic Dr. Abraham 
Kueueu (182S-l.syi) in his great work on the Rciujidn of Israel, savs, 
“ my objection to the interpretation of jn/i /li:</an (or nmli(jau) as a 
spring feast neverthcle-'S retains its full force, since the five intercalary 
days which always belonged to this feast, were not inserted at the end 
of the 12th month (i.e., towards the beginning of spring) till later, and 
at first were placed after the 8th month (Aban)”;and he specially refers 
to Lagarde who gives proof of the fact that in A.D. 565 the inter¬ 
calary days still followed the month Aban. {Relhiloa of Vol. III. 

p. 151.) Now it will be seen that this is written under a misapprehen¬ 
sion. I shall show that though the five intercalary days during which 
this festival of ‘ farwardigau’ was celebrated followed the eighth 
month of the Parsi year called Aban, in A.D. 565, this fact does not 
preclude it from being a spring feast in the time of Ahasuerus when 
the Jews modelled Puriin on it. In fact it will be seen that at the 
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time mentioned in the Book of Esther, the five intercalary days or 
‘ epagominm ’ came at tlie end of the twelfth month and just before 
the beginning of the Parsi year which commenced in spring at the 
vernal equinox. 

Dr. Kuenen again rejects presumably on the same ground an 
etymology of the Hebrew word parini from the Persian word, " bahar 
meaning ‘spring’. Row of course we know that ‘ farioardiijdii does 
not come from bahar but this does not prevent purim coming 
from this root suggested by E. Meier, ( Diet of tlebreu' Roots p. 716), 
though the other suggestion, now commonly accepted, seems to be the 
right one that it comes from a Persian word parch meaning ‘ part, 
portion’^ (Ratvlinson, in Speaker’s Commentary Vol. Ill, p. 199). 
But there is nothing intrinsically against it, though Kuenen says, “the 
resemblance in sound between the two words is much too slight for 
us to consider them to have originally been identical” {[bid. p. 119). 
as both ‘ Purim’ and ‘ Farwardigln’ were originally spring-feasts. 

Again Lagarde denies that ffurdhjaii \va<. anything in common 
with ^ Funcardian' and ‘ Faricardiid. {ttesamelte Abhandhuajen 
p. 163 note 2 and [). 163). And Kuenen remarks on this as follows : 
“ Fancardin is the name of a Persian mouth, the first of the year : 
it is tYVLQ, furdigan cannot be connected with this, for although the five 
intercalary days were afterwards placed at the end of the twelfth 
month, they 'were never reckoned with the first. But in new-Persian 
Fancardian or Faricard/gan are the five intercalary days themselves, 
so called because on tho>e days hgmns (or prayer>) were offercsl up to 
the E^rrers(the spirits of the dead): (Vullcrs, [aido.ni Per.sicu-Lutinnnp 
I. 671). Is there then no connection between turdigaa (a feast of ten 
days including five intercalary days in honour of the dead) and 
furicarduian (also farrardigan), the five intercalary cla}’s cledicateil to 
\X\ii Ferrers or genii ’’’ {op. dt. p. 150 n.) 

There is great blundering here owing to ignorance of the Parsi 

' Ewald, (1803-1875) a high authority as an Orientalist under whom the 
famous A vesta scholar liaug (1837-187G), as well as other eminent scholars like 
Dr. Soldcke, learnt at Gottingen, leans towards this derivation. “ The Persian 
tjp. bahre (connected with the Lat. pars) might be pronounced dialectically 
b ire or p'‘re, and this in the plural form according to Hebrew usage, might easily 
pass into Purim. In the majority of Msn. of the LXX, the word is transformed 
into the semi-Greek Phruniai out of which Josephus makes I'hrouraiiji.” (Hist, of 
Israel, Erg. tr., Vol. V. p, 231 n.) 
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festival ‘ Farwardiftan’. Both La^arde and Kneneii seem not to be 
aware that this festival is kept up to the present day by the Parsis in 
India. The time when I am writiim this is the time of Farwardiyan 
among us in the earlier half of September. Lagarde is acquainted 
with it only through its mention by the Byzantine historian Menander 
Protector in the reign of Chosroes the great or Xoshirwan. He is 
certainly mistaken in denying that ‘furdigau’ has anything in common 
with ‘ Farwardian’, for they are the same. The name of the month 
‘ Farwardin’, the first in the Parsi year, is also coniiectetl with 
‘ Farwardigaii’ as they are both derived from ‘ fravashi ’ or ‘ sj)irits of 
the dead ’. ‘ Furdigau ’ is only the Greek name given by Menander 

to the somewhat longer Persian word ‘ Farwardigan’, very likely a 
mistake in hearing. 

As to the comment of Kuenen, it is to be said that the feast of 
ten days in honour of the dead /s the ‘ Farwardigan’ including the fi\’e 
intercalary clays ‘dedicated to the Fericcrs or genii', /.<?., to tlie Ferwcr.:) 
or Fravashis of the dead. “ During these ten days ”, says Dr. Hang, 
(182G-187G) “ the frohars {^fracar.ihi, frararti) or spiritual representa¬ 
tives, of the deceased ai’e believed to come to the houses ; and the 
days are therefore called Fracard/(/an.” (Fssai/.s on the Faviiis^ 2nd ed. 
p. 129 n.) He elsewhere thus explains these Fravashis or ‘ Frohars’ : 
“ The ‘ Frawardin Yasht’ is dedicated to the }>raise of the Frohars, 
Fravashi in the A vesta (preserved in the name I’hraurtes which is 
I’ravartish in the ancient Persian of the cuneiform inscriptions) which 
means ‘ protector’. These Froliars or protectors, who are number¬ 
less, are believed to be angels, stationed everywhere by Ahura Mazda 
for keeping the good creation in order, preserving it, and guarding it 
against the constant attacks of fiendish powers. Every being of the 
good creation, whether living, or deceased, or still unborn, has its own 
Fravashi or guardian angel who has existed from the beginning. 
Hence they are a kind of prototypes and may be best compared 
to the ‘ ideas ’ of Plato who sii[)posed everything to have a 
double existence, first in idea, secondly in reality. Originally the 
Fravashis represented X)nly the departed souls of ancestors, compar¬ 
able to the pitaras ‘ fiither.s’, of the Brahmans and the }fanes of 
the Romans.” {Ibid. p. 20G). Dr. AVilhelm Geiger of Erlangen 
(b. 1856) develops this latter view in his Ostiranische Ktillur im 
Alterthum in the section on the cult of the Manes. “ The Avesta 
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people speak of the Manes of the dead as the Frarashis. Taken 
strictly, "we must understand by the Fravashi, that divine part in men 
Avhich, existing from eternity to eternity, unites itself only for a 
limited time with the body. Conserpiently there are Fravashis of 
such as are dead, of such as are at this time living, and of such as are 
yet unborn. A > regards the veneration of the ^[anes, naturally those 
of the first class (of the dead) only are meant.” (Vol. II., p. 113). 
Koav it Avill be seen how the festival ‘ in honour of the dead’ is the 
same as that ‘ dedicated to the ferwers or genii’, a fact not known, or 
but dindy su^[)ecced by Biblical scholar? like Kueneii who are conver¬ 
sant with the Jews and their customs alone. 

The fact that the ‘ farwardigan ’ festival in honour of the dead 
lasted for ten days according to Menander — who is very curiously 
knoAvn in history and Byzantine literature as Menander ‘ Protector ’ 
(cf. Prof. Bury in his edition of Gibbon, Vol. V. p. 512) that is, trans¬ 
lated into Avesta, ‘ Fravarshi ’ or ‘ Phraortes ’ which is the surname of 
some Median and Parthian monarchs also — whilst the five intercalary 
days Avere alone dedicated to the ' fraA'ashis ’ seems to have been 
a stone of stumbling in the path of these Biblical scholars. But to 
one Avho is accpiainted Avith Parsi antiquities and the history of our 
religious and other c ustoms, this Avould present no difficulties at all. 
This festiA^al has been one of A-arying length and duration, and in 
our own times many Parsis in India haA^e extended it to seventeen 
or eighteen days; and for some time past a controversy has been 
raging as to the proi)er number of days it should extend. It is a 
matter of history that in early times it lasted for only fiA'e davs, 
the intercalary days at the end of the yeiir, the season of ‘ Hamaspa- 
thmaedha ’ mentioned in Farwardin Yasht, § 49. Then in course 
of time the preceding five days, the last days of the twelfth month 
Avere added to it, to form a festival of ten days’ duration. As to Avhy 
this AA'asdone aa^c Imm an account by Alberuni (971-1039), the most 
scientific and reliable of early Arab Avriters. His celebrated Avork in 
Arabic called Atlmr-iiJ-Baliya, noAv rendered accessible to English 
readers in the translation by Dr. Sachau of Berlin (b. l845), has throAvn 
a most A'aluable light on ancient and mediie\’al Parsi chronology, and 
several points Avhich were formerly obscure are noAV elucidated Avith 
its help. I am enabled to Avrite this paper chiefly OAving to the help 
given by Alberuni^s AVork. Making a someAvhat close study of this book 
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some twelve years iigo as a member of the committee formed in our 
community for the reform of our calendar, I was struck with the fact, 
which I hare endeavoured to make clear in the present^paper, that 
additional arguments could be brought forward in support of the 
view that ‘ Purim ’ is nothing else than a modification of ‘ Farwar- 
■ digan ’ adopted by those of the Jews who still continued to reside 
in Persia, even after the Captivity was over under the great Persian 
monarch Cyrus. Since that time Dr. West (1824-1905) has published 
in the forty-seventh volume of the Sacred Books of the East, his 
remarks on the original establishment of the present Parsi Calendar 
which confirmed my view originally formed with the help of Alberuni. 

Alberuni, writing at the close of the tenth century, thus explains 
how the Parsi festival came to be extended to ten days. “ liegardino- 
these days there has been among the Persians a controversy. Accord¬ 
ing to some, they are the last five days of the Aban, according to 
others they are the Andergah, i.e., the five Epagomina* which are 
added, between Aban and Adar Mah. When the controversy and 
dispute increased, they adopted all (ten) days in order to establish 
the matter on a firm basis, as this was one of the chief institutes of 
their religion, and because they wished to be careful, since they were 
unable to ascertain the real facts of the case. So they called the first 
five days the first Farwardigan, and the following five days the second 
Farwardigan ; the latter however is more important than the former. 
The first day of these Epagomiiue is the first day of the sixth Gaham- 
bar in which God created man. It is called Hamaspatmaedhaem gah.” 
{Chronology of Ancient Nations, tr. Sachau, p. 2l0). Thus originally 
the Farwardigan festival was one of five days only. This assertion of 
Alberuni is confirmed by a sentence in a well-known Parsi religious 
book of the Sassanian times the Mainog-i-Khirad. There the Spirit of 
Wisdom in answer to the enquiry of the Sage who throughout this 
book questions him about various spiritual and other matters, says 
that there are ‘five days devoted to the guardian spirits — Farwardi¬ 
gan’ {ride West’s transh, 8.B.E., Vol. XXtV, p. 100). From internal 
evidence Dr. A. D. Mordtmann supposes that the ‘-Mainog-i-Khirad’ 
was composed towards the close of the sixth century, A. D. 580-590 
(cf. West, ibid, p. xvii). But it must have been earlier, for already in 
the reign of Chosroes the Great (531-579), -Menander says that this 
festiv^al of the Tnxnes was of ten days^ duration as the Byzantine 
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envoys were kept waiting for that period, because the great Sassanian 
king was then engaged in celebrating this festival. Therefore the date 
of the ‘Mainog-i-lvhirad’ inii.st be put earlier than the year of which 
Menander wrote. And the allusion in this book to some wars on 
which Mordtmann relies is, as Dr. West rightly says, ‘too obscure to be 
relied on’ {Ibnl p. xvii.). But it cannot be put much earlier. 

Thus it will be seen tliat the Farwardigan originally, at the time 
when the Puriin festival is said by the author of the Book of 
Esther to liave been be institute 1, laste.l only five days. Purlin lasts 
for two days, the fourteenth and fifteenth of Adar, the last month of the 
Jews. Farwardigan lasted for the five days which were placed at the 
end of the last month of the Persian year. The Persian days were 
days of feasting and joy, and of sending portions one to another and 
gifts to the poor (jSstAer IX, ii). The modern Parsis do what the 
ancient Persians did; during the Farwardigan they distribute gifts to 
the poor and send portions or presents to one another. There is much 
feasting also, although in its origin it is a solemn festival being in 
honour of the spirits of the dead. But the Parsis believe that the 
spirits of the departed or ‘Fravashis’ have power to aid in all good works 
and that they revisit during these days specially their earthly haunts. In 
the Yasht called Farwardin, dedicated to the Fravashis, it is said that 
they come to the village in the season called Hamaspathinaedha. “ They 
roam about there during ten nights, wishing to learn what assis¬ 
tance they might obtain, saying : \Yho will praise us ? Who will wor¬ 
ship (us) 1 Who will adore (us) ? Who will pray (to us) ? Who 
will satisfy (us) with milk and clothes in his hand, with a prayer for 
ria'liteousness ? Whom of us will he call here ? Whose soul is to 
worship you ? To whom of us will he give that offering in order 
to enjoy imperishable food for ever and ever ?” (Haug’s transl. in 
Essays, p. 210 ) The Farwardin Yasht like most other Yashts is a 
poem and we have here a highly poetical account of what the 
Fravashis say and do. They are personified, and all the attributes 
of per,sons are predicated of them here, which, of course, are not to be 
interpreted literally, as that would be against the spirit of true Zoroas¬ 
trianism. Yet the simple-minded ordinary people from early times, took 
all this literally, and made preparations in their houses for the reception 
of these personified Fravashis, and put food and drink and raiments 
for them. Alberuni says : “ During this time people put food in 
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the halls o£ the dead and drink on the roof of the houses, believing 
that the spirits of their dead during these days come out from the 
places of their reward or their punishment, that they go to the dishes 
laid out for them, imbibe their strength and suck their taste. They 
fumigate their houses with juniper, that the dead may enjoy its smell.” 
{Chronology of Ancient Nations, p. 210). The Book of Esther called 
‘ Alegillah ’ or roll, is read and recited by the Jews during the Purim 
festival: while during the Farvardigan the favourite recitation is that 
of the part of the A vesta called Farokhshi dedicated to the Fravashis, 
though both Esther as well as Farokhshi are read at other times also. 

Now to come to the main point that both Purim and Farwardi- 
gan were spring festivals. That Purim is a spring-festival is evi¬ 
dent. It occurs about the middle of Adar, the last month of the 
Jewish Calendar which corresponds to March. But Farwardigan 
is not a spring festival now, as it occurs in the earlier part of 
September. But as ^vill be shown presently, this Persian festival 
did occur in spring at the time when Purim was instituted under 
the circumstances so strikingly narrated in the Book of Esther. 
Our Parsi year is not strictly a solar year, but a little in advance 
of it. Hence in its march through the ages it fails to correspond 
with the seasons, as there is no mode now of keeping the two 
together by intercalating at certain periods the number of days it has 
run in advance of true solar time. But it was not always so. In the 
days of our power, we had a system of intercalation which was 
regularly adhered to, and the neglect of which after the downfall 
of the Sassanian Empire when we became fugitives who knew not 
their own country again, has caused the present confusion in our 
calculations and reckoning, and has caused what is really 
spring to be autumn, and summer to be winter. We had in 
former times not the leap year and did not intercalate every fourth 
year the extra day that we ran in advance. We allowed this extra 
day to accumulate for 120 years, when it grew into a month and then 
eliminated it from our calculations by the intercalation of a whole 
month. The name of this intercalary month was taken from the names 
of the twelve months in succession, so that there was a second 
Farwardiu (the first month of the Parsi year) after 120 years, a 
second Ardibehesht (the second month) after 240 years, and so on 
till there was a second Spendarmad (the twelfth month of our year) 
46 
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after 1440 years. To mark which month had its turn to be counted 
again when the intercalary period came round at the end of 120 years, 
they put the five supplementary or rather complementary days 
required to complete the year of 365 days divided into 12 months 
of 30 days each — days called after the five Gathas —at the end of this 
intercalary month. There they remained for 120 years till the next 
period of intercalation, when they were removed to the end of the 
succeeding month. 

This intercalation was an imperial affair with the Persian 
monarchs and was made with great solemnity. The remarks of 
Alberuni on this intercalation are extremely interesting as well as 
helpful. “ The quarter of a day ”, says he, “ beyond the 865 days, 
they neglected in their computation, till these quarters of a day had 
summed up to the days of one complete month, which happened 
in 120 years. Then they added this month to the other months of 
the year, so that the number of its months became thirteen. This 
month they called Kabisa (intercalary month). And the days of 
this additional month they called by the same name as those of the 
other months. In this mode the Persians proceeded till the time 
when both their empire and their religion perished. Afterwards the 
day quarters were neglected and the years were no longer intercalated 
with them, and therefore they did not return to their original 
condition, and remained considerably behind the fixed points of time 
(/.r., real time). The reason was this that intercalation was an affair 
settled under the special patronage of their kings at a meeting of the 
mathematicians, literary celebrities, historiographers, and chroniclers, 
priests and judges, —on the basis of an agreement of all those regard¬ 
ing the correctness of the calculation, after all the persons I have 
mentioned had been summoned to the royal court from all parts of 
the empire, and after they had held councils in order to come to an 
agreement. On this occasion, money was spent profusely to such 
an extent, that a man who had made a low estimate said, the cost 
had sometimes amounted to a million denars. This same day 
was observed as the most important and the most glorious of all 
festivals j it was called the Feast of Intercalation, and on that day 
the king used to remit the taxes to his subjects. The reason why 
they did not add the quarter of a day every fourth year as one 
complete day to one of the months or to the Epagominas, was this 
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that according to their views, not the days, but only the months are 
liable to be intercalated, because they had an aversion to increasing 
the number of the days ; this was impossible by reason of the 
prescription of the law regarding the days on which zemzenvx 
(whispering prayer) must be said, if it is to be valid. If the number 
of the days be increased by an additional day, the order of the days 
of zemzema according to the law is disturbed.” 

As to the intercalary month Alberuni says : “ People relate that 
when Zoroaster arose and intercalated the years wdth the months, 
which by that time had summed up from the day-quarters, time 
returned to its original condition. Then he ordered people in all 
future times to do with the day-quarters the same as he had done, 
and they obeyed his command. They did not call the intercalary 
month by a special name nor did they repeat the name of another 
month, but they kept it simply in memory from one turn to another. 
Being, however, afraid that there might arise uncertainty as to the 
place where the intercalary month would have again to be inserted, 
they transferred the five Epagomime, and put them at the end of 
that month, to which the turn of intercalation had proceeded on the 
last occasion of intercalating. And, as this subject was of great 
importance and of general use to high and low, to the king and to 
the subjects, and, as it is required to be treated with knowledge, 
and to be carried out in conformity with nature (he., with real 
time) they used to postpone intercalation, when its time 
happened to occur at a period when the condition of the empire 
was disturbed by calamities; then they neglected intercalation as long, 
until the day-quarters. Or on the otlier hand, they anticipated inter¬ 
calating the year at once by two months, when they expected that 
at the time of the next coming intercalation circumstances would 
distract their attention therefrom, as it has been done in the time 
of Yazdajird bin Sapur, for no other motive but that of precaution. 
That was the last intercalation which they carried out, under the 
superintendence of a Dastur called Yajdajird Alhizari. Hizar was 
an estate in the disti’ict of Istakhar in Ears from which he received 
his name. In that intercalation the turn had come to Aban Mah; 
therefore the Epagoraiiuu were added at its end, and there they 
have remained ever since on account of their neglecting intercalation.” 
{pii. (lit. pp. 54-56.) 
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Here we have definite historical information about the time when 
the last intercalation was performed. Elsewhere Alberuni repeats 
this : “ We are informed by traditions, the correctness of which is 
proved by their mutual agreement, that the last intercalation was carri¬ 
ed out at the time of Yazdajird ben Shapur and that the Epagomime 
were put at the end of that month, to which the turn of intercalation 
had come, vi'., the eighth month (Abau Mali)” (p. 121), Now who 
was this Yazdajard bin Shapur who is mentioned here ? There was no 
king of this name who can be literally bin Shapur or the son of Shapur, 
Yazdajard I. was the son of Varahan or Bahrain IV and grandson of 
Shapur II. But he could not have been the king who made the 
last intercalation, because he was not a staunch Zoroastrian and ‘his 
memory is branded with the well-deserved epithet of Al-Athim, the 
Wicked’, as Canon Rawlinson (1815-1902), the historian of these 
Sassanide monarchs, says. He was so favourably inchned during a part 
of his reign towards the Christians that he even contemplated seeking 
admission into the Church by the door of Baptism.’ {Seventh Oriental 
Monarchy p. 274). He also ‘convinced of the truth of Christianity, 
commenced a persecution of the Magians and their most powerful 
adherents which caused him to be held in detestation by his subjects 
and has helped to attach to his name the epithet of the harsh and the 
wicked.’ He afterwards, it is true, persecuted the Christians also ; but 
thus gave both parties reason to hate him, and he ‘earned and acquired 
a unanimity of execration which has but seldom been the lot of per¬ 
secuting monarchs.’ {Ibid^ p. 276). He could thus hardly have been the 
monarch who performed the great religious ceremony of intercalation. 

The person, 1 think, was Yazdajard II., the son of Varahan V. 
The '‘bin Shapur’ of Alberuni means, as it sometimes does, not the actual 
son but the descendant of Shapur, whose name is connected with him as 
that of an illustrious ancestor. This Yazdajard was a very zealous Zoro¬ 
astrian and a consistent but bitter and successful persecutor of Christ¬ 
ianity, which he for a time stamped out in his dominions and in Armenia, 
He was exactly such a monarch as could have carried out the inter¬ 
calation enjoined by religious practice. He reigned from 440 to 457 
A.D. If we count backwards from the time of Yazdajard II., inter¬ 
calating the extra month at its proper period of 120 years — though 
it is evident from Alberuni that this was not always done at its 
exact time but sometimes sooner and sometimes later — we find that 
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at the time v/heu Purim is said by the Book of Esther to be instituted 
—‘ in the twelfth year of King Ahasuerus’ {Esther III. 7.)— the five 
Epagomena) during which the fe.stivalof Farwardigan,as we have seen, 
occurreil, were placed at the end of Speudarmad, the twelfth or last 
month of the Persian year. Consequently, the Farwardigan festival 
was immediately before the vernal equinox when the Persian year 
commenced This is confirmed by the somewhat diiferent calculation 
of Dr. West, according to whom the Persian calendar was established 
by Darius Hystasjtes, about the year 505 B. C. From tiiat date till 
120 years afterwards, the Epagomeme were placed at the natural end 
of the year, that is, after Speudarmad the twelfth montli. 120 years 
after, that is to say in 385 B. C., Farwardin l)eing the first intercalary 
month, the Epagomena; were placed at its end, till they were removed 
after the next 120 years, /. r., 255 B.C., to the cad of Ardibehesht, the 
second intercalary month, and so on till the time of Yazdajard, when 
Alberuni says, they came to be placed at the end of kban, the eighth 
month. 

King Ahasuerus mentioned in Esther is, by almost common con¬ 
sent among Biblical scholars, taken to be Xerxes, the sou and 
successor of Darius Hystaspcs. On this point we may quote the ^•iew 
of Dr. Samuel Davidson (1807-1808), one of the acutest and soundest 
of Biblical critics, as given in his valuable Introduction to the Old 
Testament : The only probable opinion i^ that which identifies 

Ahasuerus with Xerxe.s ; as Joseph Scaliger, Drusius, Pfeilfer, 
Daunhauer, Carpzor, Ju.sti, Jahu, Eichhorn, Gesenius, and most 
modern critics believe.” (Vol. II. p. 156).'' He w’cll says that what 

‘ Dr. Davidson thus disposes of tho various other identifications of Ahasuerus 
proposed by other scholars : 

“Great diftorence of opinion has existed respecting the Ahasuerus of the 
book of Esther. Ho was not Cambyses, because the length of his reign forbids; 
nor Darius the Mede, who after subduing Babylon and enlarging his territories 
lived no more than two years. Nor was he Astyagos, Darius’ son-in-law, because 
the extent of Ahasuerus' empire does not agree with the small dominion belong¬ 
ing to Astyagos. Nor does Artaxorxes Longimauus suit; though Josephus, 
Petavius, Lightfoot, Lo Clerc, Pridoaux, Hales, and others fix upon him. The 
favour shown to the Jews by him, above all other kings that reigned in Persia, 
is not a proof that they had in his days, such an advocate as Esther to intercede 
for them. In the book of Nehemiah it is never hinted that his queen was a 
Jewess, though she is mentioned (ii. 6), and the character of Artaxerxes does not 
accord with that of Ahasuerus in this book. Still less will any other Artaxorxes 
agree ; whether Mnemon as Jerome and Eusebius suppose ; or Ochus as L. Capellus 
conjectures. The name Artaxerxes is always written in Scripture Artachshashta 
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most favours the identity of Xerxes with Ahasuerus is similarity of 
character. On this similarity of chai'acter Canon Rawlinson who was, 
as we have already said, both a Biblical scholar as well as the historian 
of these Persian kings, has some pertinent remarks in his Bampton 
Lectures: “ ^\'e are at once struck with the strong resemblance which 
his character bears to that assigned by the classical writers to the cele¬ 
brated son of Darius. Proud, self-willed, amorous, careless of contraven¬ 
ing Persian customs; reckless of human life, yet not actually blood¬ 
thirsty; impetuous, facile, changeable, the Ahasuerus of Esther corres¬ 
ponds in all respects to the Greek portraiture of Xerxes, which is not 
the mere picture of an Oriental despot, but has various peculiarities 
wliich distinguish it even from other Persian kings.” {Bampton Lec- 
tures, p. 186). Moreover, Ahasuerus, as Vaux says, is the natural Hebrew 
form of the Persian K.hshayarsha (A7icient History froyn the Monuments : 
Persia p. 50) which the Greeks represented by Xerxes, (cf. Rawlinson, 
Speaker’s Comment. Vol. Ill 4:22). Xerxes reigned for twenty years 
from 486 to 466-5 B.C. and consequently the twelfth year of his reign 
would be 474 B.C. In that year and for many years after, as we have 
seen, the Epagomema?, the five days of the Farwardigan, were placed 
at the end of Spendarmad, the last month of the Persian year ; and 
consequently they just preceded the vernal equinox, in March, when 
the New Year commenced. Hence both the Farwardigan and Purim 
were at their origin spring festivals, held about the time of the 
vernal equinox in the reign of Xerxes. Moreover, just as Spendar¬ 
mad was the last month of the Persians, Adar in which Purim 

not Ahasuerus. Besides, chronology does not allow of the hypothesis. Others 
think that Darius Hystaspes is meant, and identify Esther with his wife Atossa. 
But no Darius is ever called Ahasuerus in Scripture, though the name often occurs. 
Atossa had four sons by Darius, all born after he had ascended the throne; and 
therefore she could not be queen Vashti whom the king divorced in the third year 
of his reign. It is true that Ahasuerus is said to have laid a tribute on the land 
and the isles (Esther x.) and that the same is said of Darius Hystaspes by 
Herodotus; but Strabo ascribes this to Darius Longimanus; and it seems that 
Darius is there put by mistake of the transcribers for Artaxerxes. Neither Darius 
Hysta.spes’ character, nor his conduct towards the Jews, corresponds with what 
the book of Esther relates of Ahasuerus. The names of his counsellors in 
Herodotus are not the same as the names of them here. We cannot therefore 
assent to this view, though it is held by TJssher, Dupin, F. Spanheim, Luther, 
and others. Nor was he Cyaxares, the son of Phrartes as Nickes tries to show. 
The only probable opinion is that which identifies Ahasuerus with Xerxes.” (Intro¬ 
duction to Old Testament, Yol. II. 1.55-6.) 
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occurred, was the last or twelfth month of the Jews, whose year at 
that time also commenced in spring about the time of the vernal 
equinox with the month Nisan. “ Moses appointed” says Josephus, 
“that Nisan should be the first month for their festivals because he 
brought them out of Egypt in that month; so that this month 
began the year as to all the solemnities they observed to the honour 
of God.” {Antiquities uf the Jeics^ I. iii. 3.) The Jews began their 
civil and ecclesiastical years at either spring or autumn at various 
periods of their history. From the sixth to the first century B.C. 
this year began in spring under Babylonian and Persian influence 
(K. Marti in Encyclopaedia Biblica, Vol. IV, col. 536S). This was 
the case at the time of Esther, and we distinctly see the Persian 
influence. Purim and Farwardigan both fell then in March and 
were separated by only a few days. Purim "nas on the lith ami 15th 
of the twelfth mouth, while Farwardigan was daring the five days 
which followed the twelfth month. 

Dr. Zimmern traces the origin of Purim to the Babylonian New 
Year's festival celebrated with great pomp and mirth in the opening 
clays of Nisan. (M. Clymont in Dr. Hasting’s Did. of the Bible^ Vol. 
IV, p. 175). But we need not seek for Babylonian influence in this, 
for here too we can explain this by direct Persian influence under 
which many of the Jews were at the time of Esther. The Persian 
New Year’s festival of the Navroz was famous for its pomp and 
magnificence, and it immediately followed the Farwardigan. This 
festival began when the five days of the Farwardigan were over, 
and it was an occasion of great mirth and joy as it symbolised the 
renovation of creation by the death of winter and birth of spring. 
If some scholars must needs find a legendary origin for Purim, they 
need not go to Babylon in search of such a legend. If in the 
celebration of this feast, some see a Babylonian mythical assembly of 
the gods, supposed to be held in a mysterious spot in the Far East, 
which again has its prototype in a convivial assembly of the gods on 
the eve of creation, at which Marduk(cf. Mordecui of Esther) will over¬ 
come the rival power Tiamat (cf. Haraan of Esther) and carry out 
the work of creation, similar legends can be found in Persian 
mythology also to suit their fancy. But if an obvious explanation 
can be found on the surface, why go deeper ? 


R. P. Kaekaeia, 



SOME NOTES ON PERSIAN MELODY-NAMES 
OF THE SASANIAN PERIOD. 


It is a well-known fact that music has played a very promi¬ 
nent part in the Sjisanian Empire. According to Mas‘udi (Bar- 
bier de Meynard II, p. 153), Ardeshir Papakan, the founder of the 
Sasanian dynasty, divided the ministers and other dignitaries of 
the Empire into seven classes, of which the fifth was made up of 
“the singers, virtuosos and all who pursued the art of music”. 
Bahram Gor made some alterations in the class of musicians, but 
Khusraw Amisharwan re-established the organisation of Ardeshir. 
When the king received his favourite attendants in private, the 
keeper of the curtain, the so-called “khurram-bash” had the charge 
of inviting the present courtiers to sing or play such and such a 
song or air. (Mas‘udi, Barbier de Meynard II, p. 158.) In a bas- 
relief from the Sasanian period (Elandin et Coste pi. 10), which re¬ 
presents a scene from the wild boar-hunting of the king, we see 
several boats containing harp-playing women. 

Probably this cultivation of music was not confined to court- 
life, but generally characteristic of the Iranian people. Unfortu¬ 
nately, we have but very little knowledge about that feature of Old 
Iranian art. Hammer, Kiesewetter, Land and others have written 
about the Perso-Arabian musical system, which, though variously 
altered in the course of time, has certainly its roots in the Sas^ 
nian civilisation. But ‘ musical system ’ is merely the skeleton. 
Only the living melody makes that branch of mathematics a popu¬ 
lar art. It would be very interesting, if some one were to gather 
and examine the popular melodies which are still living in Persia, 
and to state the names of these melodies, so that we might com¬ 
pare them with the old names of melodies preserved in literature. 
It would be interesting, too, to compare such Persian melodies 
with music from other parts of the Orient, wherever the influence 
of Persian civilisation has made itself felt. Certainly the medije- 
val Perso-Arabian music has not disappeared; nowhere have tradi¬ 
tions maintained themselves more stubbornly than in the Orient. 
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For want of a notation-system the teachers of music of the Islami- 
tic Orient have faithfully transmitted their art to each other from 
Sfeneration to sfeneration. And there is no doubt that the music 
of the Abbasid Caliphate, that refined music about which Ibn 
Khordadhbeh (Mas‘udi, Barbier de Meynard, VIII, 90 sqq.) makes 
so fine a speech before the Caliph Mu‘tamid, dates back, essentially, 
to the old Persian kingdom. Thus I think it would be possible 
in many places in the Islamitie Orient to find remnants of Sasanian 
music, if an orientalist who should be a good scholar equally in 
oriental languages and in music, were.to take up such investiga¬ 
tions. 

Most of the Sasanian melodies, the names of which are preserved 
by Arabian and Persian writers, are ascribed to Barbadh or Pahla- 
badh, the famous court-musician of Khusraw Parvezh Like many 
court-musicians from the later Islamitie period, Barbadh was at 
the same time a poet, a compositor and a performer. For the 
banquets of the king he had, as the “ Tarikh-i-guzida ” of Ham- 
dulliih Mustawfi informs us, 360 melodies, one for each day in the 
yeaP, but the “ Guzida ” does not give us the names of these 360 
melodies. Another Arabian author, Ath-ThaVilibi (d. A. D. 
1038) relates how Barbadh, as yet unknown to the king, gains the 
king’s highest favour by performing three airs ; the Yazddn dfe- 
rfi/A, the Partaic-i-farkhdr^ which “gives a delight as that of 
wealth after poverty”, and the Sahz andar sahz, which he executes 

* Mr. E. G. Browne has gatliered in the J. R. A. S., 1899, p. 54 sqq., the most 
important notices about Barbadh given by Arabian and Persian writers. A fuller 
list is presented in Browne’s “ Literary History of Persia”, vol. I., p. 14, n. 3. 

2 The old Persian year consisted of 12 months of 30 days each = 360 days plus 
5 ‘ epagomente ’ which were added to the last month and did not count in popular 
reckoning. The idea “ as many as days in the year ” was very common in an¬ 
cient Persia when the year was always reckoned to 360 days. Artaxerxes II. and 
Darius III. are said to have possessed 360 wives each (Plutarch : Artaxerxes 27, 2 
and Curtins III, 3. 24). Strabo mentions a Persian .song in which 360 ways to use 
the palm-tree are enumerated. The Syriac version of the romance of Alexander of 
the Pseudo-Callisthenes, which is translated from a Pahlavi version no longer ex¬ 
tant, mentions some large silver globes, each of which would hold 360 measures 
of wine (Budge: Alexander the Great, being the Syr. version of the Pseudo-Cal¬ 
listhenes, p. 133). In the Arabian romance of‘Umar aa-Nu‘man, which is inserted 
in some editions of the Arabian Nights, ‘Umar is said to have had 360 concubines, 
one for each day in the year ; the motive has certainly been borrowed from Persia, 
as Arabs themselves have a lunar year of 354 days. 

47 
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in such a manner that he fascinates all the audience by the 
plaintive sounds of the strings and by his gentle modulations”. 
(Ath-Tha'alibi: f/ist. des Rols dea Rcrscs, pidd. et trad. p. Zoten- 
herg, p. 694 sqq.). According to Firdawsi, the melodies performed 
by Barbadh on that occasion were Khinsraicuni (see later on ; in 
other texts, I'ahlaicdm), Dddh dferldh (/. e., Yazdan fiferidh), 
Peihar-i-gurd (“ the fight of the hero”, “ so called owing to the 
accompanying v/ords”) and Sahz dar sab:. The descriptions given 
by Tha'iilibi and Firdawsi j^rove that the names in question signify 
song-melodies and not keys, as the ‘‘Ushshdq , the Xoirru: and 
other musical terms from a more modern period. 

Of the above-mentioned airs, one - the Sabz [anjdar sabz — is 
to be found among the thirty melody-names enumerated by the 
author of the “Burhan-i-qatk ” under the heading “ si lahn”.^ The 
thirty airs in question were composed by Bfirbadh for the King 
Khusraw, and their names are arranged alphabetically as in the 
“ Burhan-i-qati‘ ”. 

- S m " ^ 

0-i.A — (A** b 

—j hj'" d bJ —A V-" or V'*’ JO ciJii' — 

Jd- ^ >5 j j f .5 b —J JS u> — ^ 

j — <'j I 0 j —• ijMji b — j — ^ J I4 

— IS i5 b J^ or li J b —q Jd^"-"* 

The author adds that Niz/imi mentions these airs in his 
“Khusraw Ave Slilrin’'’, but that he omits three names, r/j. di-*!, 

cO djb-ijj , and introduces instead of them the four 
names : jjjZ j ^, <^j j , jjj and L^jd'*'®-^ 1 but then there 

AAmuld be 31 names, AA’hile the “ lahn ” are commonly knoAA'n as beinw 
30 in number. 

Under the heading “Khusrawani ”, the author of the “ Bur- 
han-i-qati‘ ” says that that name signifies one of Bfirbadh’s airs 
(lahn) which Avas composed in rhythmical prose, and Avhich con¬ 
tained good Avishes and praise of KhusraAv. That air could not be 
placed Avith the ordinary lahn, because these AA'ere only 30 in num¬ 
ber, and the name " Khusrawani ” AA’as not among them. 

» In these 30 melodies we have evidently one for each day of the ancient Per¬ 
sian month. 
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This notice in the “Burlnln-i-qiiti‘ ” is probably not quite exact. 
There must have been several Khusrawanis Ath-ThaMlibi 
says that Barbadh is the compositor of the “ Khusrawanis ” which 
“ are executed often, still in our days, in the banquets of kings, 
and other great men”. ‘Awfi ctills them \ and no 

doubt we have here Avhat Mas'udi in a very important passage calls 
ixi'jlj I I “the royal melodies”. The text of Mashidi runs 
as follows^ : ...And from them (the Persians) come the keys, the 
rhythms, the use of codas and the ro^ml melodies. These are 
seven in number h The first is Sekdf, which is commonly used, 
when connections are established between canals ^ ...is most 

expressive from its codas, and most energetic; . offers the 

greatest abundance of beauties in its modulation and has the great- 
est extent in its ascending and descending scales ; Mddhdrusndn is 
the most grave ; Sdiijddh delights the souls ; Shurn is touching 
and grave, andc;*^*-f^^ (in other texts is composed with 

shakes and in a single key. 

Two of the seven names are lost, and the others are more or 
less corrupt. Only one of them is mentioned elsewhere, viz., Slsum 
which appears twice in the Diwan of Miniichihri as Shhhum. 
Sdigddh, {a might possibly be a misrepresentation of an original 
Shdiiji'in this word is used, according to the “Burhan-i-qati‘”, 

to signify one of the treasures of Khusraw Parvez, and, as wo 
shall see, several of the treasures of that king are celebrated in the 
airs of Barbadh. The dictionaries know a word Sekdf with the 
sio’nification “ a clew of silk, a,s taken from the cones”, and a word 
SuMfe that signifies a musical plectrum or bow. The signification 
of Mddhnrnsndn is entirely obscure.' 

^ See the paper of Browne in the J.R.A.S., 1899. 

’ Ed. Barbier de Meynard VIII, p. 90. 

® Evidently one for each day in the week. 

* It is quite possible that the solemn opening of a new canal was celebrated 
with music. See the notice of Tabari (Noldeke, p. 304) to the effect that Khusraw 
Parvez convoked the musicians in order to celebrate the completion of a dam. 

® Al-Bayhaqi gives us the names of some minstrels of the Sasanian period. 
These names, as cited by Browne, (Lit. Hist., I., p. 18) are: Afarin, Khusrawani and 
Madharastani. Might not the names be misunderstood musical terms? Afarin 
which signifies “praise, blessing”, would be a very intelligible melody-name, 
Khi'sraii'f'nii is, as we have seen, the designation of each of the seven royal airs, 
and Mddharust'hii looks very much like a variant o£Midh'inisndn. 
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In the Di'wan of Minuchihri, the Ghaznawid eourt-jK^et, 
we find a great number of old Persian melody-names. Among 
them is, as above-mentioned, one of the seven “ royal songs”, and 
further fourof the 30 lahn of the ‘■Burhan-i-qati‘ {Servistun, >err- 
i-sehi, Ganj-i-hddh\^(iiccircl\, G(Uij-i-(jdir) undone of those of the list of 
Nizami {\^Ghunche-i-~\ Kahhi-dnri). It is noteworthy, too, that we 
find here the name Rht, which signifies also the fourth ot the 
twelve Maqitmat or principal keys in the Arabian musical system. 
As a great many names of keys in the Arabian and later Persian 
systems remind us of— even if they are not identical with the 
Sas^nian melody-names which have conic down to us, it is a very 
tempting theory that the keys are named after such of the old 
airs as were composed in those keys. 

The melody-names mentioned by Mimichihn' are the following : 


Diwan 1, 31 ; 



2, 5: 

\ j - ? i t,® 


7, .54 : 



11, 10 : 



12, 20 : 

j V j — j 1 jj f 


16, 18 : 

til b yd b — 


17, 39: 



18, 0 ; 

jbv4"" £b—•—(or 

40, 14 and 00, 0.5.) 

_ j 1 , Hoe 

• 40, 13-17 : 

ii! 1 — I.1 j 1 O.i"’- 





* — (i!b_54-^ b — ^ b"?' 




)j J b 

•5<5, 30 : 

(or more correctly, )—■ 

[ J.'W ]“ 


tAU"*—<. 5 b-^ (Thi.s nariK', a-; alhidin;^' to 
legend, imi-t lie iio.st-8a'unian.) 

an Arabian 

.50, 14 : 

^-3 1 


.58, 30 : 



03, 09 : 



00, 6.5-00 : 

J.xy 0 j 1 — 1^ .Vc-1 ,XX4X^ 


08, 10-18 



Finally, I shall try to arrange the wliolo of that material of 
Sasfinian melody-names in categories, adding explanatory notes 
where I can. 
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I. 

The Seven Khusrawvnis of Barradii. 

(Khusraiv-iiirs or royal airs). 

1. Sekdf. Commonly used, when eomieclioiis are established 

between canals. 

2 .Expressive and energetic. 

3 .Containing beauties of modulation and a groat extent 

in its ascending and descending scales. 

4. Aludhunhnciji (?) Grave. 

5. Sdlijudh or perhaps Shdigdn. Delighting the souls. 

G. Shishvm. Touching and grave. 

7 . or (0 Composed with shakes and in a single 

key. 

II. 

The Thirty Lahn of Bakbadh and Other Melodies 

(among which are perhaps some of Barbadh’s 365 melodics for 
the days of the year.) 

1. Religions hjmns (?r airs. 

To this category belongs probably : 

Yazdun dferldh. “ God has created”. 

Vesta, i.e. “Avesta”. 

2. Royal hymns, or airs in praise of the hiag, 
his queen Shirin and his treasure. 

Khusrau:. The t5A~^ of Miniichihri'. 

Bdgh-i-shahriydr. “ The garden of tlie king”. 

Bdgh-i-shirin. “ The garden of Shin'n ’. 

Aurangi. “ The throne-air”. 

Takht-i-Tdrph'si. “The air of the throne Taqdis”. This throne 
has been described in great detidl by Tha‘;tlibi and 
Firdawsi. It was constructed by Jahn Berzin in the 
time of the legendary king Fen'diin and destroyed by 
Alexander, and it was only the king Kliusraw 
Parvez who succeeded in rebuilding the throne from 
the remaining fragments. The Taqdi's was of ivory 
and teak-tree, adorned with silver and gold, ISO 
cubits long, by 130 cubits broad, by 15 cubits high, 
surmounted b}^ a canopy of gold and lapis-lazuli, on 
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which were represented the vault of heaven and the 
stars, the Signs of the Zodiac and the seven Idshwers^ 
(parts of the world), and further, the “former kings” 
amidst scenes of festivals, battle, and hunting. A 
special mechanism indicated the hours of the day. 
The throne was entirely covered with four carpets of 
brocade, embroidered with gold and adorned with 
pearls and rubies, each of those carpets symbolising 
one of the four seasons. 

ShalnUz. Shabdez Avas the name of KhusraAv Parvcz’s 
favourite horse. Khusraw loved this horse Avith such 
passion, that he SAVore that Avhosoever should bring 
the tidings of its detith, should die. Shabdez died, 
and the Master of the Horse prayed Barbadh to make 
it knoAvn to the king in a song. The singer did so, 
and KhusraAV divined the purport and cried : “Woe 
unto thee ! Shabdez is dead !” Barbadh ansAvered : 
“ It is the king AA’ho sayeth it.” (See BroAvne, Lit. 
Hist. I, p. 17 and the article of the same author in 
the J. R. A. S., 1899, p. 54 sqq.). 

Ilaft gcinj. “ The seven treasures.” KhusraAV Parvez had 
seven treasures, Avhose names are given by PirdaAVsih 
Three of these treasures have their special airs, viz : 

(jcinj-i-hdclh'i >rard. The treasure that the wind has brought. 
The history of this treasure, according to Tha'alibi, 
runs as folloAA's; When Shahrbariiz, the general of 
KhusraAV Parvez, advanced against Egypt and des¬ 
patched an army against Constantinople, the Em¬ 
peror prepared for flight and put his treasures on 
board a ship, amongst Avhich Avas a cross said to be 
that of Christ. The ship AAms brought by the wind 
into the hands of Shahrbaraz, who sent the treasure 
to the king. 

* Ed. ofMohl. In some oriental editions of Firdawsi, eight treasures are enu¬ 
merated, and that version is followed by the author of the “ Burhan-i-qdti‘” (see 
the article xiie melody-name “ Haft ganj” by Minuchihri proves that 

the text of Mohl has the older and better reading. Probably the eighth treasure 
jU is only a misreading and a doubling of which is often called 

simply b . 
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Ganj-i-i/dw. “ The treasure of the ox A merchant plough¬ 
ing ^yith two oxen, his ploug’"-share struck against the 
ear of a jar. Ho reported the affair to the king who 
ordered an investigation, hj which a hundred jars 
full of gold, silver and jewels were found. This trea¬ 
sure had been buried bj'' Alexander and carried his 
seal. Having presented tlie finder with one of the 
jars, Khusraw built for tlio others a treasury called 
“ Ganj-i-gaw(Tha'alibf.) 

Ganj-i-sithhte. ‘‘ The weighed treasure”, according to the ex¬ 

planation of the “ JBurhan-i-qari'”. I have found no 
further information about this treasure. 

T((lht-i-Ardeshtr. “■ The throne of Ardeshir”. Ardeslu'r Baba- 
kiin was the founder of the Sasanian dynasty. 

3. Compositions on motives from the legendary 
history, and heroic airs. 

Aytii'i-Jamshedh. The law of Jamshedh”. Jamshedh, the 
fourth king from tlie beginning of human history, was 
the greatest civilizer among the legendary kings. 

Ganj-i-Fnriddn. “ The treasure of Faridiin,” who conquered 
the foreign usurper Dahfik. 

Kin-i-Iraj. “ The vengeance for Iraj.” Iraj, the son of 
Faridiin and his heir as king over Iran, is murdered by 
his brethren Tiir and Salm, but later on avenged by 
his daughter’s sou Miniichihr. 

Non-rii:-i-Kai Llobddh. ‘‘ The New Year festival of Kai 
Qobadh”, first king of the Kaiaiiian dynasty. 

lluqqe-i-Kdviis. “ The cup of [Ka'] Kawus”, son and succes¬ 
sor of Kai Qob'idh. The use of the Arabic word huqqe 
shows that the name is corrupt. 

Siydwushdn. “ The air of Siyawush.” The tragic fate of 
Siyawush, son of Kcxi Kiiwus, must have been an 
excellent theme for a compositor. 

lun-i-Siydirush. “ The vengeance for Sijniwush” as executed 
by his son Kai Khusraw, 

Kai Khusraici. “ The air of Kai Khusraw.” 

Dif-i-Rakhsh. ‘'The word dif is oKscure. Rakhsh is the name 
of the celebrated horse of Ru.stam, the national hero of 
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Iran aiul subject king' of the province of SejesUn. 
Afsnr-i-Se(jzi. ‘‘ The ciwn of Sejestan,” perhaps with refer¬ 
ence to Rustam and his ancestry. 

Peihir-i-ijurd. “ The fight of the hero/' 

.yzddhirur. ‘‘ The nobleman.'’ 

Sarl'ash. The proud man.”* 

Spa/tbadlidn. " The air of the general. " 

4. *l/r.s in praise of nature, specially the spring. 
Xoir-luthdr'i. “ The new spring air.” 

Noicrih-i-huzurg. “ The great N^ew Year festival. 
Su~-i-Xo)rr/h. “Preparations for the N^ew Year festival.” 
Also called simply “ Nowriiz”, the second of the lahn 
accurding to Xiz'imi. 

Mihrgdnl. “ The autumn festival air.” 

Mihrgdn-i-l'Iiurde. “ The little autumn festival.” 

Sab: dnr sab:. “Green upon green.” 

Salc-i-hahdr or Sahze-i-hahdr. “The verdure of spring.” 
Gtd-niish. “ The sweetness of the rose.” 

Sarcistun. " The cypress-garden.” 

Sarv-i-sehi. “ The straight cypress.” 

Sarc-i-sitdh. “ The silver cypress.” 

Kahb-i-dari. The heath-cock” (Tetrao-gallus Caspius). 
]’dU:bdn. “ The gardener.” 

A*rdIfish-i-l‘huI'-diidh. '* The beauty of sunshine.” 

Mdh-bar-kuhdn. “ The moon upon the mountains.” 

Arjane. “ Arjaiie” is the name of a desert in Ears. 

5. Wine-airs. 

Bah-i ruh. “ Tlie wine of the soul.” The words rah and nih 
being Arabic, the name must be corrupt, if it is not 
a translation of a Pahlavi name. The “ Burh^n-i- 
qati*” mentions Ihih as a melody-name. 

Nushm-bdde or Bdde-i-nhshin. “The sweet wine.” 

6. Airs in praise of enjoyment of life in general, 
some of irhich had probably an erotic character, 
llushan-cherdijh. “ The resplendent lamp.” 
Shddurirdn-i-inarvdridh. Barbadh had given this melody the 

» Or perhaps to read “ Sargash ”, and so called after the minstrel of Khusraw 
Parvc'z eclipsed by Barbadh. 
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name Shadurwaii, because he had composed it below 
the Shiidurwan'’ (the curtain at the door of the 
royal palace). One day, the master performed the 
air before the king, who was much pleased and offered 
to Bfirbadh a dish full of pearls {man-dr id). After 
that event, the air was called Shddnr/ri'ia-rmnrvi'irid. 
(Burh:in-i-qdti'). 

Mushk-dane. “ The grain of musk 

Moshk-mdll. Rublnng with musk". 

Partau;-i-Farkhdr. ‘‘The splendour of Farkhfir". Farkhar 
is the name of a legendary city famous for the beauty 
of its inhabitants, and has also tlie signification of an 
idolatrous temple. 

Nushdehindn. The [beloved] ones whose lips are sweet as 
honey 

Farrukh-nh. “ The ha^jpy day 

Farrukhshah or Shab-i-fcirrukh. “ The haj^py night 

Edmish-i-jdn ov Rdmiih-djek'ni, “The joy of the soulor 
“ The joy of the world”. 

Marvdyi-]uk. “ The good omen ” . 

7. dielodies whose motives caimot he defined. 

NUnn'iz. “Midday”, also a name oLSejestan. 

Nuqfisi. “ The air of the rattle”. The micjus is a sort of 
rattle used by the Eastern Christians instead of a bell. 
The name of this air is probably post-S;is;inian. 

Qnfi-i-rthni. “ The Greek padlock”’ (.f). The word qajl being 
Arabic, tlie name must be corrupt. 

Fast. “ The right”. 

Mdddeh. “ Subject”, “ Material ” (Arabic word). 

Zir-i-Qrdsardn. “ The treble of the Crescars.” {'.) 

GdvAzane. 

S'lirdr-tir. 

Sliokkar-tawm. 

CtdJiis. Signification obscure or doubtful. 

Ashkane. 

Beshkane. 

Bdruzane. 

Arthur Christensen. 
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THE PAHLAVI TEXT OF THE ORMAZD YASHT- 


(Edited fdom Fifteen Ancient 


Dnstnv Hoshang Jamasp’^ li£e-ioiio- work Avas in the domain o£ 
Pahlavi literature which <till offer', a Acide held o£ aiTive A\'ork for 
Iranian scholar.s. From the time of tlie publication of his An tJhl 
Pa/i/urZ-Fcr-tou/tV/wsur//in . in 1870 collaboration AA’irh Dr. IMartiu 
Haug, to the day of the issue of his last \A'ork, the lkoc/7/d7, aa'IucIi ap¬ 
peared shortly before his dcadi, Dastur Hoshang’s interest in Pahlavi 
research Avas undagging. 

In response, therefore, to the invitation of tlie enthusiastic mem- 
Iters of the Gatha Soeiety to contribute something to tlie A'olnme com¬ 
piled to commemorate the memory of the learnel Palil.ivist, I have 
tliought it appropriate to do some Avork in the lino to Avhich the 
distinguished Dastur had devoted many fruitful vears of his long and 
studious life. 

I have made use of the same manuscri[)t material in the produc¬ 
tion of this text, as I have done in my A^'/aAIics. But I give lu're 
only tlie Pahlavi text and reserve the result of the collation of the 
various manuscripts, and the traii'lalion of the same for the second 
part of my series of the Klmrdah Avesta, whicli will shortly appear 
as the ninth volume of the Indo-Iranian series of Columbia FniA'crsity, 
edited by my friend and tea.ciier Professor A. V. dVilliams Jackson. 
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« BS -^-1 rt3l!SldJ 
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■^, ^ ^ ^ ^5- W „fo,3 

I gs- 3*.^ I!^ [ ,|,^ j- 


oo -X3- 


I [ ev\ -^3«ru ^ ^ ] 6r6«r s^ru 02 ) 

••• ^ "b^:] 6r6«(^rt}?ra^-a3 [i^ er€<ir 

V [ 9 \\^ 5^ r^'^o I (xr^ I srtr^ i r^s^o tt: ] €r€^ 3-cxr!^j 

-a-si^ S«?r€ « S«?r€ r6 ] Sir°jjir^e>’ 6r€^ i\^€ 

6 $-^ ^ ] 6 r 6 «r [ SIIft)«r 

v[l!*U0 j€] Sir^-^t^s^UUJj^ v[s5(yi^ 
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r6] 6i€«r vSr€«r 

3^*50 r€ f€'^ liej 

^ ^ V 6r€<ir v [ 

JjJ^-tl/' ••• [ j€«f l€ ^3-e{0 I I 

jp-tr r6] 6t€«r ^ •••si€^ 

Jr6«r^ v[rt5ii'^t3"^lej Ii6 -^lliiS 

V [ !:?uo -aj«re)* 16 ] 6r€^ ••• 616^ 

v[^-S3l -^l'5o'^3 1^] Si€^ ^ 

V [ ,6 ] 6!€«? Sir?)--t^'^3l 

V [ ^-331 r?)-« l!£j Ss?f6 1^] 66^ 

°o° [ f€ ] 6t€«r -6^ 

6l'f^r®l ^ ] €t€^ t^6AJ-^eJ (13) 

V [ -^) ^ em “^3^^ ^-^3-0-^ll t€ ^ 

v[ 615?^ -t;-5i !l_!'tuut!;] ST6«r 
3-i3--!tU v6T€«r I V St€^ 3«rej v6t6«r 

S!r«3-o-^«^u V il_l5xr^ 1 r®8iO "tj:;] 6i€«? 

er€«r --[i-uo ^^re)* re] ei€^ 

^ 'i^5^VJ2J V [ 6ie3^U -V3«?l 

V sisi-^t) irtJ-^e)’ il5J 1^ ] 6r€^ 

^rej-^«r. V [ i*iu re si^y*! as Ire "b;; 

V 3s?i -*c^r®r^ -^) b:; ] 6te«r 

49 
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£ - .aS "^3 -^O’ 50 

S«fi 6 !€*? rtJilira ^ t€ Ir 6 

I r^iiiro re*^ £ 

« '^-tr r€ "t3^s?S SiJIB I -ilJs^Us^S 3e5^ HiJ Ir 6 ^ 

i!€ rtr 

TtjnitS r 6 ^ ^ - S'^f 6 ttr it 3 -^ rer sii 3 

"^3 -XJ"^ -XJt^gJ ■^(f>i)^3ii-t)^x> _ jJ 

°o° iwr^ ^ 

V txi^ej =tuu^6^ ^ ] ji}x^ w , (ij) 

dj'^uujej ttiii!^ nitt3-" it 6 it^-^ 

[-Sll«i0-^J^9 w 3 )|ro 

iifogj'li -5^ I [jii«5u-*o ■^3'^-^ir® t^] - 0 ej^ I 

ll^ ] -tjjis Iltl 1,6 I -xjJii 

-^IJ "b!! ] i€«? I'iO-^ [ W IIM 3 

°o° ' ss? 3^^ II»J [ ] \\\^ £>>!ej [ 

I [ eisu’i ^ ] st6«r 3 ^^ (v>) 

••• ^ 1^] 6T6«r^rt;?x;^-M [t^'^ ^ 

V [ 6 !IW 513 l^'iO I e^tr^ I txr^ I r°!iO ^ ] 6 r 6 «? 3-U^sfU 

-O-SI^ S^(r6 « S«?r6 r6 tr ] St€^ir 3!«!fS !^1«^S 

•••[is^UO 6] Sire)^f^s?eHJO^ v[6S?£MJU^ 
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i!*uo r€] S(€«r vsr€«r ii-M 

3^*50 i€«? f€ !€«> nej 

^ ^ V ^ V [ 

V [ 3*-lt3ej r€'< i€ lft3-“ I I 

Jp-tl/' vii^UO f€] 6r6«r ^ 

v[tt5ii'^t3-t33^-tir "^lej I^i_5j^ ii€ ^\\\^ 

V [ \^ i€ ] 6f€«r Sltt}i6^^ V Si6«r 

v[^-J3! -^!«5u”^3 1^] S!€^ -^'^tt5^3l 

"^^^5^*3^*? V [ i!^ r6 ] Sf€«r Sire)-«tt3^3l "^15J 

“ry'^3^«? V [ ^<»3I re)-« liej 6«^!€ t^] Sr6^ 

°o° [ i 6 ] er 6 «? 

6 i^*r®i ^ tit! ] (13) 

V [ -5) tit; SISO*! -^3^2j ^-^3-U-*'M !€ tit; 

-^"^reKS v[ 6i'=f^ tj-si It_ I'^uutiii ] Sr6^ 

3-U-*'!^J vSr€«r 1 ••• 3«?U v Si6^ 

^ Sir®3n3-^5^J V ItJ'^O'^ * ttt] ST6«r 

tttJ Sr€«r ••[h^ f€] Sr€^ 

^ V [ 'X33«?I 

V sieJ-^ej irtj-^'ev ii^ tti; ] 6i6^i 

V [ 5"rt32J I«i0 r6 61'^J’i ^ !i€ tt!! 

V [61*1^ 35(1 --0-^f®(^ ttt! ] St6^ 

49 
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[i5?uo ^] Sf6«r 


00 

o 


V [ se^’ej -^) a«j-5-- ^ 52^2^ 


(14) 

3£5-^2J 


tt!^3 It 6 t^] 6 i 6 «r 3e5^ej 

5t5 3IS?6 !l^] Sr€^ 3^?J *•• [ tt 3 n'T 0 3 r^J^^ ^tlij 

riHj-^i 513 -««;< iitoi3 si^js 

r6 -X^ npia “t33^t; ^rO) 50 I 

- S^ -^reu !iej 6 :€«r 6 ire)-^rt)«?)p -xj^ v[sil*? 0 ^ 

_J‘ "i 'I 2 J ••• [ 

■ait€«? -*l^ -^] €r€^ v['^^ 

||9J ^ 6^13- lit) 

v[er 6 '^r ^rt3^i it^')-*'I er€«r 

V 6 i 6 «; •• [ -c^ 3^^ ] SrS«? 

’-^] €r 6 *^r -Sr 6 «r^«r •• 6 r 6 «r 4 ^ ^t^lt 

l^_« V "XJ^y ^j^3 3^ 35lU' 6 t^ ^^3 SS.V 

iUfclxiK 


^r^S3 IIU sei* -oe)* — Tt5!!l,^ Illtt3- lr€ 


Irt5-e>» !IU tt:] €( 6 ^ ^ 1050 3-3 ^ 13 ) 

‘tii! !<iui 3 i€ ] 6[€«r sir^i^so 3^3 v [si^i 

vSr 6 «r - 6 ^ v[iTy- 1050 3-^ w Mfc 
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v 6 f€^ r ®!;0 " 

« lit® 

*•■ 6 r 6 " V [ *^3 liej ] St€^ 

V ^ si^o^fcs-Mj- 

6 r€«r ^ I'f^^U] Srei^ 

«rl ^ ] 5r€^ -aj“^ V [ 1:^ ^ ] 

V r®^6? ^ [ tJ-si ^ r6 t^'^o 

- or ^ ^ 513 ^ I |6 (10 

"^1 ‘t::] [t®ej5? -cS] feA;-^ir?)^ 

°o° ttjniTO £>’ 1 ^ [ ^|5;U’I 

rtiiliro e^’iej saj ^ ti^ ^ (iD 


^ eJSU’ ^ 


W [ I 5i31f^^-^ e3'l5J JJr^l9 ^] 

1 t^lll?^ -^)-?) ] tt5*(^ [ ^AA323-^ ] 

w -O-XJ f6 ttMirew-5 e>’iti W [ t^iirt3^-tJ 


w -^t®6 t€ e^’ii) w Jr^ f€ t^iit^ni-s e>’iej 

■**- ttj!^^! -*^P€ bs 5^ !«r tt!iit°-^ 

°o° [ irt‘-vu ^ ttiiliro _j^ 
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3S ^ 51 ^ ^ ?;0 (Ls) 

I iiej ^ lit) ■^) el^-^l^ lit) -5) [j^ir® 

5pu^-»dS '^1 lit) -i) 1 ] r?)^3 lit) -i) 

%° [ iir^ia'^i" I'juu'b!; ] “-*^ 1 ] ■s'lO nt) 

-^IJ I ^-tr f 6 j 6 ^ 50I^-»3S (UO 

[ d)^5 ] -^1^-5 Ali^l 3IS?S r^l i€ ^ 5t5lf^-S3o 

-^ 1 } s^tG I -tj^i'^ 

5 |t^G J|^J J^l ^ U [ tti-trs 

“0-“3l ^ **1^ S'lO’ ^ lit) r^jg* |5?0^ Jil 

“o’ [ -®l'^^l "Vi^ZJ ] J!|!iO-t3 

^ V -t3re)U!?:r . -^^-s^'I^jej 11 1) itG ( 20 ) 


°o° irtiiif®-^ 

i«r z)‘s\ eji^-s-^ bi e>'6i ^ ^=>i e^'si ur, 

\^ e>'si d)rt3'^ «^5 i«r tvsi rtn5-^5«;«r ^ f^'iO 

°o° -*Or^ ^ l«r t>’S! rtD|«s? -vs 

^ll^e)* 9«^l €f^-trtl -*09-^)-^)' 659 '^icxr (i^iO 

^ I ■^'^(»)-Jt) I I [ ^r®t) ] -^9^|P I -O-Sl^r^ 653 

i€ Ir€ V 653 I -*'5'^^ v 653 , 

“o“ [ l'n3l533«rG ] 653 IW I 1^^ ^T-^rG^^T ' ' • • 


-^ 6 ^«r '^1 6I«<I53' 


=^^53 (23) 

°o° -^fG^r^ 
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Sire)5 ^ 

!€ l!€ reA/-^ir?)^ -^0 J^i -si [ K'U'i 

i«r9re)s t6 ^ Ir6 ,6 

[ MV‘\ I i !;€ 

1 . ^ ^ 

-i) jjr€iJ-s |5^> I [ -01^1 -^) ^ 

i:^ ] -^ r?)5 !ISJ -^) 


lr€_Jir«5 -y ^1 1=1^1 h'-i5 -i) 15:^5 

-^)'^ r?)5 i^i lr€ [ 5 t}i';U'i -^) 

ir€ -y ^1 i«r ,::;;ij [ s^e) tir ] 

T^*) ^ ^ ^\v [ -5titt3^3 reA;-* ‘\^ ] - 1^1 -03 


°o° -^re^r ire 

‘till r^iifo r€^i iiirti^ r 6 ^rS :i‘3) 

t€n5^ 6^-tr5J -^3^-tr mro-^ re^re) -.•[ms ^ 3^rt'9j 
,561?) v[-^) renj-^irS-*' ir^ia -^y 3 ^rt^?J ] re^-^-ire)^ 

V [ 11^13 ] rtAJ-^iS^ ttn3 -^iMreMj-^ iiir^i-^ 

1 ::^! ] ftiu-^ire)^ ni/o'^ f^s^deu iiirt)-^ rS^re) 

renj-*'!!^^ itni r^i*^ ire re^r?) v [ir^ia -^ij 

rew ^ T^it^ iiirtj-^ re^r?) v [ in3 j;;;2J 1^ ] 

3rt5 ^6 ir€ V [ If^i3^ 3"t^2J t^! ] re«J-*-ii?)^ 

=0° teAJ-^ire)^ rens ^ lir^ r€ I'tUUIre I^J^^-cr 
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aS rOti ^ li€ -^(€«r ( 1 ^ 6 ; 

-t3!irt5«r i 

t®l!sn 5 €ire)sj ^cxr ^ Ir 6 -t335^ej ! r?)-^ - ^ !«r 11 ^ 

5xr 50 l«r -^1 tt.Mi5t5 lllrtj-^ 

[ lina ^3 |:^uo -5 ^ 

^ -^IJ • • • • " 05 Ut)U 0 -^J ^ ^ [ 27 ) 

I^^uul^i 3^ it€ ■^Vi 

^lej 1,6 3 ^ "^ey 


-viliro (^-^13 t!^l ] 3^ ^111(6 3yo«r itt5-“ 

l^j'I'jO 3^ ^ “tJIlIro -^IJ 

tt)'^ 3"^ 3^ J ^ 3r^3-tJ -^) 

°o° 5 ; 0 l'?^^l 3r^3-^ !€«!? 

-^) 'n3l!^-s 1 ^ ^r®3 (20 

jjf^ tr ^ -^s«r«r i^to-sej v 1 ] ^ 

ij'^^-tr “ti!:: iW I n 3ttu3-xj 1 ir®i3 

.as [ ^isu-l -ili'W'l 3'<l"^3 Ir6 i^j- 

i«rjj^-tr -*i^i 3r^3^ irsjji^iir 

w -0^ ^ -t5r^-t) I iryi!^ lr€ 

Ii6 r^l !t6 -siiftn3-» rOJ-^) 

lTt^-*0 lt€ 6j^ej -^) 

S”*" V [ i!f^-^ rtryo-*' f€ tit! ] “^ 
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'^r€Kj-*o it€ ^ r-^*? e>’'i^ 

[ rtiiw-tJ rti5i5f ]'^reMJAu -otir [tt)txr% ^3 1 ^] 


00 

o 


D^lLfS- 5^ ir^it^ijj r®s wti 6«? itu 0^6 

r®6s?l^ r€5? [ l^l -SJ-? HU s'^ 

-^) -UI^I 

[ -5|^l l=iO l|6 ] 

-uuo-sj ^ ^ I ^ ^ (;'o) 

Ir6 6Urol ttriW 
t€ [-silf^-^S ^ 1^] -5|!*iU-A5 -0U 

I«n5r€ttrjfJ3 6U ^] «r 

« 6^ rUl)-* ^'^3'=? "[“^ "^3^I )^-WllU 

[ S*^ ] rtA)-5 ^ ir^ t::: 

°o° 6u ftn3-^5«r«r 

|!^ 2S HU • • • - €U (•A) 

^IIJ l®6«>l*A3 Ir6 SU ^ (:>2) 

^U ■A5rU‘'U’ ^ 6U 1^-0^ BS frt3““ 


°o° €U 




^il lr€ 


6 ir&U 


lr€ m 




-XT 


MaNEKJI XuSSEmVANJI Dhalla. 



SOME REMARKS ON THE “ DATASTAN 1 
MENUK I XRAT." 


There are a sfreat many difficulties in reading the “Datastan 
i Menuk i A rat” out of which we shall take a few, trying to give 
their real meaning:— 

O 


I. 


In the edition of Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana., Bombaj”, 
1895, we read in the story of the soul’s fate after the death of the 
body at p. 10 : 

According to tlie Pazand text edited by West ( 1871 ) we must 
read: 


“/XJ tarazf^k i rih'nahln Le echi kustak artist nk kunef: ‘On the 
balance of the Spirits, that does not do wrong’ on either side.’ 

Then Ave must compare Persian l^^ullers: Lexicon 

Persico-Latinum, 1864, vol. II, p. .5.] which is represented in the 
Frahang of Saleaiaxx (p. 95) by the mask of: which can also 

be AYritten ;i,s With the privative it Avould be: —5^ or: 

(if ) is suporlluous), to be found as: in our text. 

But all this seems to be erroneous. West reads the Avord in 


question in the 24th volume of the Sacred Books of the East, p. 18, 
'•ha-glrat moaning: ‘fovour, Avell-inclination’: with that you may 
compare Peisian . to incline and : ‘inclination, 

farmur, desire.’ [cf. Yullers : vol. II, p. 961.]. 

PolloAA ing this hint I nave found the same writing, e. (j,. in 
the “Denkart”, vol. I, p. 20 and Glossary of Select Terms, p'. last. 
The meaning there given is: ‘a s;iake, a serpent’.— Of course that 
is not fit for the Datastan , and the same must be said of 
which is found in the “DOikart”, vol. IX, glossary p. 5 ,'being an 
infinitive (!) according to the editor, meaning: ‘to gain the We’. 
The “PalliaA’l, Gujarati and English Dictionary”, vol. IV. p, 971 
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has: (l) ‘a porcupine’; (2) ‘a serpent’. How can all this be 

understood ? 

Probably we must distinguish two words:— 

(1) signifying perhaps : ‘a snake’,—according to 

the author of the Pahlavi Dictionary, vol. IV, p. 
971, only a mis-writing of: ,— if at all this word 

does not mean: ‘a porcupine’. 

(2) ^ signifying : ‘inclination,’ to be read : han-grdd} 
As regards the first: 

That has the meaning of a creature of Ahriman, 

you may see Dk. B. I., p. 20. The text of the whole 
12 th piirsisn can — like that of other piirsism — scarcely be under¬ 
stood. The English translation is not in a strict philological 
sense, but is merely a paraphrase. We have : 

asi v )[y—“ Si « )AJ-" t 

« »(y~" I sips « fry-** I « )(?)-“ 

rtivdn i drvcmddn atidar ddzcu^frdch nxzdlkih ^ i dhhin, cuds cist i 
Tcirm, ast i vazag ast i gazdom^ ast i u ast ij^s , u ast i g9 ‘- 

* In the word ‘g-rdd’ and its compositions 'd' always means i in its older 
Persian or .Arabian signification. 

® Paz. for Pahlavi _ 

*In the Book of Arda Viraf, Bombay, 1872, we read on p. 101: 
iiv .a'S'y ’ 53 I -vss I > si __^3 

o r=i)t€n5 sw V » ,s,-tn3 i ) 

‘ Usdn vas vaku gazdom u mar u mor u makas ii kirm u apArik xrafstardn 
pa zafar u venik u gas u k^n i> gi/dk i gAf andar sui mat. 

‘ And many frogs and scorpions and snakes and ants and flies and worms 
and other Ahrimanian creatures came entering into their jaws and noses and ears 
and posteriors and sexual parts. ’ (Cf. Barthelermj : Livre d'Ard'i VtrAf. 1887, p. 
97). The tradition of the Airsis is right in taking : as ‘frog’ (Dk.B. I. p. 15 of the 

English translation) for asi is Av. cf. Bartholomae: Air. Worterbuch 

1389. If 3 ) is not miswritten for : sii^ meaning : 35 ,^ it is perhaps a mask or ideo¬ 
gram for vazag. 

*Paz.__p ; c?a from A.v. cfacya [like hatw from Av. aeva : Bartholo¬ 

mae Znm Air. WoTterhach., p. 137] is not yery groha.h\e. I prefer to read g^i.e. 
g3 oi the frahatig i oim. —Dk.B. I. p. 19 we read;— « 

•>6^ « e/'i t-> nzj 

‘Andnr zarnik frut di-Aritan i pa g9 karp is''p 'k apast 'ik gJwH chim.' ‘ to go 
into the depth of the earth, having the harlot-figure of a viper (wherefrom) the 
Avesta says the reason.’ Cf. Ys. 9, 16: .XJt’jjeU 

‘Thou hast made hide into the earth all devs, 0 Zarathushtra. ’ 

50 
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harp padtak 

‘And to the souls of unbelievers in the hell, quite near to the 
Devs is manifested, how to be a worm, a frog, a scorpion, a porcu¬ 
pine, and how an ichneumon i?) and the harlot-body (of a viper).’ 

If this interpretation is right, we are jallowed’to’-take as 
an ideogram meaning perhaps: suhurr, Avestan 

As regards the second: 

It is self-evident that we cannot make use of the abovemen- 
tioned meaning of as ‘porcupine’ in our ‘Dfitastan’. But if the 
same writing also means : Ann-yrdd (or Au-yrdc/, 'which is'not so 
probable) and is ;ikia to Persian: , it would be a fit 

etymoiogy. It happens tliat we have our word two times in the 
DS.B., ’ - 


vol. 9, p. 161. I do not (hire to give a transcription or 


e^ en a translation of the te:ct, for it seems wholly barbaric, either 


written or reproluced. The learned iDastur gfives : 

k O 


in his Pazand. transcription. I read this lust word: hcnu/rddlh {ox 
hugrddih) according to DK.B. I. Glossary of Select Terms, p. 17 
and p. 19 of the Pahlavi text where : j --j is gmd. 

ii ^ must read the above mentioned; of the 

“D4tastan i M^nuk i Xrat” as hanjrdd ‘inclination, favour’ and 
translate: “On the balance of the Spirits, that does not make 
favour on either side.” 

II. 

At p. 12 of the same edition we have:— 

iv- 

It is, after all, the rio-fit 


The MS. of Westergaard has 


. which, how- 

ever, le not noticed by the Dastur. It is, after all, the rivht 
reading, for corresponds to tlie Avestan afya (at Banho- 

We- Air. ybrterbuch. 264). is old -which would 

be Phi ahreK or perhaps: ajryal, if it is „ ‘mot savanf. 

VVe should, therefore, have: a-dak Sros i nhrih a a ■ z 
ruApotedA-t: ‘Then Si,, the righteous replfos'to thafrifc 


III. 


On the same page we read •’ 
»ti«s ii>j 


ii3t I (It) ^ 


I ,iu ^ 
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The last two words are read: Khdrdm ddf by Dr. West (Sacred 
Books of the East, vol. 24, p. 20) and translated ‘on the march is 
set.’ The Md. of Westergaard has: written as one word. 

This is the right form, and therefore our transcription will be: ^pas 
fratom gdm pa hum at u ditikar pa huxt u sitlkar pa huvarst apar 
ahrdmihat- “Then the first step is led into Humat and the second 
into Huxt and the third into Huvarst.’—In tlie HCiduxt Xask (ed. 
M. Haug and E. W. West, 1872) we have a translation of the 
Avestan sentence: — 


O, .ijl. 


given in Pahlavi thus :— 

le^re -xi I dll y [ ' 






. 

"N 

1-3 yil ^ si-iii 

^ O |“5<: 


fratom gam frdch hurt ke mart i ahrav ruriu ' p i Ji im.it id ddt (i ^ 
gyak^ humat mehmAn'h) ditlkar gdm frdrh hurt . 

‘‘frdch hurt . {u) he ddt’ correspond to our 'apar ahrdm'hat’ 

which justifies our translation. 

Ahrdmihat or ahrdmihet is a passive present,—infinitive : ahrdf- 
tan ‘to lead (in-)to’, — formed by -:h-at (from an n-stemj or hy-ih-et 
(from an ayu-stem, cf “Grundriss der iran. Philol.” vol. I.,p. 312.) 
referred to by Dr. West in the Pazand-Sanskrit edition of our 
“Datastdn” at p. 252. Compare also: Salemaxx ‘Manichaische 
Studien’ I, p. 51, Petersburg, 1903. In his paper ; ‘Ein Bruch- 
stuck Manichaeischen Schrifttums’, Petersburg, 1904. p. 17 IF., 


‘ Imitation of the Avestan text and of its construotion. 

* Cf. Bartholomae: Zum Air. Worterbucli p. 86. 

* Vide above. This word has been read: g'rik by Axdreas, dtvdk by 

Jacksos ; West-Haug read:i'n ; the PAzandist gives Salemaxn’s Frah- 

ong (p. 68. 93) has : 13-^ and: ^ ,—From all this the traditional reading seems 

to conform most to the true value of the writing, for in the above-mentioned 
Pahlavl fragments of Turfan we have a word: vy >k ’place, spot’, to be found also in 
the Hajiibad inscriptions (Cf. PPGI. Essay on Pahlavi p. 46, .59.) Besides that there 
has been deciphered another word with the same m-'aning; gy ik (Salemann p. 63). 
Both are identical but of different di-alects. The oldest form is vy ik, that became 
ydk in one and gydk in another territory.—We have the same change as between 

ydk &Tid gy&k in the word meaning ‘soul’ Pahlavl: ydn, Persian: u) and 

Turfan Pahlavi gy&n (Salemann p. 64., AIW. 1478.) 
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the latter has thought ahrdyn'het to be a special term of the Mani- 
chpean doctriaes and has repeated this later on. But the occurrence 
of the word in question in the ‘Datastan’ proves it to be a rarely 
used, but yet a welhkiiown Pahlavi word without technical sense. 
Stkassburg. H. Junker. 



ART YASHT (YT. XVII) 54-66. 


-(1(J mfV •j.j.i.tj, 

(54) 

-{VG -Mi 

-'ll-"} JMG .^Jj‘^))4Ug .JUUjiy 

-i)i^-u -Mi •■‘"G 

V Gj^HjJ^-wG -Mi .^|>’)>J»^ .>JJJI«J 

-M^MM-)>iM ._«?0j^_UJJ_^_U^ -m))^ -i^i (55) 

•{‘juju 

•AfHJ •-«] 

•i* J^J«_Alf*(3 (5g) • • G#|-W>J^_u6 

•J»^4}_U->4J4M ‘Gj^G 

G^l-JO^ i^M 


The passage 54-56 iu Yasht XVII which is devoted to Ashi, the 
goddess of wealth earned by piety ” has upto now been misunder¬ 
stood by every commentator. And the cause of this has been chiefly 
that the passage was not rightly translated, especially with regard 
to the verh^pazdaya —, which Geldner (Drei Yasht ii, 8) translates by 
‘ persecute ’ (‘ plagen ’) and Darmesteter (the Sacred Books of the East, 
vol, XXIII, 280), by run after . But as Bartholomae has shown in 
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his dictionary, 884 seq., this verb signifies rather ‘ banish ’ or ‘ drive 
away and is connected with the root had — ‘ sit ’ or ‘ set If we 
make this alteration in the passage, the meaning is at once clear. 

“ And the great Ashi Vanuhi said : ‘ Jl’one of these shall partake 
of the offerings, which are brought unto me, neither the man whose 
seed is dried up, nor the woman who seeth blood no more, nor the 
youth of tender age, nor the maiden, svho hath not known a man. 
When the Turanians and the Naotaras with their swift horses banish¬ 
ed me, then did I hide myself under the foot of a bull ‘ . . . ; but 
the youths of tender age and the maidens, who have known no man, 
drew me from out of my hiding-place. Even when the Turanians 
and the Naotaras with their swift horses banished me, then did I 
hide myself under the throat of a ram,’whose flock is an hundred 
sheep ; but the youths of tender age and the maidens who have 
known no man, drew^me from out of my hiding-place.’ ” 

If we adopt this translation, we see 'at once that there is here an 
allegory. The continual warfare between the Turanians and the 
Naotaras drives wealth from the land. The goddess of wealth 
therefore flees to the bull and the ram, who symbolise the source of 
all wealth, to people in a low state of civilisation. But the people 
who are "compared to inexperienced youths and maidens, do not 
understand the meaning of her;;flight, that wealth is to be found in 
the peaceful pursuit of cattle breeding, and draw her from her hidino-- 
place by taking delight in continual warfare. 

Giessen. Hans Reichelt. 

> The following word bdr-nndyaonahn is obscure, ^ " 



ALLUSIONS TO WITCHCRAFT AND OTHER 
PRIMITIVE BELIEFS IN THE ZOROASTRIAN 

LITERATURE/ 

Introduction. 

The last two or three decades of the past century have wit¬ 
nessed a remarkable rise in the interest evinced, by scholars and 
laymen alike, in the study of primitive beliefs and customs. From 
one corner of the world to the other, people are busily engaged in 
collecting accounts of superstitions and magic practices of savage 
and civilized races. Societies are being established for this special 
purpose; scientific publications on the subject are being edited by 
the tens and hundreds ; new books dealing with this interesting 
field of research are being presented almost every day to the 
general reader ; and the Science of Folk-Lore,' so long under¬ 
estimated in value and even ridiculed by many, is gradually gain¬ 
ing recognition as an important source for the understanding of 
the spiritual environment of our pro-historic, savage ancestors. 
It is surprising, however, that among the numerous works on 
primitive beliefs of the various races, so. few are devoted to 
the allusions to magic among the ancient Iranians and to certain 
other primitive traits in the Iranian people and yet it is to the 

1 This article was suggested to me by my friend and teacher, Frofessor A. V. Williams 
Jackson of Columbia University, to whom I am indebted for many valuable suggestions bearing 
both on its subject matter and on its style. 

* For general information on this subject the re.ader is referred to works snob as : 

A. Lang. Jfnyia and Religion. London. 11*01. 

M. B. Cox. Introductinn to Folk-Lore. London, 189o. 

F. T. Blworthy. The Evil Eye. London, 18U5. 

J, G. Frazer. The Golden Bough. 3 vols., 2d. ed.. Loudon, 1900. 

Lehmann. Aherglaube nnd Zauberei von den aeltetten Zeitm bii au/die Oegenivart. Stutt¬ 
gart, 1898. 

W. Mannhard. Wald- und Feld-Kidte, 2 vols., 2d. ed., Berlin, 1901-05. 

L. F. Maury. La blagie et Vastrologie. Paris, 1877. 

E. B. Tylor. Primitive Culture. 2 vols- .3d. ed. New York, 1889. 

B. B. Tylor. Researches into the Early Histoiy of Hankind, 2d. ed., London, 1870 

• The author knows of only the following contributions to the study of anoieut Iranian 
primitive beliefs ; 

A. V. Williams Jackson. On some Avestaa Superstitioits and their parallels elsewhere, 
JAOS. 13, .39-61., New Haven, 1885. 

Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. Charms or Amulets for some Diseases of the Eye. J.B.A.S. 3. 
No. 6., Bombay, 1891. 

J. J. Modi. Two Amulets of Ancient Persia. Bombay, 1901. 

J, J, Modi. The Cock as a Sacred Bird in Ancient Iran. 
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Iranians that we owe the general designation for magic. The word 
“ Ma gic”, as is well known, is derived from the Old-Persian magav^, 
and denotes “ the (pretended) art of controlling occult forces and of 
producing effects contrary to the knoAvn order of nature”. 

The purpose of this article is to gather all the more important 
allusions to Sorcery and Witchcraft and other practices included 
in the general term magic, contained in the Zoroastrian literature®, 
and to present also a concise exposition of certain other primitive 
beliefs prevalent among the ancient Iranians. The aim is merely 
to supply, for the time being, the need of a more general and ex¬ 
haustive work ; and for that reason, and because of limitations of 
space, this monograph is not intended to be comparative in its cha¬ 
racter. Only in eases where it seemed desirable to bring out a 
point more clearly, have I drawn attention to analogies among 
other races. 

For the sake of convenience, the matter to be discussed has 
been divided into the following subdivisions : (1) Sorcery and 

Witchcraft; (2) Wizards, Witches, Kavis and Karpans ; (3) 
The Evil Eye ; (4) Nail-Paring and Hair-Cutting ; (5) 
Noxious Creatures ; (6) Miscellaneous Beliefs ; (7) Spells and 
Exorcisms. A short discussion on the nature of these categories 
will precede each subdivision. 

1. Sorcery and Witchcraft. 


The belief in sorcery and witchcraft is one of the most 
universal aud deep-rooted beliefs in the heart of man. It is found 
spread over such a vast area and has penetrated so deeply into the 
very soul of every people that, as John Wesley, the noted English 
divine, has said, “ To give up the belief in witchcraft would be to 


■ The etymology and original meaning of this word are unknown. For a discussion see 
Bartholomae, Air.Wb. col. 1111 under Magar. 

® Ihe New International Encyclopiedia, ed. by Gilman. Peck and Colby, 12. 678, New York 
1908. * * 

» To this end the author has examined the contents of the Zoroastrian literature as far as 
they were a^ces,srble through trandations, printed texts and transliterated editions’of manus¬ 
cripts. The references include the Avesta proper, the Pahlavi commentaries and translations of 
Avestan texts, the other Pahlavi writings, both on religious and on uon-religious subjects, and 

P---. -t-bly the 

zlt spar^^ “ 
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give up the Bible TJie names under 'vvhieh this belief is known, 
vary ;iceorJing to the extent to which it occurs among the differ¬ 
ent races, and tlie dcsi^Jiations are -.jfti'-i clioseii arbitrarily by the 
AV'riters. The most frequent terms to it are : Magic, 

Enchantiuent, Demonology,Satanism, Divination, Sorcery, M'itch- 
craft and Phallieism. In Avestan tlie teriu usually emplotted is 
yathica, literally “ sorcery". 

The attitude Avhich the ancient Iranians took towards the 
practice of sorcery and witchcraft was wholly liostile in its charac¬ 
ter. In this the}^ coincided with the other races of remote ages, 
for no ancient race is known to have fiirtlrered or even to have 
tolerated the practice of soreerv and marrie — using that term in 
the sense of Black IMagick Consequently, a spirit of hostility 
permeates in the highest degree the sacred books of tlie Zoroas- 
triaus, which is in perfect accord luee with the doctrine of two 
supreme principles of this religion. To a worshipper of Ahura 
Mazda there is notliing more hateful ami lieiuous than Ahriman 
and his creation. And we have the authority of the Vciidhlad 
(I. 14.) for the statement that Angra-Mainyu “ who is all death, 
counter-created the evil work of witchcraft itiyhti-i/i'ifara)’', and of 
the (23. 40.) that of tlie Evil Spirit are the law of 

vilenoss, and the religion of sorcery”. 

As a product of Ahriman’s wicked creation, the sin of witch¬ 
craft is anathematized by the Iranians as an abominable crime. 
In the Palilavi book Dhia-', KJt'ritt (38. 17.), for example, 
the Sao-e asks the Spirit of Wisdom, wliicli sin is the most heinous, 
and the answer is given : ‘‘ Tlio practice of witchcraft (/■(? J'ldut 

or znndiidi Icuned,) " and in tlie Khcrtnk-dtis, witchcraft is called the 
most o-rievous sin of all.® How much the Iranians loathed sorcery 


1 Farrar, in SLiiiihM Bictlonnnj s.v. Divuia*. 1.445, 

« •’ Tiioii shalt not suiTer a witch to Mve.’’ E,cKhi<. 23-4-^* 

'* A man. also a woman that hatli a familiar -ipirit. ur that h a wMarJ, shill sur *]y bo put 
to death.*’ Ltn'tictis 20.2"- 

For all incantations iutenied to destroy life, for magic rites w-th roots and for various 
kinds of sorcery a fine of 2^0 [>ana-> shall be iatliite 1.* MluU 9-2'*b. 

The ancient Babylonians seem to be an exception to this rule, for, according to Sayce. 
witchcraft and necromancy flou!ish< d in BahyloniP. The state religion was conipelled 
tc recognize it .and to lend it its ‘sanction and control— A. H, Siyce. The Religions 
of Ancient Egypt and Bahylonia. p. 319. Edinburgh, 1902. 

» E. W. West, ’ihe Meaning of Khvetuk-dus^ SBE, 18.417. 

51 
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is sliOAVU clearly bv a. pa.^.'^.ig'e in Isnikiirt 8.35. 13.. wlicre this 
practice is compared to the siu of lumatural intercourse ■' for 
which there is no atouemont ’. ‘ Tins passage asseLts that those 
who perform unnatural interci)Ur.se are merged iti sinfulness as the 
serpent Sinliar (A\'. iizlu ■-raniiii') is in veitehcratf. 

Teirible punishment.s hereafter await tlmse who liave restated 
to .sorcery. According to the _.!/•/,; il'/a/f X.'naaJ: they lacewate 
their breasts witli tlieir hands and feet: tlieir feet stand on hot iron 
and dogs oiiaw tlieir liellies;' their tongues are cut away and their 
eyes are gouged out; snakes, scuimious. worms and otlier noxious 
creatures devour tJieir l)r.iin, and from time to time they them¬ 
selves seize upon their <>wn body and gnaw their own ilesli.^ until 
at last they are forced to dev(>ur tlieir own dead refuse.'' 

This attitude of the Iranians towards sorcery finds its justifica¬ 
tion in the disastrous con.seipionees wliich were brought aliout liy 
witchcraft. '' Its nature, by wliich it is known and seen at once ”, 
says ]'eiidh'h]d I. 14.. in the word.s ofDarrnesteter's rendering, ” i.s 
.such that wheresoever they (the wi/.a .-ds) go forth and raise a cry 
of sorcery there (in the Hafitumant region) the 

most deadly works of witchcraft (■■//'i‘///in/.>Ye//m) go forth : from 
there they come and kill and strike at heart and tJiev brim'-- locust, 
as many as they want ’ ••Through s/rcery ” states 

Yasna 8 . 3., ‘‘the world of Righteousness is ruined ”. and the 
Selections from Zuts'param (II. 7.) assert that destruction and 
injuries to mankind are duo to it. while the Bahiit'iii Vdshl (2. 2G.) 
claims that “ through witehcr.ift (yd^//-;/*) the race of wrath 
rushes into the countrie.-- of li.an and ovorything encounters annihi¬ 
lation, direst destruction and trouble.” Witchcraft is further¬ 
more a. source of aposta.sy, for according to B>‘iiid<i]i!sJiit 28. 4 .. 
Ahrimau seduces men •• into affection for himself and to disaftec- 
tion for Ahuramazd ’ by their belief in witchcraft (.ydl7// -hi«(h/i), 
and, according to Dhihir/ 7. 4. 72.. mankind came to idolatry 
through the sorcery performed by Dalifik in Babylon. Sorcery is 

I V(1 1.11. ^ AV. 7i;. s AV. 81. t AV. 

5 See below niiiler Cieatiire-. 

f. “ Le flOiu c-i'i'.- con'ie b’ SaVi.'in e-t Tab iinla'if.' il? .r-elleri-' : ct ro o.'inictete paratl par 
eeci Aue tons les honimes 'jui rieiment do <-o lieu e-corc‘nt I’odroloj.e : r.-, magioiens foTi t 
venir.!a iioige. la gidle, I'ar.aigueo et le =autevplle,'’ Uarmo^teter, IrZ.I. 2.1:'!.n.:l2. 
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also tile cause ot uiany a quarrel, as slio',vn liy a passage in 
Dlnkart 8 . 17. 6., wliicii states tliattheie are six modes (jf en"’a<’'in"' 

in couiiiet : " tlirougli assault. Lise teaciiiugs.and tlnough 

speaking with wizards’' spells [jki'ik .j'_irls]i,uJhjy'' } 

The demons iii particular are said to have practised sorcery. 
Ndktarya who was anxious to ehtaiii the ylorv of Eeridun. is 
reported hy the Biniilihi-ihit (3!. 34.) to have created hy magic 
a cow and to have fed her with the reeds on winch the Glory 
had settled in the hone that hv giviuy her milk to his sons 
they might come into possession of the much coveted prize of 
the divine splendor. The serpent Srobar. as already mention¬ 
ed, was also skilled in this art,"' The monster Azhi Dahaka 
of Babylon was another demon whose fame as a sorcerer seem¬ 
ed to have been world-wide. He was well-versed in witchcraft,® 
being the first one to glorify it/ and to introduce into the 
world ‘‘many ways of sorcery (Ji'nl,}',) and evil doing." The 
JJkitBtuii-i Vcii'i.j (37. 97.) relates that he had once escaped from 
the fetters of Foridiinand became through witelicraft a powerful de¬ 
mon, until Keresaspa. the Saman. crushed his iieudishuess witli 
H cypress-club and "brought him back to the just law of the sacred 
being's " His evil deceits done in Bapd ” through witchcraft 
were a surprise to overyone.'' Unrasrubb. one of the five Karpan 
brothers, who were inimical to Zor'taster. was the fourth demon 
renowned for sorcery.' although his greatness in occult sciences 
does not compare to that of his prodec-ssor Lahak. It is related 
by the VniLni't ( 7 . 3. S.) that after the l»irth of Zaratusht.'’ this foul 
Hurasrbbb through his witchcraft ca^t such a Lar into the mind of 
the child's father. Porii^hasj)o. tliat he aeked the wizard to kill 
Zaratuslit.'* Oli another occasion, says I)'>iil'(irt (7. 3. 34.) wheTi 
the young chilfl was ])la.ying witli other iidiints. he and his l)rother 
Bratrbk-i'esh terrified the children through sorcery in order to 
injure Zaratusht. The second of the five Karpan brothers, named 
Bratrbk-resh, was likewise a magician. He was " the most fai- 

1 Foran of this phi.150 see bel"'v j, 40 ., 

3 Dk. 8.0>o.i3. » nk, 9.0.1,3. i t)D, 72-3. ® 35. 

« Dk. 7.4.72. ' Dk. 7..’,.4.. ZX. 202. 

5 When'luotin.,' P.ihlavi wi'uiu.if'I Zar.aii.'it t^r the Zarathushti'a foim of the Avosta. 

« For an exhaustive iliscu-.iun of tho iniiaeles preoeaiu, auj f.ilhjiviny- Zoroaster’s birth, gee 
A, V. Williams Jackson : tin ProjikU uf AulIiuI. Pan, p. 23-2'J. Xo'v York, Iti'J'J. 
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seeino- as to ^vitchcra!: in his district "d and a poAverfiil chief of the 
magicians ''d Afrasyab. tlie Turk, is said by the Aojemadaecha 
(65.) to h-ive vainly tried to escape through v.htchciaft (jjdiu- 
sdn‘) the onslaught ut Astovidhud; the deiiiou of death. The 
whole Turanian race w-.s .■.eoused of soi'ceiv. for a legend savs that 
on seeing the pa.rtiali:y of the Holy Ox in settling their land-dis- 
]3utes with the Iranians, tlie Turanians proceede;! to destroy by 
witchcraft the object of tlieir atigeR. Another de;non vtell versed 
in inan'ic was Akht. tlie 'vizard, who asked thirtv-tliree eniunias 
of Ynshtd-Fryaubd and tlie same ill rcjjute Avas borne by Vidrafsh, 
the magician, ttdio with a weapon forged by witclicraft killed in 
the battle of "S isht.ispa against the Hyamuans tlie comnia!tder-in- 
chief of the Iranians, Zatird ZTaiirkusIui tvas the last male demon 
to be accused of witchcraft, it being stated in the iJuiLurt (7. D. d.) 
that " most of uiaiddnd [)erished through the winters and witchcraft 
of klalirk lis 'h 


Tlr 


C hi 


irlot 




pOASuLii'jCcitu>n ot Iristfuliiyss is cilso cou" 


nocted with soreeiy, as sliown by the folloAvi;ig Avestan prayer 
contained in Yasna 9. 32. ” J Haoma, liivrl thy mace against 
the body ot Jahi i.lcA'utcd t'.) magic — (y'-:/'///),/,V'/'o) ' . E^'en Zoroas¬ 
ter’s own mother. JJuktauh (Av. Lugdliuva), tlie most pure of 
maidens- did not escape this torriblo accus;ation of using enchant¬ 
ments. Traditio]! re-hatos tlmt wlion tlie demons re;ilizecl the 
futility of their attempts to kill Zaratusht’s motlier, they caused 
^Yint T. the Romonul Rtstdeuci', and Gni»ressive Enemies to invade 
the dist'-ict. aiid i ;'i it _L>ii!tta-ub. througli her witchcraft, 

brouglit lIiosc dise-tma upon her tribosnijn.'' How suscoptihlo 
pcojile Avere iiL those d.iyi; to this accusation is clearlA^ demori- 
stratel hy me fact tiiit no [iersuas-.ons or p>ro‘jfs could clear 
Da'-:tauh in the eye,- of her countryuien. Tlie |ieoplc deinanded 
that she leave the district, and iJdktauh Avas furced to submit. 
In like mannaT, Z >r:)!st.jr. the prophet himself, liad un one occa¬ 
sion to sulTor from tl-j c'itsequerices of such an accusation. The 
Zartusht-YYiiuah (h;5-910) rel,;t-s that the AA'ise men of kino- 
Gushtibsp. jealous of Zaratusht’.s success at court, accused him of 


» D;;. 7.3,-n 

* A'F. 4.10, 

f 1)1. T.-iy 


Z-\ U'ii). 

Yz. 74 . 00 . 


i)k. 7,yij3. 
I)k. 7.2.P.7. 
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practisioL^' sareerv. All ])roots beiiip’ Iiiin. th. prnpliet 

’ivas east for a time into piison, but rinally leleased by a niir.icle. 

The inference that the Evil-Spirit, Ahi-iiiian, j'raetised sorcery 
can be drawn from the nature of the technicsLl term for the veri) 
“to create ' that is used to denote the act of “ creati:'<>''A)v 

O t. 

Ahriinan. The Avesta uses in such cases the oxp'ression fra- 
which is usually rendered by " counter-created''' or “ mis¬ 
created'’. In an article which appeared in the Spiegel nderaorial 
Volume^ I have shown that this expression has a derogaturv mean- 
ing and that it is used to differentiate tlie act oi creating” by 
Angra-nlaiin’u. which is unlawful and [)eriiieious. from tliat of 
Ahum l\I;izda, which is lawful and boiiefieial. The i’.atu'.e and 
character of Ahriinan as well as th<at of Ins creatures are sri huinous 
and horrible that they warrant the assumption of a creation by 
magic and witchcraft. It is tlit-rehre ptrinissible to tramsh te/.'u- 
kONut-ii by “ created through witcb.eraft”. as tvas done by 
DarmesteteR in his first translation of the A endi.lad. Of the many 
Ahriinanian creatures, the most important for onr considicration 
are the serpent in the river, the locusts, ants, the Pairiha 
Khiiathaiti, the evil work of witchcraft, menstruation, and the 
evil-eve, all of which are mentioned in the sacred books of Zoro- 
astrianism.^ 

The struo-'dc ayainst witchcraft and its adlierents forms a 
very interesting part of the Zoroastriau helicf in sorcery. Ahura 
Mazda is said oy the Selections from Zatsparam (1. 4.)* to have 
been en^^ao-ed in a conliict with Aliriman in order to keeu awav the 
arch-fiend fruni his tei'.itury and that Lie csCcompIi.Niiod tliis 
“through pure words that confounded the w'ltcdicmft ( /'.'O;/■ .<f';/-inkij 
k/trto) of the enemy’’, and the same source states in another con¬ 
nection (Zsp. II. 7.) that tlio su]u\-mely-^ -meuting Eire struggles, 
as an assistant to Srdsh. with the spiritual fiend, and watches — 
especially at night — the “ celebration of witchcraft ’. Zaratuslit 
has, accordino’ to Diidrart 7.5. S.. disclosed to mankind the rites 
of driving out pestilence and of disabling sorcery and witchcraft, 

' Leo. T. FiaohlonlierLT. nolo>//ral ‘i'lfditi in 0/ •;/ <(>>d Ahrimumon irovl- In Ave-'tan^ 

pp. 2G0-2:^'.I. HotnluiY. 

5 ZA. 4, Oxford. » Vd. l.'J 4.6.d.I3.17 : 

^ E. W. AVo'-t. Th ' Sch:. !! ni.'i I'f -ip n nn m Ave.^f i Baklui ^.tc. kStuih-.s m. llonoin oj 
D, P. B. Sanjana, First Series, p, 44,, Strassburg, 1904, 
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aucl H pas,sage calls tlie Mazclayasiiiau law ‘ a guutl 

reiiieJv against the slaying by witchcraft m) } 

The ]io:i\>r .)f the crime of soicery made the true Zoroastriau 
anxious to avoid it and actuated him to repent it even in cases 
Avherc no iiifence took place. The tor exanijde, the Zoro- 

astrian confessional forjnuhc, contain inv'ariably the tullowing 
phrase; 'A repent with thoughts, words and deeds all my sins 

belono-iim- to the "Tade Ageref.Yatu etc.’'-* or ‘A repent the 

utterance of ni igical spells/ the practice ot magic, worship¬ 
ping of sorcore-s,' and the te.icldng of witchcraft'''''. Even 
at the moment when the Alazda-worshipper is to enter into 
matrimonial life, he is reminded of the crime of sorcery, as 
we know from the Xikfdi, or marriage-prayer, which closes with 
the words, ” Let one praise the Pure and drive away Sorcery”.'’ 

It is to be greatly regretted that so many 'NasL-i of the ori¬ 
ginal A vesta were lost or destroved. From the short extracts of 
thorn given in the DtuLart. we can infer that they contained higlily 
valuable information on the [U’atice and nature of witchcraft, which 
is not to be found in the Xasks that escaped destruction. The 
NiMadtiia Xdik. for instance, gave an exposition of the existence 
of many kinds “ of speaking with wizards’ spells”,and it con¬ 
tained also a discussion of the possibility of indicting the death 
penalty upon children for speaking with wizards’ spells when 
in company of their guardians, and also upon a Avoman, when she 
is her oivn guardian The speaking with ivizards’ spells ” 
(Av. iji'itu.duij. Phi. iii'niik ijociiluiikn) as noted above, Avas classi¬ 
fied as one of the six modes of engaging iu coniiict and Avas looked 
upon as a very grave oft'enec'h Tlie form of such a, spell, as pre¬ 
served iu tlie Palilavi book Furlu'iitij-i Oba (tecak (Reichclt’s ed. 
25a : Hoshangji and Hang's ed. H. .d : 72. 10.) Avas : {ka i/oicet r kut) 
pile yktnkui (ipe mu rnjin'ni Avhich AVest translates : '‘(Mfien one 

1 A 3 L'l, X n, A\t>t,r,;airJ. p, 3Gu. Fui' u didjua^^ioii -ji pijJiiji'U/'n bcu BuiLIioIuujjk 

An-Wb. col. 

> Putrl Qijil 3 : PiiM Erit d lu: Piitit Aikrlu’l o. i'l Spio^'ol, KU'jrdi-AilAa 207-323, 

* F.irolos do sorcellerie”, Darmestoter Lc/A.'i.l'ii, 

1 ••En^eiguor la magie, ’ loc. cit. s “SenluOiir de migio,” loc. cit. 

<5 Fr, Spiel'd. Khordu-AvcatU: o.2o3. T Dk. 8.I-7,6; 10.2. ; 20.30, s Dk. 8'20.So. 

“ Sec above, p 403. 
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says) I will destroy thee by Avitclicraft'"'' b The LV/.U from which 
this quotation is taken treated aU ) the subject '■ of evidence of 
witchcraft, of the iullictiou of the deatli peiialty on -100011111 of enter- 
taiiiino' tbiulmss for witchcraft aial for l.-iu<dii'in at it ’b It 
eoiitaiiied likewise a summary of the practice of witchcraft "as 
far as the moderate and justifiable production of mutual afflietive- 
iiess thereby was eonceriied The Si/l-i’/il'/,n moreover, 

is reported to have given a discussion of the " manifest indic-itions 
of witchcraft and ordeals " wdiereliy a iiersoii a.ccused of wdteh- 
craft could be incriminated or aci'uitted 011 such a eliaroe d and 

1 C? 

finally, the F/'cm/ Aus/e coutainoil " a collection of different 
opinions about sorcery” ^Ve must imt neglect, moreover, to state 
in conclusion that there is a gloss: ydO/ = .7//////,-</eo-/,A//7ei found in 
the Fin'hnnii-l-<hni-arraL' (Reiehclt's ed. 2aa: Hoshaiigji aiul Hang's 
ed. 34. 3 : 72 10'. This eompleie> the list of practically all pass¬ 
ages in the Zoroastriau literature that allude to the practice of 
sorcery and witchcraft. 

From w'hat lias been said above, it can be seen that tlie Irani¬ 
ans (as they appear to us from their religious writings) were con¬ 
fronted with the primitive belief in sorcery and witclicraft from 
the earliest times. They held it, liowever, in accordance with the 
})ure principles of their lofty religion, in extreme abhorrence, put¬ 
ting it on an e([ual footing wnth the tlir-ce great sins, wdiich the 
Mazdayasnian religion deems inexpiable". Tlie practice of 
sorcery undoubtedly existed in ancient Iran, being present sub- 
consciousl}' in the minds of the people even in the days of Zoroas¬ 
ter. It did not, however, play as important a role as among the 
other races, owing to the strict adherence of the Iranians to the 
IMazdavasnian religion and to its sound and simple teachings. Rut, 
later on, when the intlueuce of Zoroastrianism bev'an to decline, 
the belief in sorcery assumed larger pro[)urtions, and became a 
powerful factor in the every<lav life of the Iraidan. This latter 
point is substantiated by the fact that in the Avesta proper the 
allusions to sorcery and wntchcraft are quite scarce, whereas in 
the Pahlavi and other post-Zoroastriau w'riting.s there are numer- 

‘ E, \V. W’i'.it. I'aln'ft'i Tr-fs^ SJ^E, ,17 40. n. 4. 

i> n!i, 8.li'.m.» Dk. 8 2 o.?.n. i nk, s-ts.nk 

‘ Dk. 7,8.6, « VI. 1.11 12.16 ; Dk. 8.35.1:1. 
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ous references to it, sliowing thereby that the Iranians too — as so 
many other races — had finally become the victims of the mysteri¬ 
ous thse;nation of Magic. 

d. Wizards, Witches, Kavis and Karpaxs.^ 

The belief in vizards and witches, that is to say, in individuals 
who caAicise some mysterious dread power over others, has suffici¬ 
ently been indicated in the preceding cliapter to require any fur¬ 
ther inu 'luction. A beli-f in such beings has existed at difterent 
times among everv people, and the nature attributed to the idea of 
them li IS varied only according to the individual conceptions of 
mag'ic. Tlio Iranian sorcerer (Av. yd/a. Phi. //dffiv, Persian jadii) 
differs i i no respect from his compeer in tlie other races. He is 
a hum.ri being whose mind is bent solely upon harming his fellow- 
creatures. Thewitch(Av.ya/r/.(-rt, Phi. /v/rhl, Persianis the 
feminine counterpart of the wizard, and has a somewhat difterent 
nature in ancient Persia from that usually assigned to her. She 
corresponds more to the idea of an enchantress, and is represent¬ 
ed as a beautiful, supernatural female, wliose rancor is aimed cliiefly 
at seducing tlie Zvlazdayasnian from the true religion by means of 
love-aitifices.'* 

The Kavis^ and Karpans, who are commonly associated with 
this evil company in the formulaic anathema of tlie Avestan texts, 
hold a somewhat different position than the two preceding in the 
Zoroastrian hierarelyy of malignant creatures. These names were 
originally applied to the priests and kings of the non-Zoroastrian 
faith.’ They afterwards became the enemies lioth of tlie people and 
the Mizdayasuian religion, and they ovince-d an exceptional hatred 


1 Of !h: 5-a-,r .lu-nb'jr of d.'ruoa? ouljr 3-rjh -iro coa,inrei in thi, pap':r' are expressly 
alluded to as wizards or u-itclios 

2 Her name appears still in Moder-u Persian as Pt-ri, a kind of fairy, and is faariliar 
through til'- lyiii! in Moore’s Lai! i RimUi ; “Tiiere stood a Pori at the Gate.” 

* A, A , Wi.ii.irus Jioksou. Dip. Ir hiixpIcp tRlunon in Gvtvt-hh'i d*-/* Philologze, 

2.605. Strasfbuiy, 18‘.)6-1004 ; Bariholouiao, AirlV/j. i-ol. 6 U under /Kiirikil- 

i It must 03 ooruo in uiind tli.it the Avesta makes a distinction between good and wicked 
Kavis. T'le good Kavis like Ki-.-i ViMitaspa, Kavi Csaii are mentioned in Ys, 12.7. : 46 -14. ; 
51-16. : 53,2.; ; Yt 5 45.101 : 13.1 S2. : 19,71. ; etc. 

5 Ys. 61-6. : Vd, 18.1. ; 21 1. See als-r D.ir-nesteter, irZ 1. 1.261,: Haug, Etsays on the Sacred 
Language. ]Vr:tin'!s and Rch(jio-i of the Furtii. ed. (edited by E. W, West) p, 280. London 
1884, ; and Bartholom.ae. Htr. Il'i, cols. 454,666. ' 
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towaivL the propliet aud his immediate fomilv. ^ Tradition renders 
these t’,V') name‘- as " blind and deaf" (to the teacliings of 
Zoroaster). 

In accordance with the vicious nature of the wizards and 
witches, the Zor(')asti.lan writiiigs repre.seut them as creations of 
AngraAIainvu. TJie Palliavi I>'inLii rt (9.94.16.) relates that the 
E\'ihSpirit once roared thus ; " I have produced for the annoyance 
of any u[)]iolder of the t (Aliuramazdiau) religion 99,999 wizards ”. 
Another p.issago, in tlii Di'ii.iij (37.55.) says that *• the 

riend of the gdoomy race produced aMietion of many, (namelv) the 
witches of nature and, accordingto Vtnd'ni'/d I.9., Angra-AIainyu 
created the witch Kliuathaiti, who clave unto Keresflspa. The 
Shitro'dii'i-l-Airi'ia refers to Aliriman as a sorcerer full of de.struction, 
who huilt the city of Amui. the home of Zaratuslit. the SpitamaC 
and in ad lition to these references, the /h/t/.sh/n-? Dcniij ( 39 . 11.) 
mentions the fact tliat as soon a.s Ahrimancame upon the creatures, 
demons raid witches rushed upon the eartli. 

The nature of the witches is partly described in the holy books. 
According to Yasht 8 . 8., they fly in the shape of falling stars 
between the earth and heavens, and the later writings depict them 
as overspreading the light and glory of tlie shining luminaries”,'’ 
as ■■ opposing the celestial sphere and the constellations of the 
Zodiac”.' and as trying to cut and break up the road and pass¬ 
age of the sun, moon and stars”.’ Another Pahlavi tradition, con- 
tained in the DAt'hj ( 24 . 5.). says tluit they collect the 

crimes and sins of a person that ai'e uuatoned tor, and bring them 
to the accounting on the tliird night ol ones death. To the 
wizards was ascribed tlie faculty of killing iiersons\ of bringing- 
diseases upon thoiU. aud of using tlie nail-[>ariug which was thrown 
away without performing the prescribed rites, as deadly weapons 
against the bird Ashbzushta. as descrilied below. These wizards 
were renowned as physicians, and their medical prowess was often 
resorted to. (7, 9, 5.4.) narrates that when Huktaub, the 

mother of Zaratusht, was rendered sickly by the demons, she went 

1 E. W. Wo-t. P<i1iUivi Tixis Slip. 11!. n. 4. 

'J J..T, Mo.ii, i-'-.l.. "m tMisl.ited 'virli note?, p. 59. Bombay, 1899. 

3 DU 37.50 * MKb. 49-10. ‘ .MKli. 49 

Dt 8 . 12 , 1 . vd, 17,10. ; Bd, 19.19. ; Sd, U.lO, See also p 4^6. 


• Vd. 7. 8, 
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to consult ti ■\vizard-|)li 3 "sician, named, Storko.^ Fortunatel}’', she 
was deterred by Ahuramazd. wlio warned her that the medical 
treatment by a wizard would mean destruction K) lier. The 
tioiis f'i'oiji Zi'ti-sjHtntiii (18. l.i’.j.) rtilate tliat when Zaratusht was 
declared by the Ivarans to be foolish, senseless and seerectly cor¬ 
rupted, his father went with him to a wizard to have him cured. 
The wizard, as the story goes on, urina.ted into a eu;j and ottered 
it to Zaratusht in the hoi)8 tliat by drinking this potion the 
prophet would become really polluted. 

^Vizards were known also as astrologers and iiiternreters oi‘ 
signs. The yVon? (14.KJ. I 7.) tell that Zara¬ 

tusht laughed aloud at his birtli. The fttther wislusl to know 
the reason of this uncommon ])henomeuon, and he asked a wizard 
who answered him thus : " He who laug'hs during liis birth does 
so, because he sees Righteousness as his end". In another passage 
Pdrushaspb is said to have asked a Kara]) wizard for an explana¬ 
tion of the marks and specks on Zaratushf's bodyh Tlie 5 uHi//’-/' 
ZaZo'dn (35-39) describes how King Vishta.sp asked Jamasp. the 
foreteller, to foretell from the stars the probable results of Ids 
battle with the magician Arjasp of the white Hyaonas. The pro¬ 
phecy did not please the King, and he angrily exclaimed : “ You 
magician, you deceitful slave, you are not right, since your mother 
was a sorceress and your father a liar".'’ 

AVizards and witches were especially dreaded for their mali¬ 
cious vindictiveness towards pregnant women and newly-born 
children. Thus the (8.33.0), hivlidt/ast ( 12 . 12.) 

and the ( 16 . 1-4.) are unanimous in advising th.e mainte¬ 

nance of a fire for at least three days and niyhts in a house that 
shelters a pregnant woman, or a wonnin recently delivered of a child 
and of a newly-born cliild. ” in order that the wizard and witches 
may not do any harm unto them 

The Iranian wizards and witches, like those believed in by 
other races, give birth to various noxious creatures. We are told 
hy the Bihiddhislui { 23 . i.) that when Yima lost the glory of his 


» See also Zap. 14 o-'l. 

2 Zap. 16 2. » YZ. 51. 

4 The custom of bnrnin.{ a il.iy ami nijht for the pvotootioa of a newly-born ehiM ii 
quite universal, '^See EbTorthy, 7/'e JicU E/jf. p. 42.5f. 
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sovereignty- lie iied witli his sister Yirnak from the country. A 
witch and a demon who were sent liy the demons to overtake the 
rieeiug couple, won their couheleiicc, and the four continued the 
journey together. After a certain period tlie wizard married 
Yimak, while Yinia es])(.)used the Avitch. Yarious noxious crea¬ 
tures. sucli as the bear. Gandarejj, Gosiibar. the tortoise, trog, and 
others Avero said to have been tlie oftspring of these unions. Tlie 
terrified Yinialc AA’ishod to di\'orce the demon, and one day Avheii 
Yinia and the Avizard were intoxicated, she changed garments and 
places AAuth the Avitch and lay doAvii with Adma, performing 
thereby the Khr 'tiht-d/is •-■tvnVr'n/nhV/:, the next-oldtin-inarri- 

age, Avhich Avas looked upon, later on, as a poAverful means of 
smiting Avizards and Avitches.^ 

It is interesting to note that, according to the Zoroastrian 
belief, the negro oAves his origin to such a uuion. The Pahlavi 
tradititju relates that, during the reign ot Azlii .Daliaka, a young 
Avoniau was admitted to a. demon and a young man coupled Avitli a 
Avitch. On scoing each other, the}’ liad sexiuil intercourse and 
■‘oAviuo to this one intercourse the black-skimied negro arose'’. 

The sacred books of the Zoroastriaus mention many individual 
AA'izards and Avitclies Avliose names are handed doAvu to jiosterity 
throuo'h some great malicious deed. Atahrkusha, mentioned above, 
Avas one of tlicso. The D'niL<(rt {7 . 9.d.) states tliat he was a poAver- 
ful wizard Avho brought aAvfuI wints-TS into the Avorld. so tliat AA'ith- 
in three such Avinters a greater part of men and animals ]5erished 
miserably. Another famous Avizard. according to J>/iil'art {2J].S., 
7.t.;iy.o9.. 9.-Jo.a.). Avas Frasiyav or Fraagrasiyak. the Tfir, 
(e()ui\'aleut to F'/v'/i/'osyu/i in the Ave.'-ta), avIio tried to obtain the 
glory of Kai Khosru. IH' Avoi’ld-wide tame aauas also Akht, the 
sorcerer, called by m (23. Kf.) spb-j. anIio killed 

manv inhabitants of tlu' City of Kiiigma-Expoundei's 
FrashiiiH'/i'idraiiit^ for mot lAoing able to answer his tliirty-three 
questions and Avho Ava,'. in turn slain by \ usht-i-Fryano, the pious*. 
The same Akht Avas knoAvn likoAvise as " the enemy of good men', 
and as one AAdio refused to practise the Klivetitk-das Xot 

1 E. AV. Wcot. Tiic ih- nn nj ni K/ti:eliik-<la^ ■'>11E. lS.418-420. 

» Bd. 23.2 a YE. 1.‘2. etc. 

* E. W. West, T/ic Meaning of KkvetuTt-das^ SEE, ls_4U, 
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inferior in iniquitous practices, according to the Yi'ttkifr-/ Zarn'i'm 
vfXi the sercerev Xi h’Ais'i. it i-^ rel ile I that he \v sent by Arjasp, 
the king’ of the Hvion is, at the h-en 1 of a. large army against the 
Iranians. In the battle that took place, he ki lie I by means of a 
m agio '.V eap j 1 , thelridai gene; il. Z irir ailminv other noble 
Iranians, until he met death at the hands of Bastiir. the youthful 
son of the Iranian chief h The demon Kuiulak is called hy J],htYi/- 
hishn (,28.42.) "• the steed of wizards and Xamiin. the grandfatlun' 
of Auzobb. is sneken of by the same book (31.35.) as sorcerer, 
although no spiteful deed is recorded of him. 

Of the witches, whose nanus the Zoroistriau writings handed 
down to us, the most harmful was the enchantress Klainth/nfi wlio. 
according to Ftnu/A/i / J.'J. : 19.5.) clave unto Keresilspa. Another 
famous witch, sd )'n;/y 8. 51/53.51. tells us, ^vas the Pairikii 
Duzhytiitya. an embodiment of faniiue, who waged eternal war 
against the material world of Ahura Mazda and wlio was successful¬ 
ly opposed by the rain-star. Tishtrya. The third an.d hog the least 
in this trio, according to the Ralil.xvh romance Artiik]i<jilr-i lApa- 
hnn^ ( 9 . 17 .). was the dauglitcr of Ardavan, wlio attempted to 
poison her husband at the suggestion of one of her brothei.s. 

In some instances, the sjiecial names of witches have not conn; 
down to us. The Sclei'i/on.^ from (!2.1 7-25), for example, 

relate that Avhen Sritb out of compassion refused to slay 

the Holy Ox. Kai-Us sent him to a juTigle •'in whicli there 
dwelt many chiefs of witches 'h These witches hardened his feel¬ 
ings and he killel the ox. But afterwards a feeling of remorse 

seized upon him aiul ho liogged the King to have liim put to death. 
Kai-Us sent him to a jungle iuhabiteii "liy a witch in tlie sliape o|' 
a dog’'. Srito killed this witch, but she di\dded lierself into two. 
He then constantly slew these witches, •■until there were a thousand 
of tliem. and this hoard finally killed Sritd ”. 

Some idea of the nature of the Kavis and Karpans. who belon/ 
to the ribald crew, c in !/■ gained from the Zoroastriau (datluis. 
According to Yasn i 32.1 2., 44.20.. they are evil creatures, whose 
curse has slain the Kim’s life”, and who “ love Grehma a])o\-e 
Righteousness”. TJiey unite themselves with power in order to 

I YZ, 3.22.4^.73.74.911-1117, 

8 D. D. P, Saiijana. 2he K"nuimf' i ArULkhsh^i -> looinbav. IbbG, 
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destroy the life of men by their evil deedsf They cru^h mankind, 
and ■'their inspiration enables the t 3 'rants of the jnovinces to 
continue their peruic-ious rule’h^ "The^-are enemies of creation''', 
says Yasna 5l.lt.. •’thev do not gnant complete harvests from tlie 
fields”, nor do the}" give "perfect pasture to the Kiue'h and tlie\" 
diffuse woe by their teachings;. 

The later Zoroastrian writings, in which their names are men¬ 
tioned merely formulaicallxp know nothing more detailed about tlie 
malignant dispjosition of the Kavis and Karpans towards mankind. 
An eN:cepfcion, howe^'er. is found in a passage in the Selrrflo/is front 
/.fit-rparain (15.i’.) which states that "the Karaps and Ausikhshes 
were the devastation of Iran”. (Hherwise tliese beings. es[)eciallv 
the Karpans, are represented by them as spiteful creatures, whose 
harmful deeds are aimed solely at Zoroaster and his mother. Tlie 
al)o\e mentioned canon'(A^'p. 15..’).) relates that the leaders in this 
struggle against tlie p'.ophet were Hn'o brothers belonging to the 
s i!u." Ku’p.rn family, and it mentions their names as : Bradruklisb. 
Rradrovisn, Bradresh. the Tfir. Haziin. and Yada-st. Other ver¬ 
sions, when narrating the initpiitous deeds of the individual brothers, 
ndvo thedr names as : Dhrusrdba, the wizard.^ Bradruk-ivsli. the 

O 

Kara]), ‘’who was great in destroying the righteous, * Brada* 
N'akhsh. "the heteiodux wizard, who put to death the best of 
men.'"° Yacdvoist. ••the en.engvofall sacred tilings,'''’and Zak.’’ 

There are many jiassages in tlie sacred liooks that deal with 
the iininiosity of the Kir])rns against the Spitama family to which 
Zarathushtra belonged, and they seem to echo some distant note 
of ])riestcraft and reform. The ! >'/ nlcni't. ior cvanpile. accord¬ 
ing t_) it.s own st-iteuiont in the introduct irv ch ipter (/U. 5.'d..d.), 
tells •• about wizards, witches, tyriuts, Kigw and Kar])an^. 
who have produced outrage tor Zar.itusht during his Ihrth and 
childhood with a desire for Ids destruction . dVe kn(.>w from the 
same canon (CU. l.'l.i).) that hrst his mother was chiefly exposed 
to their rancor. Tliey accused her of witclicraft amd induced lier 
countrymen to banish her from the district. As soon as she be¬ 
came pregnant they afflicted her with a paintul fever so that she 

1 Ys, 46-11. ’ 48. 

» Dk. • z.>p. 19 i. * Dk. 7..;.2i.a2.: S--"*’' 13 

5 DD.72.8. ® Dk. 7.1.21. ^ Dk, 7.1.i;4. 
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miglit have to seek medical treatment from a wizard.' When 
they saw that they could not prevent the birtii of the child, tlie 
wizards at once coTicentrated their attacks upon the infant. The 
Selections//■nin Z'if-spiiram tell ms that during the mother’s partu¬ 
rition seven Karp'an-wizards sat at tlie foot of the bed.'' After the 
child’s birth, thus the tradition goes on, the father Porushaspo, 
whose kinsmen were Avizaids, accordina: to Dnibirt 5.2.4.. invited 
Durasrobo to inspect tlie marks and specks on the infant’s body. 
The Karap then started to twist witli liis paw.s the tender head ot 
the child, but had to desist from this vicious action, because his 
hands hegu’i to wither.^ On anotlier occasion, we are told, the 
Karap persuaded Porushaspo. that Zaratusht ought to be killed. 
The lather consequently surrendered iiis son to the wizard, who 
at lirst attempterl to Imrn him alive.* But as the wood did not 
catch fire, he cast liim belore o.xen, in tire hope that the beasts 
luig’ht trample the youth to death. But lierc again Providence 
sa\ed the l)oy." Ho then placed tlic helples.s infant on a narrow 
[)ath, loading to a drinking-pool for liorses’’ : and as the horses 
carelully avoided tlie intant, he cast it into a wolf’s lair whose 
cubs were killed before, so that the enraged wolf mi'dit surely 
revenge the death of its cubs upon the innocent child. The 
Sorcerer was again loded in his designs.' 

Seeing tliat they could not destro}- the lifj of Zoii.Kister, the 
Karaps strove to attack his soul. The Selections from Z<it-spcir<im 
(18.5.) relate that Pbrii.shaspo brought his son to the wizards to 
cure him trom his ullegeil foolishness and they gave liim a foul 
liotion with the ]io])e of contaminating his nature. Anotlier in¬ 
teresting encounter liotwecu Zarathushtra and tlie Karaps is told 
b} hlnlart 1 .n.oA-oj. and Znt-sporntn 19. The sorcerer Uiiras- 
rub(j one day visited Poriishaspo's house and was asked by the 
latier to consecrate a bowl oi mares milk. Zaratusht objected to 
this and with the sagacity of a child intentionally spilled the milk. 
The enraged Karap thereupon threatened to destroy the boy, and 
not succeeding in this he left the house in ilisgust and despair. 

1 Dk, ; Zsp. 14 . 2 . 

2 Zsi,. 14.0, Cf. also ZX. 184. Dinkart 7.3.2. ^ubaiiutc-. mid-wivo. for wit.'hes. 

» Ok 7.1 7 i Zsp. 16 2-1. ; ZX. 315. t Uk. 7.3.8-11. : Z 5 ]>, 16.7.; ZX. L>2Uff. 

5 Dk. 7 . 3 . 11 . 12 , ; Zsp. 16.4-6. ; ZX. 238d'. e Dk. 7.3.13.14. ;Zsp. 16.6, ; ZN. 260ff 

7 Dk. 7 . 3 . 15 , , Zsp. 16.8.: ZX. 282ft’. 
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The attempt made bv DhraRrubd and L’riididk-rdsli to injure Zara- 
tusht Vtdiile he was plaviny Avitli otlier claldreu lias heen mention¬ 
ed above. ‘ 

The ll'iii'art (7.4.G4.G7.) tells us tliat throuoli revelation the 
prophet was aware of the plotting by tin' lvar;i}>,s agr.Oi,-t liis life. 
This, however, did not prevent h.im from attempting to iiroselyte 
them. From the I'hilarf (7.4.2.6.14.). turtbermore. we know 
that by the command of Ahnrainazd, Zaratnsht rec-iteil the pro¬ 
phecy of his relig'ion before iin assembly of Kins and Karaps. and 
that when the}’' heard those words, the Kariips rnslied upon him 
.striving to bring about liis death. The proph.et. ImwcveT. did not 
lo,S8 his courage : he continued to give his prophetic message and 
to exhort his adversarie.s to embrace tlie religion of Ahura Mazda. 

That the .sorcer-nis Karaps liad sufHcient reason to liate ami 
fear Zoroaster is a well established fact. According to Bratrdk- 
ivsh’s own admission, they hated the son of Poriisliaspu. because 
“ owing to his action, the demon and fiend, the wizard ami witch, 
will become buried below the earth ami fall p.iralyzod back to 
hell’’''; and “because he will break every enchantment and destrity 
every work of the Devs” A further recitation t)f the jiassages in 
which Kitvis and Karpans are tilluded to as wicked bemgs, would 
take too much space. From theex.-impLs already citeil. the reader 
Avill be able to judge sufficiently the Zoroastrian conception of their 
malicious nature. * 

As a consecpience of their viciou.s character, the wizaials, 
witches. Kavis and Karjians wore extremely dreaded.'and their fate 
was held out as a warning to every faithful Zoroastrian. Thus, 
amom'' the Amrv first things seen in hell bv Arta-A irfd. according td 
the Atmll known Pahlavi treatise Arfd-V'/raj Xi'nim/.- (5.8.1 was •’ the 
distress and pain and evil .stench in the punishments of various 

t .ibove 40;i, 9 Pk. 7.'!.27Z’.0; Z-p. IT 4. ‘ ZN' -'Zn'r . 

■* ThO'i* who wi^h favth"-:' i!i{o»‘in-iti'Pi .ii-'- uM’-rr-i tn • I"I1 •■v-nh'' 1 r 

Ys. 51.12: 32.H.ir» : Dk. 3.20 24 2<L2S.:U.4!.r»? ; 7-.45 ; Sil'AXA : 9.Kt.2.f 39.Un : 44.14 15 : 

Zap. 23-’’ : Viirh'^itij-L <)inc iti t'-ili (R'”r-hi-ItN 11., llo-'i-i-i'l i- l. '5.55 j‘ .cid rh.> 

7iiro.ty-''ht Xduvth. 

» There ig still a third cliias of wiokeJ Oeiii.''' {levoti-l to mi igic. '-hi-'* naturt* does not 
«»eem transparent. Tho>e are the Kahvarelha^, K i\aIhas and Zaudas mentojii-.-d m yg. 01.2.5: 
Vd. : 21’^" • (J-ut ^icr.ih fReiclirlt’s 20., and [Ta.ngPs . d. :;i) n : 70 ;} ) 

Cf. aNo Baitholomae. AirWb, 402,1022. 

• Vs. 8-^ liny Mazdayagnan not adhering t-j the trne religion a magician. 
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uiiglit li>ivr to seek medical treiitment frimi a wizardd When 
they saw that they could not prevent the birth of tlie child, the 
wizards at unee concentrated their attacks upnu the infant. The 
Selections //•■'in Z'/t-spiirain tell us that during the mother's partu¬ 
rition seven Karpan-wizards stxt at the foot of the bed."' After the 
childis birth, thus the tradition goes on. the father Porushaspo, 
wdiose kinsmen were wizards, according^ to DhiL-nrt 5.2.4., invited 
Durasiuhot^ inspect the marks and .specks on the infant’s body. 
The Karap then started to twist with his paw.s the tender head ot 
the child, hut had to desist from this vicious action, because his 
hands began to wither.® On another occasion, we are told, the 
Karap persuaded Porushaspo. that Zaratusht ougdit to be killed. 
The father consecpiently surrendered his son to the wizard, who 
at tirst attempted to burn him alive.‘ But as the wood did not 
catch tire, he ca.st him before oxen, in the lit'pe that the beasts 
nught trample the youtli to death. But here again Providence 
saved the boy." He then placed the helpless infant on a narrow 
[)ath. leading to a drmking-pool for horses" : and as the horses 
carelully avoided the intant, he cast it into a wolf’s lair whose 
cubs were killed before, so that the enraged wolf miaht surely 
revenge the death of its cubs upon the innocent child. The 
sorcerer was again foiled in his designs.' 

Seeing tluit they couhl not de.struy tlie life of Zoroaster, the 
Karaps strove to attack his soul. The Selections f com Zot-spueani 
(18.5.' relate that Porushas[)(( brought his son to the wizards to 
cure him from his alleged foolishness and they gave him a foul 
potion with the hope ot contaminating his nature. Another in¬ 
teresting encounter between Zarathushtra and the Karaps is told 
h|\ L-tliilo) t 7.,->.o4-o5, and Zi/tspot'nin l9.1-o. The sorcerer Ifuras- 
rbbo one day visited Pormshasphs housc^ and was asked by the 
latter to consecrate a bowl of liiare's milk. Zaratusht objected to 
this and with the sagacity of a child intentionally spilled the milk. 
The enraged Kariip tliereupun threatened to destroy the bov, and 
not Succeeding in this he left the house in disgust and de.spair. 

i Dk. ; Zap. 14.2. 

= Z-a-. 14.3. Cf. also ZN. 184. Dinkart 7.3.2. subaiiute, mid.wive, for ’i-ilthes. 

> Ok 7.4 7. ; Zsp. 162-1. ; ZX. 313. a. Dk. 7.3.8-11. : Zsji. 16.7. ; ZX. 22Uft'. 

» Ok. 7.3.11.12. ; Zsp. 16.1-0. ; ZN. 238fi-. e Dk. 7.3.13.14. -Zsp. 16.0. ; ZN. 260ft. 

7 Dk. 7.3,lo, ; Zsp. 16.8.; ZX. 282ft'. 
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The attempt made by Duriiprubd and I’radidk-rdsli to in jure Zara- 
tusht Vt'hile he wah playing 'with other children hap been mention¬ 
ed above. ^ 

The Jj-.nbirt (7.4.64.67.) tells in« tliat tlirougli revelation tlie 
prophet was aware of tlio plotting ))v the Ivar.-ips again.-t his lite. 
This, however, did not prevent liim from attempting to ’U'oselvte 
them. From the Dinkart (7.4.2.6.14.). turtlmrinore. we know 
that b}’’ the comman.] of Ahuramazd. Zaratiisht recited the pro¬ 
phecy of his religion before an assembly -fKigs and Karaps. and 
that when they heard those words, the Karaps rnslied u[>on him 
striving to bring aljout his death. Tlie propliet. liowcver. did not 
lose his courage ; he continued to give his prophetic message and 
to exhort his adversaries to embrace tlio ivligioii ol' Aliura Mazda. 

That the sorcerous Karaps liad sufKcient reason to hate and 
fear Zoroaster is a well established fact. According to Rratidk- 
ivsh’s own admission, they hated the son. of Pbnis}uls])d. l)ecause 
“ owing to his action, the demon and fiend, the wizard a.nd witcli. 
will become buried l>elow the earth and fall paralyzeil liack to 
hell”''; and “because he will break every enchantment and destroy 
every work of the Dev.s” A further recitation of tlio passages in 
which Kiivis and Karpans are alluded to as wicked beings, would 
take too much space. From theexatiiplos already cited, the reader 
will be able to judge sufficient!}’- the Zoroastrian conception of their 
malicious nature. * 

As a consequence of their vicious character, the Avizaials, 
witches, Kavis and Karpans were extremely dreaded.'and their fate 
was held out as a warning to every faithful Zoroastrian. Thus, 
among the very first things seen in hell Ijy Arta-A'inif. according to 
the well known PahlaAU treatise Arfd-]"/rdr (S.S.'i was •' the 

distress and pain and evil stench in the punishments of \'arious 

I Si-e ahuve [ 1 . 40;’, -3 Pk. 7_'?,27 :’,0. Z'l'. 17 4. a Z'\ '-Mn'r . 

* Tho^.- who Wisli furUit--' infoi’.ji itioii .iv-' lot iTi-.i ti th ■ toll •■vin-O' uMiioi.al [i:i9,as/es : 

Ts.61.12: 32.H.u>: m. -* 2o.-2s.:-u,4i..-,o ; 7 v.i.i ; S.-’O'-O : 9.:a.a.i .■ 39 .'.:',: 44 . 14 . 1 :,; 

^ap. 23-'’ : /V/'V'/o/'i Oun m f'!’: (R,.''oh,-it’s y.l It., Ilo-ii.mp;-,; 11 , 1114 '., '1. ;■ .iiid ih,. 

Xihwtli. 

» There IS .still a third cl.T33 of wiokej ’,01114, deioti l to 1111411;. v-iio. . uuiun' does not 
seem transparent. Tbore are the Kahvarelh.u. K i.val'ms .and Zand.is uieutoo.'-d m yq, 01.o . 

Vd. 18.75 : 21 -^” i Frn‘ihl'i'i-i Omi 'le.r.tk iReiclielt’s oil. 20 ., Hoshemoji and nan 4 ’q . d. :'.0 9 , TO ) 
Of. also Baitholomae. Air^Vb. coi.s. 41 ) 2 , 1022 . 

• Vs. 8-tl O'-iils any Mazclayasnan not adliering to the trne religion a magician. 
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kinds Avhich the demons and sorcerers and sinners have to uuderg'O.” 
The killiiiv' oi viznixls rtfonimended hy l>niLi.trt (8.40.US.) as a 
good means iji penance tor suis. 

The feat- and terror ndth wliieh tlie follov'ers of Ahura Mazda 
looked ipio’i these creature-^ is lie.st exemplitied in the prayers ot 
the faithful. Oery fev i)rayors do not c._)utuin a sup]ilication to 
the benevolent spirit^ to crush tlie sorcerers auij. to ])roteet the 
pious from their rancor. "May the uiuch-desued Airyamau -- l)ia^'S 
the believer with !'(•;(//■/ I 2C.10.J J — " smite .• ’1 ma’inei of dis- 
ea.ses and dtaths. all the Tftus a.nd Ruu-ikas. and all the r\'ieked 
.laiius'h or recording to hasiit 2.11: " Let the latus iie crushed, 
(.) Zarathushtra. botis ! nm and m.jii": and " gidiit. b; krilhra. 
that I may smite the malice of Yumis and Rairikas. tlie lva\'is and 
Karpaiis" h Th;' reciter irf Y;mna 9.18. sup[dicates TIaoma thus ; 
“ [ make clrim to Thee, f) H;mma. th.it I may overwhelm the 
angry hate of the sorcerers ami witches, of the Kavis and K.arpans". 
He furthorniore begs : " i.et not our good vaters liul}) a sorcerer" h 
and concludes with the assurance Aft do I abjure the Daevas 
and all pus-essed by them, the sorcerers and all that hold to tlieir 
devices, and every being of tliut sort k A .still furtiier prayer 
Contains tlm ringing ap])eal ; " I'lay we be free from the wretclied 
Kuro and the Tarewani and the jvari)an ' or. " IMay Ahriman be 
smitten and the deceiver cursed, he with the demons, .sorcerers and 
Rairikas" Tu his daily prayer, moreover, when the jiious heliover 
ties the sacred girdj.j t/.'./s//) around his o.kIv and holds it in a ccu’- 
tain [irescrihed manner, her.ciios i^i Razaud : " ktay Ahuramazd 
he lord and Ahriman. unprevailing, kieping far away, smitten and 
defeated. I’dav ..khrimaii. tlm demons and fiends, the wizards and 
wicked, the Kigs and Kar.ips. the tyr-mts and apostates, tlie inijiious 
enemies and witclics lie smitten and defeated '. 

Sacrifices and lihations were offertd .iml still are offered to the 
various 1 Irmazdian creatures for ti'.e destructiiiu ot sorcerers and 
witches. The Yaslits (5.42.41.4(1.50 ; 19.40. 48 . 40.Ml.) tell us 
that Haoshvaiigha. the RaraiUmta. Yima Kiishafta. Kavi Usa and 
Husravah ottered a sacriticc to Aredvi Sura AnTihita for tlie 

1 Yt. lo.si.ni. ^ Ys_ 05.S, j w. 12.-1 

•» Sir. 2-^- Ca t l. Jln.li. I n-i-A.i'iilr I.-. 1-. s I'.nnliet'my, <A‘/a.-.hA; AhilliAi '.(.5, 

» E. W. Wen, 'ih- S'lrmiii-' Kiu^i,. SHI' IS 
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or i.i\'the voice. Aeear.liiiy tt Zoraastriuiusia te 


CTeaLillli Oi. e\-ll ’llv"24a li \11 iiiiiiseii ainl its 


.■’-'liaVi !s a 
awer W;'s IrLaaeaily 

exercised Ijy the areh-fioad. r.-.//-/;..'22.2. s-.ys that -Vhura 
M.izdut spoke tii Z ir ithii^iitra thus : "Air.' i I ;iji le tliis ui ius'a;i, 
the ruiiuiii la )].;.;-! (A •/.■-■■(/j al luo a'.id, createdt ;iy,ii:ist me O.i.O'JO 
diseases.’' In trah.'iatii’y the ward "/las.;/ loarmesteter^ am[)!i!;t.s 
it by the plira.so "jet-i le nie.uwiis aeil aial iu ailditiaa i.iiati.s a 
passage train Ezuig’.s lidut itio llicr,‘<,''ii'r u ivaieh si.at'.-- th;.t 
■'Ahrimau Corrupted the g.jod croatureS uf ' )rmuz 1 bv c^t^l:uL' 
upon them tiie evil oy.'.’" Tn.j Palilavi c '.no.iic I liaoks ■d,-.o 
ascribe to Aliriin-tu tlio faculty uf liariui.iy ];ei)ple by a pi.e.nC'/. 
The' Ad/i-'/","- for ex.-iiiiide, 3/.7.3.' in .s'...dkiim id ti:e 

coiitivist betv.'cen Aliura Zilazda ami Anyr,i-od dm .'u > ivs tlmi 
Urmazd, the (ftoat un is a m i:iag’..-r w.ch umniee-ient n isdom, 
v.’hilo the c nitentian uf tlie fiend af porvoits/d ylanco (f.ii'-n. /ud-H/j 
is througii iu.st uf dchleinent ; .and the Ij-iu'l.iJi'.dui (23.2.' claims 
that th'3 eye-.siylit (■■/e.'ha ufAhriman •’dees iiat leiTcdu 

from doing harm tu tl;e creatiirt.s." 

Aliiiiaan it i-. ii-i tli-i' a ily d'emon fe.'ired because af tlio piovver 


1 rhv.r'i;., liii L.. .-i I'-j th • f .ll.jwin^ billieMl ii'jue.j'eoa : " £ a thou uot 

th.m.... :el . f iiiii: lii.e hath nn e..1-1 ■,i ' 23 '’. 

’ i 1 ’ I' //( ' .i7 lei... B..".1 'll';;; t.j \VL'i=t, ii lal-- .I’.i ol 1: e - •'t . 1'e 

.eOillie et X.iMii,.-I'i Oata,..,.','1 r o "I . r.j £. W. n .-t, /’ liX 

» va. 20 ■! h.T.U. ‘ LtZ.l, LXL'J'J. 
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of lii.s e\-iE(jye. The ji in'huii<hii (23. ^ : 

<jtllor ilOUlls wlio ’ )i ).SSc'''^>r! 1 LJii : lllMl:. 

is Arask, caiLl tii'j ^pit-nil iioiid of tlio 
tlio seco'ou 


OlUuoS 111: 


ink 


nn 


’t-'l 


Wlt‘l iJiS OVO 




tilO iHilRL l>> 


deiiioa of tlie la.-ili'’inuit t-Ve v/'//.— iv 


a'_ 


wuo Sjiijiis .inylui ij' '.va: 

name of ffu,! . ■inJ 'aoi'Ini yko.ue -Iriee^ aivey kk.’ 

i:;'-Cuiat:o:'. :icC' 


i'lD.v :lu \\'iL;lunl s:, 

l”i 


•il 


tic‘ 


wiai could eX'lTcise tlie paWer oi 


: ! I [■ •llle: 
T' J'! i: L ‘I! , 


/..I.dlo. iv;i.s Bra iro c 

\v;;s t'l kill /Iiratn-'kt v.'ifk a ulau'-.- af Ids -y,*. 

Tlio glance ol t];f eye <:>i a '.vouian duii:i_, 

[jeriod was extremely dreado l ky ilio Zor Lriai.'. ae.' 
bo >ks repeaiodli' w.irn tisese M'oni. n noi t'l Lie/k at c t'' 

Tills f-ar of a meusLni'ius w-imans gda.'ieo of v.’rf 
reiice, I'eing prevalent eveu to-d-iy among tiv:-i;;kR<;r .oT' ef 
Tile Zoroe.stri.’ins h:a l s-v cial reasons tlius lo rer.i:..! tl." n’ ’ >.• 
meustrous wouian, idr. acce/rding to tlicir bdiet. niei .-irnati^ 
created liy AiigraWLdnyukand it polluted everyt'Ling tlitt e. * 
contact tvitii it.’ olazLlayasnism veitk it,-' v.'atcki'ui anxiery oix r tli. 
bo lilyaud spiritu.il weliare and purity of its b'.liev.-f .:i nd.-tl;^ ii 
to associate with a woman eiuring this perieC cu- to r.;:ii;,in in In,; 
vicdiiity R and in order to assure tl.e obscrvane ■ cf tid- r.df.Rin, 
law. declared the touch and the look of a nieiistruou-' woui'-.n to !,, 
harmful. 


h, one of the faimum iv;ir[I 


Ui- 


i.i.. 


U',i i ‘ il -Ii 
' " C. L*t t ; 

..il' cl- 
1 


111 


There are iiumeioU' 


iia^.sae’ts ni tii<r j^oroastriaii lit 


bloaliiig with this injunction, x'oc \ e;/. 


lilt ret 111' 

■fn., 1 A., ; ,' Mit •> . ^ 

' ' 1 O . . . I ( » L C .V ; ' 1J i »i (* 

( 

directs that the half, or tlie third., or ilie fouit. . ir . tkt --,g; 
part of a house, tliai sliLdteis a Woiiiau having an i-'-U''of’o.f - id 
should be isolated ” lest she look { ■ tt-'Ui:" ) U'lo'i i,,.' iii',, p ;ni 


1 EIwulthp, 'i:>cE‘il L'j'. V'i. 1.17''. IW S C7. a y,; l:_ 

lli-r Irdi.ia!:-- lo -k 1 uj ■ m l iii. ’-t.u -us w. u ,i. . ^ ' >' iw • *. •'.* .. r • ’ a, T 

she ■«as therefore kr-j-t ih w pm -I ui *• -'-luio -:<j a h i i 'Hm 

cuTtniuis < if a \ t'ry earl \ •'1 ai ‘ ■I'l.v.’.pi j i.i t.. ■ ue . .t C Code-. 15 i\Ve h.. 1 

a sinhlar iristiturion amuiiir ir.-j A - ■ r . a*i I'.u lus. S. <• L - . J. h:d Tg / /- . • 

Cva.^ 'I y o;' Urr^qof), iQ J.'/irnul nf' A.iirrm ro \j ^on ui:-.- 

Ai.aolid. C'l. .iNu //'.r, 

* ilai the 1-00.hug ^ ox a u^-^.o-tra- Ut wou a.i \v., 3 tl’':droUt hi 'aMeter au.'i uou-/. pionoos 

frjiii Uu'ii ox otiicr 1 . 1 i" a^o shov.-n h^. rli- ua'iu rrfe \-ib p ^ / /■«/>,.// f - .i couipeuntl. 
a he [ u 11 V p / u ! !s! aixa’-i-Cm' a.Ivei.-.ty ux^d \\h.'ij ^exu lueicl jie ns " tu louk 

ayaUi-L, Co louii with a hi.side iuLouiiOH, Co look With euvy". Cr. cund- •’ to Wui’k, lo uceouiplish/’ 
md '* opposing”, 
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the / h'/i,t8-'i i .22.1e,ik> uf iu^ t'-tlie wurk ot' e.ii evil 

eye .ir t.ie ei'VX.iiury oi; ■, '.u.j'.i-'tt.U'jus woiu.-i'i. -rad it .states th-'.t " a 
iiiivi-'lru I'... Vi'.eai-a ;)r t: y ..".'eaiay the <aal-eye are exce. dinyly 

ha’aniiil. i'jie /.2s/'. e,^^3. ] 0.) cl dais that a per.-son's 

ii:L!i.|.s Wiiieii le.Ve ;i_• 'i .S'!<ri:ikh ■ I in cti'i HI'>nial aldii'^iim. beciinio 
uncieaa. hy the ei a, nisn.^Ttuous tvonirn. and the j’aldavi 

1 cn i^J (i'J.L’.j iurtiiei e.iniir.ns, this ..st,ateiii'".t. The later Zdio- 
astii.ai wiiti'ig. tile l4!.C>.} asserts that anythiay Inoki d 

at Ijy a ai.n.etriious wuuuui. diiuini^Iics in glory. 

' h a .^yccailv d..'liii..e:;t.il coUse(|i!eiicc is th.e look of ./e///. the 
foin u. 1;.' 'd {ji ns ali'on. ihe i tniiid e/ (lS.i.i,'5.<i1.1 slel..,.? 

tiia., \\ ZaiaCiiusiilia>Ktii Aliitia l\iaZ‘.l:i tej iiiei.Li.iii the' iicone 

ut t!ie oue that grieved him iiio-st. the Eeity ausweie ,1 tllu.^ : ” It 
IS the Juhi. h) Zar.ahushtra. whene look [pn ) dries up oiie- 

thii'.l Oi iiie iiiigiity ilo..)ds tint run from the unauiitaius. whose 
glance withers om.-tuird e;f tlie beautiful, gohion-liued. gioiviiig 
plaut.s. whose sight withers one-third of the strength ofSpenta- 
--^rmaiti. arid winI'V touch dues up in the faitirful one-tldi I ofhi^ 
goo I thougnt,.;. go ) I woi'i^. giso l dee ls. ami oiuj-tliird cjf his 
stxt'iigcu. ii'';..e.vii!i),g power am.l holiness". This assertii.m is 
again subsc.intiated ly the tollowing passage taken from the 
(67.;-;--b); ••ff Jalii looks at running water, it diminishe.s : 
it .she gla le - at tivi.s or shiuh. tlij fruit be'C'Cnes ,'■canty : and ii' 
vnth a piou.s man. hi.s intedligeiice and holiness arc 
wltiru-ed by itAnd tlie AA'yn.o' t3.28-2>).). in ro- 

stiMiiiing iii.n.^Lruous wo.mui from loolting at beasts, plants, water 

ivstiietiou by stating that •'JAii. the tiend 
■ iolent. tli.a where another fu nd does md 
sinue anvtiung with a look y.'/a.//) she destroy.s with a glance". 
As a luituLu] e .ns.'pueucc. a menstruou.s woman is forhidden to look 
e\en iuaavtrt.ji-tly or against iier will at tire, water, beasts, plants 
wonian with an issue of blood who glances or comes 
ui contact witJi^hre or water, commits, according"’to the Sh'i./ust 
d/-ch<!ip/.<t (3.2i .28.) a sin ot one F.iriii.'ni. of wliicli slie can repent 
by paying a tine of twelve dirliamsd and if she repeatedly trans- 


‘ Or liL'ie tud I'llj.v,a,j tr.atii.j C.jie uf Maaa. 4,5 

m-aistru il ndiur.'i", a 08.1-2. 


5i, : '■ Cuuyerse not yith 
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, r-p p ,3 ^ 

. . I I 5 ^ 1 L . V 


;:;■rL^ses this ro'-trictiuii Fis ■will b-^- [I'lni-bt i ’n a. .i-l’.' b\- '■. 
ibreeh to devuur Iivru,vr, 11 . 0 ^^,:;:^”;.i di-o!, .i\vo 

In ;i similar coti!iirotio>' L mav o-os '*■ b; u 

known fact that m-mv persons aro i, 1;.; p p,, ; .iw.m' ot 

fascin ition acti:!p apaiest ti;o whi ft'.-’ .an i-i ] tfi-li 

tblk-lore, tbr exainple. t;itr.t is iwiininb ' .-t r^' o" .m 0 ]. iomv 

lu-'in lu -'pitc oT xi-iFh* vit^i liic 

pvii-eyo and wlio at 1 isi idiii k.l Iiiu.s-jb' i- ■ Xi.rii '.lAht md 
bs tno mL'.'tns isi iujurv t > h..s c.i ir- ’ ./.• -'mi. s-r • a-^titiou 

exists.1 amorip- the Zi-roaptriaes and it is !•; am ' ■;■.■■ .a [ bv 

tins following oi'.lina.noe. eo-''.;iu-d in /A. ' . : b' and 

Sriil-u'a.r (15.1 A.) : ••W'Iksi ow s r-; aiy iib. , th- . ;■• e. na. t .> the 
eyes, it is necessary to s-^y • Xn tie Jaanj n' (him ir a 

person does not lA it an.,! an injury h" I'.an. i , t;'..t ./b’ -a;; or a 
disast’jr occurs, ilm pci,son I'leom.- a ^hi- 

•kike tlio Epyiitians. iJabyloiiimi-:. n’i 1 la.;-: r .c-■ ea.cicnt 
and modern, the Zoro.mtri.n'is also Ic-ii . l c. .1.. At. ■ of 

rclne lies ;ig’-u.’i''t the poWrr .it’t hi.' OS'b . r' w . .1 irdilep 

to Yasht 3 .,S. 1 i. 15.. t'le kii'y.imac pi ; ' p o. .. ,'ni ,-peli 

ayaiirst the workiim's of tli.'- e.-il-ev' ; ' .tnd ;m n li.m 

to Ya.slit il. j., he who pronounces xh" in d.-e of 'r." ‘-Im is -wcl! 
protected again«t the rieud !■.; .iicncbiy hbo ',''ir'' i pSa'.cc o{' Ids 
eyes : ;-ind the iV/...h '' XJ..b -c-tha Tiair.-i 

asked and obtained fr. >iii Xbsltatl.r.i-cfiy ■. .,',,ic f,•w,, as 

to withstand the efil-. ve (.'po /-'/< < : it i.dis t., s iv v, init 

tliese rome,lies were-. i'Jicri is esdde ncc i ' h, Z-.r m limia- 
ture'wldcli teirls to strive lii-iC .-n t!ii ' ■ vxl < '''Imp.' L.mdie 

good ere.ation coul I th.- p."V.ir f.-i-i' li ’.n. b tint'so 

ilesire.h The openinp- ch-iptor u! tlm V-'.-hm . .ht'p. 'olb ns 

that Z irathuslitri .shouied i * Ahvi’U'u ■.-ja-, '’i 'h,'':! ri.i.jy,- rhee 
b ick into the eartib. wlicrcUpon t'n-j im ll' n w m ;a ; ,i . ■ ..v-crh.ss 
‘■l.)y the eyes 1 b b'/n'.'t .'.'1 of .Spc’.i t.-i--tvai.'.ofj., S\r-i,,,:s 
fi'nin ir.;ill (I9.'j.) relate that durinp ti;e enc.iunte.-, between 

the prophet and Diii'aMoldV tin- form -r .nis-w.-ivd tJm,^ ilm tJircat 


1 A\p 72 •> r il, / - /' . ; 2'.: 

> Cf. th.'f.jlliiwing'I-’, fr ,’n U . -ii /’; 1/ ' . .-.i ' • ' f ■! ' ' , 11 ,- ; |,y 

Eiwijrtby, '//«£■, ifp s , ■■ .Vh,i 1 -,;,.i - i 1 .k- .f i-.-’i . •..■■aeii- w'.h i 

h ■ fill-, rli-' s'ar ,niii 1 lie II’111 .sp'ii;. I* -v.ti pei i ' .11- : .ili .. ’■! t 'U-'ii '.o i •! cn .’er. ,med 

exiialati Ills into'vhatevLM''S neai'e*:! t.i him 
* See .ibove p, 414, 
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4-A 


of the ivai'ci]! : 
v.'ith hotli cv.' 

/ ‘3.rh 'j 
h a cjotendoi' 


Vitli coujpleto i.ninilfulnor-s I will look upon thee 
; o'lil will utterly desltoy thee The Ii'U/sfi'm-/ 
niiuis tlin.t a ftiend can suhjugate ” hy a look, whicli 
with the e’ieoav". aiul the G^injc SJ>ih/<o/<ni Id-I 


el'ueni^lij-; t’te uiuts man tlius ; '■ You should also know, that the 
dounih":s iiar::s lotie bp the iufeiaial Glianaunmo is provente.l by 
I'd exireising the three injuriou'^ ficultios. whicli are : the sight of 
die eve. th .■ ’leaving of the ear. an I the iLuiou of contention”. 

Xo i, wposikon of '.he Ivanian b-lief in tlm evil eye not even 
dne brief. e ul 1 be c > npLte without the alluvion to the counter- 
bdiof in .odi-Eye. tliat is to s.iy. in tlie influence of a sto-idy 

'dance noon al: living <Teaturc-s. The Zoroastrians had a special 
'enlus. name ’ t > whom they .alluded tli-; “ Genius ot the 

■ ; ) id-Eve". .Z'.iathushtra. fji- instance, is reported, liy J'cii'Ihhhi 
"o ]' IV.' invi.'m-l the g.'.od G loka wlios'^ glance is far-rc-ach- 
iao‘ : '.nil td-. S')'-- sotiu!,: (». !i’. u ;'.s ^’thc g to 1 wvioka. witli tlie 

,'Vos of Love".’’ Rwidv-^ the ah-.ve-guote 1 citations ;uid that from the 
n'lf'if)}', J) ? d (’3.".)* th''“'dstimce of tlds lielief is fnrtliermore 
• l.-monstrat'.'I hy ^'-issagos from the /fuaiyd./ ]d',.’/g. D^'itlsfan-^ 
/ and i'-i According to the propliecy con- 

t.iined in th;.' -Ao'). v,b ’ (Yt. 19.04.). Saoshyant “will look 

upiin the whoa.' livimg wt<ri<l with the eyes i^ihutlii'i'ih-jo'i ot plenty, 
and his luo’a will deliver to ininmrtality the wliole living 


.ireati'tn”. Tim Ti'it]'-'-'a-) (3.8.) marrates that when ■' the 

nnw '.vei'ing 1 > u: of the Creator which was upon the coming of the 
Evii-Si)idt. 'VIS unmingled wit'll the sight of an eye. he made . . . 
tc.” : and "he /dv/'//; /-/ (Jun (Hosliangii and Hang’s 


go. )i : ihr.!.) has -a fri'gniem , wliich 

naroi'mh.'ter tr'.nshm'"-; : " I- hona-'ur avec ses wux”.’' 

fn con;'hn;.i,jn T may he per.nitte'l t..) m-uitioii the Zuroastrian 
lielicf tint t!!,' .8'/./-:'/■■/. the gaze of a dog. destroys the Aha /.'.- that 
rush upon the de-nl bo.ly' and it prevents those who carry a corp.se 
from hecorniug polluted.' 


1 l'!.-,i\ jt.i'i O 1. S'"j.:i.i. (i'CfjJ' y-uj hi ^ • .'iia-''y. 18^'. 

2 S'.' "ViT'J V.l 22 i!,4, * Six. 1.^1.: 2..'. x'to. Cf, D..riaexXet'-'r: L.-yU. 2,*271n. 

'.>‘.1 IVO. 

i Sex .'ibove, i';; liii' j-i'a.'. 
fjt'/.A, .I'.U, (fi--'i). 

5 V.l, 7..S. Tg.T xriiu e l. p. 387) ; Phi. V 1, p. 239 : Sh. 2.1-4. 

^ Sis. 2 .. 16 , 63 ,f;t 3 . 71 ,S 1 . 85 .; 10 . 10 , 13 . 32 . 38 . 
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4. Nail-pakixg axd Haik-cutting in connection with Pkimitiye 

Beliefs. 

The custom of burning or burying the nail-parings and hair- 
cuttings was wiclel}’ in vogue among the more primitive races, 
and has its foundation in the peculiar belief in Sympathetic 
Magic. As is well known, the main principle of Sympathetic 
Magic is, that an eflect may be produced upon a particular subject 
by merely imitating it. Innumerable accounts of this belief are 
given by Frazer, Tylor, Lubbock, Dawson and otheis.^ The 
superstition is prevalent among savage and primitive races that 
an evil-disposed person can harm another by obtaining possession 
of some part of that person's body. This belief owes its origin 
to the peculiar conception of -the soul. Primitive man conceives 
of the soul as a small entity which can be present in any of the 
separate parts of his body, such as the nails, hair, teeth, fingers 
and even in his name.'* Believing, therefore, that injury to a single 
part of his body may mean destruction to his soul, primitive man is 
very anxious to prevent any portion of his frame from coming into 
the possession of wicked persons, especially witches and sorcerers. 

There is hardly a race on the globe which does not believe in 
this superstition in some form or other, and which does not possess 
thrilling tales of the harm wrought by witches through the 
instrumentality of a person’s hair or the parings of his nails. We 
find this superstition among the early Romans. “ Unguium 
Dialis”, says Gellius, “ et capilli segmina subter arborem felicem 
terra operiuntur”.^ (The cuttings ol nails and hair of a priest 
of Jupiter must be buried under a tree of the auspicious kind). In 
the same manner, the Dutch believed in early times that hair-cut¬ 
tings should never be thrown into the street, for fear that they 
may be picked up by witch, who by this means can bewitch the 
person to whom it belonged.^ The early Danes, likewise, burned 

t J. G, Fruz'jr. The Huldeit Bij-iuh', E B. TyLa, Kmly ilntUny ot' Mmdiind] .^ir John Lubbock 
Oniji/i oj C'wiltz ition ; J. D.iw.'Juii, Andnihuu Ahoriyines^ no. L*'SI, 

2 I am i’lcliiicd to believe that the ancient Hebrew law forbiddin;^ the Jews to pronounce 
the real name of Jehovaii is a direct consequence of this Mipci-ititi m, which finds its parallel in the 
German L'jliengriii Sa^^oi, where L ihcn^rin may remain amon^ men only as us his real name 

is not known. 

s Aulius GvlUus, A'octnf Aiticae 10.15,15, 

* B, Thorpe, ^oithtr/i Mythohuy 3,33, London 1851,1862, 

54 
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or buried the cuttings of tlieir iiair and nails, lest evil-disposed 
persons should evereise encliantiuent with tlii'iu ipxai tlie person 
wlio had borne thein.^ Tlie lower classes in Ireland belie\ e that 
human hair sliould not be burnt, but be buried, in the su|,ersti- 
tion that its owner will claim it at the Resurrection.^ The 
orthodox Jew of to-day always burns his nail-parings, in order that 
no other person may take possession of them and prevent him 
from appearing with complete huger-nails on tlie day of Resurrec¬ 
tion. In England there was a time wlien the nails were cut otf 
by knives or scissors and tlirown into the tire, for fear a witch 
might get them.^ 

A similar custom of burying the nail-parings and clippings 
from the hair exists among the Zoroastrians, past and present, 
and its orgiu is explained in the Vendhlnd, li/'nidaltishn, SIt(h/(isl 
and the SaJ-dar. 

A large portion of the seveutecntli Fargard of the I'cndidud 
is devoted to this subject, and we find there the statement that a 
man who combs his hair or jiares his nails aiiel drops the parings 
into a hole or crack, commits a deadly sin '■ whereby he offers up 
a sacrifice to the Daevas ’. The Zoroastrian is, therefore, urged 
to bury his hair or nails in a hole dug especially for this jjurpose 
and to recite certain prayers over them. The explanation given 
is that the nails or hair clippings may otherwise become “spears, 
knives and weapons in the hands of the Daevas against the bird 
Ashb-zushta ’. ’ In translating tliis Fargard, Darmesteter' adds 
a note to the effect that the nails are usually cut in two and the 
fragments are put in a liolo with the point directed towards the 
north, that is to say, against the lireasts of the Dai'-vas. 

In another canonical book, the Rf/ndn/nWm ( 19 . l!).20.), the 
question of nail-paring is incidentally dealt with. Wo find there 
a passage relating to this subject, which E. W. West renders as 
follows : “A nail-paring, w'hen not prax'ed over, is seized by the 

1 Thorpe, 2.a s / y/, /■/.. :rl. : 10 . 40, 

Loiiilon. 3 Ehv.jrthy. T/„. K, d /■>,, j,. 225. taj. 1,17. the fellowing pa.ssage 

from Comedy of Errui-f l.o Sr. Droiiriu . •• .S'Dirie diveU a!.ko but the [i.irmuo of oae’.s uaile, a ru-h 
a hire, a d op of blool, a pin, .a nut, a ohorrie-stone.” 

For further es.i, upler m S. H ir'Uud. L -.cul or rer.e'.-. 3 voir. L, mJo i, Hbl-tasiG, 

4 Vd,17,l.U ; Pahlavi VenUUllT.l.ll , and Of. Jaekaon, On some A'-astnn Siipcrstdivn^-. 
JAOS. 13. 59-61. 

• SBE. 4.192. n. 2. (2d. ed.) 
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demons and wizards and shot like an arrow at the Asht-zusht 
bird, whicdi is killed. Therefore the bird seizes and devours a 
nail-paring, when prayed over, .so that the demons may not con¬ 
trol its use. When the spell is not uttered, then the bird does not 
devour the nails and the demons are able to commit an oftencu 
with it.” The '12.0.) treats this matter by 

stating that no nail-paring can he left unprayed over, for in that 
case it turns into weapons and Wjuipments of the MnciDiun demons ; 
aiul the S'td-ihir (14.1-1J.) contains the following statement; 
“When the nails are pared according to the custom, it is necessary 
to j'ut the parings iutei a paper. And it is further necessary to 
take the NrA/n/a.}; inwardly and to recite three 1'ithd-dha-vaii'i/iM. 

Afterwards one completes the Ba: in the manner.etc. For 

Horuiazd, the good and propitious, has created a bird, which they 
call Asho-zusht. And they call it the bird of Rahman : they also 
call it the owl. And it eats the nails.' It is altogetlier necessary 
that they do not leave them unbroken, for they would come into 
use as weapons of wizards. And if they fall into the midst of food, 
there is danger of pulmonary consumption." 

The above quoted passages show clearly that the Zoroastrians 
did not throw away tlieir nail-parings and haii’-euttings, but buried 
them. And even though the rca.sons assigned for this custom and 
tlie ceremonies accompanying it arc totally different Irom those ot 
other races, there can he little doubt that this custom goes hack 
eventually to the universal belief in Sym 2 )athctic Magic. 

5 . Noxious Ckeatukes. 

A recognition of the animal king<lom plays a conspicuous 
part in the savage lieliets of all races. Animals are cither feared 
or worship[)ed. As a rule, they .are revered on account of the 
fear Avith Avhich they imbue the mind of primitive man. The 
mythology aiid folk-lore of every race on the globe i.s lull of 
horrible, hideous creatures who, by their demoniacal character, 
seem to exercise a }ieculiar power of fascination upon the minds ot 

1 i’l'ot. C, 0. Trow^n l^eColumbia Cniverait}', who is ^ close observer of tbo life of the 
owU. tells luc that tliuse animal-' are in the habit of spitting" out in the shape of balls all the 
irsbig^i-'Hi'le paits of a? th* feathers and bones. TtiO'e balls when wa'=hed by the weather 

bceome ^uo'.v-white and, mixed with the black fur, lo 'k like tinjrer-iiail-s. Does not the fact tiiat 
the ancient lianuiu-s as.'tgnc-l lo the ovU tUo eating of tingernaiD, indicate that they too had 
observed this peculiarity of the owl pellet ? 
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men. Every race has its inimical creatures, legenclaiy or real, 
upon whom it looks with that same sort of physical shrinking. 
Among the many mythical monsters, the ancient Hindu-Aryans 
feared their Rakshasas and Sarvaras, the Greeks dreaded their 
Chimerin, Hydrte, Harpies and Sirens, the Anglo-Saxons and Sla\ s 
dreaded the were-wolf, the Arabs abhorred the Jinns, and aiuoiiv 
the beasts supposedly inimical to mankind, the Hebrews fear the 
serpent, the modern Hindu holds the tiger in superstitious awe, 
the Slavs fear the vainpite, and the Arab dreads the mere sight 
of a Avolf. 

In the same way the Iranian has, besides the nnj-thical Srnhar, 
the Gnn'lfirep and the Go<(V>ar, his real noxious creatures, called 
Khraft<trns^ whom he dreads and strives to extirpate. Of the entiie 
animal kingdom the following, according to the testimony of the 
ZoroiiStrian writings, were classified as noxious creatures : the 
mouse, the weevil, the tortoise, the frog, the lizard, the scorpion, 
the snake, the worm, the ant, the locust, the spider, the gnat, the 
toad, and the louse: associated with them are: the bear, the ape, the 
eat, the wolt and the hawk.' These creatures were said by Ginidn- 
hisha {20.1S.) to dwell chieHy in the Hriitik river, and their 
existence, according to the J<)m<Up X<hnalc (3), was to last until 
the very day of Resurrection. In mau}'- instances, as in the case 
of the mouse, spider and the louse, the aversion of tlic Zoruastrian^ 
to these creatures is shared by tire other races.^ The instinctive 


1 Vd.l.-rn.ti.; 7.i0, ; 14.O.0.; 17.8.; 15,]. 3.1.X ; 19.2 .25 2 .S ;‘nk. 7.5 U . MKh 62 8 > • 
Sle. 8.10. , Sd 43. 1-10 et'-. ’ ' ’ 

a Frommund, Fnsrlmifionr.p. ];». (juutrd by Elwoitliy, 7’/,,. T.y, p p, 

Promuiiind rLd-itia that the Koiiiaio were very much afraid of gra^-hoppei.,. H„ Rays • •• ilru-tiR 
locustic geuuF, qutc in Pipiil-.s enascitur, 0 quorl iij.-ipoxorit amiiiid protiuu.-i, illi quippmuj 
dacit mail.—Hinc Proverbium : Mantis to vidit ”. They al.o. siinultamn.udy vitli tlioGnck-' 
regarded the wolf «ith a superstitious fear, as is show a by tlio follow i. g p.i.osagh quoiod from Tli'eo 
eritus, Viigil, and Pliny : ■- i o. 

0 « phtlii’i/xc : hihiiii eiilrs ; 
ti* O'* oyn'r.’’ 

Thooctitus. I'lyl. 14.22. 

'■ Vox quoqno Moerim 

lam fugit ipsa; lupi Moirim vidcre priores.” 


Virgil, l-’c/n.jiir 9_ 

“'In Italii quoque oreditur Inpo-um visus esse noxius ; 'vocemquo honiini, quern con- 
templentur.adimere adpra,-.ms”, P.iny,//,.vf. XW 8.,3-l. The Latin proverb ;’<• Lupus tibi 
visus est commonly used when a person becomes suddenly silent, maybe traced back to this 
superstition. 
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dread of the snake and the scorpion among most nations too -well 
known to dwell upon. 

According’ to the Zoroastrian concejjtion. tlie Khrin-'f or 
noxious creatures were created by Angra-Mamyu, and their eadgiii 
is of such :i character that it involves sorcery and witchcraft. Tlic 
B/hiduh/.^hii (3.15.), for instance, relates tlr.t Ahriman created and 
diffused deadly crecitures over tie; oartli. such as siuikes, scorpions, 
frogs and lizards, " so that in the words of A i st's leudcring, 
“notevoii as much as tlio point of a needle was free from them , 
and the same book states on another occasion (Bd. 18.d ) that the 
Evil Spirit formed in tire ocean a lizard •’in order to injiue Horn”. 
The D<\ttstan-~l Jj'niij (37.52.) relates ” how the fiend made as 
leader.s noxious creatures of gloomy places for producing stinging 
and causing injury and the "v eudidad, while recounting the crea¬ 
tions of Angra-Hainyu, says that he also created the serpent in the 
river, the locust “ that hriugs death unti;) cattle and plants’ , and 
the ants.'- Accoialiim- to a diiferont tradition, the KhraBtriis were 
the offsoring of sorcerers and witches. The which 

L O 

was cited above, relates that when Yima and Yimak married a 
witch and demon respectively, they gave Ihrth to tlie bear, ape, 
Gandarep, Gosilbar, tlie tortoise, cat, hawk, frog, weevil and many 
other noxious creaturesh 

These creatures were said to be of a wicked disposition and 
extremely harmful. According to Ik/n//' h'oJ (17..d.) some of them eat 
up the corn in the fields and the clothes in the wardrobe : and this 
statement gives an idea of the nature of these pests. The DlnBirt 
(7.5.8.) calls them 'Abe terrors of corn and adversaries of animals’. 
Their existence is so painful to tlio earth that, according to 
la-sh'nj'ist (13.19.), ” the fourtli discomfort of the eartli is from the 
holes of noxious creatures', and. iu tlie words of the 
Mn hiixj-l KJih'ut (5.8. : 6.10.) the land from whicli the burrows 
of noxious creatures are extirpated, is happier’’. The Bundahislin, 
finally, (19.7.) attributes to them vile carruptious of every kind. 
How much the Zoroastriaus feared and abhorred these unclean 
creatures is demonstrated l)v the tact that they were said to be 

t. t/ 

used as instruments of punishment iu alter-life. “ Everywhere in 

1 Vd. 

E. W, West, The Minnin;/ of KJicetuL-das. SUE. 18,418-419. 
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hell”, sa3’s the Aria-Viraf Xamak, ‘‘ even the lesser noxious crea¬ 
tures are as high as mountains, and the^" so tear, seize and won-}’ 
the souls of the vucked, as would be unworthj" of a dog 

As a consequence of the deep aversion which the ancient 
Irauiiins had for noxious creatures, the}’ tried to destroy them and 
reo’arded the killino- of Khrafstras as an act of religious merit. The 
Shayast Id-Ainijast i20.5.), for examjde, states that in order to 
perform good works, one must kill noxious creatures. Consequent¬ 
ly the extirpation of Kh'aj.itrns became a commonl}’ accepted 
means of revjenting and atoning for sins and offences. The Venili'h) I 

I O O 

(14.5.6.) says that he who commits the sin of slajring a water dug, 
shall atone for it by killing ten thousand snakes of those that go 
upon the belly”, ten thousand Kahrpit^ (cats.')i ten thousand tortoi¬ 
ses, ten thousand land-frogs, ten thousand water-frogs, ten thousand 
corn-carrying ants, ten thousand ants “ of the small, venomous, 
mischievous kind”, ten thousand worms and ten thousand ragino- 
Hies. The Shdyast Id-shdyast, moreover, advocates the killing of a 
lizard or scorpion as an act of penance for a sin committed against 
water,’ and it recommends that a menstruous woman, who washes 
her hands with a liquid other than the urine of a bull, shall destroy 
two hundred noxious creatures’. The Sad-dar (43.1-10.) dwells at 
length upon the necessity of destro\-ing Khrafstras and it tabu¬ 
lates a detailed list showing the respective value attached to the 
slaying of ditfereut noxious creatures. Thus the killing of a 
frog is equal to the payment of tw(j hundred dirhams, that of 
a snake or scorpion is equal to the slaying of an apostate : the 
smiting of a fl,ying ant equals the reciting of prayers for 
ten days, the killing of a common ant equals the recitation of the 
Hdrmuzd Yasht, and the extirpation of a mouse is an equivalent 
for the slaying of four lions. In what high esteem the extermina¬ 
tors of Idhrafstras were held, is described to us b}’ the Arfd-]hrdf 
Ndmnk. “ I saw”, saj-s the pious Viraf, the souls of those who 
killed man}’ noxious creatures in this world, whereby the prosperity 
of the waters, and sacred fires and trees was increased, and they 
were exalted and adorned”.'* 

1 AV. 18 12n:i Of. Iilso AV.19.l-4., 24,1-7. ; 25.1-fi. ; 28 ; 20 ; 32 ,• 34 ; 37,45 1 47; 
56 ; 69; 71 ; 73 : 81; 86 ; 89 ; 90. 
a Sis. 8.10. 3 Sis. 3.21. 


* AV. 13.11.13. 
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:\i Di’tal man is not the only participant in the eternal strug’gle 
against noxious creatures/ Tlie D‘ina-‘i Mahioj-'i Khirat 
relates that by pouring holy Avater into the sea the mythical 
Gopaitoshah killed many noxious creatures, and, according to 
other testimonies, tlie stars Tishtrya and Ahniant destroyed many 
Khraptrdft Even beasts were arrayed in this stiug’gle against 
their fellow-creatures. The R///?du7nk7i/GI9.dl-28.) states that cer¬ 
tain beasts and birds were created in special opposition to noxious 
creatures. The white falcon, for example, was against the winged 
serpent, the mag-pie counteracts tlie locust, and the hedge-hogdes- 
tro3's corn-carrying ants by voiding urine into their nests.^ ’‘The 
mere iiorn of the three-letfo-ed asssays /jbbn/a/nWnMl9.7.9.17.) 
’■ vancpiishes and dissipates tlie corruption due to tlie efforts 
of noxious creatures ; and his cry, like that of the ox-fish, makes 
Khrafstras cast their vouno'." According to the JJina-l Mcunoii-i 
Khirnt, furthermore, the Kar-fisli struggles witii the frog and 
other noxious creatures, in order to keep them awa\' from the lake 
Varclimh (ikv. Vouru-Kdsha).* It was also believed that certain 
spells were able to extirpate noxious creatures, l)ut they will be 
treated below as I have reserved a special chapter for the discussion 
of spells and exorcisms.’ 

G. — Hiscellaxeous Beliefs. 

Besides the above discussed Zoroastrian traditions and customs 
that are connected in some form or other with the practice of 
witchcraft, the followers of the prophet of Iran have a number of 
beliefs which may seem peculiar to those who are not familiar with 
the principles of folk-lore and origins of primitive faiths. 
These beliefs, expressed b\" Mazda\'asnism in the form of sacred 
laws and connnandmonts, are explained to be of a religious charac¬ 
ter ; there can be little doubt, however, that their origin goes back 
to the superstitious jiractices of [)rimitive man. The more surely 

1 7 5.8, moreover, says th.it Zaratti-’fir to niankin,! the litesnf counteracting 

wolves aud other uoxioin creatures an 1 of eoatining hail, spiders and locusts 

2 BJ. 7.0. ; Yt. 21.1. ; Z-p. 6.-t..riM4 

a Cf.al,,. Sis. 10.31 : 12.20 and Sd. 57.1. 

i MKh. 62..'iO. : Cf, BJ. 18.2-0. 

5 For further references to noxious creatures see : Ys. 19.1. : Si.o.il. ; 35.14.; VJ. 16.11, 
B(l. 3.1». ; 7.'3. ; 13.10 ; 28.1. : Dk. 7.4. 00. ; Un. 17.16.: 18.:!.; SO. 3.2l.; 5 70.; 14.17-22. 50.; 
Sis. 19.9; 20.IS.; Zsp. 2.?,; Patit-i Irdnlg 7,; Jdmci^p ydmah 7,!i; etc. 
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is this the case, since some of them are prevalent among races 
that are neither linguistically nor culturall^r related to the Ira¬ 
nians. 

By far the most interesting of these beliefs is the conviction 
held by every true believer of Zoroastrianism, that libations and 
offerino's are not to be performed at night-time, and that after 
sunset'no food is to be cast away towards the north without reci- 
tino-certain prayers. The sacred books of the Parsis contain a 
number of references to this belief. 1 t'lid'dCul 1 .t 9. claims that 
he who oliers up libations in the dead of night, sins against 
rio'hteousness, and the Xir<ia;//-d''in upholds this contention by 
statino- that '' he who offers libations to the Good Vfaters after 
sunset or before sunrise docs no better deed tluin if he should cast 
them downright into the jaws of venomous snakes"’.‘ The Shih/ast 
Ja-shu’ia.d (9.8.: 12.17.18.) warns the faithful not to cast away 
after sunset to north, wine, aromatic herbs, nor any other food 
without reciting one Yathn-aha-vairijo^ and it forbids the pious 
even to draw water from a well at night-time or to eat in the dark. 
The A/d-dar (30.1 2.) claims that it is not proper to pour away 
Avater at night to the north without reciting the Ydthd-aha-vairyY 
In justifying these restrictions imposed upon the folloAvers of 
the Zoroastrian creed, the sacred Avritiugs give them a religious 
coloring, and this is all the more natural in a religion in which 
the sun and light hold so prominent a place. They explain that 
demons may benefit by these actions, owing to the fact that their 
quarters are in the northern regions, where hell is situated, * and 
that their poAver is greater at niglit-time.^ The texts commonly 
cite the case of Mashyani, the first Avoman, Avho Avas also the first 
to pour liquid matter to the north.' 

If Ave dispense Avith this explanation prompted by purely 
religious tendencies, and look someAvhat deeper into the probable 
origin of this belief, AA^e can hardly fail to see its primiti\'e origin. 
Apart from the fact that it contains the perfectly common-sense 
point that something unclean ma y be dr unk, if the water bo draAvn 

‘ Darmestetor. .S.IU, (§. 4b;. 

a Jacksoa, 0/J Sunie Aredan Superstiiions, JA03. l:A.j'J-Gl. 

» Vd. 19.1.; Ed, 12.8. ; Dk. 9.1‘J.l-2. ; SU. 10.7. ; Sd. 30.2. 

* Bd. 16.19. 
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in the dark, it also exemplifies a very old and wide-spi’ead supersti¬ 
tion, characteristic of every primitive race — namely, the natural 
and childlike dread of the dark. This superstition actuated many 
races, all over the world, to prevent their members from perform¬ 
ing certain actions at certain periods of the night, lest they meet 
with harm. The Ar 3 ’an Code of Laws, for example, forbids the 
partaking of food at tu ilightC and this regulation, similar in 
character and purpose to the Zoroastrian commandments, vividly 
susfo-ests the idea that their enactment must have antedated the 
establishment of Hinduism and Mazdtiyasnism in these two coun¬ 
tries, and must consequently have been prompted by the above- 
mentioned superstitious belief. 

That the Zoroastrian laws of a seemingly religious nature are 
superstitious or natural in their origin, is further demonstrated by 
the frequent command, voiced in the sacred writings, to ignite and 
burn a fire at night in the house that shelters a pregnant woman 
or a newly-born child. The Shih/ast Id-shuyast (12.4.7.11.12.) recom¬ 
mends the keeping up of a fire or light in the house of a pregnant 
woman or newl^^-born child, and even forbids, in the words of 
West’s rendering, “ labour of child” at night, except by the re¬ 
flexion of the stars, moon, or a fire, explaining that the evil spirits, 
demons and witches, who exercise a greater power in the dark, are 
kept away by the radiance of a burning light. The same senti¬ 
ment is expressed by the Dhikart (8.38.6.) and the Sad-dar 
(16.1-4 .) : and in order to enforce the observance of this law the 
sacred books state that when Diiktaub, the mother of the prophet, 
became pregnant, one hundred and fifty demons tried each night to 
enter her house intent upon injuring her and her embryo, but were 
always kept away by the light and fire maintained in that house. 

This anxiety of the Iranian law-makers to keep a continual fire 
in the house of a pregnant woman or a neAvly-born child, * was 
actuated by the knowledge gained from the experience of their more 
savage ancestors, that at night-time the fire was a good substitute 
for the broad dajdight. Every man, no matter how primitive he may 
be, knows very well that light and fire are terrifying and abhor¬ 
rent to many animals and wild beasts. If we add to this the 

' Mariu 4. 

^ See abo\e, p. 410. 

55 
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universally established tact that all evil spirits ef a deadly nature 
are assigned by primitive man the shaj»e of beasts er monsters, tve 
will see at once that the Ahuramazdian law of protecting pregnant 
women and their voung offspring against the machinations ol ill- 
natured beings by means of tire, is another trace ot the savage, pjte- 
Zoroastrian beliefs. 

Another remnant of the primitive faith, probably louiid by 
Mazdayasnism in ancient Iran and ado[)ted in its religious system, 
is the holiness aecordel to certain animals. .\s an illustration of 
this, we may note that Zoroasfriatiisni bolds the cock ^ in sacred 
yeneration. The Fr/n/b/d«/ (18. 1 calls him the bird of Sraosha, 
and says that he lifts his voice agaisist the mighty dawn. Accord¬ 
ing to Bnndnhishn (19.33.) be was created in o[>position to demons 
and wizards, warning' men amiinst the seduction of the demoness of 
lethargy. His crowing is said to protect the house from wizards 
and witches, and consequently the li}-.<Iiih/nsf (10.30.) and 

the Sad-dar (32.1-5.) forbid the killing of a cock that crows 
unseasonabl}’”, and even the slaying of a crowing hen ”. 

By forbidding the slaying of a crowing hen Zoroastrianism 
strikes at a yery wide-spread superstition, according to which the 
crowing of a female fowl, or rather tlie attempt at it, is a foreboding 
of ill luck to the owner. Conso(|uently a hen that crows, is (juickly 
killed, the idea being that taking her life will avert tlie impending 
danger.’ On the other hand. Mazdaj'asnism upholds the ancient 
belief in the sacredness of the cock prevalent among many ancient 
and modern races. It is a peculiarity of the mind i)f primitiye 
man, easy to explain, to worship certain animals (or trees) above 
others, and to elevate them to the position of gods. This high 
veneration has two sources. Either primitive man. as is in the 
ease of many savage races, dreads the animal exceedingly, and, 
in order to pro})itiate it, accords to it great esteem by choosing it 

1 Ay. p'lrudin-,)'- —■■hi; wlu se.'s BarlhulooiAe. ,0/. ll'i,. ojI. S.*e also Jackson 

0/i Some .Ireifan Svpe’ ^AOfi. and J. J. rindi. 'Hu Co, I <(. « Sarr.d CUnJ In 

Ancient Iran. 

a A certain travelli-r relate-i the fullowing-inteiv^tlnLT st'iry. -‘On entcriii;^ a f.irm-housL' in 
Somersetshire recently, I saw on the t.alde a b -aiitifiil, plump f j vl. all picket ,iii 1 tl■■ls^,•ll rea ly for 
cooking ; the farmer’s wife explained to me that her hii.baud on seeing the hen in tiie vart in the 

act of crowing, cauglit lier at once and killed bei without delay.”_Wellmgtini. 1(07.7// >>?/■.•, 

Jitne 13.1889, quoted by Elworthy, The Evil F.i/e, p. 95f. 
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as his totem or ■\vorsIupj)ing it as sacred, like Moses’ Serpents : or 
else he appreciates its m)od qualities and services, and accords it 
excellent honors, as in the ease of Apis among the Egyptians, or 
■ the goose aniong',the Romans. 

Among the ancients the cock was regarded as a sacred animal, 
being especially conseciaited to Sun-deities like Osiris, Serapis, 
Ju])iter and Apollo. Among the Romans he was also the symbol 
ot Mercury, denoting vigilance. They also believed that the lion 
is terrified on seeing the crest or hearing the crowing of a cock.^ 
In tlie Middle Ai ;e.s, and even tonlav. the cock was reo'arded as a 
watchful guardian, who drives away the fiercest beasts and even 
ghosts,^ and it soon became a very ap[)ropfiate symbol on 
Amulets like the and Mono PonfooJ Many races of 

to-day believe that the cock s eye is very powerful as an amulet, 
and that all demons with lions' heads vanish instantly, when the 
cock or his image is presented to them." Even Christianity recog¬ 
nizes the universal belief in the singular power of the cock. Many 
churches .still have a so-called weather-cock on their highest tower, 
and although the explanations offered to-(,lay for this peculiar 
custom differ widely, it is higlily probable that they were originally 
placed there with the intention of keeping aw.iy malicious creatures 
from the sacred buildings. 

That the ancient Iranians, as other primitive races, lield certain 
animals in .sacred veneration, is further demonstrated by a number 
of ])assages in the Zoroastria’i scriptures which bear on this 
subject. The IV/n/b/db. for example, accords great reverence to the 
four kinds of dogs — the house-dog. the shepherd-dog, the hunt¬ 
ing-dog. and the so-called \'olionoz^jo or blood-dog — and it imposes 
heavy penalties fertile slaying of these animals." The JluadahiPui 

' “Atf-ie hji' tile, tun s.ttinii fiiail. rotaviiu orbs> cirotiai'ioti, curru-niie iiiauea ot 
tjOillm.i'ijorum eii'i.r, caut i-t;!.' olia-u ini,'.j 'jfi'jal, 'cl iiiaximc —PUuy, W/O UiO. S.l'.t. 

3 X-i'j C e 'r r ! or in " ■ ur oirrly tlie Ot >t i ‘O rut '".ipriir oi ra.,',*' is an amulet used to-day in 
Xajilos for til 3 [irot so-.) 1 iifi'’i,t the t.i-d i ii .on of mothers an I aow-horn infante. It usually 
consists of a crosceut a aaml, a k-j. a s,erpe;it, a tish, a lotus ami a cook.—El.vortliy, The En' Etje, 
p, .UI-OVi, 

1 The M'ltit Vti'i’-ii 1' an .auo'.ent Roman amulet of the same cHaiacter and purpose as the 
C't •tturill". —El'vorfoy, TI ■ KvO lOy. p. 343. 

6 Eh'uithy flit K'l' Ag'. p 3.-)(. 

o Vd. 13 l-.e2. ■ Cf. also AV. 48. Sd. 38.1-S. .lud above p. 130. 
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(19 . 35 .) says of the dog, that “his barking destroys pain and his 
flesh and fat are good remedies against pain and decay '. The 
vanghapara (the hedge-hog too was regarded as a sacred animal. 
The Vendlddd ( 13 . 3 .) states that he who kills a vanghapara slays 
his own soul for nine generations, and cannot find a way over the 
Chinvat bridge of judgment hereafter, unless he has atoned, while 
alive, for this sin ; and the Bdndahishn (19.28.), the Shayast 

(67.1 .) forbid the slay¬ 
ing of this animal “ because he is very beneficent to the creation of 
Ahura Mazda by destroying the corn-carrying ants.’’ 

Another sacred animal was the raven. The following quota¬ 
tion from Yasht 14 . 34ft‘., in Darmesteter’s rendering, will at once 
convince us of this fact : “ Zarathushtra asked Ahura Mazda : If 
I have a curse thrown upon me, a spell told upon me by the many 
men who hate me, what is the remedy for it ? Ahura Mazda 
answered : Take thou a feather of that bird (the raven) and 
with that feather thou shalt rub thy own body, with 

that feather thou shalt curse back thy own enemies. If a 

man holds a bone of that strong bird, or a feather of that strong 
bird, no one can smite or turn to flight that fortunate man. The 
feather of that bird of birds brings him help ; it brings unto him 
the homage of men, it maintains in him his glory. All tremble 
before him who holds the feather ...’’etc. 

Sacredness was also accorded to the legendary three-legged 
ass, ‘ “ whose cry ”, according to Bdndahhihn 19.19,, “ makes ^ill 
female water-creatures of Ahura Mazda pregnant, and whose bray 
makes all pregnant noxious creatures cast their young”,* The 
same effective quality is attributed to the cry of an ox and (Kar-) 
fish. The cries of these two animals, as well as the voice of a 
righteous man who was struck accidentally, according to Bundahkhn 
28.41., keep aAvay the evil spirit. 

There are a few traditions among the Zoroastrians which the 
present writer is at a loss to explain from any other stand-point 
than that taken by the holy scriptures themselves. One of them 
is the importance attached to the cutting of a tooth-pick without 

X Ys. 42.4, ^ --- 

♦ BJ. 19.17, For ssored arjiaaig aee the reat of BJ, 19. 
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retaining the bark/ The Sliuydsi lu-sh<j'j<ist (10.20. : 12. lo.) says 
that “ a tooth-pick is to be cut out clear of bark, because when a 
pregnant woman puts her foot on it, slie is apprehensive about its 
being dead matter b and the Sd/i-d/ir (17.1-2.) amplifies this passage 
by making the following statement : “When they cut a tootii- 
pick, they should not retain the bark ; for if a small piece of bark 
cast away after having been applied to the teeth, is tread upon by 
a pregnant woman, the child in her womb might come to liarm.” 
All that the student of primitive culture can gather from these 
two passages apart from the natural conclusion that bark would 
be annoying in a tooth-pick, is the dimly conveyed idea, that the 
bark of a tree, after having been once applied to the teeth, becomes 
a means of contamination. Why the bark only assumes such a 
negative quality, and why pregnant women alone ought to 
avoid stepping on such matter, is not evident. I know of no 
other custom resembling in the least this Zoroastrian injunction, 
and am inclined to believe tliat this peculiar u.sage goes back to 
some primitive Iranian custom not understood, and consequently 
misinterpreted by Mazda^rnsnism. 

Another curious ordinance in the Zoroastrian religious system 
is the injunction imposed ujion every true believer not to void 
water or evacuate foeces while standing or walking. The Vend'idad 
attaches great importance to this law. In discussing this subject 
(Vd. 18.40.41. ; Phi. Ad. 18.98.) it puts the following Avords into 
the mouth of the Druj : “ He is the second of iny males, who 
making water lets it fall along the u})per forepart of liis foot. That 
man makes me conceive progeny as other males make their females 
conceive by their seed.'’ As a remedy against tliis danger, the 
.same passage further on (Ad. 18.43.) enjoins tliat “the offender 
shall rise, and stepping forth three paces further off shall say three 
Ahnna-vairyas, tAvo Unmatundm^ three Hukhshnthrutemdm. then 
chant the Ahuna-nuryd, and finally offer up one Yenh' HatdmA 
The Dlnkart (9 .19.1.) similarly forbids the A’oiding of urine Avhile 
standing and the Dnidd dfulnoy-') Khirnt (2.39.) AA’arns the faithful 
that “by this action the demons Avill drag him to hell.” The 
Shdyust Id-shnyast (10.5.) and the Sad-dar (56. 1.) mention the same 

I Cf. tiia f.)Uo,vini; from Strabo 15.3.H. : ■■ Tho Persians sacritico differently to 

(ire and to water. To fire by patting on it dry logs without the bark,'’ 
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restriction, and Arta-Vo'af Xihnak (25.1-6.) says that ‘'those 
who walk without shoes, run about uncovered, make tcater on the 
foot, and perform other demon-service, are gnawed in after-life by 
noxious creatures. 

This restraint is commonl}’- explained to have been prompted 
b}’ a desire to avoid polluting a larger space of ground than was 
absolutely necessary. ‘ and is eonsequentlj^ one of the many laws 
proving the Zoroastrian conception of the holiness of Mother 
Earth. The same custom was practised among the Indian Aryans 
who were forbidden by the Code of Manu ( 4 . 47 .) ‘‘ to void heces 
and urine wdiile walking or standing. ’ Although the earth, as 
the producer, was looked upon as sacred by quite a number of 
other races, mrtabl}’ the ancient Greeks and the South African 
Zulus, none of them practised a custom similar to that of the 
Indo-Iranians, who therefore seem to hold a unique position in this 
respect. 

An additional odd restriction imposed upon the Parsis is the 
prohibition of “walking with one boot” or "walking barefoot.”'* The 
Binidalmhn (.28.13.). for instance, calls the walking in one boot 
a sin, whereby the demon Taprcv is propitiated ; ^ and the It'nia-l 
Malnug-i Khirai (2.35-37.) claims that “ it is possible to maintain 
prosperity of the body without injury to the soul by not walking 
with one boot.” In the same manner, the Shdijast lu-shnjja.'^t ( 4 . f-J : 
10 . 1 - 2 .) states that walking without boots constitutes a Tandpuhar 
sin, which ought to be avoided " because the boot prevents a person 
who had stepped on dead matter from becoming })olluted ’. The 
Sad-dnr ( 44 . 1 - 2 .) also forbids putting the foot bare upt)n the 
ground, “ because injury might ha]-ipen to the angel Spendarmad 
(the personification of the earth)”. This custom, although its mean¬ 
ing is not very clear, seems to have the .same object in view as 
the ]Dreceding one — the desire, sacred to every Zoroastrian, to keep 
the earth uncontaminated and juire. It also had an imp(jrtant 
hygienic aspect, as plague in India (and doubtless also in Iran) 
is so frequently transferred through the bare foot. 

1 B.. W. West, Tallinn Texf-i, SBE. :t4.l2.n.1. . n7.207.n 3. 

2 Some Palilavi commentators, notalily Dastm- lloshangji, tran.slate the passage referring to 

this practice as walking witlioiit boots.” They claim that tlnr Palilavi word ar-miik, ••ime bout,” 
is a uiistako for unmnk. '•without boots.” Seo E, \V. West, Eahlaei SEE. 5.‘3s8.n.5. 

» Cf. also Dk. 9.9.1, 
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Superstitious in origin is also the sacred tradition, adhered to 
by every believer ot Mazdayasnism. of wearing the sacred girdle 
and the shirt, the visible tokens of one's allegiance to the teachings 
of Zarathushtra. The sacred girdle. is a hollow cylindrical 

string, the warp of which consist,of 7- threads and the weft of 
one unbroken thread, and it should encircle the body three times. 
The shirt, Sudruh or Sndard. is a muslin tunic with short sleeves 
that does not reach loAver than the hips, with a small pocket at 
the opening in front of the shirt, the so-called ijii'diaii or kl'^sal 
knrjn, the pocket for good deeds''.^ According to tradition, an}' 
one who transgresse.s tlie law of wearing tlio.se two garments, 
commits a sin known as the sin of ri-di‘'id-i],'ih<) "the walking 
about uncovered ”. The I>/n/h/d//, for example, states that the 
man (or woman) of more than tifteen years of age, who walks 
without the sacred girdle or shirt, i." the fourth male to make the 
Druj pregnant, committing thereby a sin " for wliich there 
is no means ot undoing it V the same work states 

on another occasion that " he who for three springs does not 
wear the sacred girdle brings in the power of death'b’ The IK nod 
Khirat (2. 35.) warns the faithful not to commit the sin 
of running about uncovered, and the SjiK^/ist ( 4 . 10.: 10 . 

13.) says that running about uncovered constitutes a F/irmnn or 
Tmi up ill! i r cvuwe. The An/o/u/' ( 10 . : 46 . 1.) claims that ‘'it is 
incumbent on all those of the o-ood religion, men or Avomen, who 
have attained to fifteen vears, to Avear the sacred thread-girdle’’, 
and that " those Avho do this are out of the department of Ahriman 
and in the department of Hormuzd ”. The IKnkayt ( 9 . 9. 1.) says 
that by Avalking about ungirdled one propitiates the demons 
Andar and Sovar (who according to Bi'indnJii.dta 28. 29. oppose 
the Avearing of the Ki/sfi and Sudruli): and the h'/tistK/n-} iJkniy 
devotes an entire chapter (39.) to the cvjdanation of the necessity 
of Avearing these two garments. The Siidrd. and are 

explained by Dastur Jamaspji Asana'* as designed to protect the 
body and to benefit the soul of the person Avho Avears them, and by 


j Dastur J, 51, Jamaspji Asana, T/u- X"rl'jf Cen-iihin;/. Bombay, ISS". Of, ano Darmesteter 
I.rZA. 2.2t:i.n.l3. 

» Vd. 18.54.37. .■ Phi. Vd. 

» Vd. 18,9.; Phi, Vd. 5.167. ; 7AS- ^ TU Xu>p>t Crre'tionu, p, 5. 
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the Sad-ilar ( 10 .) to make him a participator in the merit of all the 
good deeds performed all over the Zoroastrian world. 

One cannot help comparing the Zoroastrian sacred girdle and 
shirt in certain respects with the “ Four-cornered garment, 
and the “ Praver shawl ’’ of tlie Hebrews. The “Four-cornered 
garment”, Arha "Kanjot, is a rectangular piece of cloth with an 
aperture sufficient to let it slip over the head, so that a part of it 
falls in front and a part behind the body. To its four corners 
there are attached fringes (zicit), consisting of four threads of white 
wool, and four threads of blue wool. It is worn to-day as an 
under-garment and in the Medimval Ages it was looked upon as 
some kind of badge whereby the Jew was recognized and distin¬ 
guished from the Gentile. In some countries, notably in Russia, it 
is believed that this garment averts the evil eye.‘ The second of 
these vestments iust mentioned is the “Prayer shawl”, or 
It is likewise a mantle with fringes on the four corners, but it is 
worn over the garments. It is used by men after they are married, 
and, in modern times, it is donned by boys after their confirmation. 
The Cabbalists considered this mantle as a special garment for the 
service of God intended to inspire awe and reverence for God during 
the prayers.^ In our own days, many an orthodox Jew, when 
questioned about the reason for wearing the Talllt and Arha 
^Kanjot, Avill unhesitatingly answer that they are worn as a protec¬ 
tion against Shedini, “ill-disposed demons”, voicing thereby uncon¬ 
sciously the probable reason for adding the fringes to these gar¬ 
ments. It is a known fixct, dealt with extensively by Otto Jahn, 
that coloured threads play an important part in the belief in sor¬ 
cery. ^Yho is not familiar with the universal device of mothers 
tying threads of different colors around the fingers, wrists or necks 
of infants in order to protect them against the power of fascination? 
May we not regard the Zoroastrian Kusti, the girdle consisting 
of many threads, as another example of the Iranian superstitious 
belief in fascination, even though the girdle is made of white 
threads only ? 

The last of the Zoroastrian peculiar beliefs which I wish to 

' The Jewish Eiicijelupeedui. 2.75. New York. 1902. « I'he Jewish Eneijelopeeiia^ 11.678. 

» Vher den Aherylaiihen des Bo.-ini Ehcks hei den Alten. p, 42. in Her, d. Sui'ht. Oes, d, 'Wiss, 
phil.-hist, Classe, Leipzig, 1850. 
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nientioii is that associated with the sin usually called dnhjun- 
jlinjisJuiiJi. or ■■ the eao-erness for ehatteriiiy"'. and which is commit¬ 
ted l)y talking while eating, piarying, (jr at an\' other time 
when a inurmured prayer lias been taken inwardly and is 
not yet spoken out. Tlie siid'ul part arises from breaking 
the spell of tlie inward prayer ('■d/).‘ There are many 
passages referring to this transgression. Tlie Dinlnrt (9.9.2. ; 
9.19.1. : 8.4.8.37.), for example, says tliat ‘‘ he who eats or drinks 
chattering, commits a sin toward Klifiialad and Amurdad and 
delights the demons by making them pregnant.” The 
Mn'indj-'i Khh'di (2. ,83.34.) adii.ses not "to indulge in unseason¬ 
able chatter, so that no serioins harm may liappen unto the arch¬ 
angels Horvadad and Anierodad” : and the Ik'itisto.n-l Denitj 
(79 .8.) calls ‘Rhe chattering meal a very grievous sin”.' 
Finally the *b'h/-Uhv//Adz/mf (23.) states that he who devours 
talkatively Avill alwaj's be hungry and thirsty in the world here¬ 
after, and that he will constantly tear his oivn hair and beard, 
devour blood, and cast foam from his mouth. 

This Zoroastrian law against talking while eating or drinking 
is obviously of a purely sanitary origin and substantiates the state¬ 
ment made in one of the previous chapters, that Mazdayasnism 
gave as much attention to tlie bodily welfare as to the spiritual 
well-being of its followers.^ The mere fact that a transgression of 
this law meant some injury to Horvadad (Av. hai/rcatat, the per¬ 
sonification of Health) show.'' it to have been prompted by a desire 
to prevent the possibility of some j^hysical danger, incurred by 
persons who talk while eating or drinking. It maj' be interesting 
to note that the same cu.stom is ob.'^erved by the East-European 
Jews, who regard talking while eating fish, for example, as a semi- 
religious sin. On the other hand, the law against talking while 
praying, is of a religiou.s character and is universally observed. 
Tlie Jews, for example, are strictly forbidden to chatter before and 
after certain prayers during their long religious services. 

The above discussed Zoroastrian beliefs and customs prove 
distinctly that Mazdyasiiism, as the other great religions, was sub¬ 
ject to the universal necessity of respecting and reckoning with 

> K.W.Weo, P,/-,//., '■ V/-. i4.n,n.l. 

» Cf. alao 4 'J, : 5. » See .above p. 421. 

56 
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primitive beliefs. Just as Judaism, Christianity and Mohammed¬ 
anism did not find it ex 2 )edi£'nt to destroy utterly some of the 
savage })raetices and superstitions of the al»orig'inal Kanaanites, 
Romans, Teutons and Arabs respectively, so also Zoroastrianism 
had to yield to many primitive Indo-Iranian beliefs, only modify¬ 
ing and adopting them to the higli spiritual standard of its 
religious conceptions. 

7. Spells axd Exorcism'^. 

The belief in the power of magic awakened eveijwvhere a desire 
to counteract and diminisli its injurious eftects. The desire, 
common to all races and ayes, soon culminated in an intricate 
system of protective arts, which may be divided into two distinct 
classes ; first, the written formulas of many sorts ; and second, the 
spoken words or actions, all tending to the same end. Of the first 
kind, known as written formulas, the Zoroastrian literature gives no 
evidence whatsoever ; the second group, however, is well repre¬ 
sented and veiy often alluded to. Besides the general statement 
ot the Dlnkart (8.42,1.) that the A'aristan section of the Sakadi'on 
AmVe contained ‘’particulars about bringing remedies to a person 
who had been rendered sickly by a wizard”, there are other refer¬ 
ences showing the existence of spells and charms and other protec¬ 
tive means among the ancient Iranians. Accordin'-*' to the Pazand 
treatise Ju/nusp/, for example, the hero Faredun learned from God 
certain charms, mystic formulas, remedies, etc.^ ^Yith this passage 
we may compare the follotving reference in rcudhl/d 20.3.: ’‘Thrita 
asked and obtained from Khshathra Yaiiya remedies to withstand 
the diseases, rottenness and infection, which Angra-Mainyu had 
created against the bodies ot mortals. ’ According to the canonical 
texts, Zarathushtra himself is said to have been familiar with reme¬ 
dies against sorcery and witchcraft. JJhikart 7 . 5.8.9., for instance, 
states that he disclosed to mankind the rites ‘‘ of driving out 
pestilence, overpowering the demon and witch, of disabling sorcery 
and witchcraft and curing diseases, of c(,)unteracting yolves and 
other noxious creatures, of liberating rain and of confining hail, 
spiders, locusts and other terrors of corn and plants, and 
adversaries of animals.” 


1 J. J, Modi, JiXniu.yji 4,114, 
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Of the iiiuny spells believed by the Zoroastrians to counteract 
magic, the most powerful are unquestionably the Airyaman Prayer 
{Airiia)iin the fifty-fourth Hn of the Yasna, and the Asha- 

Vahishta. The Ardibehsht Yasht (Yt. 3 .) calls the Airyama 
/.s/o/o'The greatest, the best of spells, the very best of spells; 
the fairest of spells, the very fairest of spells ; the fearful one 
among- spells, the most fearful of all spells ; the firm one amongst 
spells, the firmest of all spells ; the victorious amongst spells, 
the most victorious of all spells ; the healing one amongst spells, 
the best healing of all spells”, and it says of the Asha-Vahishta 
and the Airyaman Prayer that they “smite down the strength of 
all the creatures of Angra-Mainyu, of the Yatus and Pairikas, 
of the brood of the Snake, of the brood of the Wolf, and of the 
brood of the Two-legged. Thev smite Pride, Scorn. Hot-Fever, 
Slander, Discord and the evil eye. They smite the most lying- 
words of Falsehood, the}^ smite the Jahi, addicted to Yatu and 
others”.^ The Ashi Yasht (Yt. 17.20.), in speaking of the Asha- 
Yahishta, says that it burns Angra-Mainyu as if it were melting- 
brass, and Yasna 61.1-3. states that the Asha-^ ahisht (and the 
YeayU Hi'tt<'nn) smite the fiends, the Kahvaredhas and Kahwaredhis, 
the Kayadhas and the Kayadhis, theZandas and Yatus. So much 
for the power of these texts as spells. 

Another etheacious formula is the Ahun-avar (Ahuna-\ airya 
prayer, the Ahunaver or Honovar). which is the most sacred 
formula of the lMazda-worship[)ers.^ As is well knoAvn, it consists 
of twenty-one Avords, forming three metrical lines of sixteen 
syllables, and begins AA’ith the AA'ords 1 ath'i-uhAra/ryn. The 
Srbsh Yasht Hadokht (Yt. 11.3-) speaks of the Ahuna A airya 
as ‘hhe best fiend-smiter among all spells . h endidau 9.27. 
terms its compositicjn “the A’ictorious. most healing- Avcrds 
and the Shdyust hi-Ai<‘iyiist (19.14.) says that it is '’greater ai.-, 
more poAverful than CA^erything in the A\'esta as to riA'ers, Avhole- 
someness and protection”. Its origin is divine, for \asna 19.3. 
relates that Ahura Mazda AA’as the first one to recite the Ahuna 
Yairya “before the sky, AA'aters, laiiAl, cattle, plants and fire, before 
the Holy man and Daevas”, pronouncing it as the best spell and 

» Yt. 3 A.ff. 13ff. : Cf. also A'd. 20,9 13. ; Sl.lSff.; 22.20ff. 

a E. W. AA'ost, Puhlai-i Ti SDP. 2l.iJ5.u.3. 
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causing it to have its etfects.^ Both the (1.21.22) aiiJ 

ihQ Selections of Zntsparam (1.20.) relate that when Ahuramazd 
recited this prayer ‘‘the Evil Spirit became confounded and fell 
back to gloomy darkness”. Angra-Mainyu himself is reported to 
have complained that Zarathushtra smites him with the Ahuna 
Vairya ‘‘ as strong a Aveapon as a stone big as a house'' and the 
Dhiknrt mentions other fiends that were destroyed by a mere reci¬ 
tation of this formula. The statement of/hnZ'u/2 7.4..38. is that 
Avhen Zarathushtra chanted the Aliunavar, “ the demon Bud, the 
secret moving pestilence, and the Deceiver were confounded and 
rushed away”, and it states on anotlier occasion (Dk. 7.4.61.) that 
the Ahunavar, Avhen uttered aloud by the jDiopliet, annihilated the 
fiend and caused Ceshmak, the Karap, to rush away. In the Avords 
of Yasna 61.1-3., the lu/ryu was a good spell against the 

Kahvaredhas and Kayadhas, Zandas and Yfitus.^ 

There are many other beliefs associated Avith the idea of the 
protective poAA'er of the AJunia-Vai/'p/i . According to the Shaparf 
la-shdi/ast ((9 .9.), for instance, nine Yatha-aJi//- ralrtivs recited by the 
ploughman Avhile soAving corn, diminisli the mischief of the 
noxious creatures. Avhile the .l>nik(irt (7.1.12.) claims that tAA'o 
Ahunavars are sufficient to keep aAvay from the corn tlie demons 
and fiends. Reciting the Alio-rairi^iij Avhile easting aAvay toAvards 
north. AAUiie and food after sunset prevents the demons from 
benefiting by this action,U as they otheiuvise Avould according to 
the superstition discussed above, and in the Avords of Vendhlad 
17.6.7. the uttering of a certain number of Ahinia }'airiins in con¬ 
nection Avith another formula’ Avhilc putting the hair-cut- 
tings or nail-parings into a hole, prevents the tlemons from using 
these parings as a Aveapon against the bird Ashb-zushta.'^ Lastly, 
“ five Yathd-aha vniri/ds’', says the Shdijast la-shaijast (19.5.), “are 
used in order to expel a fiend”. 

The third of the poAverful Zoroastrian spells is the uttering (fi' 
the many names of Ahura Mazda. Yasht 1.1-4., relates that one day 
Zarathushtra asked Ahura Mazda thus: “Mhat of the Hol_y 
Word, 0 Ahura, is the strongest? AVhat is the most victorious ? 

1 Yg. 19.1.3. 2 At. 17.20.: Cf. Vd. 19.9. s See also above p. 410, 

‘ Sd. 30,1,2, ; Sis. 9.8. ; 10.7. ; 12 1.8. : Dk. 9,19.1-2. See also p. 432 above. 

• See below p. 447, 6 See al-o Sis, 12 0, 
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What is the must ylorious ? What is tli'- most etiective ? What 
is the most fiend-smitiiio- '? W^hat is the most hcalino- ? What 

O O 

destroyeth best the malice of DaA’as and Men ? WRiat maketli 
the material world liest come to the fulfilment of its wishes 
What freeth the material world b;-t from the anxieties of the 
heart W"hereu 2 )ou Ahura Ma Ja is -epjrtcdto have answered : 

" A3ur name. 0 Si^iitama Zarathushtra, ho are the names of the 
Amesha S 2 )eiitas. that is tlie otrongc-A part of the Holy W'ord.” 
And a little later, the same Yasht ('A. 1.10-1 !. ; 17.20.) makes 
Ahura Mazda say: “ If you want to withstand the malice of the 
Yatus and Pairikas. Kavis and Ivar 2 )aus. of the two-legged ruffians 
and of the t-wo-legged Ashemaoo’has. of the four-let;'ged wolves and 
of the hordes with wide fronts and many S 2 )ears, then recite these 
my names every day and night. ' 

The names of the Amesha Spoutas are likewise considered to 
serve as a ^trotective medium against the power of tvitchcraft. 
The Khorth'/il Ya.-iltt (Yt. 4.7.) distinctly says that the names of 
the Amesha Spentas smite men turned to Xn-ms by the l>nij>is, 
and the seed and kin of the Karpans, and it seriously warns tho 
believer not to disclose this spell to anyone who is not a member of 
the immediate family. Of the six Amesha Spentas. the name of 
ill P‘'''^4icular. is regarded as an especially good spell. 
According to Yasht 4.2. ’‘he whoagainst the thousands of thousands 
of DacN'as, against the ten thousands of ten thousands, against their 
numberless myriads, invokes the name of Haurvatut, he will smite 
the Xasu and the demon Hasi. Basi. Saeiii and Bugi.’' The same 
])oteut quality is attributed to tlie E/s//,/ Ih'ulnXit . for it is 

said tl/at he who f/ronounce.s the praise of Sraosha. becomes exemi)! 
from the injury that eman;ites from the evil eye of tlie fiend, and 
is able to withstand the malice of the Avicked worsliippers of the 
Daevas, the Yfitus and Pairikas.‘ 

In manv instances, the Mazdavasuiau religion itself is consi- 
dered the most powerful means of protection and exorcism, and 
is remirded as all-sufficient to counteract magical influences that 
might harm its follotver. Tlio D'nikurt. for example, relates that 
the Avitchcraft of Dahak Avas dissipated and disabled by the trium- 
2 )hant AA^ords of the religion AA'hieh Zaratusht proclaimed,’ and the 
1 yt. ll.t.6. ’ Dk. 7.4,72, ; See also ZX, 71‘J. 
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SelertioDS <>/' Zn'f-sp.iraiii narrate tliat wlion Aharman, accom¬ 

panied iiy other demons, came forth to the struyo-le with Ahura- 
mazd at tiie beginning of the world, the Creator cast the arch¬ 
enemy back to gloom “through pure words confounding witch- 
crat'C. Lastly, tlie itozd-i J/ubzd;/-/' Khirnf (57.27-i’y.) tells that 
Zaratusht spoke once to Aharman : “I will shatter and cause to 
run and make down-cast for thee the bodies of thy demons and 
fiends, wizards and witches, through the Horn and sacred twigs 
and the true good religion'’, and it adds that at these words 
the fiend became confounded and rushed to hell. 

A spell peculiarly fit for dri\'ing away diseases and infections 
is the jfihithri'i-Speiifii. The Aril/'/ieh-^ht Yd.Ait (Yt. 3.6.) while 
enumerating the different modes of healing diseases, says that 
“among all remedies this one is the most healing one, that heals 
with the Holy Word, this one it is tliat will best drive away sickness 
from the body of the faithful, for this one is the most healing of all 
remedies’ ,^ and VeniJ',<h)<l 7.44. gives the following advice to the 
true believer : “Let one select as a healer the one who heals with 
the Holy ^Yord; for hervlio heals with the Holy Word is the best 
healer: he drives away worst sickness from the body of the faithful ’. 
Another spell or means for driving away the demon of disease, 
according to Vendido.d 20.7., is the prayer contained in the 
twentieth Far'-’-ard. beginning with the words : ti'/sIiJin thirdni 
pdlti-saivihdini, riiaJi/'Wiii fh/rdm paiti-r/iuphdmi, ddzu fhirdin paifi- 
t<anphdini. (To thee, sickness, I say avaunt 1 to thee, death, I say 
avaunt 1 to thee. pain. I say avaunt I etc.) 

Besides the above-quoted spells, the Zoroastrians hax'e a 
number of other mystic formulas which they utter on different 
occasions for the purpose of staving off the supposed injurious 
effects of witchcraft and other magical arts. It is related, for 
example, that when Zarathushtra asked the Creator by what means 
the faithful is able "to part and turn from the way of the wicked” 
he received the following aixswer : —“It is when a man pronouncing 

i^pell, either reading* or x’ocitiug it ky heait, diai\s three 
furrows and hides there himself by saying : ‘ I will smite 

thee, 0 Druj, whosoever thou art. whosoever thou art 
amongst the Drujas, that come in an open way, by hidden 

’ ~ f See also Yt. ll.sf 
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ways, that defile by contact ! Wliatsoever Uruj thou art, I smite 
thee away from the Aryan countries ! ^\'hat,soever Druj tliou art, 

I bitid thee, I smite thee down, U Uruj. I throw thee down beloAV, 
ODruj.'''^ Kindred ijrotectire spells of the same type are the 
two formulas recited by every Zoruastriau while casting away his 
nail-parings and hair-cuttings. Both formulas are quoted by 
Vendhlad I7.71f. and, as translated by Darmestoter. mean : “For 
him as a reward, IMazda made the plants grow ' (recited while 
throwing away the hair-cuttings), and “ilie things that the pure 
proclaim through Asha and Vohumauo' (uttered Avhile casting 
away the nail-paringsd. The Xd'ni/./-' Kinit/. the Kusti formula, 
is likewise regarded as a ])owerful siiell a.gaiust tlio miscliief of the 
Evil-Spirit, for, according to the B'l'i'liJidJia (30.;jn.), ■‘tlie re¬ 
sources of the Evil- Spirit and Az, defeated by tJie Kusti spell, act 
most iuipoteiitly and they rush Ijack into gloom and darkness.” 
This formula recited lyv the faithful in .Pazaud, every time they [)ut 
on the sacred girdle, is quoted by E. Ah ^'les■i:. wlio gives the 
following rendering of it : “-.la}" Aliurina/d b- Lord, and 

Aliaimau unprevailing, keeping far away, sinitten and defeated. 
May Aharnian. the demons and tlie fends, the wizards and 
witches, the Kigs and Karans be smittmi and defeated Another 
spell which drives away the fcaids, is the formula yd 

Arniuitiih cimtafned in jVa'h'dd,/ 9.1d-lo. Tlie same i.s 

recited during the ceremonies accompanying tlie purification of a 
faithful, and is so effective that in the words of the Veiid'nJj'n]. “the 
Druj becomes Aveaker and iveaker at every one of those words which 
are a wea|Jon to smite the fiend Angra-Mainvu, to smite Aeslima of 
the murderous spear, to smite the lMazaiuv;i iiends, and to smite all 
the fiends.” A similar efficiency is attrilaited tw tire mere uttering of 
the [ihrase “In tire name of God' . Tlie Biniili'hlslm (28 .o5.), as 
stated above, describes Astovidlnhl, the demon of the evil eye, as 
the fiend who spoils anything that men see "when they do not say 
‘in the name of God’and the Sad-dur (15.1-1*.) assures us that 
“ saying ‘in the name of God' tvhen one .sees anything that is 
pleasant to his eyes, prevents that thing from meeting with 
injury”. Finally, the last spell resorted to by the Zoroastrians as 


1 Yt. 4.5-ij. 

- See rtlso above p. 12311, 


a E, AV. AVest. Vahlac'^ lerts. SEE, 18,351. 
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a sliield ayuinst luayical indueiices i> the so-called yirfOKj-r 
Khar “ an iiicautatiou for the destruction of vermin". 

r|Uoted bv Dastur Elosliangji and translated by ^lartiii Haug." 

In the preceding pages, the autlior lias dealt only witli such 
exorcisms as are exemplilied I<y means of magical formulas uttered 
■whenever the occasion arose. Besides these spoken sjrells, however, 
there are a number of protective means einplojmd by the Zoroas- 
trians, which involve an action on the part of the abjurer. These 
charms consist mostlj^ of sacrifices and libations offered to the 
different angels. The Ih'nn Ens7i/ (Yt. 15.oG.), for example, states 
that if any one worships Yaya with a sacrifice, ‘‘to him neither 
Yiltus nor Pairikas can do any harm." Another Yasht (Yt. 8.44.) 
claims that “Ire who offers to Tishtrya. him neither Angra- 
Mainyu nor the Yatus and the Pairikas can deliver unto death”, 
and Venclidad 8.80. asserts that ‘‘when a man piously brings unto 
the fire sweet-smelling wood, wheresoever the wind brings the per¬ 
fume of the fire, thereunto Afar, the son of Ahura Mazda, shall go 
and kill thousands of Daevas and fiends, and couples of Yatus and 
Pairikds.’' In the same manner, sacrifices to Aredvi Sura Anahita, 
to Yerethragna, Mitlira and to the Fravashis are believed to enable 
the performer to withstand YMus and Pairikas. Kavis and 
Karpans.’ According to Yasna 16.8.: 68.8, milk-offerings and 
libations ‘‘ defeat and arrest the Pairikfi ajid the malice of 
Ashemaoga”, and lastly, a sacrifice to Yanant, according to Yt. 
20 . 1 .. is a sure safeguard against the noxious creatures of the most 
abominable Angra-iMainyu. 

An ■‘ acted ” charm of the same type as tlie sacrifices 
and offerings, is the Khcvti'd^-d/ig, the law of Xext-of-kin-Mairiage, 
regarded by tlie Zoroastrians as a powerful spell against demons 
and witches. The Pahlavi canon dealing with this custom calls it 
“ the preservation of the most grievous sin, such as witchcraft”, 
and gives the following elaborate estimation of the relative value 
of this observance : “If one perform the Khvvtilk-das for the first 
time, a thousand demons and two thousand wizards and witches 
will die ; if the person observes it twice, then two thousand demons 
and four thousand wizards and witches will perish ; if this rite be 

1 Hoahangji and Haug. a,; Ohl Zaiul-Pa/dm-i <Pii^^tiri/, pp. 23-24, 

3 Yt. 6.13, ; 10,20. : 13.104,1:35. ; 14.4.5, 
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performed for the third time, ti.eii three thousand demons and six 
thousand wizards and witches will die, and if it be observed for the 
fourth time, then the man and the woman, performing it, will 
become righteous”/ 

There is still a third class of protective means that serve as 
charms or safeguards. These are neither spoken spells, nor do 
they involve any action on the part of the abjurer. They are 
mostly superstitious beliefs in the efficacy of certain objects as 
charms against witchcraft and diseases. The Parsi, for instance, 
believes with the Shuyast Ia-Shayast{\Q .2>0.) and the Sad-dar (32.1-5.) 
that the crowing of a cock, both male and female, will keep away 
Avizards from his dwelling place/ He believes likeAvise that the 
barking of a dog destroys pain, and regards the flesh and fat of this 
animal as remedies for driving away decay and diseases from men.^ 
In his opinion, the urine of a vanyhdpara kills innumerable ants,‘ 
and the cries of the threedegged ass and of the Kar-fish, as 
already noticed (Bd. 19. 9. 17. ; 28.41.) have a peculiar effect 
upon demons and noxious creatures. A very powerful exorcism of 
a similar type, according to Yasht 14.34-35., is the feather of the 
raven. We are told that Avhen Zarathushtra asked for a lemed}’ 
against the curses and spells of the many men Avho hate him, the 
Creator replied : “ Take thou a feather of the Varengana bird and 
Avith that feather thou shalt rub thy OAvn bod}’ and curse back thy 
enemies”, and Yasht 14.45.4C. states that “ AA'hosoever, preparing 
for battle, invokes the name of Yerethraghna and throAvs four 
feathers of the raA'en either Avay, on his side victory Avill be, 
because this is a powerful, A’ictorious, aAvful and healing spell; this 
spell saves the head that Avas lost, and chants aA\’ay the uplifted 
weapon.” The couA’iction held by CA’ery Mazdayasnian that fire Avards 
off danger at night from pregnant AA'omen and neAvly-born children,^ 
has been previously discussed. Mention Avas also made of the 
belief voiced in the Ubid-i d/rthuiy-i Khirut (62.35.3G.) that holy 
Avater kills noxious creatures. As the last of these Zoroastrian 
exorcisms, Ave may regard the Glory or Destiny, so often alluded to 
in the Dlnl-art as a means of slaying demons, Avizards and mons- 

• E. AV. AVest, Pahhn-i Text*, 3BE. 18.417-4IS. 

» See above p. 43+ Bd. 19.35. * Sis, 10,31. ; 12.20. Sd 57.1, 

» Dk. 8,33,8,; Sl3, 18,11,12,; Sd. 16,1-4. ; Cf. also p, 410. 

57 
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ters. “ "When the Destiny came to Takhmorup, the 'well armed ”, 
says the Pahlavi canon, ‘'he smote through it the demon. llie 
wizard, and the witch According to Dhxhart 7.1.39., Kai- 
Khiisroi vanqui.shed through it Erangrasiyak of Tnr and his 
fellow-miscreation, Kersevazad of A'akgir. and lastly we know 
from the same source (Dk.7.1.3:2) that Keresaspa was ennhkd 
by the Glory to successfully combat the serpent Srdbar, the 
golden-heeled demon Gandarep, and other demoniacal monsters.’ 

CoxcnrsioN. 

In conclusion, I wish to sum up brietly the main result.s w'hich 
appear to have been reached in the course of our di.ccussion on 
witchcraft and other primitive beliefs among tlie ancient Zoroas- 
trians. 

Sorcery seems to have been practised by some of the inhabitants 
of Iran, although we are not wholly clear as to the conception of 
what constituted the crime of w'itchciaft. The sacied books held 
it in extreme abhorrence and tliey indicted horrible punishments 
upon those who were accused of this practice. The aversion to the 
belief in wizards and witches seemed to play an imjjortant junt in 
the religious and even social life of the Zoroastrians. 

Among the other primitive beliefs recognized by the Zoroas¬ 
trians was a belief in the evil-eye, the good-eye, and in the custom 
of burying tlte nail-parings and hair-cuttings, and in a tendency, 
shared by the other races, to abhor or to esteem certain animals. 
They furthermore accorded a special sacredness to the Earth, 
they dreaded the dark of the night, and the}' believed, like so 
many other races, in the edicaey of spells and exorcisms. 

All these primitive customs, how'ever, were pre-Zoroastrian, 
and were practised long before the appearance of the great refor¬ 
mer and the establishment of iSrazdayasuisni as the state religion 
of Iran. It may be safely said that if Zoroa.strianism w'as unable 
wholly to eradicate these superstitions and customs from the minds 
of the Iranians, it at least modified them and gave them a 
religious character. 

Columbia Univep.sity. Leo J. Frachtenberg. 

1 nk, 7,1.19. 

» Cf, »no E, W. Wolt, Vahlari SUE. IS.STnff. 
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-A,BI>KE VI AT lOAS. 


Air. U'Vj. 

= Altiranisches vVdrterbuch. 


= .AogeuiadaOcha,. 

Av. 

= Avostan. 

AV. 

— ArtiV Viraf Nuiiiak. 

B,l. 

= Biliidahishn. 

Cf. 

= Compare. 

1)1). 

= Daiistan-i UGoig 

Dk. 

= Dinkirt. 

ed. 

= edited, edition. 

JAOS. 

= Journat of the American Orient.d .Society. 

LeZA. 

= Le Zend-Avesta. 

MKli. 

= Uiad-i Maindg-i Khirat. 

Phi. 

= Pahtavi. 

SBE. 

= Sacred Books of the East. 

Sd. 

= Sad-dar. 

SG. 

= Shikand-fifanaidk Vijdr. 

Sir. 

= Sirdzah. 

Sis. 

= Shaya.st la-fhaya.st. 

Trails. 

=t ran.sl.ited. 

Yd. 

=Vcndiddd. 

WZKM. 

=dViem r Zeit'^chrift fur die Ku’ido dcs Mo 

YF, 

=A'dsht-i Fryand. 

Y,s. 

=Yasna. 

Yt. 

—Yasht. 

YZ. 

=Yatkar-i Ziiriran. 

ZN. 

=Zartnpht Xdrnah. 

Z.sp. 

=Se]ertioDS of Zatsparam. 



ALLEGED ZOROASTRIAN OPHIOMANCY AND 
ITS POSSIBLE ORIGIN. 

One of the most curious superficial phenomena of the Zoroas- 
trian faith is its intense horror of the serpent, a fact too well known 
to need demonstration or proof; yet side by side with this aversion 
there is found clear evidence of an elaborate system of divination 
from snakes. In 1893 Shams-ul-Ulma Ervad Jivanji Jamshedji Modi 
made accessible the very interesting Mar-Xnmah, which he dates 
about the fifteenth century, but the system there set forth for 
taking omens from the appearance of a snake on any one of the 
days of the month is carried back at least to 1000 A. D. by the 
similar list given by al-Biriini in his Chronohvpj of Ancient Nations 
(tr. Sachau, London, 1S79, p. 218). The principle of these two 
lists is the same, but the details occasionally diverge, as may bo 


seen 

from the following comparison. 


Day. 

Mdr-Namah. 

al-Biruni. 

1 

Increase of wo.alth and honour. 

Sultan (if seen before noon). 

O 

Great sorrow. 

Illness and disease. 

o 

O 

Death of a relative. 

Death or any loss in the 
family. 

4 

Speedy return of an absent 

Something useful, help from 


friend. 

the people of the place. 

5 

Happy issue of attairs. 

Reputation and praise. 

6 

Long journey, Avith speedy and 
successful return. 

Very useful journey. 

7 

To look at a snake brings re¬ 
gret. 

Illness and disease. 

8 

Desires satisfied in every Avay. 

Coming to the Sultan. 

9 

Great boon from Providence. 

Coming to the Sultan. 

10 

Immediate fulfilment of Avishes. 

Matchmaking and marrying 

11 

Approaching happiness. 

Money without exertion. 
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Day. 

Mur-Knmah. 

al-Biruni. 

12 

Ruin of alfairs. 

Good before noon, evil after 

IWiOll. 

13 

Coming into possession of pro- 
perty. 

Increase of wealth. 

14 

Speedy prospect of a jouruejn 

Nounshment from quad- 
ruipeds only. 

15 

Divine gratification of wislies. 

Illness followed by convales¬ 
cence. 

IG 

Speedy prospect of a journey. 

Acquisition of something 
new. 

17 

Go home and change clothes. 

Journey and return. 

18 

Increase of defects and failure. 

Journey and illness during 
it [tliejourney]. 

19 

Increase of joy and merriment. 

Increase of wealth. 

20 

Evil omen. 

Death in the family. 

21 

Warfare and quarrelling. 

Journey and victory over 
enemies. 

22 

Destruction of property. 

Suspicion of theft. 

23 

Trouble and loss. 

Illness and disease. 

24 

Pulfilment of wishes. 

Acquisition of money. 

25 

Unexpected cause for sorrow. 

Bad and blamable. 

26 

All joy for day and night. 

Building a new house. 

27 

Grave accusations before long. 

Being accused of lying. 

28 

The obtaining of divine justice. 

Calamity in property and 
family. 

29 

Kill snake to escape trouble. 

Asliort jouiney in prosjieet. 

30 

Grief and anxiety. 

Punishment for fornication. 


Besides these two lists of snake-omens acconlinL;’ to the day of 
the month, there are at least two other alleged Zoroastrian calen¬ 
dars of a similar nature, one according to the days of the week, 
and the other according to the signs of the zodiac. Both tliese are 
contained in a Parsi manuscript in the Imperial Puldic Library at 
St. Petersburg, which received it as part of the Dolgoruki 
collection presented in 1859. The manuscript in question, in which 
the two brief lists of snake-omens occupy fol. 57 rerso, has been 
elaborately discussed by Salemann (.“Ueber eine Parsenhandschrift 
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der Kaiserlichen ofFentlichen Bibliothek zu St. Petersburg”, in 
'rrari:ux dii troisieme congrh des orientalistes, St. Petersburg, 1879, 
ii, 493-592), who concludes (pp. 502-503) that it was -written in 
Kirin an about the beginning of the nineteenth century, though 
containing ancient material. The two mathnavis on omens from 
serpents are as follows (ed. Salemann, op. c/h, pp. 497-498 who, 
ho-R'ever, does not translate them) : 
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“The sight of a snake according to the good and bad of the 
week. 

On the Sabbath, the day of Saturn (Kai-wdn), (if) thou seest 
a snake, there cometh to thy heaven a palace and balcony. 

On the day after the Sabbath, which is the day of the Sun, 
(if) thou seest a snake, draw not forth thy recompense. 

Two daj’s after the Sabbath,— ’Lvould be the day of the 
Moon—when thou seest a snake, the wish of thy heart should come 
to pass. 

Three days after the Sabbath — the day of Mars (Mirrikh) 
’t would be — (if thou seest a snake,) dig up by the root the serpent’s 
foundation. 

Four days after the Sixbbath, which would be from Mercury 
(’Utarid), (if thou seest a snake,) this day bringeth thee pleasure 
and society. 

Five days after the Sabbath, which would be the day of 
Jupiter (Birjis), wFen thou seest a snake, thou killest Satan’s ship. 

(If) it be Friday, the day of Venus (Zuhrah, Nahid), this 
day (if thou seest a snake,) thou shouldst keep festival.” 
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‘•The sight of a snahe acor liTU' +■> tlio an;! bad of tlie 

twelve (zodiacal) signs, (according t'd what moon it is. 

A'hen the moon should be in tlie sign of Aries (.Hamal). 
friend, gf' thou seest ci snake, much gotid it is. 

In the sign of Taurus (Thanr' good dot'll it (tlie moon) show ; 
for thee from a snake sir.,ngth dotli it sliow. 

The moon in the sign of Gemini (Jauza). sliouM lie goijd. his 
(tlic .snake’,s) liead sliould be under stone and stock. 

When the moon (is) in Cancer (Kliarcangb (if then) thou seest 
a snake, thou cutte.st ori he)!)C oftliy wealth and tliy life. 

When the full moon enteretli the sign of I.,eo (A.sad), (if then 
thou seest a snake,) good fm-tune increaseth ami edamity waxeth. 

When the new moon is in the sign of Virgo (Sunbulah), 
when thou seest a snake, o it uol o,i ...a thcuwaic. 

When thou see.st a snake in Libra (Taruzub the might of thine 
arm is thy iirotector and asylum. 

When the moon appcarctli in Scorpio (’Aijrab). one would be 
fortunate in the killing of a sorjiout. 

When the moon darteth his ray in the sign of Sagittarius 
(Qaus), herewith (if tliou seest a snake.) dost thou see wealth 
anew. 

A hen the moon doth make appearance in Capricornus (Jadi). 
look not on a serpent, .show not tliy lace. 

In the sign of Aquarius (l)alv) fif) the moon become visible, 
(if then thou seest a snake.) thou .seest much oppressidu and 
cruelty. 


58 
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(If) the moon (be) in the sign of Pisces, in the sign of the 
Fish, (if then thou see=:t a snake,) thou seest the passing of 
sovereignty. 

If (thou art) cautious, if (thou art) fortunate and intoxicated, 
thou dost bring the Divine compassion to weakness.” 

It is self-evident that, in their present form, these omen-lists 
are Muhammadan ; neither the names of the davs of the week nor 
the ‘‘vengeance of heaven” concept expressed in the closing verse 
can be supposed for a moment to be Zoroastrian. The ijuestion 
accordingly arises as to the provenance of tliis most un-Zoroastrian 
category of omens from serpents. Tliis is not the place to enter 
upon the much-discussed subject of the basis of ophiolatry, a 
theme which has evoked more insane hypotheses and distorted 
theories than almost any other. It may, however, be stated, in 
view of the wide-spread worsliip of the serpent in Asia, Europe, 
America, and elsewhere, that the uncanny and sudden appearance 
of the snake, its fixed gaze, its annual slough and subsequent new 
and shining coat, its frequent power of inflicting serious and often 
mortal injury, its zigzag motion, and its habit of living in holes 
in the ground, have all contributed to the ascription of marvellous, 
and often seeniinglv contradictorv. attributes to it. Thus, among 
the Hopis of Arizona and many other Xortli American Indian 
stocks, the serpent ])ersonities the lightning, and plays a prominent 
part in ceremonies for making rain. Among the Indo-Germanic 
peoples, the snake, as living in holes, is a frequent representative 
of deceased ancestors. Thus, among the pagan Lithuanians, many 
of the rustics as late as the sixteenth centurv. according to 
Guagnini {Sdnn/ificr Europecc Speyer, 1581, fol. 52b), 

‘‘viperas item atijue serpentes deos esse credesant, eisque cultum 
pnecipuum exhibebant. et singuli patres fainilias, cives, coloni, et 
nobiles singulos serpentes domi asservare solebant, quos pro penati- 
bus et laribus familiaribus adorabant, lacque et gallos gallinaceos 
eis immolabant, eratque inauspicatum et exitiabilo toti familim 
qucmpiam ex eis violasse dehonorasseve, aut domi non fovisse 
tales enim vel bonis omnibus privabantur vel crudeliter lacerati 
interibant’h (Cf. also Schrader, EcalJej'.ll-on der indoijermaiusidien 
AJtertumsl'iinde, Strassburg, 1901. p. 31.) All this can imply 
only that, as with the household snake of the early Romans, the 
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serpent was held to be the represeiitcT,tive of a deceased ancestor, a 
belief which also prevailed in Greece (cf. Miss Jane Harrison, 
Prulejoniemi to the Stnih/ of GreeL' Ue'i'fioa, ^nd ed.. Cambridge, 
1908, pp. oilo-ool : Gruppe, (Jrlerhiiche Mijtholoijic uii/I /ilc’/e/eois- 
;/e6cIiichte., Munich, 19UG, pp. 807— SOS ; Miss INfary Hamilton, 
Incuhntion: or, The (Jure of Disease in L^n'inn, Tempie.< and idhrmtum 
Churches, London, 190G, pp. ■ 2 d, 2 G- 27 ,dO-ol). 

This, however, fiy no means explains the phenomenon of 
ophiomancy, even though the souls of the dead might readily 
be supposed to give warning of coming events to the living, good 
if the dead were propitiated and were benevolent, bad if they were 
displeased or malevolent (cf. in general, the admirable discussion 
of serpent-cults in India in Crooke, l‘opular Relijion uii'l J:uil-I^ore 
(g’ AurMer/i i/u/i'a, Westminster, 1S9G, ii, 121-145). Ophiomancy 
is, moreover, rare as compared with ophiolatry, and while it is 
connected in general with other forms of divination, especially 
from living creatures, and particularly from birds, almost no- 
Avhcro docs divination from snakes develop into a formal branch 
of augury. Sporadic instances of snake-omens are not, however, 
uncommon. In Burmali “ it ingoing to war or to prosecute a law¬ 
suit a person .... meet a serpent, the atfair will be long” (Sangor- 
niaiio, iJescription of the Buriiiese. Empire, .... translated from 
his Jic bp ir 7//b/ni 7u/u/y, Rangoon reprint, 1885, p. llGj. Tho 
Melanesians of Saa Island believe that if a certain rare species of 
snake about ten inches long ami of a golden colour, calleil Miti e 
sato, is seen in a house it is a sign of death; if running, of violent 
death; if quiet, of death by sickness. If the venomous snake a'a. 
is seen in a house it is a sign ot death by rignting or niistortune ; 
if coiled up it is a sign of quiet death; if running, there will be 
violence” (Codrington, The Oxford, 1891. p. 221). In 

the Panjab it is a sign of good luck to see a snake on the left when 
beginning an undertaking (Temple. Lejewls of the l\iajdb, Bom¬ 
bay, 1884-1900, i, IGl). The Greeks considered the suake a mautio 
animal (Schwartz, Erspnnnj dcr Mitholoijic darpcleat an griechisrher 
und (leutscher Sage, Berlin. 18G0, pp. 55-5G). the scholiast of 
the Clouds of Aristoplnines. 508, specially mentioning such a 
serpent at the temple of Trophonius in the Bmotian town of 
Lebadeia. According to Hdliun {llistoria animaliuni, xi, 2) 
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moreover, omens were drawn troiii the serpents kept at Apollo’s 
shrine in E[)irus. Here, if the snakes ate the food given 
them by their virgin priestess, it was an omen of good; but 
if they drove her away and refused to eat. it was a portent of evil, 
a belief which is closely parallelled for Laiiuvium, in Italy, hy 
Propertius, A', viii. 4-14. Another parallel is aliorded, at least 
superhcially. bv the serpents in the ancestor-cult of the Slavic 
Samog’itians. t)f whom Guag’uini says (.yu rit., fd. 60b); Sunt 
etiam nunc illie inter agrestes idolatrae complures rpii serpeiites 
(luosdam rjuatuor brevibus lacertarum instar pedibus. nigro obesoque 
corpore, giuoijtos [Lithuanian g-jirO.te, serpent’ J patria lingua 
dictos. tanijuam peiiates domi suae nutriunt, eosi|ue douio lustrata 
certis diebus ad appositum cibum prorepentcs. cum tota familia, 
(|uoad saturati in locum suum revertantur, timore f|Uodam circum- 
stantes veiierantur. Quod si adversi illis quid aceiderit. serpentem 
deum doniesticum male acce[)tum ac saturatum esse creduut.” The 
inantic character of the ser[)eiit among tlie Greeks, to which allu¬ 
sion has alreadv Ijeeu made, receives a striking confirmation in a 
gloss of the lexicographer Hosychius, wlio expressly gives 'Amen’’ 
as e([uivalent to ’"serpent' (ch'inos : oghis. eplcikns gdr hnjetai 
has 'infintviii..i tou-^ oph/’is ei'h!>In. hoi.i-< kol olonoi/s elcgon) ; and 
among the Romms. acc',)rding to Eestus (ed. Midler, Leipzig, 
ISo'J, ]). 444). there was a class of omens termed " pedestria a 
^■ulpe. lu[)u, sefyeute. C'[Uo, ceterisquo animantibus quadrupedibus 
hunt." Two folk-beliefs recorded in the (.'ji'hipiijdia of Supcrat/tton-^, 
Foll'-Loro, iiiiil Ui'i'uU (Milwaukee, IU04, ii, OOo seq.), but 

without any hint of the locality in -which they are held, state that 
to walk on a snake without being bitten is an omen of future 
Wealth; but that accident is portended by finding a serpent s slough: 
also adding that it forebodes luck to have a serpent come towards 
one. 

Turning to tliu Semites, the Jews held. acc(.)rding to tlie 
Talmudic tractate Sn (iob, that a serpent on the right was 
an evil omenk Among the early Araks, though thev held the 

' Tho exact relation between tlio Hebrew “ serpent and the pie! 

TT 

t*™., ■ ‘ to practise die iiiatHjii, oi)-,erve ”, lus often beeir disi; ussed (cf. tlie 

literature cited by Brow 11, t)i-iver, and Hrigr;''. Ilchrctr (iml i-'^h Lexicon of 
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siicvkH U) be a jinn, there seems to Jiav’e been no .serpent-cult 
(Xiiekleke, in ^eitsclinft vir I 'illci'psijrholojir nnil SprncJiirni.^ciis- 
rhaft., i. 4:21-420: for references to other literature on the super¬ 
natural character of snakes amoni;' the Arabs see Brown. Driver, 
and Briggs, llchren: and EnjlUli J.ccicon of' tin; <Jld Testament. 
Oxford. 1900, p. OoO). 

the Old Testamcni. Oxford, 1906, p. 63.S). Despite the authority of Robcrtsoji 
Smith {Journal of Fhilohxjij. xiv, 113 Iiowever, it seeui'< to me that the e\ i- 

dence afforded by tiie Old Testament is insufficient to warrant tlie view that 

is a denominative of lym' thus meaning primarilj' " to serpeiitise. draw 

. • T T 

omens from serpents. ” In Arabic, as he notes (p. 114), " forms of the correspoiul- 
ing root lT are ordinarily used of bad luck and unlueky things and sign--" 
(ef. Wellluiuscn, Rente ties urahitscheti Ileideiitiims. Ind ed., Berlin. 1S87, p. '201, 

note.) In Syriac denotes "augur" and "augury" (witliout referene.' 

T T X ; 

to snakes), while the pu'ed (corresponding in force to the Hebrew jJvl) nieaii- 

" to prophesy." Before reading Baudissin's "Symbolik dcr Schlange ira Senii- 
tisinus’■ (in his Stadien zur sc/nithchcii Rclajionsyeschiehte. Leipzig, JS7G, i, 
257-292), to which Professor Jastrow kindly called my attention, I liad come 
independently to a view somewhat similar to his own. in which (pp. 281, 287) he 

connects m with the piel " to whisper, charm h '■ whis])ering, 

• * ■ • “ X 

charming ” (as of snakes : ef. Psalm Iviii, 6 [English version, h'iii, 5], Ecclesiastes 
X, 11, Isaiah iii, 3, Jeremiah viii, 17; cf. Brown, Driver, and Briggs, op.tU ,\i. 
538). As we shall see, what we know of Arab paganism would seem to militatt' 
against the derivation of a verb for "divining " from a noim foi' " .'crpent " : and 
while it is tru('that in Babylonia ophiomamy played <i t'ai’t. ,\-et evenherethe 
role was a minor one, too unimportant to make stiake-omeiis the form of divin¬ 
ation par exct'llence. If, as Brown. Driver, and Briggs suggest, the ultimate 

root of both nnd "’as "to hiss", then wendd seem to mark the 

XX • XX 

scriient as the "hissing creature", anti H’nJ' "to divine", would primarilv 
signify " to make a deal of hi'sing". In reply to my iuuuiry on this etymology. 
Professor .Tastrow writes me (March 2, 1908): "In Arabic a\no n hinperiny J 
one of the synonyms for "idacing under a charm" and the' connexion between 

Hebrew rnj and would also spi'ak in favour of your view that the start¬ 

ing point is the hissing sound of the serpent, it might .iDo be noted as illustrat¬ 
ing the ideas connected with the serpent that both in Arabic and in Hebrew the 
stem underlying serpent also means life. The original meaning ot the stem was 
probablv to a/-/c/ty/c. but at all events it developed into the general indication of 
life'. In this connexion it should also be noted that fliviuation was freiiueiUly 
conducted in a voice intentionally difficult to understand (t f. Old Church Slavic 
rl".sii‘''fi. “ to stammer", /•R'ln'", "soothsayer", rlnshnlni, " magic " [Miklosieh, 
Etijmoloyisehes Worterbueh ‘dr slacischcn Sprac/ien, ^■ieuna, 1.886, p. 380J). 
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The only people, however, who developed ophioinaiic}' into a. 
regular .system seem to have been the Babylonian.s. They had, 
indeed, like the peoples already mentioned, certain general super¬ 
stitions, as that a snake crossing one’s path wa.s usually an ill 
omen, that a serpent falling to a man’s left or behind him was a 
presage of the reali.sation of his wish, but if falling to his right or 
on his shoulder a foreboding of death, and if fallin"’ in his bosom 
a portent of the death of his sons, etc. (Boissier, Choix Jc te.vtc--< 
rehttif--< II In ilirhiation a.s.-ii/ni-l'fihi/hiiiieiiiie, i, 1-2, Geneva, 1905). 
But the Babylonian.s had more than these casual omens, since 
they formulated regular omen-calendars, in Avhich the prognosti¬ 
cations to be dra^vn from various sorts of phenomena were set forth 
with the minutest detail, and often with special reference to the 
day of the month on which tliey were observed. (On this omen 
literature in general see Jastrow, llelUjion of Babulonia ami As- 
isyria, Boston, 1898, pp. o7d-40G, and Hastings's -Dictionary of 
the Bible, extra vol., Edinburgh, 1904, pp. 5.56-5Go : full trans¬ 
lations of the omens to 'oe drawn from snakes, scorpions, sheep, 
dogs, locusts, ravens, etc., are promised by the same scholar in 
future instalments of his German revision and enlargement of his 
lleligioii, now in course of publication at Giessen.) Pending the 
appearance of Professor Jastrow's researches, the best source of 
information concerning Babylonian omen-literature on serpents is 
contained in Bezold’s t.iilaloijiic of the Ctnieiform J'abletc in the 
Kuuyiinjil' Collection of the British Muceuni (London, 1889-99). This 
work lists the following tablets of note in this connexion (the 
abbreviations being those useJ by Bezold) : omens from the ap])ear- 
ances, movements and other actions of scorpions and .snakes, KK 
2870, 13888, 14029 ; omens from the appearance, movements, etc. 
of snakes. KK 743, 1908- 2128, 213G. 2149, 2935, 3G74, 3731, 
5G42, G071, G294, G530, G940, 7154, 8038, 10449, 1057G, 10GG8, 
115G3. 12002. 12SG8. 12SG9, 13317, 13981, 13983, 14014, 14017, 
14023, SSm 532, 93G, 1980, L). T. 155, 79-7-8 nos. 319, 321 ; 
omens from snakes and other animals KK 3953 : omens from the 
appearance ot snake.s at temple doors KK 11GG8 ; omens from the 
appearance of a snake in a man’s house KK 139G5. From these 
mere lists little detailed information can be gained, but Bezold 
comments as follows on the tablet KK 2128: “The lines begin 
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almost tlirougliout ■with . . . (‘if a man sees a snake and 
On obverse [text - 60 lines on obverse ami 42 on reverse], lines 
lift’., the events of tlieir appearance are eontined to a certain period. 
. . . By this link, the ’omen-tf'xts’ arc closely connected -with the 
‘astrological forecastsk " Ami. tinally, tlu' tablet 70-7-S. no. 
158 is an omen text on tlie appearance of snakes in certain 
months. In other -words, -we would here seem to have a Baby¬ 
lonian analogue to tlic .'A/rA'-baa// edited liv kfodi and also re¬ 
corded, in varxdng form, )ty al-Biruni. 

In view, then, of tlie facts tliat omens from snakes cannot 
be explained as Zoroastrian, and tliat. while sporadic portents are 
drawn from serpents among Hebrews. Hindus. Burmese, il>Ielane- 
sians, Romans, Greeks, and Litliuanians. there is no systematic 
development of ophiomancy among any of these peoples, there 
seems to me but one possible derivation for the Persian I/7/r- 
X/hnah, for only among the ancient Ihibylonians was tliere at once 
a perfected ophiomancy and a regular calendar form for it. 
Speaking, then, with tlie reserve and caution becoming to a non- 
Assyriologist in touching upon matters strictly Babylonian, I 
would tentatively suggest that the alleged Zoroastrian opliiomancy 
is, in reality, a survival of Babyloinan lore on tlie same subject. 
Whether this knowledge was transmitted orally, or how it recei\-ed 
its recrudescence, of which the rirst trace knowji to me at present 
is al-Biruni s record, is a problem I cannot toucli. I believe, Imw- 
ever, that more tliau one element in Zoroastrianism, eveii as 
recorded in the Avesta, will ultimately prove to have Babylonian 
influence as at least a factor. The West of Asia has been for 
milleiiiums a fusing-furnace of religions ; Sumerians and Balty- 
lonians, Jews and Persians, Gnostics. iMandmans. and Manicliic- 
ans, Muhammadan sects, and Xestorian Christianity have all 
contributed their share. In this snake-calendar, perhaps, is one 
indebtedness of the later Parsis to Babylonia. 

In at least one other instance Babylonian influence in divination 
seems to have penetrated to the Aryan world both in substance 
and in form. The sixth century Byzantine writer Johannes 
Lydus preserves, in his De 27-.a8, a calendar giving tlie 

omens to be drawn from a thunder-clap on each day throughout 
the year, stating, ^for instance, under July 17, Ean hrontese dia- 
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(Im'hhi weifuJou archontos drJoi “ if it thunders, it shows the 
aecession of a o-reat ruler”. This Greek version of Johannes pur¬ 
ports to he a translation from the Latin of P. Xigidius Figulus, 
prahor in 58 R. O. (cf. concerning him Teuffel-Schwahe. ire.^chichte 
der riuni^chen Lderatur. '5^1 ed.. Leipzig, 1890, pp. 300-,d0l). who 
liad in his turn made his version from tlie Etruscan of the more 
(.r less mythical Pages (cf. Teuffel-Schwahe, a/). r/V., p. 122, and 
the legend told hv Cicero. Be Jh'riitatione. ii, 23). Whatever 
be the source of this Tegetic hrontology, it does not seem to be 
Indo-Germanic: and here once more tlie only tentative explana¬ 
tion I can offer is that of Babylonian origin, especially as the 
Babylonians drew distinct omens from tliunder and lightning- 
according to the month and day of the month during which these 
phenomena were observed (Thompson, Repoete of the Magieiam and 
Astro/o</ers of yinereh and Bahj/Jon. London, 1900, ii. pp. Ixiv- 
Ixxv, Ixxix-lxxxi, xc [nos. 181, 235, 253-262, 274]: cf, also 
Lenormant, La Divination et la seicnee dcs prf'sages cliez les Chal- 
dcene, Paris, 1875, pp. 67-75). Many mediteval Greek ‘-thunder- 
books”, or brontologies, still lie unedited in tlie libraries of Europe 
(Krumbacher, Gesrhirhte der hyzantinisrhen IJteratur^ 2nd ed., 
Munich, 1897, p. 630): and in Bombay itself there is at least one 
interesting calendar, also pseudo-Zoroastrian, the Barj-Xdmah “in 
26 couplets, stating what the appearance of the new moon portends 
in each sign of the zodiac" (West, in tB’njidriss der iraniscJien 
PA/7oLt/ff' ii, 128).^ It is earnestly to be hoped that some Parsi 
scholar will investigate more fully this general field of omen-litera¬ 
ture, considerable fragments of which must still exist either in 
manuscript or in oral tradition. 

Louis H. Gray. 


1 Since These lines were first written. I have received, through the kindness of 
DarahDastur Peshotan Sanjana, a transcript of the Biirj-Nunuth, on which I hope 
to piihlish a brief study in the near future. 



THE RISE OF CYRUS THE GREAT, AS DES¬ 
CRIBED BY NICOLAUS DAMASCENUS. 

Cyrus the Great, like other Eouiulers of empires, has not failed 
to be trausfigTired by popular and literary tradition. Within a century 
after his death he had become a national hero, and legend had gathered 
especially about his earlier and obscurer years to such an extent that 
Herodotus could say {Hist. 1. 95) that there were “ three pathways 
of story” besides the one he himself preferred to relate. Our knowledge 
of Persian history from the Greek side is, however, so incomplete that 
we are reduced to collecting these divergent accounts either from sources 
that hardly claim historical authority, such as the Ci/ropce Via of 
Xenophon, or from the fragments of writer’s whose works have not 
survived. 

It is the object of the present paper to give in translation one 
such account of the rise of Cyrus, which we happen to possess almost 
entire. This is the work of Nicolaus Damascenus (Nicholas of Dam¬ 
ascus), a contemporary of the Emperor Augustus. Though a Syrian, 
as his name implies, he wrote in Greek a Cniversal History in one 
hundred and forty-four books, in tlie seventh of which he narrated 
the overthrow of the Median Empire. The original work is lost, but 
in Byzantine times a number of excerpts from the hrst seven books 
were included in an epitome of general history composed by order of 
the Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus. The fragment with which 
we are here concerned is found in the section “ Concerning Conspira¬ 
cies”, usually known by its Latin title E.vceryta de Hisidiis, and 
was first published by iMilller {Fraymenia Uistoricorum Grtecorum, 
3. 397-406, Paris, 1849) from the unifj[ue manuscript in the Library' 
of the Escurial at Madrid. Of subsef|uent editions, the most important 
are those by Dindorf {Hisiorici Gneci dlinores, 1. 50-64, Leipzig, 
1870), and De Boor {Exrerpta de Insidiis, pp. 23-33, Berlin, 1905). 

The account of Cyrus given in this fragment is interesting not 
only because of its divergence from that of Herodotus, but especially 
because it is very probably derived from the lost work of Ctesias, a 
Greek who was physician at the court of Artaxerxes 11. and who wrote 
59 
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a liistory of A^yrin, ^fclia and Portia under the general title of Persica} 
The credibility i)£ tlhw author ha^ often Iteeii impugned by critics, 
both ancient and modern: but in the present state of our knowledge 
the fragments of hi> work caiuMt be di-<regarded in any investigation 
concerning the early history of Per.-ia. The evidence for the depen¬ 
dence of this particular passage upon Ctesias is, indeed, circumstantial; 
but as Xieolaus is kuowii to h.-ive followed him elsewhere in Assyrian 
and Persian matters, we may well conclude that he did so in this 
instance, at least in the main features of the narrative. (For a discus¬ 
sion of the relanott of XiisaLius to (’tesi.is. si“' Pauer. P'n‘ T\i;ros-Sctge 
vnd \ ei'icandtes. in Sh. AL‘id. IFA?. zn UbV/u 1(J0 (18S2) pp. 518fE.; 
Tietz, l)e SiL-o/ui Jj un isrcni Fonfdj'/s, Marburg. LS!H]y (Jn the other 
hand, his story, although tadteii from a <lreek source, has preserved 
much that seems genuinely Persian, as is shown both in the details of 
life and customs and indirectly by its resemblance to the “Ivlrnfime-i 
Artakhsir-i Papakan”, the Pahlavi account of the exploits of the first 
Sassaiiiau king. (On this point, see especially Oatschmid, Ivleine 
Sclndffen, 3. 133-134, Leipzig. 1x9:2). 

For those reasons the fraginesit of Xieolaus seems worthy to be 
made accessible to tliose who are without the limited circle of classical 
studies and who are interested in the history of ancient Persia and 
Cyrus the G-reat. I thereb 're offer a translation in the following pages, 
since none, so far as 1 can ascertain, has yet appeared in English. 
The text, unless otherwise stated, is that of De Boor. In the matter 
of style, the translation aims to follow tlic original as closely as is 
compatible witli English idiom, so as neither to abridge the customary 
diffuseucss of Xieolaus nor to smooth over the occasional abruptnesses 
that are doubtless to be iiscrihed ut the unskilful hand of the epitoinator. 

Tuaxslatiox 

“[The author says] tliat in Asia after the death of the king of the 
Modes, his sou Astvages succeedcal to tlie throne. This prince, accord¬ 
ing to tradition, was the bravest after Arhakes. In his reign there 
occurred the great revolutioji, by which the supremacy passed from 
the Medes to the Persians, through the following causes. 

1 I am now eiiLra<;e[l in traijUat’iir' the fragments of the iV /s-'en into English for the first 
time, under the direction of my friend and teacher. Professor A. Y. Williams Jackson, to 
whom I uni also indebted for miuy sugireJions and criticisms in regard to the present 
paper. 
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There wa-i a law among the Heih’s tliat auv poor per:^ou who 
should go to a wealthy man and give him-elt' up to he fed and clothed, 
should be con^iilered the same' a^ hi-' dave; l>iit if the iniu wdio had 
taken him did not £iiriii>h him supporr, he we-allijw.'1 to go off to some 
one else. Xow a certain boy named Cvrii', a Mardiaid by race, caine 
to one of the king's servants, who was in charge of those who cleaned 
the })alace. This Cyrus was the s(_m of Atrc.datC'.^ tvho was a robber 
because of his poverty, .and wdiosc Avife, (’vrns's mother, named Argosto, 
lived by tending goats. Cyrus Ijouiid himself over to the othcer to 
receive support and used to clean the palace and wa^ a care-taker. 
The overseer therefore gave him 'oettcr clothes and transferred 
him from those outside to those inside, who cleaned near the king's 
presence, and put him under their overse.'r. This inaii was severe and 
often Avhipped Cyrus, Avho Avent over to tlic DArch-'jearer. The latter 
AA'as kind to him and brought hiiir clo-e to rite king to be one of his 
torch-bearers. Gaining favour in this position also, ho Avas transferred 
to Artembares,^ Avho Avas chief of the cup-b'earers. ami Avho handed in 
person the cup to the king to Alrink.^ Cyrus Ava^ heartily welcomeil by 
him and AA’as ordered to pour Avine bar the king'' table-eompanion'. 

Not long afeervard', as Artembaros wa^ watciiiiig Cvrus serve 
AAuth skill and alertness and present the cup in a graceful Avay,’ the 

‘ The Mardians are mentioned by Herodotus, //,a. l. l^.j. as Ijeing a nomadic 
tribe of Persians. Strabo, Grn,jr. 11. 13. following' XcaridiU', terin-! them lOtlriL-dU 
‘ marauders’, aud phoes them east of Media an 1 adjeii.in;' the Per-ians. 'I’he modern 
German Orientalist, Maripuardt. Itowever, D'- A"'h ' It' lu 

ini’PtbiiiiiJ, 6. 642-G4!), localizes the story in the north of Irin and identify these 

Mardiams with the .Auiardi.uis near the Ct'pi.in P -r t!ie 'it.idi in ot the latter, see .Vndreas 
in Pauly-Wissowa, Iviili'ih-i/cl'ii-ihr. 1. itJ'.i-lTr,.!. 

^ The "Ms. ha.s here but elsewh-.-re tie.' correct firm ,-lC'ie/e'l For 

the signiiication of the name. • Ure-uiveii', C'lnipire .p.i,-. I ' > in .lii-ti. [, n ., A. , .Vo a phurjt, 
p. 48. Strabo makes the intere?tin'_r '’■e.teineiit. G ij 3. 'i. tlmt the oiiainil name 

of Cyrus himself was Aoradates. Nicolaus here arri c-. iii.lii .tetly \udi t’te'ia.s. who de¬ 
clares, Fraijiiiiiit^ 33 (2). ed. Gilmore, p, 12-i. th.rt Cg'nis was not related to Astyages by 
ties of blood. 

* In Herodotus, 11,-t. 1. 114-110. the name 'irt.„iiiba!e.s is yireu to the father of 
the boy whom the youthful Cyru.-, chastise.s. 

* On the use of wine amoiii; the ancient Per.sians. see the brociiure by J J. Modi, 
ll’mc Aiiiniiq the Aiir,,-iit rtr-i'in-!. Bombay, IbSs, 

“ The language lit this pas'age aaree.-. ebiM'lv with Xeiioplion. fb/cpi'/.i 1.3 Sdi, 
Avhera Astyages s lys of his cupbearer Sakas : ■ Do you inn see luw prup. ilv a'ld gracefnllv 

he pours out my wine Cyrus then, X^'iioplujii c mtui les. t j.jk th _■ eii[i, rui-e 1 it. an 1 -.settled 
his countenance so gravely, and brought and presented the cup to las grandfather so prettily 
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king asked him where the youih was from, remarking how well he 
poured the wine. Artembares replied: * 0 master, he is your slave, 
a Persian by race, of the diardian tribe. an<l has gu'en himself to me 
for the sake of his support’. 

Artembares was an old man, and on one occa>ion when he fell ill 
with a fever, he asked the king to let him go home until he should 
recover. ‘This youth’, said he, mentioning Cyrus, " whom you praise, 
will pour wine in my place, anil I, who am a eunuch, will adopt him 
as my son, if you, his master, should be pleased with him as cup-bearer,’ 
Astj’ages aj)proved of this, and Artembares took his leave, after giving 
many commands to Cyrus, and showing affection to him as to a son. 
So C^’rus stood at tlie king’s side, giving him the cup and pouring 
wine by night and by day, and displayed great modesty and 
manliness.^ Artembares died from his disease, having previously 
adopted Cyrus. Astyages gave the entire estate of Artembares to him 
as sou and heir in addition to many other gifts. Cyrus was powerful, 
and Ids name was spread abroad everywhere. 

Astyages had a daughter of beautiful person and noble character, 
whom he gave in marriage to Spitamas ’ the viediait, with all Media 
as a dowrv. Cvrus sent for his father Atradates ami his mother 
Ar goste from Mardia, and they came to him in his high position.® 
His mother narrated to 1dm a dream that she had while sleeping in 
the temple during her pregnancy, at the time when she was a goat-herd 
among the Manlians. ‘It seemed to me’, she said. ‘ tint when I 
was pregnant with you, 0 Cyrus, I made so much urine that it was 
like the stream of a great river and overflowed the whole of Asia and 


ns to afford ii licli I.'lighter to his mother ami Astyages It seems likely that >iicolaus has 
beeij influenced in his language by Xenophon (see Hauer, D.c Ktjros-S'ige uiol Venrandtrn, in 
Sb. Akad Wien, lOC (1S8-) p, ; but the iuoideiit is so closely connected with 

the general course of the narrative that we cannot a.scril)e it to an alien source, fleiice it is 
not improbable that Xenophon borrowed in part from Cte.^ias, as Marquardt maintains in 
00 . •229-232; I’hilnl jgiis, Siijijih’iiientb-ind. 6. 603-695. 

* The original has wphnisHtiai k ii (tndi-f’inii, a characteristically Greek expression, 
which indic.ates the good behaviour of Cyrus iu its negative and positive aspects 
respectively. 

» The Ms. here has rphinnvi, but Spitamas ( cf. Ave.stan qnlanin ) is mentioned as 
the aon-iu-law of Astyages by Cte.sias, Fr.tg.ueiiti, 33 (J), ed. Gilmore, p. 127. 

• The text here, h'd de h>'k'>n I’p' nui’n imgidji onli, has often been suspected of being 
corrupt, and the 'judeniable harshness of the phrase is probably due to the epitomator’s 
abridgment. 
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ran down to tlie sea.'^ Cyrus's father, hearing o£ the dream, told him 
to communicate it to the Ghddmms in Rabylon. Cyrus summoned 
the mo.^t learned man amoiie: them and related it to him; and he 
replied that the good fortune whieh was foretokened wouhl be great 
and would bring him the highest rank iii Asia; but that he must keep 
the matter secret in order that Astvage-; might not hear. ‘ Otherwise’, 
said he, ‘ he will kill most miserably both you and me, the interpreter 
of it.’ So the}' swore to each other that they would nut reveal to 
anyone this great and singular vision, 'riiereaftor Cyrus, increasing 
in influence, made his father satrap of the Persians and his mother the 
foremost of the Persian women in wealth and power. 

Among the enemies of the king at that time were the Ivadusians, * 
whose commander, Oaaphernes/ was false to his ])eo[)le and took the 
part of the king. Through a mes>enger he asked him for a trustworthy 
man with whom he might arrange the details of the betrayal. Astyages 
despatched Cyrus to Iielp in olCectiug the whole scheme, and appointed 
the fortieth day thereafter for his return to Fkbatana. The interpreter 
of the dream also encouraged him to go to the Ivadusians and inspired 
him with confidence. Cyrus, having a nofde and as[iiring nature, 
conceived the idea that he ought, with God's help, to make the Per.- 5 ians 
revolt and try to depose Ascyages, relying on the Babylonian as best 
understanding the will of heaven. Each then rou-cfl tlie other’s 
courage, the Babylouiau by telling Cyrus that he was marked by fate 
to overthrow Astyages aitd seize his kingdom, a!lding that he himself 
was the best judge of this. Cyrus in turn promised the Babylonian 
that if these things came true, and he should become king, he would 
bestow great rewards upon him. He also had iu mind how Ar’oakes 
had previously deposed Sisrdanapallos* and ."^cizcl the throne. ‘ And 
>et^, he thought, ‘ the Medes, un whom he relied, are no braver than 
the Persians, nor wa> Arbakes more sagacious than [ am; and fate and 
fortune beckon me on, jiHt as thev did liim.’ 

* Compare the similar dream of A&tyagcs as related liy Herodotus, H-st. 1. UU 

* The Ivadusians were r tribe on the south shore of the Ca.spian, cf. Strabo, 

11. 8. 1 and 11, 8. 8. 1 heir enmity to the Medes is mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, 

Hist. 2. 3:}. 6, in a passage deriveil from Ctesias. 

* Old Persian’■■roao-Ovoio, ■ winning glory', cf. .Justi,/,-.o!/..vvo X,i,i,nihnr;i, p. 2.33. 

* The Icgendaij account of the oveithrow of the .Vs.synau empire by the Medes. 
which is referred to lier.>, i.s found iu Diodorus Sioalii-;, //-o. •>. 21-28; Atheuaeus, 
D:j>nosnph,.ctx, 12. 38; Nicolaus, Fraymnils, 8 and 9, ed. Mliller, FUG. 3.3.57-359, also 
in Gilmore, Fiv;j;itciits 'f Cte-sicis. pp. 79-81. 
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Vlieii Cyrus, lju> 3 ’ '\vith these thoughts, reiiched the territory 
of tlie Eiidu^iaii.--. lie chanced to meet a luau showing the marks of 
the lash and cann ing manure out iu a basket. Taking this circum- 
stance as an omen, he communicated it to the Babvlouiau, who bade 
him ask who tlie man was and of what nationality. To his questions 
the man replied that he wa> a Persian, named Hoibaras.^ Cyrus 
wiift greatly delighted ; for ' Hoibaras ’ is equivalent to ‘ brlngcr of 
good tidings ’ in the Greei: language.^ The Babylonian said to 
Cyrus that the other tokens also were very favorable, because the 
man was a Persian and hi.'- fellow-countryman, and was carrying 
hor&e.s’ manure, which betokened wealth and power, as the name also 
•signified^. Cyrus at once took the man with him and bade him 
remain in his service, to Avhich proposal Hoibaras consented.* 

Thereafter Cyrus came to Ouaphernes among the Kadtisians, 
exchanged pledges with regard to the betra\'al, and turned back to 
Media, tie honored Hoibar.is with the present of a horse, a Persian 
robe’’ and a retiiiae, and kept him near his person, observing that he 
bad good judgment, and because he was urged by the Babylonian to 

‘ This lloibara.?. aoconli.iL; to Ctesias, played an important part iu the later history 
of Cyrus, cf. Fntijnb :):3 ('i), o.'j (4j, 36 (0), ed. Gilmore, pp. 12:^-133. Herodotus, 
however, iJ/-/. 3. 85-S7, applies the name to the groom who by a clever device assisted 
Darius to win tlie thione. 

‘‘ This etymology, which seems to be genuine, points to .an Old Persians *ca{li)n- 
hiiro, See Maiguardt. f,,, 6. 038, who expl.aits the unusual /i"i for 

vii{li)ii, winch is regularly represented in Greek by 6 or mi, as the result of Phrygian 
influence. 

* There set-ins to be here a fancied connection between (Old Persian 

Km Hih) and the Greek to Ki\i-'>', ' power’. 

a Compare Ju.stiuus, 1. ([. 1-3. iu Watson’s translation, p. 8, 

Bohn’s ClassiCcil Libraiy. London, 1876, which 1 have revised in accordance wdth the 
edition of tlie text by Kulil, Leipzig. 1880. The passage reads : ‘ Cyrus, after reading the 
letter [ of Uarpagus ]. w as exhoiteii in a dream to make the same attempt; but was also 
admonished to take tlie tii.st man that he should meet on the following day, as a com¬ 
panion iu liis enteiprize. Commencing bi.s journey to the country, accordingly, before it 
was light, he met a slave named .Sybares. coming from the slave-house of a certain Meele. 
Having tpu-sUoiied him as to hi.s birtlipl.ice, and hearing that he was born iu Persia, he 
knocked off hi,s fetter.^, took him with him as his companion, and returned to Persepolis.’ 

“ These we.e am ing the customary prc-seiits given by the Tersian king, especially 
the so-calltd Tdeeliau or Peisian ‘robe’, concerning which see Herodotus, l£mt. 3.84; 
Xenophon. 1.2 37 ; and C/y/'-p 1. 3 3. 'I'he custom still obtains in Persia, 

where the /.!'£'of. or robe of honor, is given by the Shah to his governors or others as a 
present of di.siinctioii ; see H. G. Wilson, I’lr-oni Life nml Cii-ylmns, p 254, Xew York, 1S95 J 
Worier, d Sccoml Jum-nrij through Pcr>hi, 2. 02-93. London, 1818. 
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talk with him. Then, through having him as a companion, he 
gradually made him an adviser also. 

On a certain occasion Cyrus came to speak of how he grieved to 
see the Persians oppressed by the Medes, ami that too tvhen tliev tvere 
not naturally inferior. Hoibaras an<\vero 1 : ‘ \Vh\-. Cyrus, tliere is 
at present no man who is great both in cha.racter and in resolve, who 
Avould be willing to stop the Medes from a>.''Uming to rule over their 
betters.’ Cyrus said ; ‘ How is it, Hoibara'-. that there is none? ’ 

‘ Thc-re is one perhaps, but like a coward lie gi\(.‘S \vay to faint¬ 

heartedness, whicli prevents him from doing anything, although he 
could.’ Cvrus to test him asked : " Put if a daring man should 
arise, how eould he bring this about P He replied: ‘First by 
winning over the Kadusians, who are willing : for they like the 
Persians, and thoroughly hate the Medes ; then aUo by rmi^ing the 
courage of the Persians and [uitting them under arms. '1 here are 
about four hundred thousand of them, and they Avould gladly 

volunteer on account of their suffering.^ under the Median rule. 

Their country also is very well adapted for tlie attempt, as it is 
rocky and mountainous^ and if the Medes should wInIi to. march 
against it, they would come off badly.’ Cyrus asked ; * If a man 
should arise to do this, would you share the ri>k with him ?’ ‘ Would 
to Zeus,’ answered he, ^ that vou above all might be the man to make 
the attempt, since your father rules over the Persians, and you 
yourself hate the most secure po^iciuu■' and the greatest power ; 
otherwise let it be whoever it may.’ 

Thereupon Cyrus revealed to him the whole scheme and took 
him as adviser, seeing that he was a man of seu^e and courage, and 
that he had centered all his hopes in him. Hoibara> ajiproved and 
urged him on and sugge>ted good ideas, that ht' ought to <eud to his 
father, A.tradates, and bid him arm tlu' Persians, that they might be 
ready ostensibly for the king to use against the Kadusiaim, Imt in 
reality for a I’evolt. Furthermore, tliat he >hould a^k Astyages for 
time and go himself to Persia, as if to offer votive >acrifices in behalf 
of the king and the king’s safety as well as in behalf of his own 
father, who was suffering from a disease. ‘ If you bring this about’, 

* According to Muller’s conjecture uri-iio- for t!ira'ii"- of the Ms 

> So eiuiiuluiutiii of the Ms. m i.st be reulerel, b.it ti' posage sliow.s eviitences 
of being corrupt. 
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Hoibaras added, ‘ you must boldly undertake the whole enterprise. 
Surely, Cyru^, for one who is attempting great deeds, there is 
nothing dreadful in risking one’s life and in suffering, if needs l^e, 
the fate tliat awaits him even if he should do nothing.’ Cyrus was 
pleased with the man’s high spirit and at the time, by way of 
encouragement, narrated his mother’s dream and the iiiterpretation 
given by the B.ibvlonian. Thereupon the keen Hoibaras spurred 
him on all the more and urged him to keep watch over the 
Babylonian, in order that he might not tell the dream to the king, 
if, indeed, Cyrus would not yield to killing him, as was best. Cyrus 
replied : ‘ lhat would be an abominable thing.’ 

From this time forth, both Hoibaras and the Babvhmian ate 
with Cvrus and were close to him. The Persian, feariii" that the 
Babylonian would inform A^tyage^ al)out the dream, pretended that 
he was going at night to jierform a sacrifice to the moon after the 
custom of his countiu ‘ and asked Cyrus for oblations, wine, servants, 
rugs, and the other things that were needed. He also requested 
Cyrus to order the attendants to do his bidding. So Cyrus gave the 
orders, but did not take part in the sacrifice through the contrivance 
of Hoibaras. The latter made ready at night among other things 
thick mattresses on which they were to feast, and he dug a very deep 
})it in his tent. When he ha<l made his preparations and had 
feasted the Babylonian and made him drunk, he spread a l)ed for 
him over the ])it and pushed him into it as soon as he had lain down. 
He also cast his’ servant in along with him. 

At daybreak, when Cyrus broke camp, Hoibaras journeyed in 
hi;; company. After they had proceeded a short distance, Cyrus 
missed the mau. Hoibaras at first said that he had left him behind 
sleeping off the effects of drink; but finally, w hen Cyrus showed 
anger, he made known the truth, that he Irad killed him, since only 
in this way did he see any ho[)e of safety for Cyrus and the latter’s 
children. Cyrus was deeply grieved at what had been done and 
became still more incensed, so that he would no longer admit Hoibaras 
to his presence ; but afterwards he changed his mind and received 

1 For sacrifices to the moon ia Iranian religion, see Ya^ht 7 and the Mah Nyaish, 
ed. Dhalla, Nynishes or Zjruns-trian LHnnies, pp. 82-111, New York, 19C8. Cf. also 
Jackson, Grnndr. han. I’hilul. 2. 642. 

» Probably the reference here is to the servant of the Babylonian, but the 
DKrratire has been so much abridged at this point that the details cannot be made out, 
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him, taking him as his adviser iu the plans he had ;dready formed. 
When the wife of the Babylonian inquire 1 about her husband, he^ 
said that the man had been killed by rn'uliors. and that he himself 
had buried him. 

After thi<, when Cyrus had arrived at the court, Hoibaras 
renewed his proposals and urged him to carrv out the {dans on 
which they had already decided ; naineh'. to send to Persia and 
put those of suitable age under arms, and also to ask Astvages to 
give Cyrus some days’ leave that he might offer the sacrifices and 
tend his sick father. Cyrus assented and, the arms being now rradv, 
asked the king’s perniis»ion for his journey to Per.-'ia, in order that 
he might offer sacrifice for him and at the same time see his own 
father, who was in poor health. The king, however, out of his 
liking for Cyrus, wished to keep him near and would not grant his 
request. Cyrus nats disheartened ami declared to Hoibaras that he 
had failed. Hoibaras encouraged him and told him to ask for the 
same thing after an inters'al of a few days, ami that he would obtain 
it. Meanwhile he ought to .serve the king even more zealously than 
before, and when he should make his request, he must do it through 
someone else and not in person. 

Cyrus then went back to the court and entreated the most trusted 
eunuch to ask the king at the right time for the leave of absence. 
So, seeing the king on one occa-sion disporting himself and carousing 
deeply, he nodded to the eunuch to a<ldress him thus : * Your slave 

Cyrus asks you to allow him to offer the sacrifices he once vowed 
in your behalf so that you might be gracious towards him, and 
at the same time to care for his sick father.’ Astyagos called Cyrus 
and with a smile gave him the term of five months, but directed him 
to return in the sixth. Cyrus, making obeisance, ap{>ointed Tiridates* 
as cup-bearer to the king in his place, until he should return. He 
came in great joy to Hoibaras, who tiald him to get tiagether his 
servants and set out at once. By taking charge himself he made 
everything ready during the night, and at dawn they started on their 
journey to Persia. 

The wife of the Babylonian who had Interprete 1 the dream for 
Cyrus had heard from her husband in his lifetime about the vision, 

» Hoibaras is meant. 

« This person is not mentioneft elsewhere. 

60 
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'which Cyrus; haJ commaiiicated to him. After his death she had 
married his ]:)rother, and that >ame night, 'while resting "with her 
hnshand, she heard from him that Cyrus, wlio had become a great 
personage, had left fur Per-ia. She thereupon narrated to him 
the dream and her hushandC interpretation of if, that Cyrus -would 
be king of the Per^ian>. At daybreak the man came quietly to 
Astyage-< and, having ."onghr an audience through a eunuch, disclosed 
the whole matter, saying that he had heard from his 'wife that 
the diviner now dead had declared to Cyrus that he would be king 
according to his vision, and it was on this account that Cyrus had 
just left for Per>ia. The man .said that he had recently heard this 
himself from his wife, and gave a clear account of all the details 
of the dream and the interpretation.^ Astyages in great anxiety 
asked the Babylonian what ought to be done. He replied: to kill 
Cyrus immediately on his return, and that this was the only safe 
course. 

After dismissing tho’-Babylunian, Astyages gave further thought 
to his words. Towards evening, while drinking, he summoned his 
concubines who were dancers and players on the lute. One of these 
in her song said thus : • The lion when he had the boar in his power 
let him go to his lair, wliere he will grow more powerful and give him 
much trouble and in the end, though he is the weaker, he will over¬ 
come the stronger. Astyages took the words of the song to heart 
as a])plying to huu>clf, and immediately ilispatchcd three hundred 
horsemen after Cyrus, with orders to call him back, and if he should 
not follow them, to cut olf hi-: head and l-iring it. 

1 So Milller, reu.licg I-'- ‘of tlio inrerpretafion’, for the M.s. le-.- 

‘ of the oracle’, 

2 Compare the parallel account of Diiion, a historian of the fourth century B. C., 

which is preserved iu an iinpeifect quotation by Atlien.cus, It. 33 (also 

in Milller, Flltr. 2 rui-91). as follovv.s ;• The singers certainly foresaw the In-.ivery of Cyrus 
the First .and Ills coming war with A,-tyage.s. For, as he [Dinon] says, when Cyrus 
asked peruiissiou for hi.s Journey to Persia (he liad (ircviously been in command of his 
[i. e Astyages’] staff-bearers, and afterwards of the men-at-arms) and went away,... as 
Astyages was feasting with his friends, Ang.ires, who was the ino.st renowned of his singers, 
was called in and .sang the customary songs. At the clo.se he said that a great beast, fiercer 
than a wild bo.xr, had been let loo-e in the .swa up, and if it became ma.ster of the 
places ronnl about, it would .soon fight with ea.se against greit nimhers When Astyages 
asked what sort of beast it was, he .sui it was Cyrus the Persian. So Astyages thou»ht 
the suspicious of the .singer correct and .sent for Cyrus]. ., but accomplished nothing,’ 
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The men set out iiiid, when they cuiue to Cvru.'. tiave liisii the 

• V » - O 

message from Astyages. But he, like a iiuiek-witteil man, or perhaps 
at the suy'^'estion of Hoibara';, replied : '■ WIiv should I not u'o when 

my master summous me ? But mow take dinner, ami early in the 
morning we will go to him.’ The men approved thi" plan, Cyrus, after 
the Persian fashion, had a number of >-aeriheiLd victium and eattle 
roasted and carved, and proceeded to fea>t the soldiers and t<o make 
them drunk. Previously, however, he had dispatched a messenger to 
his father to tell him to send one thousand horsemen ami five Lhuiisand 
foot soldiers to Hyrba, anotheP citv, which lay on the line of march 
He ordered him to put the rest of the Persians under arms at once, 
declaring that this tvas the king's command ; for he did not disclo.se 
the actual reason. After the bamptet, tvheu the soldiers had gone to 
sleep, he himself and Iloibaras mounted their hor.sCs just as they 
were, rode off, and came to Hyrba while it w;is } ec night, Cyrus 

armed the people and drew up the troops that had come from his 

father in battle array, taking his own position (jii the right and 

stationing Hoibaras on the left. 

Meanwhile those who had come from A.stvau’Cs in the morning 
recovered from the effects of the wine, and, recognizing what had 
happened, pursued Cyrus. They reached Hyrba and, lindiug him with 
his forces marshalled, they joined battle. Then fur the first time 

Cyrus displayed his great bravery and with tlie ludi) ol three * Persians 
slew about two hundred and fifty of the hurscmen. The remainder 
escaped to the king and brought him Avord of tlie disaster. Then, 
smiting his thigh, he exclaimed : * Ah me I how often have I recog¬ 
nized that one ought not to do good to the base, and \et I mn (^ 111 '’'!^ 
by fair Avords, in that I took Cyrus, a Mardian. from many ills^ and 
made him such a plague to myself I But iiow he shall uut rejoice in 
that Avhich he desires.’ 

• Ms. (pi Hurhiiti Iidci'.td ji'jliii. Tliis Pt-rswu tuuii serins not to bo moiitiouod 
elsewhere iu Greek hteruture, and tlie name is perhap- corrupt. The word /o nui, ■ other’, 
makes no sense as the text stands, but soiuething may have fallen out. Muller conjectured 
hijiiir'in ‘allied’, or ((‘huiiia ‘strong’. Her/Uld. however, in his article iu KH", 

8. 1-6.S, identifies (p. 28) Hyrba with the modern town Ueldnd, tweiity-fivu miles north of 
Meshad-i Murgliab. 

» So the Ms., and iu view of the generally romautie charattcr of fhe narrative, the 
disparity of numbers is not a ground for <pue8tiouing the text. 

> Instead of p'‘lluii h'llud of the Ms., Uindurf would read rather plausibly (^"pub-'H 
h'kun, ‘ a vile goat-herd’. 
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Thereuuoii A^t\’au’es >uuiiiioneil his iroiierals at once and ordered 
tliem to muster their hirces. When there had been as^embled one 
million foot-soldiei''. two hundred thousand horsemen, and three 
thou'^aud war-chariot", he marched against Peri^ia. But there an 
opposinii' army had already been raised by Atradates, who was in the 
plot. This force conA^ted of throe hundred thousand light-armed 
men. fiftv thou'nnd horsemen, and one hundred scvthe-bearingchariots. 
IVhen the troops had been gathered tog'etlier, Cyrus made an address 
to them. . . } 

Thereupon both Cyrti-^ himself and his father drew up their army 
and appointed as general the shrewd and energetic Hoibaras. He 
occupied the narrow passes and the highest mountains with garrisons, 
transferred the body of the people from the unfortified towns to those 
that were well-walled, ami built forts tN'here there was occasion. Xot 
long afterwards, Astyages came with his army and burnt the deserted 
towns, lie sent messengers to Cyrus and to Atradates, his father, 
uttering many threats and taunting them with their former beggary, 
and he ordered them to come back to him, as he would merely chain 
them with heavy fetters. • If you wait to be captured’, he added 
‘ you shall perish most miserably.’ Cyrus replied : ‘ It seems, 

Astyages, that you do not recognize the power of the gods, since you 
aie unaware tliat it is by them that we goat-herds have been impelled 
to this umlertaking. which we shall pursue to the very end. For 
yourself. iiia>much as you treated us well. Ave give you this advice, that 
if the gods Avill put it into yuur mind, you lead away your troops and 
lea\'e the Persians, Avho arc better men than the Medes, in pos.session 
of their freedom, lest in trying to enslave tliem you lose the rest of 
your subject'.’ 

Such wu" the reply that the mcs.-'enger brought back . Astyages 
in rage led hi-' truup:^ out to battle and drew them up in line, taking 
a conspicuous seat on an eminence Avith a bodyguard of twenty thou¬ 
sand men about liim.^ Cyrus iu his turn advanced, having put 
Atra bites iu commaml of the right Aving ami Hoiliaras in charc'e of 
the left, Avhile he him-elf Aviih the hraA'e.^t of the Persians Avas in the 

“ 'lliL' Un li.is litre tlie ii'ite ZF.riil EX tO PERt DEAlEUOlttON, ‘ look for the 
oontiimati oi in tin- chapter on IRiraugues , a reference to another division of the 

L\r.c' :.id' <. 

‘‘ So at the battle of Salaniis Xerxes watched the contest from au elevated position; 
see Aeschyliu. Pc' Khi-itjf : Herodotus. 8. 90 ; Plutarch, Th'.H'id'ickii, c. 13. 
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centre. A tierce battle eni^ued, in which Cyru:^ and the re^t of the 
Persians killed ifreat numbers, >o that Ascvaii'e". seated un his throne, 
exclaimed in indignation : ' Out upon those terebinth-eating' Per¬ 

sians, what brave deeds they accoin|dish I’ He thereupon -enc to his 
generals and threatened them with t\hai v, unld happen to them unless 
they overcame their autcigonist-.' 

The Persians succumbed to the numoers ot the eiiemx', as one 
body after another advanccil, and breaking their line, tliev retreated to 
the city in front of which they wei'c fighting. When they were inside. 
Cyrus and Hoibaras encouraged them by showing that they had 
killed greater numbers than the enemy had killed, and ad\ i'cd them to 
send the tvomen and children to the lofty mountain of Pasargadai’’ 
and to sally forth themselves on the morrow and make their victory 
complete. Death awaited them all if they were defeated ; it would 
therefore be better to meet it, if nec(ls lie. in the hour of victory after 
they had freed their country. 

At these words, all were filled with anger and hatred towards the 
Medes and, opening the gates, they sallied forth at dawn umler the 
lead of Cyrus and Hoibaras, while Atradatos and the old men defend¬ 
ed the wall. The phalanxes of Astyages advanced to meet them in 
full force with both infantry and cavalry. Wdiile thev u ere fighting, 
one hundred thousand men made a flank movement, as A-tyage* had 
ordered, and took tlie city. Atradate-. who had received many 
wounds, was Ijrought to the king. IMeanwhilc Cvru-''" men. .after con- 
tending nobly, tied to Pasarg.idai, where tlieir wives and chiMi'en were. 

Astyages, when Cyrus's father wa' brought to him, said : 

‘ So, you excellent satiaq) of mine, whom I hou(.)ured. this is the thanks 

» By tfifliiiith is lueant lier- eitlitr tla- fruit ot /V-.i u. i,(so Hrliu, 
Ki'ltHi'priair.’It iiiuJ C, . le. - .l.v-'U. ed. 7 p. 41S, Bia'liu, lie icg or 

perhaps tliu fruit of /’-'.’iiC"'r./-.i, tlie pi-taelie uut. I'hc u-ud Greek u.uue fur this is 
jiii-ttihiiiii, itself probahly a Bersiau word ; see lleliii, o/i , pp. 4l4. Su'i. It w.is, however, 
kuowu also as C/ Irit'ln,, or !• rm 'it!i ( Vtheu.eus. D u.os'r iV-O', 14, Gl). aud seems to be 
mentioned under tliis luiiiie'by’I'heophrastu -,IH utt-n n ii. 4. f 7, as ^irowiii^ in 
Baktria. The I’ertian custom of eating these nuts is referred ti by Strabo, (J oji-. 15. 0, 18; 
Plutarch, UrC;c. a (where the old truii.slutors render iueorreclly' •turpentine’;; and 
by Aeliaiius, I.'/-.-/ H'-'f'ii'ti. 3. 30. 

2 Uiodoru.s, iii a fraguieiit, //•■..' 'J i:i, iiieiitious the severity of Astyages towards 
his troops after their defe:it. 

a Pasarg.idai is iu tact situated ill a plain, and the surrouu liug lillls ca i harelly be 
called ‘ lofty uioiiutaiu.s’. See .lackson, nee/ P,,-• u/, pp. 27n-2b'0, New York 

ia06 ; and Herzfeld in Klin, 8. l-'d'S. 
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that you luicl’your >011 lun-e ruiRlorod me.’ The old man, with his 
last breath, rejdied: " Master, I do not know which o£ the gods 
brono'ht this madness on mv son : but do not you maltreat me, for 
as I am now, I shall soon breathe mv List.’ The king took pity 
on him and said : ‘ I will tlierefore not maltreat you, for I know 
that if \’our son liad listened 10 von, he would not have aeted thus; 
and I will even give orders that you receive burial,^ since you did 
not share this madness with him,’ So Atradate>, who died shortly 
afterwards, received honoiable burial in due form. 

Astyages ad\-anced u[)on Pasargadai through narrow passes. On 
either side were smooth rocks and rugged and lofty mountains.’ The 
way through the pass between was blocked by Hoibaras with ten 
thousand heavy-armed men, so that there was no hope of getting 
through. Ast}’ages, recognizing the situation, ordered one hundred 
thousand men to make a tlank movement around the mountain. These 
found a way of ascent and climbed up and seized the heights, Hoiba¬ 
ras and Cyrus tied Ijy night with their entire force to another mountain, 
which was lower than the former. The army of Astyages, which 
was already l)etweeu the mountains, followed in pursuit tipon their 
track. 

Thereupon the army of Astyages advanced and ascended the 
mountain, tvliich had cliffs on every side and was covered with 
woods and wild olive groves’. Here they fought with courage, but 
the Persians showed the greater valor. Cyrus charged on one wing 
and Hoibaras on tlie other, bidding them remember their children 
and wives and aged fathers and mothers, whom it would be a disgrace 
to leave for the iMedes to slaughter and dishonor. On hearing these 
words, thev took heart and rushed down with a shout, and bv hurliiut 
immense stones in the alisence of weapons, they drove the enemy 
down from the mountain. 

It happened by some chance that Cyrus came to his father’s 
house, where he had dwelt as goat-herd when he was little. There 
he offered a sacrifice of Avheat Hour, kindling a fire with cyjiress-wood 

I The Greek word tlmidi '/l is broad enough to refer to any one of the various 
modes of disposing of the dead which were 5n use under the A-chreuieniau kings ; cf, Spiegel, 
Ei'oiiiichi- AhrrtJi iiiiih^, ;J, 703-7t).o. 

» The pass from the north, through which .tstyage? Tiould have entered, is rough, 
but not so difficult as Nicolaus makes out. .See Jackson, np. c'C, p. 279. 

» These hills are now quite treeless 
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and laurel/ like a man worn out and without re-^ource. Immediately 
it lightened and thundered on the right. C'^-rus prostrated himself, 
and some birds of good omen, which lighted on the hou>e. indicated 
to him that he should go to Pa^argadai. 

After [ the Persians ] had taken their dinner, they slept on the 
mountain, and next day. relying on the omens, they came down to 
meet the enemy, who wi‘re alri'ady climbing tlie mountain, and 
they fought manfully for a long time. .Vstyages jiosted fifty thousand 
men at the base of the mountain and comman.le<l rliem to kill those 
who feared the ascent or who fled down again. ,S<>. forced by ne¬ 
cessity, the Medes and their allies came up against the Persians. The 
latter, yielding to num])ers, fled to the suimnit of tlie mountain, where 
the women were. These drew up their clothes and cried out : ‘ \ou 
cowards, where are you running to ? I-' it till yon go into the 
])lacc from which you were born (On this account, whenever the 

* Coraptire Strabo’s (k'scriptioii of tlio sacrilico-i of tli.' Forsiaiis, ij'injr. \.> 3.14,111 
Falconer’s translation. 3.13^-137. B'lhn's Classio.il Libr.uy. I.oii Ion. IS-i,. lie says : * But it 
is to fire and water especially that tliyv offer sacrifioe. They throw upon the fire dry 
wood without the bark, and phe- fat over it ; they then pour oil upon it, and 
light it below ; they do not blow the flame with their breath, but fan it ; those who 
have blown the flame with their breath, or thrown any dead thing or dirt upon the fire, are 
put to death.’ 

‘ They sacrifice to water by going to a lake, river, or fountain : having dun a pit. they 
slaughter the victim over it, taking care thar none of the water near be sprinkled with 
blood, and thus be polluted. The.v then lay the fle-'h in order upon niiitle or laurel 
branches; the Slagi touch it with slender twigs, am! make incantations, pouiing oil nii.ved 
with milk and honey, not into the fire, nor into the water, but upon the earth. Ihey con¬ 
tinue their incantations for a long time, holding in the hands a bundle of slender tiimari.sk 
twigs.’(Falconer incorrectly translates ihnhilun /,ic/vA-.c.a as 'myrile rods’.) 

2 We possess three other accounts of the decisive battle between Cyrus and 
Astyages, in all of which the incident of the Persian women has a prominent place and is 
related in almost the words of Nicolaus. 

Justinus, 1. C. lii-l.i, gives the fulk-'t account, and refers to the 

severe measures of .\ 3 t.vages. I quote the pis.sage in \V.it<on’s traimlation, p. !). as follows ; 
‘ Astyages, hearing of this occurrence [the treachery ot llarpagns], and collecting troops 
from all quarters, marched against the Persi uis in person. Having vignroimly renewed the 
contest, he posted part of hi.sarmy. while his nl^'n were fighting, in their rear, and ordered 
that those who turned back should be driven on the eneiiiv with the point of the sword ; 
telling them that, unless they conquered, they would find men in their re,ir not le.S3 stout 
than those in their front; and the.v were therefore to consider whether they would penetrate 
the one body b.y fleeing, or the other body by fighting. In consequence of this obligation 
to fight, great spirit and vigor was infused into his army.’ 

‘ As the Persian troops, therefore, were driven b.ick, and were gr.adiially retiring, their 
mothers and wives ran to meet them, and besought them to return to the field. While they 
hesitated, they took up their garni Jilts, aO'd sho ve I the n the secret parts of their persons, 
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Persian king comes to Pa^argadai, he presents gold to the Persian 
women, giving each of them the equivalent of twent}' Attic drachmas.y 
Put to shame hv what tliey saw and heard, tlie Persians turned 
hack upon the onemv. and making an assault with one dash, the_y 
drove them fi'om tlie mountain and killed not less than sixtv thousand. 
In spite of all rhat, Astvages did not desisc from the siege. . . 

After many things had inrervoned, Cyrus went into the tent and 
sat on the thiame <.)r A^'tyages and took his sceptre. The Persians 
hailed him and Koiharas put the kidaris^ on him, saying : ‘ AMu are 

asking them it'tlu-y wouiil sluink back lutii the wombs of their in ithers or their wives. 
Checked with this reproach, th-y returned to the liattle, and, making a vigorous assault, 
compelled those from whom the.v had fled to flee in their turn.' 

Plutarch, /•//„( .. p. 24CA (in /</' ed. Bernardakis, 2. 206, 

Leipzig, agrees very closely with Nicolaus. His venioii i.s as follows : ‘ Cyrus, after 

he caused the Peisians to revolt from King Astvages ami the .MoJe.s, wit's defeated in battle. 
As the Pe: siaiis the city, with the enemy ,0 clo.-e behiml as atmo.st to enter along 

with them, the women met them in fiont of the citv. andsaid. lifting up their clothe.s from 
their lower i'aits ; ‘ You greatest of all cowards, where are you running to't Surely you 

cannot in your fliglit go into tills plaeo. from which you were Viorn.' The Bersiauis, feeling 
Bhameat the sight and the wor'ls, and leproacluiig themselves, turned about an'l, renewing 
the fight, routed tlie enemy, llt-uce a law wa.s establishecl that when the king entered the 
city, every woman should receive a piece of gold. This law was made by Cyrus.’ 

Polytenus, ed. Woeltfliii and Melbei. 7.4.). 2, Leipzig, 1887, telhs the 

storv more biicfly thus; ‘The Per-siaiis were engaged in battle with the Medes. Cyrins 
was the leader of the Persians. Oibares. the .satrap ot Cyrus, started to retreat, and all the 
Persians under Ins comiiiaral fled with him. Then the I’ei.sioU women, meeting the fugitives, 
drew up tiu ir dit.«.'i s and Said ;• Where are .vou fleeing't Are you Seeking to re-enter the 
place from which ton came fortli ' Tiie women’s speech made the Persian.s ashamed, and, 
returning to the biatl", they loute-l the .Medes.’ 

* d his cu't"m is alluded to by Plutarch, Al< "unl'i-, c. 60; see also Xenophon, 
C;ir'fo: l-i'. ^ .j 21, wiifcie it is Said tliat Cyrus gave ‘to all the Persians, both men and 
women, Mich pusoiits as the king .still makes w hen he eoiues into Peisia.’ Strabo, G'aoy/-. 
]5 3. 8. says that • Cyrii.^ honored the Pasnrgodai, because there he conquered in the final 
battle Ast_\. gi-s th" Jltdi'. and transfem d to hini.self the empire of Asia.’ 

•- A lacuna IS i,-,die.,ted here bv the Ms, note ZL'l’KI EN TO PERf ANDRAO.A- 
THEMATt.lN K Ai 8 lllA L ECKM Al'ON. !.•.. • look for tlie continuation in the chapters on 
Itceds of KiaV'-rv and lleuei aLhip ’ 

3 Tiie -kid .ri.-,' which i- often m-ntioned by the Ureek and Roman historians as one 
of tiie in-igiiia of (Jiienta! royalty, was a idgli cap, which only the king- was allowed to wear 
upright, and which -w..- surrounded by the diadem, or hand of blue and white. See especially 
Quintus Cuuius. 1! 'L .l-i'. 8. d. 1*.'. In the present passage, as often, it seems to 
be not different from the tiara, with which some ancient authors identified it; cf. Hesy- 
chius, l.i-.i'it on. s. v. i. / I iri.. Another and earlier form of the word i.s /, 'tm /s, which is found 
in Ctesias, F,.irj.i, 78 (47). ed. Gilmore, p. lOS. It is most natural to connect it with the 
Hebrew /.< irr, • crown', which, however, occurs for the first time iu the late book of E.sther, 
1. 11 ; 2. 17; C 8. Asu is there used of the Persian royal head-dress, Gilmore, in his note 
upon the fragment of Ctesias cited above, and Lagarde. Go^a:ii,nelte Ahhandlungen, p. 207, 
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more n'orihy than A^tyaaV'to w'ear thi>. ?iiice ^ r. nl you tlii^ 

privilege a^ a rewai'!] of your valor and onlain- that the Per^iau- 
shall rule '.ive!' the l\Ie<le'.’ Tliev eai'ri(‘d oh’ all tlu' trea'iire to 
Pasaru'ad.ii aiuler tlu' <u))er\’i^ion of floihara< and ilie orHcei"' ^vholll he 
had appointed. The hooty that the Persian' gaiuC'l hy going rhrougli 
the tents of the private soldiers wu' likewi'o imuieii'e. 

\^"ithill :i 'hort lime tlie rimiour uai' -pread abroad generilly that 
Astjage' had hi'eii del'oated and Iiad tied, and that he had heeii de- 
jtrived of hispower hy some. goil. ludividua]' and nations henau 
aecordingly to revolt. Fir't Arta'Vrad. the ruler of llvrkaiiia. eaiite 
ti) Cyrus tvirli an army of tiftv thomand and did homage, saving that 
hoth thi' foree and anotlier mueh greater were readv at his comnrinil. 
The rulers of Parthyaia. of tint Sakai. Cif Paktria. came next, and then 
all the rest, each eager to gi‘t the 'tart of the other, until A'tvage' wa' 
tinalh- left with only a fi.nv eompanioii'. He was arrai'ked sliorrlv 
afterwards In- Cyrus, who eU'ily woi-sred him in hatti-'*. and was le i 
captive befoire him." 

Chaiu.K' J. ()oni;\. 

Lfei].zig, lsi)6. suppo~,' it to t". ilei'iv h from tli.. r.'i'?i.ai. I'Ut do not '.;ivo .uiy tor\ 

etymology. Giluiori ’s eug^e'tioii ol ()ld I’er'i.ai 'e, a,,,, y, ] , . secuis anpO'Sib!-'tei-liiig’U'-.i; 
reasons. On the other hand, we in.iy reler -.i.y eitln ;■ t') the I LI .le'.v ver’) to 

surround’, nr perhaps to tho .X.'syrian l-nl ., im aning a sorr of I'rn'vn ; 'o lloinia. i 

Lewy, s./»i 0 .i'/o F,, iii'hi U',I]i. Oe, 1! 'tin ls<,e,. .Vu oMitien.il test imini y 
for the Si'iuitie migin of is atfordi iH.y tin- eitaimn in TTesyr-hins s, v 

/.nte;of the i.'itter foiDi as beluiiglrit; to the 'lialent of Cvpiiu, .‘■n lU.m.i ohieh v,,is in 
clos.' contact witii rini'inci.i 

^ I'liis i'donhtle.s^ tile An.'.syras from llvvc-ania whom Ofeshrs, e / . l i '■ 

ed.iiilnioro. p Uis) ii.iioe-.is thiMii.i'> ij.'e.Tert'ii .leis.inije e tin i i.e n ('.inh.. » 





ANDARZI KOTAKAN 

fV>llri’,v!; _;' i'r:",:"Ill'll, i- Wv me tVuni rlio Pha.iiuI 

niiuiM-i ri;.: w'li .1 h.i" 'll 11 <■ iijUii’-'l O'. ili>‘ A'i.itii' '.f H'Ciiiii in 
>T. i\'iT'li'ir'i .ni t!>' rii' i)r. V\ ('.-t. T rliDiin'lit ir will 

not iio •.viihour intoiv-t r> n'inr ir i-ven in tlii-- ini[)L*vl'ccL t'orni. 
Tile ininii'.Tij't. '.vriiLeii lU lii'; > ^ojii'l [jart ol' t!i • l-i'.t eenturv, eon-'i^t.- 
of 111’ eel'- in i'. It i' wei t - i with a nice ii-uelwriting' in a vi'i’y 
nnl'Mi i.'.-'l ■...I,.'.;-. To jn'lev .Vr>ni riie tnxr .niT r|u‘ onler o! the 
niati riaP. i: im r.-l.ro'.i " . "lie ih'uind manu^eript XiA’ ol’ the 

In'li.i ijlll'T' Lii.i'ai'v ill iaa’i l Ii . eoiiu-ni^ are the 
(inco.ii;iL-iu). !■' All-'ir: I'L'ntnL mnrd (West <tr. ySiij 

and tiio ilio'viiio cttlh.-d li" me .h/ /■/?'; i Infahi’in or " the ade'ice 
tome — i.n n; e azitnl. i text i> pnite e erriipteii throui''h tlie 

ignut'aiu eooyi-^c, 'er jierh;'.;)-^ thro.igh the eoinnilor hiniself who very 
likely h:■L'^ reibleie'itiieee'iiinal Pahla\i textinto tin,' Parand. Exeepting 
the coniinon fanl:' ii-nal!y eoiiVniitte'! hy the PazandlAts (for instance, 
the con-tanr cr>nfit-i.’n oi ; ainl it) tiiere are plenty of others, which 
nuike the I'e.eling eere ditiicnli. ^ti!l niore the editing of the text. Of 
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The duties of the children.[concerning -t4iool, which are 

instituted Ily hxod. Every d;iy, ;j'et up hefure .'UiuLt'; wa<h youi' 
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liauils and face, wipe them with a towel .... and immediately, 
it ought to be, go to school and there do your dutyf?) ; in school give 
all vour Niu'hr, hearins’. mind .md toim'ue to leaniiue'; wlu'u vou are 
freed from •^r■h(’)(d. go decently home ; how Itindh’ to the good and 
who men vou meet on vour wav : wh.-uever you do ar home, tlo it 
earefullv aceordiug te> the precept. Ido not idleud \'oLir hitlier and 
mother, dit not light with vour Iji-othm’' and '•i^ter.--. neither with >lave, 
servant^ and cattle; oil the coiurarv. behave well to them, as be¬ 
coming. Do nor hi' invidious bur benevolent. 

Before vou are allowed to ear bread, blow vour uo^e. wash vour 
hand', pur the bread before you,'it down. 'Ov //r 6 //(d...till iiii:ainatdt\ 

vultn thrice, ami ea'' the liread.When you have eaten the 

bi'ead. arraugi* the place and wa'h your hand' with water. 

If \ou find ivine. drink it; if not. <lo not drink.‘ Your ]>rayer must be; 

i-iilui thrice, jjathd <(hu V'j.irijn twice.Clean your teeth (?) 

.put on the right place .... 'it according to the precepts. 

sleej) w'ell, rise up healthily, see the school with pleasure. 

. . , d Children I shall give yoti some good precepts : going back from 
the e/oyju/XAi/o go your way ; do ucK boat nor iitfend either dogs, 
birds or cattle. A good leai-ned man you meet with, greet 
I'-entlv. and kindly 'alute him. When vou go out from the 

.■^ 4 . »- » 

house, stand before your parents <‘)bediently — with hamX on your 
breast. Whatevei you are commanded to do, <lo attentively, according 
to the [irecepts. Do not 'it down beiore you receive p(‘rini"ion. When 
vou are told to eat. blow your no'C. wa'li yoin- hands, pur the bread 
liefore vou, 'a\' yathA till .... onee. rrihn thrii'eaiid eat the bread. 
When vou have eaten bread, clean your teeth, sav o.wiHi rohn 

four time', yu/'/el ...twice, put.«ni the jilace. .. slec]) well. The 

next <lav rise up healthilv before sunrise, wash your hand' and face 

thrice well with water and [wipe, with a towel. Do nor 

offend vour teacher, »> that there iiia} nor ivsulr ;i punishment 
foi- you. When you ml" a 'chool-day, vou will he (?) ... When you 

arc 20 vears old. appear before the learned da'toor'., and they 

ask vou a wi'C word.’ . . 

Ct. PETEnsiu Kc. Dr. A. I'ueiman. 

1 It means : be sober. 

Here it seeiua the 'i-eonil fr.rijinem on the sani .iihjeet eomnieiief' 

‘ Examentp 

G 2 











A NOTE ON THE BREACH OF TREATY 
BETWEEN GUSHTASP AND ARJASP. 


The purpose of this note is to supplement in a small point the 
account of the war between Gushtasp and Arjfisp, which is given in 
Professor Jackson’s volume, Zoronster, the I’rophet of Ancient Iran 
(pp. 1U5-107), by making accessible in English a passage that was 
not included in it at the time of publication. 

The causes of the war between Gushtasp and Arjas[) were 
either religious or else the question of tribute as noted by Jackson. 
op. cit., p. 106, where references to the ‘’Einkart” and “Yatkar-i- 
Zarirfi,n” are given. There was still another reason for the 
outbreak of hostilities according to Tabari (A. H. 311 = A, D. 
923), the well-known Arab historian and chronicler, as o-iven 
in his brief notice of Zoroaster (Tabari, ed. de Goeje, Leyden 
1881, 1.G76). It was connected in a way with the tribute but 
had also a special import of its own. The contents of the 
passage by Tabari were copied, perhaps with slight variations, 
by Ibn-i-Miskawaih (the Persian historian who died A. H, 
421 = A. D. 1030) in his historical work entitled '■ Tajarib-al- 
Umam”, and now accessible in a lithographed facsimile, 
reproduced by Caetani in the Gibb Memorial Jieries. 7.54. There 
is a rendering of Tabari’s original quotation, moreover, by 
Nbldeke, Persische Studien, 2.6, in Sb. Wien. Al'nd. 126. 
Abhandl. 13, and by Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, in Clas¬ 
sical Studies in honour of Henry Drisler. p. 37, Xew York, 
1894. As the Tabari passage is one of interest. I give here 
the original Arabic text, adding a translatimi and making a 
comment on the point at issue. 

w’ ^13 Axitjl oi,i» 

IjJ j 1.* 13 ! vL"’* -3 j3 jk ajIj 

** • ** • / -» 

/ ^ ’ If . 

ii ^ I** ok j o'® J I 
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j L'wj I A' I I iAJ^ j V^ 

f £ t-^ii j Axjj^ tiJ ^ ^JAx) I t t j Aii I ]( ^jC I ^ s£^Jm 0 I 

l^Al v j A^aj i^A t A^J I ^4 jv ^A>walx^j ^ tj ^ jV ui > Auj 

4^' ^ )—>ASlj cAjm t^^.' j ULn Lc f*4^^ J Ai^5«i^A 

^' Aa^ * A^ix 1 ^ 4^ Ai Aj Ui" ^ Ib 14/ ^ 

>■ 

i^xS' .'13lfl*J I ^x U^ix 0.^ I J (J/ ^ (♦4 A*j jl«.j 

■‘ Bishtiisp (Gushtasp) in his days Avas under an arrangement 
for a sort of peace with Kharsiasp (Arjasp) son of Kai Suasp 
(Shawiisp). the brother of Frasiai (Afrasiab), King of the 
Turks/ It was one of the conditions of this jieace that Gush- 
tiisp should have an animal (a horse' standing at the gate of 
Arjasp, in the station of the animals (horses) which stood guard 
at the gates of the kings. ZaradushF counselled Gushtasp to 
break the tie of friendship with the King of the Turks. He 
(Gushtiisp) accepted it (the advice) from him and sent for the 
horse and the man in whose charge it was, and brought them back 
to him. When this became known to Arjasp, he became angry. 
He was an arrogant Sorcerer*. He resolved to make war with 
Gushtasp and wrote to him a rough letter. In it he informed 
him that he (Bishtasp) had made a great innovation, and that ho 
disapproved his having accepted the teaching of Zaradusht.* He 
commanded Bishtasp to send Zaradusht to him, and swore that, in 
case he refused, he would make war upon him until he should have 
spilt his blood and the blood of his family. Mow when the mes¬ 
senger had brought the letter to Bishtasp, the latter gathered 
about him his family and the nobles of his people ; among Avhom 
were Zamasp, (Jamasp, their wise man and their arithmetician, and 

I I have here and thvoii'j;hnut t'olbwed I'abiri’.s diivor phras ioloi'y which differs 
slightly from Miskawaih, Tabari is more explicit ; he mentiotis, for example, the persona 
by their names, while Miskawaih lueations them only in proiua.i^, .»hich i- so pii/.iling 
to the reader. 

Miskanaili does not mention tnishtasp An the only diject ot tills treaty of peace, 
but he speaks of it in a general way, as if it was liis custom that every tributary ruler 
eluiuld furnish also a horse for his gate. 

For other references on the proper names consult .Jiisti, ■ AltiranUches N'amenbuch,” 

[1. 2 l. s. V. Arejadaspa. 

’ Miskawaih has it Zardusht. 

• This seuteuee is ouiitteii by Miskawaih. 

* This souteiiee i-omitted by Misawakih in this coimeetum 
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Zarin. (Zarir) the .soil of J^ulmisp*. Then Eishtasp wrote as an 
answer a threatening letter to the King of the Turks, proclaiiniug 
war. and informing him that he (Bishtiisp' would not desist from 
(lighting) him. even if he (Arjasp) should desist. So they set out 
one against the other, each one with a countless number of sol¬ 
diers." 

In reading this account, my attention was arrested by the 
expression — ‘ an animal (or horse) at the gate of Arjasp' — as a 
condition of the treaty. The point of the stipulation is not clear at 
first sight, nor do I recall having met with such an expression 
elsewhere in Oriental literature. But doubtless to the writer him¬ 
self it was too obvious or familiar to require hini to add anything 
by way of explanation. As a suggestion by wmy of explanation, I 
would propose the following idea drawn from the Arabs ;— 

The horse at times was [)ractically a sign of ])cace and fealty or a 
guarantee of safety.’ For example, under circumstances wlien a man 
has to pass through a country that is hostile to his own. he may 
ride with safety, if mounted upon the horse of a chief or an <dHcer 
who is friendlj' to the hostile tribe. Such a horse, furthermore, is 
kept with its attendant or is allowed to remain with another tribe 
as a security or pledge of peace. In .some instances, it was virtu¬ 
ally the ec[uivalcnt of a hostage, and served to [U’cvcut an ill-dis¬ 
posed tribe from committing depradatioiis. wlmiiever a cause for 
breaking otf t’l'hitions an>se. Th:- hoise and tho man in its charge 
depart as a sign of ruptured iriendshi]) and j)robabh’ war. Ui in 
ternational diplomacy tioday. this woidd be equivalent 1o the with 
drarval of an ambassador (rr minister resident in a foreion countrv. 

O t. 

It seems to me, therefore, that when Gushtiisp was obliged to 
pay tribute to Arjasp, he perhaps followed a common custom in 
demanding that the tributary ruler should lurnish a horse, with 
an attendant; to stand guard at his gate, ready for service or as a 
guarantee. The horse, although ostensibly a sign of comitv 
between the two nations, was actually an acknowledgment of 

‘ According to Miskawiiih OashiiO|) wrote this letter \virli..,it cousulting his p. ople 
whom U iibiiri refers tu. 

These and similar variatioii.s of small iinv.ort simoe.'t the idea that perliain AliskdWjiii 
had another eopv of this account hclorc him with nr without that ot Tabari. 

1 iMiglit I'M tin* O' 111- -uh Ot At* ua'l '.if 1 urki-c. when in 't'. , it c. 

tecoguii'.1 througli ilie ol hi,. h,n e ainl wa- •lain 
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superiority uu the one siile and of sulnuP.sioii on the otlnu'. in tho 
same eontiection. perhaps, wc' may recall the [)art played by the 
A'H'dineilh/i Imrse iu a,ucie:it India, when it roameil o\'er territor\' 
that was tributary. 


Columbia U u i v ors i ty, 
i\ew \ ork City. 


A.l;|; A II A M ^ OH A N\ A N . 



YUNAN DASTOrS EPISTLE TO KHUSRU 

kavAtan. 


Tnti;odu( ToKY Remarks. 

As n iittiiiu' tribute to the memory of my revered predecessor. 
oA’o ;! sliort H'ld uuiijue P ililavi text, as yet unedited, with 
translitcratio?! and trniislatinn. I have found only one MS. (jf 
the text, and no notice seems to have been taken of it as yet. The 
text soenis to be au hisbn’iual fragment written in very imperfect 
Pahlavi. It is possible that it is reproduced from some Neo- 
Persian writing. I ha\-e tiied to keep the text intact, g'i'^ing my 
amendations at the foot of the pages, and have introduced the 
ameiidations in my transliteration. 

The snijject matter of the fragment may bo shortly explained 
tlius. Accoiding to the Shah-A’amah. Piruz, son of Yazdagard, 
went against Khushnavaz. the king of the Turks, taking with 
him bis brother Hormuz and his eldest son KobM as leaders of 
ilie irmv. His younger >on Pahtsh rentained in the capital to 
yovern the kingdom. There was a very famous ‘ Pilrsi ’ whom 
the king used to call Sar-khvan .cf. YiiiiAn), who stayed with 
Paliish as a holy leader vDastiicV Seven princes including PirCiz 
fell into a. tren(3h. which Khiish-navaz had prepared, out of 
whom onlv Kobad could l)e saved. Several Iranians were made 
captive and Kobad wa.s jmt under heavy fetters. The nobles of 
the realm elected Palash as king. There was a hero named 
Siifzae (cf. Sevar' who was appointed to watch and protect the 
realm during the absence of Piruz from Iran. He belonged to 
Shiraz and was ’ Sipehbad ’ and ‘ Marzban’ of Zabulistan, Bast, 
(laznin and Kabulistan. He went to war against Khiishnavaz for 
the release of Kobad. the Miibadan Mdbad DastCir Ardasliir and 
nther Iranian captives ; he returned victorious bringing the releas¬ 
ed captives to Iran in his train. Pahish ruled for five years and 
two montlis. Tlieivalter Stifzlib j)er.sua<led him to abdicate the 
throne in tiivour of his ehler brother Kobad. During the first 
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twenty-three _years of KobM's rule, the kirigduin was;: utaler tlie 
‘ Dastiiri’ of S'lfztV’. wheroaftin'he L-'anfiied ui Shiraz. At tlio 
instio’atiou of secret advisers, Kubad sent Sh t! Air I blzi (of Jiae) 
desceiident of Mehrah ayainst S ifzad wiio was take-n prisoner and 
brought to Kobad. All his [trojieity in Shiraz was eonliscated tmd 
brought to Ctesiphon and he was killed. At tliis act of ungiaie 
fulness, the Iranian soldiers and citizens were exciteil: lliev i'ett.'red 
Kobad and delivered him over to Zar-mehr. ^o■; ot Sufzae. to 
wreak his father's revenge u])on lum. and elected .Tanuisp. Kobad s 
younger brother, as king. Kolaid was able to win o',er Zar-tnelir 
by persuasion and promises. Zar~.nehr rel.ji.sed liim Irom felt.r.s. 
and the two with tive confidantes deserted At^j^ipluiu ainl lookilnlr 
way to Haital. Ou the wat’. Kobad marrieil t’ e uaugliter ot ili,.' 
■ Dahkau ’ of Ahvaz. and when be reaciied SLaitai. la. asktrl tie 
kino' of the Haitalians for iielp. Tlie king or th- Kniraiiaii- s^^ut 
with him 40,000 gallant soldiers of Ids. di In- way back Kobad 
learnt the good news of the birth of his son. wiiom lie at once 
named ‘ KasraV. Tlie great men of Iran set aside tlaimAjj who wa> 
only ten veans old. and again electe^l Kob'nl a- ruler of tiii.- rearm, 
Kobad died after having ruled for fortv-tliree year^. 

From this short account I gather tliat the 1 .in'm Da'^tbr of' 
the Pahlavi text Scems to he the Dust hr Sar-klivati of dr Shili- 
Xftmah. and that the Palu";!! referred to in the Rahlavi lexl is the 
youngi'f brother of Kobsd, who ruled furtive yea is, a. id, t''w, niuiitlis 
during the absence ot his father Fir tz and hU eider brother Kobad. 
Tile Sevar Rastur of the Fabhivi text must be the S-'ifz';e oi the 
Sh4h-Xamah. The e]nsode of the Tumin Dastiu referred lu in 
the Pahlavi text seems to be wanting in the t?liah--Aamali. 
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T K AN SLIT EA T1 ON 

[Xeo-Pek&ian] —Hadith-i farrokh uiuiiah kah Yunaii Da.stui 
bah Anusliiravan iiawishtah bad. 

IPazend]—P a nani-i YazdAn. 

[Pahlavi] —Pavaii .slieni-i Dadar Aulinna:t/. 

1. Aedun yema/e/und aig’h amat Kliu.srub Anusliak-rubau 
pavan patakhshaeih yetibunast, bavihuiia&t aigh ansliutaaii rao 
dusli-kh'at vaiiduiu'a/, suekipt-ich va/>id'-iiiiv/, chig'ui ab-i vahnai) 
Kavat hamai ka?'d. va kin ab nun iiiart/'iman kh'ast. 

2. Menian Kavat rad beriit-i yohevunt iniui-ash shein JkiJiU 
yfclievuiit, va Kavat gab/'a-i ddshduui yehevfint. o. Akhar inaiv/d- 
iiiau ayibiirih-i Palas vaOduut (liomand). va Kavat rae min shat/’ 
biriiu va/dd'int (homand), va Palas rad pavan patakhshaeih bara 
nish^st homand. 

4. Kavat pavan buin-i Tiirk satiint [/avan nazdikiJj-i Kha- 
kan, va rozgar-i zak jivak ketrdnt. va khanak pavan kop dasht 
mun(-shun) K6p-i Kavatan yeina/e/und va karitiind. 5- Aklnw min 
zak, amat Palas ba/'fl yemitunt. Kavat min Khakan asobfiran 
havihiiuast, va ba/’;l yatiint. va Airan shat/’ VonsL-giint. va kin-i 
marJuimind Pars //adn ddl duslit, v-i sai min Yhnan Lastobar va 
min ko/a aish baj ba\ ihunast. va gab/iian-i chand ba/'a zekteliint 

6. Yhnan min valman bara varikhiit, va mardaman-i Pars 
min valman ranjur yehevunt ; al shant patakhshadih ka/ d ; akha/’ 
bara yemittint. 

7. Akhar min zak Khusrhb-i An'nshak-rnban pavan patakh¬ 
shaeih ba/’a yetibiinast, va bavihhnast aigh levatman mart/iman-i 
Pars ham-giinak vahidnne// aigh ab-i valman (^ba/'cl) va/ddhnt, va 
pavan hamak-jivak gab/aan ba/’h yriityhntan-i Yhnan shediinit. 
vad valman rad lakhvar pavan yadman avured, va kin-i ab min 
valman avaz vakhduned. 

8. Yhnan pavan Ata.sh-gas-i Atar-Gadman varikhnt yehe- 
vunt ; va Yuniin mard-i sakht zirak va danak akhtar-mar yehe¬ 
vunt. 9. Chigun bara vashamm'int aigh Khhsrhb-i Anushak- 
ruban pavan patakhshadih ba/’a yetibiinast, zich-i khYsh bara 
A’akhdunt ; denman aininak ayalt aigh nazdik-i Anushak-riibin 
vazlhndd va valman rae mas va raba geramik yekhsenuned. 

10. Akhar Yhnan nhmak'i bara yektibhnt bara (va/) Khhs 
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rub-i Auusliak-riibiiii, va guft : aigh deninau namak ait, Malkaan 
Malka-i getah ! (bara) setiia. 

11. Khi'isrub-i gbhan ! ba/’a khavitun aigli khera<'/ min 
h imak gehanikan shapirtar ait. 1-. Bara khavitiin, Malka ! 
aigh klierah sliapirtar min lianiak gvlian ait va ko/a iiiemaii //abii 
gi-han ; bara nazdik-i kliii'/A shapirtar mindavam madam 
patakhshiL kharah ait. 

i.j. Akas yoltov.itiasli, Malka min baliur zak /.t>«h patakh 
•shaeih la pavaii aininak hamae kard. 14. Akas yehevanash aigh 
patakhshai'ili pa van ii mindavam patayi'/a.L- yehevaiu't. 

15. Ab-i lak b.ird-barih iivvakih la kard, va khupih avaz 
vakhdant, va pavaii jivak-i b irtZ-barih (sar)-kashih kard, va pavan 
jivak-i khapih sakhtih. IG. Zak aish. in in chigan 
vaAid'.'intv/, hat lak vahnan c iG il'ist yekhsenanih. vad mard'tman- 
ich dast yekhsenhnd ' 

17. Kanh amat patakhshaGih bavihi'inih kar(/an. dust yekhsr- 
nun aio'h dashmin ibara) satimd. a.G(/au aigli dushmin-i kuchak 
vazorg hbinaned. 

IS. Chigiiu Yishtusp malka yeheviiuash, mhn-asli 12,000 
sakluiu djiuakiui pavan karitdntan rast kard va ba/'h yektibiinast : 
4,UOO />aeii ShuGst-la-ShaGst va frahilng Din-i avizak-i Aiihrmajd 
Khdi/iiG : va 4,000 GaGn chand masatarili va gvhandarih va nikas 
dashtau-i .shatr va shatristan. ava</inih-i mitA mardiunau va 
nikas dAshtan daman-i A ili/una^d ; 4.000 />aen I'rahang andazak 
va akhtar-marih \ a khavit intan-i tib silkhtan-i rildiha va 
avginihii va mindavam-i aigh patakhshayan taG pavan kar yatu- 
iiet. 19. Va 5aGn zak lianbam g trg va mish levatman aGvak 
dadigar maya bara vashtannint. 

20. \ a akhar chigan Voh iman Spend-datan yehevdnash, 

raun-ash masaii va kasiiu .... yehcviint va gvhan rilG avadau 
dasht; Jond-i Ddshhiikht raG avadau kard va Ar'imaikan raG vosar 
kard hbmand va atash pavan T.irkastan, Ardm va Sistan ye//runt, 
va Atash-gas-i Kayan kard homand—12,000 kari/hbmand va baen 
Airau-shatr 12,000 pahal ribat kard. 

21. Chigiin Darae yehevdna.sh, miin-ash Fagfhr-i Chiu raG 
pavan bandakih yiUtyant, XII shatristan kard Atar GushaAsp 
zahbain kard, va 12.000 bandak Fagfdr vakhdunt yehevunt min 
band .izad kard, va ganj-i vazbrg hanakhtunt baGn gbmbad-i 
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T kanshtei:at io.n 

[XAo-Peksiax] —Hiidith-i I’arrokh iiiunali kah Yunan JJa.stui 
bah Anushiravaii iiawishtali bud. 

[Pazexd]—P a niim-i YazdiUi. 

[Pahlavi]—P avan sheni-i Dadar Adliriim-d. 

1. Aec/uii yenia/e/und aigh ainat Khusrub Anushak-ridjau 
pavau patakhshacih yetibunast, ba\ ihuua&t aigh aushutaaii rai' 
diish-kh'ar va(!/idiui('v/, shekipt-icli \ a/»iduiir-/. chig iii ab-i valmau 
KaviU hamai ka^’d, va kia ab min mal■^^amaa kh'ast. 

2. Meman Kavat rad berat-i yehevdnt miia-ash sheni PaiiL 
yehevunt. va Kavat gabra-i dash-liim yeheviint. o. Akhar maiv/d- 
mau ayibiiiih-i Palas vaAiduut (hoiiiand). va Kavat rile min .shat/’ 
biriin va/ad'int (hdniand). va Palas rae pavan patakhshilvih bara 
nishSst homand. 

4. Kavat pavan bum-i Turk sdtunt pavan nazdikiJi-i KhA- 
kan, va rozgar-i zak jivak ketrdnt. va khanak pavan kop dasht 
mun(-shun) K6p-i Kavatan yema/e/und va karithnd. 5- Akha/’ min 
zak, amat Palas ba/'ii yemitunt, Kavat min Khakan asubaraii 
bavihCinast, va ba/’a yatunt. va Airan-shat/’ ymisegunt. va kiTi-i 
marJuman*i Pars ^'aen did dasht, v i sai min Yiinan JDastdbar va 
min ko/a aisli biij bavihuna.st. va gub/-aaii-i cdiaiid ba/ai zekteh'int 

6. Yunan min valman ba/’ii vankunt, va mart/dman-i Psirs 
min valman ranjiir yeheviint ; xL shant patakhshavih ka/ d ; akha/’ 
ba/’ii yemitunt. 

7. Akhar min zak Khdsrub-i And.shak-r'iban pavan patakh- 
shaidli ba/’d yetibunast, va bavihunast aigh levatman marJiman-i 
Pars ham-gunak va/dduned aigh ab-i valman (ba/’h ) va/ndunt, va 
pavan hamak'jivak gab/uaii ba/'U y:iityuutan-i Yiinan slier/iinit. 
vad valman rad lakhvar pavan yadman iivured, va kin-i ab min 
valman avkz vakhdunvk. 

8. Ydnan pavan Atash-gas-i Atar-Gadmau varikiint yehe- 
v’dnt ; va Yuinin marcM sakht zirak va danak akhtar-niar yehe¬ 
vunt. 9. Chip:Un bara va,shammunt aio-h Khusriib-i Aniishak- 

O O 

riiban pavan patakhshiidih ba/'a yetibunast, zich-i kUesh bani 
vakhdiint ; denman aininak ayaft aigh nazdik-i Anushak-ruban 
vazldndci va valman rad mas va raba geramik yekhseniine//. 

10. Akhar Yiinan namak-i bara yektibdnt bara (va/) Khiis 
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riib-i Auushak-riibrai, va guft : aigh deninaii uaraak ait, Malkaun 
Malka-i getali ! (bara) setaii. 

11. Khiisriib-i gblian ! ba/'a khavitun aigh khera;^/ min 
h-imak gehiinikan shaj)irtar ait. I'J. Bara khavitun, Malka ! 
aigh kliera-/ shapirtar min hamak gehan ait va ko/a meman Aabu 
ovhan ; bara nazdik-i khn'/m shapirtat mindavam madam 
patakhsliiib khera'/ ait. 

13. Akas yolmvanasli, Malka min bahar zak /.v sb patakh 
shat-ili la pavan uininak hamab kard. 14. Akas yebevanSsh aigh 
patakhshS,eih pavan ii mindavam patayb/iir yehevLinet. 

15. Ab-i lak bard-barili nbvakih la kard. va khupih avaz 
vakhdunt, va pavan jivak-i b icd-barib (sar)-kashih kart/, va pavan 
jivak-i kh-ipih sakhtili. IG. Zak aisli. min chigdn 
vaEid'-'inet/, hat lak valman cab d'lst yekhsen.'imh. vad mart/'iman- 
ich d.ist yekhsendnd 

17. Kami amat patakhshabih bavihunih kar(/un. dust yekhsu- 
niin aio'h ddshmm ibara) satund, abt/iin aigh dushmin-i kuchak 
vazoi'O' hbmanbt/. 

O 

18. Chigun V'ishtiisp malka yehevuua.sh, miin-ash 12,000 
sakhiiu danakan pavan karitdntan cast karr/ va bara yektibunast : 
4,000 //aeii Shabstda-ShAbst va frahang Din-i avizak-i Aiihrmavd 
fvhlu/ab : "sa 4,000 babn chand masatarih va gvhandarih va nikas 
diishtau-i shat/ va shatristiui. ava//inih-i miti maiv/uman va 
nikas dashtan daman-i A'lh/uuai;// : 4.000 //abn I’raliang audazak 
va akhtar-marih va khaviflntan-i tib sakhtan- i nir/iha va 
avginiha va mindavam-i aigh patakhshayAn rab pavan kAr yiitu- 
iiiit. 19, Va //abn zak hanbam g irg va misli levatmari abvak 
dar/igar maya ba/’a vashtamunt. 

20. Va Akha/' chigAn Vohiman Spend-datan yehevCinash, 
mUii-ash masan va kasilu .... yehevdnt va gbdian riib avaf/an 
d.ashtj Jond-i Diishhiikht rub AvA</an kard va Ar'imaikan rAb vosar 
ka/ (/ homand va atash pavan T.irkastan, ArAm va Sistan yeArimt, 
va Atash-gAs-i Kay an ka/’d homand—12,000 kart/homand va dabn 
Airan-shatr 12,000 pAhal ribat kard. 

21. Chigiin lAar.ie yehevuna.sh, miin-ash FagfAr-i Chiu rab 
pavan bandakih yaityAnt, XII shatristAn kard Atar Giisha'Asp 
zahbaiii ka/’d, va 12.000 bandak FagfAr vakhdunt yeheviAnt min 
baud .izu'/ kard, va gauj-i vazOrg hanakhtiAnt dabu i:6mbad-i 
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Ataran. 

24. Chigia Artakhshii'-i Papakan yehav'liiaidi, luuii-ash 
xcvi >iip5h pavau baiidakih-i beiiatsiniiau kar /. va min vadinau-i 
benman-i Khiikau bar i vashtamint, va bentman malka-i Arim 
leviu-i kliuf/ yiityant. hamak mar//ini.ni min Khirasaii vad 
Khorbaran /laim haiidakih daslit. va utha'/ min deriiam kard, 
Yanau mataan ka/A, va 5a'm kh'\./t-in-i valm ii ain hamak 
geliun aavak gabra -i datyo.sli bavihiinasr linmand la vehevunt ; 
nOvakau pavan avi-bimdi va kb isli-dOlih zivast honuual va sari- 
taran par tait^ va l>ini yehrvunt. 

2.3. Chigan I’ituz y«iievanasli. m.in-asb kk-u khin/at-ili vii 
.shaiit tang-salih yehev'mt, va min taiigih liich aisb la yemitant 
min maiv/iimau va Ciiiiiu’-'p .y HU. mia /ak ganj-i nafsbman pavau 
hamak guhanlkan kar-i; ybm-!?hap,in nesadman val Dd'/at A.ib/'- 
majk karti vad zak taugih bara sutunt. 

24. Chigun Vaharam (d-'U' vebevlnash. mun-ash min c\\d 
nihac?ak-i peshiniksln marc/umau parvarc/ va gehan ave-bim dasbt 
va pavan sha<rih yekhsHenunt. 

25. Ab-i lak, amat pavau p !i;akbsbiUbb yaiutunt, lovat 
mail Paliis la toban kdshu/. va bi i .^-za /igau r.u- ba/'U aityiiit; v.i 

madam sar-i Hzadaglln.payak kan/, va Sevar kherat/ 

Dastdbar rae mekbitiiui, man uai-.i bam.ik gcbm danak-i cbig.in 
valman la yehevunt : min an'ik-ker'/ariln bara vaiikunt va pavan 
shat/’ an-airanakan auftfub 

26. Denman aininak aisb d'lst yekliseniiuib vad marc/u- 
man-icb diist yekhsennnd. 27. Min bandak kberab gir, hat 
kheraiZ-aumand hiimaniv/. va sakbun bandagau mit/'-panakau 
vashammun. 28. Va kin min dtd biiiin va^idiiu, memau pata- 
khshae-i nok kin-l kahbbun vijoyeu' ; 

29 .kklis yehevunash aigb patakhsbcY-i iniin pavau kherai/ 
levic znd bara levltib yamtunvvk va amat sakb\n-i diiaakan lit 
vashammunki ziiJ tap3,h yehevuiAk, va an at stahambakili vab- 
dbnerf zbii pashiman yehevunCab 

30. Aer/un yema/eb'in aigb ko/a patakbshA’-i m in gadman-i 
KaySn yekhsen'lnt, zak gadman valinan-iav min hamak a-sazakiha 
lakhvfir vokhsenunt'A va dir va'ndinA./ min liamak a dakvnVih. 

%j ' c 

ham aet^bn ebigun Stash hamk* tarn va tarikih min asiin va zabbi 
dakya vabidbned, vad avetar varter/ va sathnak yehevuned. 
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YUNAN DASTUR’S EPISTLE 
Translation 

[Neo-Persian] -Tradition of the auspicious letter which 

Yhnan Dasthr had written to Naoshlrwdn. 

[Pazend] -With the name of God. 

[Pahlavi] With the name of the Creator Ahhrma^rf(I begin). 

1. It is related that when Kh'isrub of immortal soul sat on the 
throne, he wished to ill-treat the people and be harsh (towards 
them) just as his father Kavat used to do ; and he sought after his 
father’s revenge from the people. 

2. For Kavat had a brother whose name was Palas, and 
Kavat was a man of vicious disposition. 3. Consequently, the 
people helped Palas, banished Kav^lt from the country and placed 
Pal&s on the throneb 

4. Kavat went to the land of the Turks near the Khak&n, 
remained there for a period and took up (his) abode on a moun¬ 
tain which is called and named ‘ Kav^t’s mountain. 5. There¬ 
after, when Palds died, Kavdt, having asked the Khak^n for 
troops, came over and took possession of the country of Iran, 
harboured in (his) heart revenge against the people of 
Pars, demanded subsidy from Yhnan Dastur and tribute from 
all persons, and killed several men. 

6. YunSn fled away from him, and the people of Pars were 
tired of him ; he ruled for forty years, and then he died. 

7. Thereafter, Khusrub of immortal soul sat on the throne, 
wished to deal with the people of Pars just as his father had 
done, and he despatched men to all parts (of the country) to fetch 
Yhnan, so that he may again get hold of him, and wreak (his) 
father’s revenge upon him. 

8. Yun&n had fled to the Fire-temple of * Adar-Khurah’ ; and 
Yunan was a very “cunning” man and wise astrologer. 9. When 
he heard that Khusrhb of immortal soul had sat on the throne, he 
cast his own horoscope, and predicted in this manner that he should 
go to (Khusrhb) of immortal soul, and that he (the latter) would 

* According to the Shah-Namah, it was the, youngest brother Jamasp and not 
Pal&sh, who was elected king on the banishment of Kobad- See Introductory 
Remarks above, p. 495. 

« According to Firdausi, Kob&d went to Hait&l and returned from Haital with 
an army of 40,000 to regain the throne. 

64 
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hold him great, noble and beloved- 

10. Thereafter, Yunan wrote an epistle to Khusrub of immor¬ 
tal soul and addressed (him) thus ; ’■ This is (my) epistle, take 

(it); O Emperor of the earth ! 

11. King of the earth ! Know that wisdom is the best of all 
earthly (things). 12. Know, king, that wisdom is superior to the 
whole world and to whatever is in the world : moreover, in the 
presence of the sovereign, wisdom is the best thing, the supremely 
sovereign. 

13. Ee warned, 0 king ! by that (one) who ruled )iot with 
propu'iety. 14. Know that sovureignty remains permanent by 
means of two things. 

15. Thy father did not practise forbearance and goodness, 
and he withheld beneficence ; in place of forbearance he practised 
haughtiness, and. in place of beneficence, he (practised) severity. 

16. If you befriend him, (/. r..) the person who does the like, 
would people, too, befriend him ? 

17. Xow, if you desire to rule, befriend (the people), so that 
foes might disappear, in as much as an insignificant enemy become* 
(a) formidable (foe). 

18. Be thou like King Vishtasp who prepared by lieart and 
transcribed 12000 sayings of the sages : 4000, consisting of 
“ The Proper and the Improper,’’ and the instruction of the holy 
Religion of Auh/'majJ. the Lord: and 4000, consisting of several 
(things), justice and governance of the realm, preservation 
of cities and provinces, prosperity of the subjects of the coun¬ 
try, and preservation of the creatures of Aiilu’majff ; 4000, consist 
ing of the science of Mathematics and Astrology, the know¬ 
ledge of the construction of rivers and canals, and things useful to 
kings. 19. And at that period, the wolf and the lamb used to 
drink water with one another. 

20. And, then, be thou like Bahman, son of Spend-dat, 
who was (just to) the high and the low, and kept the kingdom 
prosperous and he fertilized Jond-'i Dush-hukht, and (his subjects) 
scattered the Ariimans, and carried the Sacred Eire to Tiirkastan, 
Arim and Sfstan, and prepared Kayanian Fire-temples; —they 
prepared 12000 ;—and he constructed 12000 bridges, and inns 
in the country <.)f Iran, 
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21. Be thou like Dfi.rae who l)rought the Fagf'^r of Chin 
in captivity, and populated twelve provinces, and established Adar 
Gtlshadsp (in) the golden (altar), and released from fetters 
12000 captives (whom) Eagffir had taken, and deposited great 
treasure in the vaults of the Fire-temples. 

22. Be thou like Artakhshir son of Papak, who kept 96 
soldiers in his attendance, and used to eat from the hands of a son 
of Khakan, and brought "ith him a daughter of the king of Arhm, 
and had all mankind from the East to the West under (his) obe¬ 
dience. And during his reign, 'if) they sought one beggar in the 
whole kingdom, he was not (to be found). The good lived with¬ 
out fear and with joyful hearts : and the wicked were full of dread 
and fear. 

23. Be thou like Firfiz, in whose reign there was a scarcity 
for seven years, and no one from among men and beasts died of 
want ( as he made over his own treasure to all the subjects. For 
days and nights he prayed to the Creator Adhrma^n/, until the 
famine passed off. 

24. Be thou like Vahftr^m G'lr, who cherished mankind ac¬ 
cording to the law and usage of the ancients, and (who also) 
kept the people without fear and with tranquility. 

25. When thy father came to the throne, he could not live 
in peace Avith Palfis and he brought his nephews, and appointed 
them over the head of nobles, and killed Sevar, the leader of wisdom, 
like Avhom there Avas no sage in the whole world ; he lied from the 
avengers and fell off in a foreign country. 

26. In this Avay do thou befriend a person, that mankind may 
befriend thee. 27. Acquire Avisdom from tliy servant, if he is 
wise, and listen to the advice of kind serA-ants. 28. And remove 
malice from (thy) heart; for. should a neAv king seek after old 
revenge ? 

29. Know that Avhen the king has no Arisdom, (he) soon 
comes to nothingness, and Avhen he does not listen to the admoni¬ 
tions of the Avise, he is soon ruined, and if he practises oppression, 
he soon repents. 

30. It is BO said that every king Avho has the Kayfinian 
glory,— that glory witholds him from all improper actions, and 
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makes him far from all impurities in the same way as fire cleans 
silver and gold of all their dross, so that they become without dross 
and are appreciated. 


Kaikobai) Aparrap Dastur Noshikvan. 



PERSIAN BUDDHIST TRANSLATORS 
IN CHINA. 


It is interesting to know that the Buddhists of China and 
Japan owe much to eminent scholars of ancient Persia. After the 
introduction of Buddhism into China in 67 A.D., there were many 
Buddhist monks and laymen from India, Afghanistan and Chinese 
Turkestan coming to China for missionary work. Most of them 
translated valuable Buddhist books into the Chinese language, 
and left us authentic sources for investigations, though some works 
were already lost a thousand years ago. Ancient Persia sent a 
number of Buddhist missionaries to China in the early part of the 
history of Chinese Buddhism. We do not know exactly how many 
Persian Buddhist missionaries came to China, but from memoirs 
of eminent monks, such as No. 1490 in Xanjio’s Catalogue of the 
Chinese “ Tripitaka", and various catalogues of the Chinese 
Buddhist books, Ave learn that there Avere at least five Persian 
Buddhist translators in China in the period betAVeen the middle of 
the second century and the beginning of the fourth. Even in the 
seventh century there Avere several hundred Buddhist monks in 
the dominion of Persia. Hiian Tsang, a great Chinese pilgrim, 
Avhile travelling in theAA'estern frontier of India near Beluchistan in 
644 A.D ., Avas told by the native people about the Persian 
Buddhism of that time. This information is contained in a short 
note on Persia in his Si-yu-ki, chapter 11, in Avhich he says that 
" there are tAvo or three Buddhist monasteries (in Persia) Avith 
several hundred monks by Avhom the Hinay&na doctrine of 
Sarvfistivkda Avas folloAved.” 

Foreign Buddhist missionaries in ancient China often translated 
their names into Chinese Avith a particular Avord in the beginning 
to denote the native country of each one. An Indian missionary 
Dharma-raksa translated his name into Fa-lan, with Chu in the 
beginning to represent his native country Fien-chu (India), so that 
he has been generally known in China and Japan by the name of 
Chu Fa-lan. In the same fashion, Loka-raksa, a monk of the 
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country of Yue-ehi (northern India and part of Afghanistan) 
transliterated liis name into Chi Lou-CiicH'h^an, or Shi Lo4-a-shm, a» 
the Japanese pronounce it. Sangha-varman, a monk of the 
country ot K‘ang-ehu iSogdiana) rendered his name into K^any 
Seny-1^ ai. Parthia was called A/i-.sj (Japanese An-so/:) in early 
historical records of China, such as Chen-han-shu, or '* History of 
Former Han Dynasty ’ (202 R.C.—24 A.D.), and Hott-hanshii, or 
“ History' of Latter Han Dynasty’’ (25—219 A.D.) Ansi is the 
Chinese transliteration of Arsak, another form of Arsakidce, the 
name of an ancient Persian dynasty. The ancient Chinese had no 
sound like or, and useil an to transliterate or in a foreign sound. 
In the fashion just mentioned, ancient Persian Buddhists in China 
should have .la in the beginning of their names. The five Persian 
Buddhist translators are : An Shi-kao, An Hiian, T‘an-wu-ti, An 
Fa-hien and An Fa-ch‘in. They have a word A/i prefixed in their 
names, except the third monk. 

1. An Shi-kao,An Shi-kao, sometimes called An Tsing, 
was a son of the queen, and the crown prince of An-si. He learned 
thoroughly various branches of art and science, and was interested 
in religious books of foreign countries. When his father, the king, 
died, he was deeply impressed with sorrow and the unreality of the 
world. So he gave up his kingdom to his uncle, and becoming a 
monk, studied the doctrine of the Buddha. He understood 
“ Sutra-pitaka ”. was well versed in Abhidharma”, and often 
recited satras on meditation. Sometime later, he left his country, 
and wandered about in foreign lands until he came to China and 
arrived at Loyang, the capital of China, in 148 A. D. He soon 
mastered the Chinese language, and worked at translation till 
170 A. D. Chinese catalogues of Buddhist books differ in 
numbering his works. 

Number of Number of 


Catalogue to Buddhist l>ooks 

work 

fasoioulu* 

KA.ii-yuan-lu 

(Nanjio’s Catalogue No. 1485) 

87 

88 

I-ching-t^u-rhi ... 

(Nanjio’s Catalogue No. 1487) 

176 

197 

Nei-t^ien-lu 

(Nanjio’s Catalogue No. 1483) 

176 

197 
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According to “ R'ai-yiian-lu.” chapter 1. two works out of eighty- 
seven were lost before 730 A. D. Main- of these works are only 
sections or chapters taken from " Digha-'". Majjhima-”. 
“ Samyutta-”, and " xCnguttara-nikaya." This caused a difference 
in the counting of his work in various catalogues. 

In the last two catalogues we find ascribed to An Shi-kao 
three noteworthy translations. Pa-cluVcliing” (’' Hhammapada’ ) 
in 4 fasciculi, ‘‘ Wu-liang shu-chfng” {'" Amitayus-siitra ) in 
2 fasciculi, and ’‘Tao-ti-ehing” (Margabhrimi-sutra”) in 1 fasciculus. 
An Shi-kao’s Fa-chu-ching*’ is the earliest Chinese translation of 
Dhanimapada". but unfbrtunatelj’' it was lost a long time ago. 
At present we have in the Chinese " Tripitaka” four later trans- 
tions of the ‘‘ Dhammapada”. They are as follows : Tighnabs 
version in 39 chapters (Nanjio’s Catalogue. No. 1365), Fa Chii’s 
version in 39 chapters (Nanjio's Catalogue, No. 1353\ Sangha- 
bhuti’s version in 33 chapters (Nanjio’s Catalogue. No. I32l), and 
T'ien-si-tsai’s version in 33 chapters (Nanjio’s Catalogue, No. 1439). 
An Shi-kao’s Wu-lianf/-chu-ch/ ik/ (" Amitayus-sutra ’) is the earliest 
Chinese version of ■■ Sukhavati-vyuha’'. Originally there were in 
China twelve different translations of” Sukhavati-vyiiha.” Seven 
of them were lost long ago, and the remaining five are still in the 
Chinese “ Tripitaka’’ (cf. Nanjio’s Catalogue, p. 10). According 
to I-ching-t‘u-cni, An Shi-kao’s version was lost before 664 A.D. 
The original Sanskrit text of SukhSvati-vyuha” was published 
by Max Muller and Bunyiu Nanjio in ” Anecdota Oxonieiisia’’, 
Aryan Series, vol. I, oart 2, and an English tran.sHtion ))y Max 
Midler is in the Sacred Hook of the East, vol. 49. In the 
Chinese ” Tripitaka ” we have ” Tao-ti-ching ” (■' Margabhumi- 
sutra”) in 1 fasciculus (Nanjio’s Catalogue. No. 1326). and a 
later translation ‘’SiPhing-tao-ti-ching’ by Dliarma-raksa (Nanjio’s 
Catalogue, No. 1325). Both Wu-liang-sliii-ching” ('‘Amitayus- 
sutra”) and “Tao-ti-ching” (■'Margabhumi-siitra”) are IRahayana 
texts. From this fact we may conclude that An Shi-kao had the 
original books of both the Hinayana and Mahayfina schools. His 
translation of “ Sukhavati-vyiiha ” is especially noteworthy, for a 
later version by Sanghavarman is one of the most popular and 
most widely read siitras in China and Japan. 
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2. All Hiian.—An Hiian was a prince and an upasaka of 
the country of An-«1. He was a gentleman of amiable character, 
learned in secular and religious literature. When he came to 
China, the Emperor Liang honoredhim with the rank of the first 
colonel in the Chinese cavalry division. So he was often known in 
China by the name of Prince An or Colonel An. With the 
assistance of a Chinese scholar Yen Eo-t‘ao, he translated the 
following two works into Chinese aPLo-yang in 181 A.D. : 

(a) Shi-urh-yin-yuan-ching (Dvddasanga-pratitya-sarnutpad- 
sfitra) in 1 fasciculus (Nanjio’s Catalogue No. 1339). 

(b) Fa-ching-ching (Ugra-paripiceha) in 2 fasciculi (Nanjio’s 
Catalogue No. 33). 

The former is the demonstration of the twelvefold chain of 
causation^ which was thought over by the Buddha both forward 
and back, soon after the attainment of Buddhahood, and the 
latter belongs to the Vaipulya class of the Mahayana school (cf. 
K'ai-yiian-lu” chapter 1, “T-ching-pu-chi” chapter 1, and •’Nei- 
t‘ien-lu ”, chapter I). 

3. T‘an-wu-ti.—T*an-wu-ti, or Dom-mu-tai, as the Japanese 
pronounce it, is a transliteration of the Sanskrit Dharma-satya or 
the PSli Dhamma-sacca. He was a Buddhist monk of the country 
of An-si. He translated important passages taken from Vinaya 
of the Oharmagupta school in White Horse Monastery at Lo-yang 
in 254 A. D. His work (Nanjio’s Catalogue, No. 1146) exists in 
the Chinese ‘‘ Tripitaka” in the name of “ T‘an-wu-to-chc-mo” 
(Dharmgupta-karman).’ 

4. An Fa-hien.—Fa-hien may be the Chinese transliteration 
of the Sanskrit Dharma-bhadra. He was a Buddhist monk of the 
country of An-si. We do not know the date of his arrival in 
China. He is said to have translated “ Mahaparinirvdna-sutra” 
in 2 fasciculi, and “ Ramaka-sutra” in 3 fasciculi. According 
to “ K‘ai*yuan-lu ” chapter 4, the former is a translation of the 
first few sections of the “ Mahdnirvdna-sutra ”* of the Mah^- 

* For parallel PSli passage see Maha-vagga. i. 1.2-3 and Warren’s Buddhism, 
p. 83. 

<■ Cf. “ K’ai-yxian- lu chapter 1, “ I-ching-t‘u-chi ”, chapter 1, and Nei-t‘ien-lu 
chapter 1. 

* No. 113 in Nanjio’s Catalogue is a later translation of ” Mahanirvina-sutra ” 
of the Mahayana school. 
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Vi'ina school, aud the latter a partial translation of " Avatainsaka- 
siitra. (Nanjio's Catalogue Xo. 87). We have a later version of 
“ Rainaka-sutra ' (Xanjio’s Catalogue Xo. lOf). an iiicom])lete 
translation of chapter 34 of" Avatanisaka-si'itca and An Fa- 
hien's version may he the earlier translation of the same original. 
Unfortunately two works of An Fadtien were lost belore 730 A. D. 
Anywav An Fadiien was a IMahayuaist, for botli v.'orks belong to 
the school of the Gre.atcr TehicF- 

5, An Fa-chin.—Fa-chin wa-; a Buddhist monk of the 
countrv of An-si. He came to China, and translated five works 
in () fasciculi at Lo-yang in the period between r’Sl and 303 A D. 
Chinese Buddhist catalogues mention name.s of these works, but 
three of them were lost before 730 A. D. At present we have the 
following two works in the Chinese Tripitaka’’. 

(a) (hiiu-traaij-cliwin (Life of King Ashoka) in 7 fasciculi 
(Xanjio’s Catalogue Xo. 1459). 

(/') (Sutra on the supernatural footsteps) 

in 4 fasciculi (Xanjio’s Catalogue Xo. llS). 

The former mat* be a Chinese vor.siun of " Asholtavadiina ” 
(Catalogue of the Hodgson Manuscripts, v. 33, vi. 12, vii. 3). 
A later version is iO-yu-wang-ching ” (.Cshoka-raja-sutra ” 
translated by Sanghapula in 5 L 2 A. D. (Xaujio's Catalogue Xo. 
1343). The latter is a traditional record of Buddha’s sermon for 
his mother in Tusifit heaven. A similar translation was made by 
Dharma-raksa in about 270 xV. D. (Xanjio’s Catalogue Xo. 153). 

Imperial University of Tokio. Kentok Hour. 


Go 



PERSIAN ALLUSIONS IN PAUSANIAS. 

In the celebrated guidebook of the ancient Greek traveller, 
Pausanias, there are several references to Persia, which are of 
interest not only as a corroboration of tlie statements of Herodotus 
and Strabo but also as throwing, perliaps, some additional light 
on the antiquities and religion of ancient Iran. In view of the 
fact that Pausanias was engaged primarily in writing a description 
of Greece, in which the Persian allusions are only incidental, it is 
not be expected that the amount of information derived from him 
would be very great. Where such allusions do occur, however, they 
appear to be worthy of special consideration, first, because Pausanias 
himself is believed to have been a Lydian by birth‘ and hence 
probably acquainted with Persian civilization at first hand, and 
second, because his general trustworthiness, in spite of the attacks 
of Scaliger and later critics, is now generally admitted.* 

The significant passages in Pausanias relating to Persia are 
the following. 

1. ALLUSION’ TO THE HOUSE SACRIFICE. 

In Periegesis, 3.20.1, Pausanias incidcntallv alludes to the 
sacrifice of horses as a custom common in the Persian sun-worship. 
The reference reads as follows (cf. Frazer’s translation p. 16G f,). 
■ Above Bryseic rises mount Taletum, a peak of Taygctus. They 
call this peak sacred to the sun and amongst the sacrifices which 
they here ofer to the sun are horses. The same sacrifice, I am aware, 
is offered by the Persians^ 

This feature of the religious worship of the ancient Persians, 
corresponding to the asvamedha of the early Hindus (cf. Riyveda 1. 
162-163), is mentioned several times in the Zoroastian scriptures as 
observed by heroes and kings (e.g. Yashf o •, h ; 1 1>. The horse- 
sacrifice is not directly referred to by either Herodotus or Strabo 

* Cf. Yn\^eT, Dcs' i-ifitii'ii ’>f Oicc'‘r. vol. 1. p. sis. 

» ib.; p. livi f. 
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in their special descriptions of the Persian rites, but Herodotus 
does speak of this custom in connection with the Massagetae, of 
whom he says (1, 216) : ‘ The only god that they worship is the 

Sun, to whom thej’ sacrifice horses. The idea of this sacrifice is 
that they (jfter the swiftest of all creatures to the swiftest of the 
gods. With this latter attribute of swiftness we may compare the 
Avestan epithet avrvat-aspa, ‘swift-horsed’, in Yt. 6 1; 23. 6 ; 
Sirozah 1. 11 ; 2. 11. and on the position of the horse among the 
early Persians in general we may refer to the monogroph b^^ Modi, 
The Horse in Ancient Iriin. 

2. THE PERSIAN FIRE-WORSHIP. 

In Periegesis 5.27 there is an interesting religious allusion, 
which is to be added to the well knowm passages in Herodotus and 
Strabo. I quote it in full. ‘ The L 3 nlians who are surnamed 
Persian, have sanctuaries in the cities of Hieroesesarea and 
Hypaepa, and in each of the sanctuaries is a chapel (oikyma) 
and in the chapel there are ashes on an altar, but the color of the 
ashes is not that of ordinary ashes. A Magian, after entering the 
chapel and piling clr)j wood on the altar, first places a tiara on his 
head, and next chants an invocation {epadei) of some god in a 
barbarous and, to a Greek, utterl}’- unintelligible tongue; he chants 
the words from a book {ek biblioii). Then, without the applica¬ 
tion of fire the wood must needs kindle and a briglit blaze shoot up 
from it’. (See Frazer, p. 280). 

This account is practically the same as that given by Strabo 
(15. 3. 14-15), though it is evident that we have in Pausanias an 
independent authority, whose statements are based on personal 
observation {theasamenos) Pausanias’s ‘ chapel ’ {oikyma) is doubt¬ 
less the same as the fire-temple {pusai theion) of Strabo and the 
dtash-yah of the Zoroastrians. The tiara, described in fuller 
detail by Strabo, is the penom worn by the Magi to keep their 
breath from polluting the fire. The invocation chanted at the 
sacrifice {epadei) is also mentioned b^'- Herodotus and Strabo, 
but Pausanias alone tells us that the wmrds were actuallyiread from 
a book — a clear reference toSthe hjrmns of the Avesta. 

3. STATUES OF PERSIANS USED AS COI.UMXS. 

Theipractice ^of using statuesj of Persians _ as supporte or_^ 
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columns in sculpture and arcliitecture is referred to in two passages 
of Pausanias's work. In Perieg’. 1.18.8 we read ; ‘ TJiere is also 

[at Atlieiis] a group in Pluygian marble, of /V/'s/u/i- supportiiv/ a 
bronze tripod : the figures and the tripod are both worth seeing'. 
(Frazer p. -6). With this compare d.ll-o, whicli runs as follows : 
‘ The most striking ornament of tlie market-place at SpartaJ is a 
colonnade which they name the Prrs/u/i Coloiiitnilc. Built originally 
from the spoils of the Persiaii war, it grew in course of time into 
the spacious and splendid edifice which it now is. On the pillars 
are fijures of I’ersiun-': in white marble : one of them is Mardoiiius, 
son of Gobryas Artemiiiu, daugliter of Lygdamis, and queen of 
Halicarnassus is also represented. Tliey say sire voluntarily joined 
Xerxes in his expedition against Greece, and distinguished herself 
b}- her prowess in the sea-fight at Saiamis (Frazer, j). 14 9}. 

It is interesting to compare with this a passage in the I)e 
Ai'cliitedura of Vitruvius in which the architectural feature here 
exemplified is explained. In the cli inter to which I refer Vitruvius, 
after enumerating tlie various brandies of kn utvledge with which 
the ideal architect should have snii.; acquaintance, continues in 
tlie following manner {De Ar.A. 1. 5. (p. ’Tlie architect must also 
have considcrablo knowledge of hi^tary, bce‘iu>a ardiitccts, in 
designing buildings emi>loy miny ornamoiits wliidi tlicv sliould 
be a))le to explain to tliose who de'.iro an explanation. Take, for 
example, those marble statues of women in long robes, whieli are 
called Caryatides. If they are introduced in a building to support 
the inutules and cornice, the architect may explain them, in case 
of inquiry, as follows. Carya, a state of tlie Peloponnesus, sided 
with the Persians in their war against Greece, dlesico, when tlie 
Greeks had riut an end to that conflict by a glorious victory, thev 
a!], by common consent, declared war on the Caiy;ites. In tliis 
way they capituied the city, pmt the men to <leath and [U'o- 
nounced a curse upon the state. The matrons they led away into 
slavery, without, however, permitting them to la}- asi.lo their robes 
and tho adornments of their sex. Instead of being led once fur all 
in triumph they were made a perpetual example of servitude, 
loaded witli scorn and suffering, tlio [)unishmont of tlieir state, bv 
the fact that tlie architcebs of that time used their statues as 
eolumms to support the irei'jh.t of huildlhi/s, that the memory of their 
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crime and also of its punishment might be handed down to posteri¬ 
ty. In a similar manner, tvhen a small band of Laconians, under 
the leadership of Pausanias, son of Agesipolis, had defeated the 
countless host of the Persians in the battle of Platrea, they first 
celebrated a S[)lendid triumjdi with the b(ajty and [)Iund( r. and 
then emplotnal the jtroceeds of the spoils in erecting the rcrs'uin 
CoJonnaJe — a building which was at once an incontivo to glory 
and valor among the citizens and trophy of victory to later 
generations. They there set up images of the captives in barbaric 
garb to support the ri^of, thus punishing arrogance Avith the 
contempt that it deserved, so that tlieir enemies might be terrllied 
through fear of their bravery and that the citizens, gloriously 
inspired by beholding this examplo of courage, might be prepand 
to defend the liberty of the state. Hence, from that cime forward, 
many haA*e erected stafxe-^ of Per.?iitm to support the epistA’lium 
and its ornaments, and, by this idea, have introduced a striking 
variety into their Avorks. There are likoAvise other historical facts: 
of the same character, Avhich architects ought to know.’ 

As a Persian parallel to tliis Grecian idea aa’o miglit. perhaps, 
refer to the sculptured figures of the twenty-eight conquered 
nations Avhich Darius caused to be represented as supporting his 
throne ; see the inscription about his tomb at Naksh-i-llustam. and 
compare Weissbach and Bang, Die Aitpersisohen Keilin-chrlften, 
(Leipzig, 139.0,) pp. 37 : Spiegel, Die Altprrsischea Keillnsohea. 
(Leipzig, 18S1), pp. oG, 57 ; also the illustrations iii Dieulafoy, 
DArt Antique de In Perte-, 3, pi. 1. 2. 3, and Stolze and Andreas, 
PersepoUs. 2, 108-110. 

4. THE PEP.siAN LAW. 

In Pausanias 9, 32, 10 there is an allusion to the Persian 
attitude toAvard AAmalth, Avhich is quite at A'ariance Avith Avhat is 
found elseAvhere <m that subject in the literature of Greece and 
Rome. The passage to AAdiich I refer occurs in comiection AA'ith the 
description of the tomb of the Spartan Lysandor at Haliartus in 
Bceotia. As one of the discreditable features of Lysander’s career 
Pausanias mentions the fact that it AA'as ho Avho lir.st introduced 
the love of money among the Lacedaemonians. The passage may 
be rendered thus . ‘Although, Avarned by an oracle that the love of 
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money alone would prove the ruin of Sparta, the Lacedaeinoiiiaus 
vrere not accustomed to amass wealth, Lysander, nevertheless 
imbued them with a strong desire for it. In my own opinion, 
foJlo'i'int/ the l^ersians nm] jiirl/iitg b;/ their lain ( Persii/.^ te epomenos 
lal .‘llhachon noinu ge to ekehionj, I bdirve that L\'sander did 
more harm than good to Lacedaemon.’ 

Frazer's note on this passage (Vol. 5. p. 107) furnishes no 
fuither information concerning the custom which is here referred 
to. He simply remarks that “ the i’eisian law or custom to 
which Pausauias refers would seem to have Ijeeu one which forbade 
or discouraged the accumulation of wealth.’ But no such law 
seems to be known from either Persian or classical sources. Quite 
the contrary, both the Greeks and the Romans were so deeply 
impressed by the wealth and luxury of Persia that the Persian 
Kino- came to be regarded as a t^^'pe of gretvt riches and the adjec¬ 
tive ‘ Persian ’ Avas used as synonymous Avith ‘ splendid ’ or 
‘ magnificent.’‘ 

The oidy explanation of Pausanias’s Avords Avhich I can offer 
is that he may have been thinking of the simple life of the early 
Persian mountaineers. If so, Ave may compare Xenophon, Cyropae- 
din. 1.3.-1-5. AA'here the youthful Cyrus, at the court of his grand¬ 
father, Astyagcs, praises the frugal fare of the Persians as con¬ 
trasted Avith the sumptuous bancpiets of the Modes. 

5. THE PERSIAN SHIELD. 

^Ye find also in Pausauias tAvo passages Avhich are interesting 
as affording some additional evidence Avith regard to the shape of 
the Persian shield. The first of these occurs in Perieg. 8.50.1, 
where, speaking of Philopcemen, the leader of the Acliaeans, he 
says, in the AVords of Frazer (p. 438) : ‘ He Avas thus enabled to 

chano-e the ecpiipment of their infantry. Hitherto they had car¬ 
ried short iavelins and oblony shields, like the Celtic targes and the 
J’erslan hv' Ucrs (tn (jerra ta Per.-inii), butPhilopcemen induced them 
to don breastplates and put on greaves, and, further, to use Argolic 
shields and long spears.’ The second passage to which I wish to 

I Cf Plato. .It S/ 1.!’2 C ; PlutiU’cli. M'li-iiliii 230 F. F ; lloraoy, Oth 1, 38, 1 ; 3, 9, 4 ; 
Statius, , 1. 3.1'i-A. Soe also Li'Wull aii'l Scott S. V. /’</,//.■„.• an4 Lewi.s ami Short 

S. 
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call Mlteutioii is found in the description of the tc!n[ile el' Apollo 
at Delphi in Perieg. 10.19.3 iind reads as follows (Praz-r p. 5d7) : 

‘ On the architrave are golden shields : some of tliem were dedi¬ 
cated by the Athenians from the spoils of the battle of Marathon : 
but the shields at the back and on the left are Gallic shields, 
dedicated by the Aetolians : in shape the}’ closely rcsi.ni^>lr the 
Pershn bucklers {ton Persikon 'jerrOn).’ 

It is evident from both of these ])assag’es lliat llic slilclds of 
the Persians must have been quite similar in a[)]'carancij to those 
of the Celts, and that both were essentially different from the 
round shield (aspis', which formed part of the equipment of 
the Greek peltast- It was pointed out by Professor Meiriam in a 
note in the volume of Classical Studies in Honour of Henrp Prisler, 
p. 124, that the oblong Galatian shields represented (Ui the portico 
erected by Eumenes II at Pergamum mig'ht be taken as an indica¬ 
tion of the shape of the Persian perron. In this connection I 
would refer to Bulletin de Corresjrondence Hellenique IS. p. 176, 
where it is reported that a metope, which was found near the 
south-west corner of the temple of Apollo at Delphi, bore the im¬ 
print of a large, oblong shield, more than a meter in length. If 
this was one of the golden shields mentioned by Pausanias, the 
discovery may be taken as a further confirmation of Professor 
Merriam’s theory. In that case, however, we must suppose that 
Pausanias’s account is not entirely cxccurate, as ho says that he 
saw the shields on the architrave of the temple but does not make 
any particular mention of the metopes. 

The .shields repiusented in Persian works of art arc somewhat 
oblong- in shape but much less elongated than either the impression 
on the metope at Delphi or the shields of the portico at Pergamum. 
See, for example, the illustrations in Plandin et Costo, Vmjupe cn 
Perse, Perse Andenne, vol. 2. pi. 100, lOl ; vol. 3. pi. 154. On 
the subject of the shield in Iranian literature see the article on 
ancient Persian armour by A V. \V. Jiickson in the Dri.^^ler 
Memorial ^"olumc referred to above. 


luNI.Ni. C. DK.MAimS'l. 



ALLUSIONS TO THE PERSIAN MAGI IN 
CLASSICAL LATIN WRITERS- 

Tlic rcliu'-iou of ancient Iran, witli its LT^'cat founder Zoroaster, 
lias lieen a fruitful topic for study b}' Western scholars, and among 
the interesting’ themes for consideration is naturally that of the 
Magi, its priestly caste. In dealing with this Cjuestion the Latin 
classics have a certain value as adding extra information from 
outside and it seems worth while to present their more important 
items in a single article devoted to this subject. 

Valuable collections of classical references, both in Greek and 
Latin, to the general subject of the ancient Iranian religion are 
already accessible in the works of such scholars as Hyde, Brisson, 
Ivleuker, Rapp. Windischman and Jackson,^ but the aim of the 
present essay is to take a- single aspect of the topic and treat it 
Solely from the Latin side. 

The rcfoiences to the Persian Magi here given have been 
gathered after making a careful examination of the indexes to 
jjractically all the well known Latin authors and many of the 
minor writers. They have a peculiar interest also of their own 
because they show how one phase of the teachings of the Magi, 
namely the Art of IMagic, became a factor in the social life of 
Ancient Rome. This occult science a].)pealed to the Romans in 
the days of their degeneracy because it could minister to their 
passions. About the actual faith and exalted doctrine of the Magi, 
which xVmmianus Marcellinus calls “ the purest worship of divine 
beings”, they knew little and cared less. The result was an utter 
confusion in the use of the terms .]£a(ju^, Chikhcus^ and Mathe- 


1 Hyde: llifuji'i ntti-ii'n P-/•..ov/-;/. Oxfuri, 1700. 

Brissou: D/ Ih ij'm Paris. l.'iOn. 

Kleuker. Zriid-Avisfa. Aiiliang. Z. itn. Bd., 3ter. Tiieii, Ltip/ijjS and Riga, 17S.3. 

llihtj.iiii ih r 'iiiddi.r iihr'Kjcn hviiii., nach d. Griecln.-ioiieu und Rouiis- 

ehen (iuollou, in ZDMG. 19. p. 4. seq 20. p. 49 aeq. 

Windischiuaun. Zoroastrinchc Studicn, pp. 260-373, Berlin. 1S63, 

•Jackson, Zoroaster, pp. ■2’26-273, 
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The material on the subject iu question may be conveniently 
discussed (l) vdth reference to the word " Magus” as relating 
undoubtedly to the Persian j\tagi. and (2) as associated and 
confused with diviner, magician and tin’ lil'ie 1 ■■■li ill take these 
u[> in due order. 

L 

MaOuS iX TIIK sKXSK Of Pr.i;<!AX I'lilFST. 

The ease with v/hich tlie passages quoted below can be paral¬ 
leled from the Greek, shows at once their ultimate origin. The 
two classical authors whose writings yield the fullest and most 
accurate returns, Cicero and Ammianus Marcellinus, were in 
close touch with Greek learning. It is to be expected, moreover, 
that Cicero, who occasionally dealt with such sulqects as divina¬ 
tion and the nature of the gods, would examine the religious 
beliefs of different nations, and there is the barest possibility that 
he may have had other than Greek sources. Ammianus Mai- 
cellinus, we know, was a native of Antioch and it is not unlikely 
that he may have come into personal contact with the IMagi. 

The citations which relate definitely to the priesthood of 
Ancient Tran make up a not inconsiilerablo number of facts descrip¬ 
tive of this sect. This material includes the following points 
whicli may be grouped as fo’Gws 

1. Etymology of the word INIagus. 

1. Zoroaster, the Founder of the Magian Faith. 

d. Location of the Home of the Ma'^'i. 

— O 

4. The Magi, a Tribe — their Intlepoudeace, and the 
Esteem in which they were held- 

0 . Burial customs of the iMagi. 

G. The Wisdom and Learnino- ol tin- iMa-d. 

7. Pythagoras reputed to have studied iridor the IMagi. 

8. The Magi as a Priesthood. 

9. The Use of E ire in Magian Worship. 

10. Temples and Shrines of the Magi. 

11. Skill of the Magi in Divination and Magdc. 

12. Overthrow of the Magi bv Darius. 

13. Miscellaneous Allusions to the Magi. 


on 
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1. EtVMOLO .V or THE VrOED 3[At:A. 

A praisewoitliv atteiui.T is aL- 'oy Aimioami.s i\iaicellinus 
to yivu the etj'iuoloyy lutho ;;; /■' /; hut iniiuituiuitely ho does 

so by reterriug us to ;> straiiye ttnii //'t'/. which is more 

diJiicult to account for than tlic ori'^iaal u’o^ i. Phito is cited as 
Ids autliority. The passage is a.s follows :— 

Aminiaiius Afarceiliiius (loiiith (•■•iif uiy' 1!< r. 2;).r..(; ,‘12. 

remarks : Plato w'ho is the author of so mauj’ wise sayings 

afllnns that mn'i'ia is derived from a m y s t i c wo r d rndclitiijistn. 
the purest*worship of divine beings.” 

2. ZoROASTEU. THE rOfVnKU OF THE ISPvOlAA EaITII. 

The Latin writers Ammianus. Justin, and Pliny, unite in 
saying- that Zoroaster v;as the f jun.der <.'f tin? ilag'ian faith. The 
statement of A inmiunus is noteworthy Ih.'causo he sp(.'aks of the 
great Eastern sage as a native of Bm-tria, whether correctly or in¬ 
correctly scholars are not agreed.^ Tlie identilication of Hytaspes 
with the hither of Darius is erroneous.^ AJiat he savs regarding- 
Brahmanical inlluouces on Zoroaster is interesting perhaps in the 
light of the natural affinities which the religion of Persia lias with 
the ancient faith of India. 

Aramianus, 2d. 6.. ‘ 12 . observes : (a) '• This knowledge of the 

worship of divine beings was in former ages added to b y 
Zoroaster, t h e B a e t r i a n . who learned manv thiimi-s 

' «- O 

from the sacred rites of the Chald-;cus. AfV-T- him P[ v s t a sp e s , 
the father o f Daa-iu.-', did the same. ' Z o r o a s t e r bold¬ 
ly penetrating to the secret place, of upper India came to a shady 
solitude Avhere the B r a h m a n s. men of snhiimo genius, enjoy 
the tranpnil silence. Here he le-ira.ed trom their teachings all that 
he could about the motions of the woild .mdofthe stars and the 
pure rites of sacrifice. This knowledge lie infuse d into the 
s y s t e m of the M a g i , and it w.is lir.i le 1 down from father 
to son throu'di succeeding agi'S.* 

o o o 

(h) Justinns (second century A. fJ. () PJi.Uip. 1.1.2-10, 

' See .Jai’k'on, pg. l.'-o-i'tS. 

2 ]h:,i. p. n'l. 

T1 iLs iiijuiiptioii coiiceriniiCf *ln\vu li’oni f‘plii*r to .'ou i-i 'liroptlv in aci’ord 

\sith the connnan'l in the A vesta- 
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wiitcs uta follows : ” Afterwiiid Xiiius wai>’ed war with Z u r o - 

O 

aster, hiay of the B a c t r i a a s , wli-j is said to have i ii - 
vent u d ui a g i e a r t > . 

(c) Pliny the Eldei\!irst evhiuy, A. D.) An/. Hist. oO.d.l, 
has the following: ■■Y\ riters a^rco that in agio originated 
in Persia from Z o r u a .s t e r.” 

3. Loo,'. i oi miE Home or the IMaisi. 

Only one writer, Aannianu,-, makes any atterayt to g'i\'o the 
exact geographical location of the Magi. Ammianus Marcellinus 
]lcr. Oe-it., do.G.od. st:ites definite'!}’in his account of India : In 

these regions (Media) are the fertile fields of the M a g i.” 

4. The Maoi, a tiube —theik ixdebsxdexce, axd the esteem 

IX WHICH THEY WEEK HELln 

The following statements would lead us to believe that the 
Ma'>-i like [he Ljvitos among lire Hebrews, were a tribe and not 
a family. Originally small in number, iliey grew in power and 
enjoyed a high degree of indejiendeiiee and seeurity even lo the 
extent that their towns were not protected by walls aiul tliey made 
their own laws. 

Ammianus iMarcellinus. Jlui’. d.'hG.oa, is the authority 

fur these facts : '' In ancient times their n u iii b e r s -were 

few. Graduall}’ they increased until they became a 

s t r o n g t r i b e. Tliey d w c 1 t in to w n s u n g u a r d- 
e d by w alls, m a d e tlioir o w n 1 a w s and were v e n e r- 
a t e d because of their r o 1 i g i o ii.” 

5. Buiual customs of the Maoi. 

The peculiar manner in which the Magi disposed of the 
bodies of the dead by exposing them on dakhinas to bo devoured 
by dogs and birds, as onjoiiiad in the Avosta, (o.g. Vd. G, 44. 51 ; ) 
was well knoiYii to Herodotus wlio described ik and is mentioned 
by Cicero in the hdlowiiig : Cicero, (lirst eeiitiuy IhC.) Tuse. 
Disp. 1, 45, 103. ■■ Tile Persians cover their dead over with wax 

and then bury them that they may preserve their bodies as long 
as possible. It is customary with the Magi to bury none of their 

‘ Hcrudotu-', Hitt. 1. ITV. 
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order unless the}' have tir&t been torn by wild beasts 

This statement seems to be taken almost verbxtim from 
Strabo. 15. d, 20. Imt the reason assigned for tlie peculiar custom is 
wrong. It wa,-' really a coucessio!i to the well-known Zfjroastrian 
injunction to prevent the earth from being dotiled by a corpse as 
found in the Vendidad 1. Id; d. do-41 ; 0. 44-51. 

G. The wisdom and leaunino of 'jhe Maoi. 

id) That tlic Magi -were justly famed lor tlieir learning and 
wi.sdom seems well established by allusions in the Greek and 
Koman'writers. Cicero was detinitc on the point when he s iy> ; 
{Dc J>irin.^ 1, 2d, 4G). The M a g i, an order deemed w i s e 
and learned by the Persians”. 

(/») Cicero also states {^De Dicin. l, 41, 90) that ’* none can 
be king of the Persians who has not yet acquired the 
doctrine and learning of tlic M a g i.”‘ 

O O 

7. PvTHAl;ol;A.^ KEi'L'TED To HAVE .-^TL'DIED UNDEK THE MaOI. 

Several passages in this connection lend color to the supposi¬ 
tion that the philosopher Pythagoras himself studied under the 
Magi. 

(«) Valerius Maximus (first century A.D.) Exem Memor 
7. G. 2. unhesitatingly writes : P y t h a*g o r a s wont to the 

Persians and gave himself up to the teachings of the 
Magi from whom he learned the courses of the planets, 
the moN'ements of the stars, their p o w c r and peculiar 
n a t u r e.” 

(5) Pliny the Elder (tir.st century A.D.) IJist. Nat. dO, 12, is 
likewise explicit : "At least P y t h a g o r a s, Empedocles, 
Democritus and Plato veent away to learn this art (magic).” 

(r) Cicero too seems to have no doubts when he asks.. iJe 
Fin. 5, 29, b7 ; Why did Pythagoras himself travel in 
Egypt and visit the Persian M a g i f ” 

{(}) Apuleius Madaureiisis (second century A.D.) F/o/'ida, 
2, 15, is less decided iti his'statement that “ there are those who 
say that P y t h a g o r a s had studio d under the IMagi 
and especially under Zoroaster.” 


Ihisis corrobvatc'i by Plutarcli, Artii.YL;r.\c^. o 1. 
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((’) It may be of intereat in coni'tctiou v\'lth the above icier- 
eiiees to Pj’thagoras to compare the !,-olated statcii.eiits to tv>o 
P'\'tliaL!'(jrean ^la o'iuns found in a couole of fran'inuiits from the 

t/ O O J- 

books of Suetonius (second'c ■>;) ury AJI.). The first, Frd'j. ji. bOJ. 
1. 19, ed. Teubuer, l.eip/jo. i.ss loads : Xigidius Trigulu.s, 

a P y t li a g o r e a n an I Tligi.ui died in oxileC A similar 
sentence, I'rci'j.. [). HOI. lino :il. >!; it : ■'Auxilaus Larissaeus, a 
P y t ]i a g o r e a n and i a’ i a n was driven out of Italy by 
order of Augustus. ’ 

S. The M.voi xs a lauEsinoon. 

Tliat^theOIagi were a priesthood is aiiirmed by two Latin 
writers, Apuleius iNIadaurensis and Ammianus Marcellinus. Apu- 
leius having been accused of winning the affections of a woalthy 
widow by the use of magic arts finds it very mueli to his interest 
to define clearly and unmistakably the term nvhnis. He appears 
to have been acquitted at tho time of Ids trial, hut his reputation 
for being magus and enchanter grow with succeeding centuries. 
Augustine, wlio wrote in the fd'tli eenturv A.13.. rei'eis to liim as 
one highly skilled in magic art..‘ Ammianus hi iiis general 
account of the Magi emphasizes ilie sacerdotal character of the 
.sect. 

(«) Apuleius iMadauren.'-is (second eeiitury A.D.) Jyie/, 
'25-'2G, a.sks with .some asperity : Wliat is a. 31 a g u s , Fur if. 
as I read among maiiv writers, a M a g u s is in the lam'-ua'-'o of 
the Persians, what we call a pries t, tlion is it a crime to lie 

a priest and to know and iic skilled in r o 1 i g i o u s usage .s, 

s a c r e d rite s, and tlie 1 a w s of tiic divine liememher 
the Avords of tlie great Plato—J/m/cd) c-^t/ <Ic toutu flieoii . 

“ Magic, thi.s is tlie indy wor.sliip of tlie gods.” Have you 

lieard that m a g i c, wliicli y-m .so r.isldy find fault witii, i.s an 
art received from the immortal gods, the knowledge of their 
w 0 r s h i p and a ]> u r e aii'l divine c i o n c e 

(/d Ammianus Afaivullimm, A''o’. (,'/•</. jH, G. Si, S3. Ims 

again soniutliing cogent : '■ From tiii.s time (i.e , from tlie time 

of Zoroaster) to the jU'eseut they liave been dedicated to tJw 
service of tlie gods .. The P c r .s i a n k i n g .s made iis.; 

‘ .Vugu.-;tin. e[>. UtS, 18(2. p. C-'IS a Lai. Gaudier I’ar IS-J-.!. 
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'»( tliuir Ii’»Iy ministry in « u 1 o lu ii i z i u g divine rite s/ 
It was a sin to apuroach the altar or touch the victim until a 
Magus had tirst offered prayer and poured out the preliminary 
lihation.'"'' 

9 The r>t: ui nim in' Magiax woesuiu. 

Eire as an im[)ortant element in connection with the worship 
of the iMagi is alluded to hy a number ot Latin writers. This tire 
culE of the Eersians serves as a reminder that the Romans 
likewise jealously guarded the sacred tire which Roman maidens 
kept burning in the temple of Vesta. 

The u'eneral statements on the subject ot the Magdan worship 
ut tire‘ by Roman authors are the following : 

(a) Ammiauus Marcelliuus, Rer. Gest. 23, 6, 34, has : “ They 
say, if it is worthy of belief, that a f 1 o, or e which descended 
from h e a V e u among them is still burning upon their altars ; 
a s m all p o r t i o u of the f i re, it is .stated, once carried 
bufjL'c the Persian kings to bring good fortune.” 

(b) Julius Eirniicus (first half of fourth century) JJ^ Error 

pro/. ReL I. 1. c. 5, makes this statement : ’■ The Persians 

and all the Magi who inhabit Persia, place fire before all other 
elements and think that it ought to be preferred to the other sub¬ 
stances.”" 

(c) Vitruvius PoUio (first century, A.D } 4, Eruef. declares; 
Thales believed that water was the origin of all things ; Hera¬ 
clitus, fire ; the M a g i a n priest s, f i r c and w a t e r.” 

{<() Curtius Rufus (first century A.D.) Hist. Ales:. 3, 3, 8, 
gives a picturesque allusion to fire and in connection with the 
march of Darius Codomaunus : " It was the custom of the 

‘ For i siiijiiir v ■ ,i ,r j i n n .Scr.ib j, (roog 1.5. 08. 

2 For a I'lillcr L'-i i.iO ,ai [ .•:■) lotiispiibt, 1. l-li. The statuiiiont that the Main 
[) out liOitiou,. t 1 ih..- ii .-i.ir, blaiii at Troy wlieii Xerxe.s was at the Pergauiou of 'J'ruy 
to al..,o touuil ill the ...lai. v.iitt'i’, llFr. 7 74. 

3 .stra'ri, Ge.'t'. r>. ! 3. ■(.•...'•iiOj-, a Ijo.ly of .Ma^T called Pyrathi (_tho.be who kindle 

lire) who dwelt in (' niie.il.a i.i 

i All account ot tile '.iciel ii.-.js of Iran toi'ctlier with uuiueroub references to 
iMahoiuuiedaii loid otlo r wrira.-.^. in .lackson, Zoroaster, p. 9S. 

For a tradition about a luiiaculoiis flame which Zoroaster is supposed to have held 
in lu,, hall 1 when he ajipcai'ed i). fore Vtditasp, see the statumeut of Ibu al Athir and ftlir- 
khond in .Jackson, Zoroaster p. no, 
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Persians to march at sunrise. The si^^nal was given 
by the trumpet from the king-'s tent "U whicli there blazed an 
imao-e of the s u n enclosed in crvstai so dazzli:ig that it couhl be 
seen throuo-hout the camp. Their order on the march was as 
folloves : tlie fire whiclr they oall lioly and e t e r n a I was 
carried on silver a 1 t a r s ; nevt earn-' rla- Dd a g I sieging' 
the sono's of their countrv. ' 

O •' 

(e) Cnrtin.s Rufns, ///.sA A/e, -L Ld. 48. fhrthormoro 
associates the sacred fire with the sun and with Mithra as the 
personification of light and truth. He siys : " Darina with his 
leaders and kinsfolk went among Ids soldiers as they stu'id armed 
for battle and invoked the sun and il i t li r a ‘ and the 
sacred eternal fire that they ought inspire in the 
Persians a courage worthy of their former glorv and the deeds of 
their forefathers. " 

(f) Cnrtius, ///.sA 4. 14, 5 1, lias still another allusion 

in connection with an invocation by Darius : ” Ve gods of our 
forefathers and eternal flame which burns on our a 1 t a r s 
and thou glory of the sun shining in my empire of the East... 
avmnge the name and kingdom of the Persians. ''' 

10. Temples .4xd shiuxes of the Maui. 

We have an interesting group of allirsions to tcm^ilos and 
shrines of the Magi in Latin writers. 

(a) Cicero, in one of three references on the subject, remarks. 
(r>e JJtvln. 1. 41, 901 : " Tlie M-igi among tlue R o m a u s moet 

in a t e m p 1 e for the p u r pose of discussion and the i n t o r- 
change o 1 ideas.’"' 

{h) Cicero again, He Rep>j/ilir<i. Vj. 9. 14. lias something to 
say about the Persians and the use of temples. He comments 
on the destruction of Greek temples by Xerxes in this wise : “ It 
is said that Xerxes ordered the temoles of Greece to be b u r n e d 

L 

because lie thought that it was wrong for the gods wliose home is 
this whole universe to be confined and impr-isonod by w a 1 1 s. 
Afterward the war which Philip plaunetl and Alexander carried on 
in Persia was declared for this rea.son, that the’v might a v' e n o- e 

t/ v—* O 

1 For a list of fTi-eek an 1 Latin p.ass.asr..- rcl.ntini' to .tlithra, soe Cnmont. M,, -v',, ? ,1, 
MUhr.i, ^ -,-1?. 
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the temi^les of Greece. Even the Greeks did not l>elieve that the 
shrines should be restored so that tho\' luiylit l)e before the eyes 
of the succeedino- o-enerations as a, reminder of tlie crime of the 

O O 

Persians. " 

(0 In a third statement from Cicero's pen we have the 
expression of wliat tlio greit Roman himself thought about the use 
<jflomp]L‘S, for lie assorts, Pc Iji'jU'ir^. -2. -.5 : " I liolieve that there 
should Ije t e m p 1 e s in the cities nor dij I ao’reo with the 
Persian INI a g i at who,so iiwtigatiou Xerxes is said to 
have b u r n e d the t e m p 1 o s of Greece because they 
shut in the u'ods who ought to be fre.? and unrestricted and whose 
t e m p 1 e and homo is the universe. 

By Avay ofsupplemeut to Cicero we may refer to the discussion 
of the same topic by the Greek historian HerodrAus, in which he 
explains the feeling of the Persians as to temple.s. Herodotus writes 
(y//A, 1. J.'IO) : It is not aeemling to the Persian tenets to have 

idols made, temples Imilt and altars erected ; they even upbraid 
those who do. I can account ftr that only from their not 
believing that the g o d s are like me n as the Greeks 
do.” 

11. Skill of the M.\gi ix magic axi) divixatiox. 

The Latin writers frequently allude to the Magi as prophets, 
magicitns and interpreters of dreams, arts familiar to tlie Romans 
through the Etrasc.in soothsajmrs. That this power of tlie Magi 
and their possible abuse of mig'ie rites should have become exagge¬ 
rated in Roman eyes is not strange when we remember that Zoro¬ 
aster was accused of m.agic pr.ictic.> by s.jme of the early Avriters 
inimical to his faith. Iiidee;!, Z )roastor's name is meutioned in 
connection Avith such rites. 

(a) Pliny the Elder, //Lt. Xut. dO. 2. 1, remarks: 'AYithout 
doubt m a g i c origin a t e d in P e r .s i a. Its founder 
Avas Zoroaster, as it is agreed among Avriters. ' ' 

(G A kindred statement is made by-Tustinus, I List. IVilI. 1. 
1. 9.10, Avho writes : "ZAroaster, who is said to have invented 
magi c. 

1 Compare with this the citatniH .niotc'! ah Dve in reatu'd to Z)r()a?tt;r, 1, a. b. and e. 
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(c) With regard to the Magi themselves as diviners, Cicero 
has the following ; De Divin., 1. 41. 90, “ In Persia the Magi 
take auguries and prophesy.” 

(d) Curtius Rufus (first century, A. D.) Hist. Alex. 7. 48, 

evinces some scepticism when he says : “ There was at the feast 

a certain Cobares, a Median, who in the art of magic (pro¬ 
vided it is an art and not the most v a i n of d e c e i t s ) was 
more noted for his profession than for his knowledge.” 

(<?) Lucan, Pharsalia, (first century. A. D.) 6* ±31. 
seems to be of much the same opinion. The verse runs : “ He 

(Sextus, son of Pompey) had known the secrets of the cruel 
Magi, secrets hated by the gods of heaven. ” A few lines further 
on, 6. 440, he express 3S again the same feeling : " Rocks that can 
hear the Magi when they chant their il e a d 1 y spells, 

(f) Arnobius (third century, A. D.) Adv. Gentes, ]. 5, 
affirms the use of magic in the war between Zoroaster which he 
says “ was fought not only with weapons but likewise by means 
of the hidden art of the Magi and the Chaldseans. ” 

(y) Several instances of the skill of the Magi in divination 
are found in Latin writers.^ Cicero, De Divin. 1, 23. 46-47, 
makes the query : “ Shall I relate from the Persika of Dino 

what the Magi interpreted for the famous king Cyrus'^ 
In his dream the sun seemed to be at his feet. When lie strove 
three times in vain to touch it with his hand the heavenly body 

sank and disappeared. The Magi..said that his three attempts 

to grasp the sun’ portended a reign of thirty years. This came 
to pass. ” 

{K) Velleius Paterculus, (first century, A. D.) Hist. Rom., 2. 
24. 3. relates that when embassadors from Parthia had come to 
Sulla, among them were certain Magi who from marks on 
his body foretold that his life would be glorious and his 
memory immortal. ” 

i A Christian writer of the third century, Lactantius, Firmiauus Inst. 7. lo, relate.sthe 
strange fact that Hystaspea, king of the Medians, handed down to posterity, the wonderful 
dream. In the interpretation of the dream the fall of the Uonian Empire was predicted. Thu 
prediction was therefore made before even the Trojan people existed. 

a Possibly we may compare with this ( as did Andreas once) the threefold .attempt of 
FranrasySn (Afrasiab) to seize haroirnoh a‘ Kingly Glory’’ in Zamjad Vaaht. .oti. 

67 
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12. OvETiTHROAr OF THE MaGI BY DaPiIUS. 

A number of Latin authors recount the rebellion led by 
Uariiis agaiest the 0.[ igi in connection with the usurpation of the 
Persian throne by the False Smerdis. Tlie alleged despotism of 
ilie ])riesth(o_,d is .siroiigly emphasized. 

w.'j beneca (lirst century, A. D.) Dial. 5. 16. 3. mentions 

■■ Darius, who after tlie o v e r t h r o w of the M a g u s held 

swcty over Persia and a great part of the East. 

(b) Valerius Maximus, Ece.ii. Mem. p. 340. 9, in his 

narration of how Larins won the Persian kingdom by the wdiinney- 
ing of his horse refers to Darius as " having put an end to the 

evil do ni i n i o n of the .'d a g i. ” 

(A Valerius ^ilaximu.s, Hvem. Me-n. p. 332. 6, gives an 
account of the strange oath sworn by Darius in these words: 

Ochus, who tvas afterward called Darius, stvore by the mos 
sacred oath of the Persiaiis tiiat he would not kill any of the 
M a g i tvhom he had overthrown by poison, iron weapon or any 
kind of force. 

{(1) Valerius Maximus in still a third passage, p. 125. 25, 
again referring to the great King, extols the courage of ‘ Darius, 
who while freeing the Persians from the cruel tyranny 
of the Id a g i urged on a comrade in his pursuit of a Magus. 
The Per.sian’s fear that in striking the enemy he might slay Darius 
too w'as made light of by Darius : " Do not hesitate to use your 
sword because of my danger. ' 

13. MiscELLAXEors allusions to the Magi. 

(a) Lucan, I'linrsalia, 8. 220. refers to the Magi in connection 
with the b'arthians, and intimates that their priestly sanction was 
required in the making of treaties. The poet puts in Pompey’s 
mouth tlie command : " DecLre my distress to Parthia’s monarch, 
if our former treaty holds, a treaty confirmed by your 
M a g i, sworn upon our altar. 

{h) Curtius Rufus, [Hit. Ale.c. 5. 1. 22, in describing Alex¬ 
ander’s entrv into Babylon, distinguishes between the Magi and 

1 This stiitemciit follov.'s Jirectly that given by Hf-mlotus, Hht. 3, 7S, in his account 
of the overthrow of the ilagi by Daiius, 
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the ChalcUeaiis. This is iutiier a coutrasi to the habit of most of 
liis countrymen, who confuse t!ie two terms. He sa^'s of the order 
of the procession, that after the wild beasts whdch were oifere l as 
presents, came tlie AI a g i .t-inging their songs as was their 
custom. After these came tlie Chaldieins, whose duty it Avas to 
declare the motion of the planets and the revolution of time. ’’ 

(c) With this distinction in the u.se of the term.s Aligus and 
Chaldaean, compare the lines of a fifth ce itury writer. C. Clau- 
dianus in his Panegyric, 8. 145. ” Youth s Delphic oracle speech¬ 
less so lono-, broke its silence, the Persian M a g i iirophe- 
sied your coming, the Etruscan augur knew you, tlic Babylonian 
shuddered when he gazed at the stars, the Chald;ea!i old men were 
amazed.” 

The material thus far given completes the list of pa.ssages that 
have to do Avith the Persian Magi. By Avay of supplement, or 
rather to complete the data, I bring together liere certain of the 
Latin statements in Avhich the term Magus has a derogatory 
significance. 

° 11. 

Magus in the sense oe .ai.agictam, divinej;. ok soothsavek. 

The tenor of several passages found in three Roman Avriters, 
Tacitus, Paulus and Suetonius ])oiut to the c-onclusion that the 
Avord Magus had, under certain circum.stances. a base rather the 
a religious connotation, being at times employed as a synoiiym for 
magician, diviner, or soothsayer. The material, giAeii beloAAg 
makes very plain the fact that the use of iiiagic, sorcery and 
necromancy, had become a menace to social morality.^ during 
the first three centuries A. D. These references may be grouped 
under three heads .• 

1. The LaAvs Relating to Aiagic. 

2. Instances of persons being accused of the practice of magic. 

3. Penalties inflicted for magic practice.s. 

]. The LAAVS kelating to magic. 

The attitude of the La AV toAvards magic art is clearly stated 

1 A line from Cato’s Dtf .It/,-i ill wliicb, lio VL'Ver, t'u woiJ vd'i'jui does not 

occur, is interesting as giving a glimpse of a similar condition of theory in the second 
century B. C. Cato says : Let the steward curb hia desire to consult a .-ioothcayer diviner, 
prophet or Chaldiean. ” 
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by Julius Paulus, a Roman jurist of the third century, A. D., 
in his Sententiae ad Feilium, 5. 24- 17. He says : “ It is the law 
that the most severe penalty be meted out to persons 
skilled in magic art, i. e., they may be thrown to 
beasts or crucified. The magicians* them¬ 
selves shall be burned alive. No one is permitted to have books 
dealing with magic in his possession. If any books of this 
character are found they shall be burned. The owner, if of noble 
birth, shall be deported to an island ; if they are of a more 
humble origin, they shall suffer capital punishmen t.” 

2. Instances of persons being accused op the practice 

OF MAGIC. 

Instances of persons being accused of the practice of magic 
are found in the works of Tacitus, the great historian of the first 
century A. D. Only those passages have been selected which 
contain tlie words viagus or magi. A much larger number might 
be gathered from this writer if the terms Chaldteus and Mathema- 
ficua, synonyms of Magus., were included. ’ 

{a) Tacitus, Ann. 2. 72. 2, describes’the case against a well- 
known character of the day : “ Liber Drusus of the family ot 

the Scribonii was accused of revolutionary schemes.Firmius 

CatuS; a senator and intimate friend of Drusus, prompted the 
young man, who was thoughtless and an easy prey to delusions, 
to resort to the promises of astrologers (Chaldseans) and the 
rites of the Magi and interpret us (interpreters) 
of dreani'. 

{b) Another allusion from the same writer explains a case 
in which women are concerned. He writes ; “Agrippina planned 
an accusation through an informer -who was to tax her enemy with 
having consulted astrologers, the Magi and the image 
of the Clarian Apollo, about the imperial marriage. ” 

(c) Two passages relate to the case of the daughter of a certain 
Soranus. In the one passage, Ann. 16, 30. 1, the accusation 

j Jn pait II the wor i /nagii.<i& everywhere translated vi'igickm. 

2 For a collection of such material .from Tacitus and a number of other writers consult 
Marquai'dt, Buntlucho Staatsctncallimg. 3, p, 101. Also J. E, B. Major, JuvcnaL 3. p. 338. 

, See 11, above. 
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runs : She had lavished money on magicans.'’ In the other 

reference Ann. 16. 32. 2, ” She was asked by her accuser whether 
she had sold her bridal presents to raise money for the performance 
of magical rites."' 

{(I) In Ann. 12. 59. 2, Tacitus informs us that ” Priscus 
charged Taurus with a few acts of extortion but particularly with 
magical and superstitious practice s."’ 

(e) Suetonius (first century A. D.). whose allusions to the 
Pythagorean Magians have been quoted above/ mentions the 
crime of magic, and accused Nero of dealings in necromancy. 
Suetonius, p. 186, 1. 32, writes : " He (Nero) even attempted to 
summon and converse with the dead through the offices of the 
magician s.” 

3. Penalties inflicted roR the practice of magic. 

Tacitus and Suetonius describe the penalties meted out to 
those convicted of the practice of magic. 

(<0 Tacitus mentions a decree of the Roman senate expelling 
all magicians from Italy and adds examples of summary punish¬ 
ment. The passage, Ann. 2. 32. 5, reads; ‘‘ Decrees of the senate 
were also passed to expel from Italy astrologers and magi¬ 
cian s. One of their number, Lusius Pituanius was hurled 
from the Rock. Another, Publius Mareius, was executed by the 
consuls, according to ancient custom, outside the Esfiuiline Gate 
after the trumpets had sounded."’ 

\{b) In mentioning Pythagoras above, I have already given 
two statements' citing exile as a punishment imposed and 
there is no need to repeat the statements again. 

Conclusion. 

I summarize now in brief the material that has been presented. 
In the Roman writers an attempt is made to explain the word 
magia by referring it back to the Greek niuchagista. but the 
explanation is of no retil value. The Latin authors are agreed 
that Zoroaster was the founder oi’ the Magiau doctrines. The 
Magi, a tribe in Media, dwelt in towns ivithout walls and made 
their own laws. The bodies of their dead were exposed to birds 


1. S€'e 7, (,e). 
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and beasts. They were the learned class in Persia and the instruc¬ 
tors of the Persian kings. The belief was current that Pythagoras 
had studied under the Magi. As priesthood they were held in 
great veneration by the Persians. Neither king nor subject might 
offer sacrifice without the aid of a Magus. Fire was a very 
important element in their worship. They believed that the 
whole universe should be the home of the gods and refused to put 
their images in temples. In divination their skill was evidenced 
by instances in which their prophecies and interpretations had 
turned out to be true. The overthrow of the Magi by Darius was 
a fact Avell known among the Romans. 

More material is available in the patristic w'riters, and this 
w'ill be found treated by another contributor in the present Volume. 

M. Franklin. 



NOTES ON ANCIENT PERSIAN GEOGRAPHY 

One of the earliest names Avith Avhieh I became acquainted in my 
Iranian studies was that of the learned Dastur to Avhose memory 
this Amlume is dedicated. Hoshangji’s name, associated Avith those 
of Haug and West, forms the third member of a group of Pahlavi 
pioneers—a kind of triad like Srosh, Mitro, and Rashnu, kehm. 
rttsdni 0 rusdnlh hhttrshl hinmdnA'k ast — and to his memory these 
brief geographical notes are inscribed, as they relate largely 
to Parthia, the territory that gaA’e its name to Pahlavi, the 
language in Avhich the Dastur’s special studies lay. 

1. The Location of Pliny’s Paredon xeah the Ca'Pian Gates. 

In 1907, on a second journey through Persia, I traversed the 
route that must have been taken by Alexander the Great when 
pursuing Darius Codomannus, the last of the Aclnemenian kings. 
It Avas natural, from the historic standpoint, to become interested 
in identifying the stages of the conqueror’s inarch and to join in 
the attempts that haA'e been made to locate the places probably 
then existing along the route, particularly in connection Avih the 
Caspian Gates. [In 1910, on a third journey, I re traversed the 
same route tAvice again. —PrO'>J sheet additio'n]. 

The classical sources on this particular part of the subject 
consist in the accounts of Alexander given by the Greek historian 
Arrian {Anab. Alex. 3. 20-21) and the Latin Avriter Quintus 
Curtin.-^ Rufus {Hist. Alex. 5- 13. 1-23), augmented by Justin's 
epitome of Pompeius Trogus {Philipp, 15. 1). These data are- 
further supplemented by allusions in Pliny and elseAvhere to the 
Caspiae Pylae, and by information to be gleaned from the itinera¬ 
ries of Arab Persian geographers as Avell as from the special studies 
of European trav’eHers Avho have gone over the territory, or from 
writers who have discussed the location of the Caspian Gates 
through which Parius fled. 

A detailed examination of all that relates to the subject in 
general will be found in a volume, noAV in preparation, which is 
to be entitled From Constantinople to the Home of Omar Khayyam. 
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In the present notes, however, I wish to take up two or three 
phases of the matter, the first being the probable location of the 
place Paredon occupied by a people adjacent to the Caspian Gates. 

Pliny the Elder (1st cent. A D.) Historia Naturalis 6. 14-15, 
§5 43-44, gives a somewhat detailed description of the Caspian 
Gates and the territory around this pass, which corresponds to the 
modern defile of the Sar-Darrah Kuh. Turning eastward from 
Assyria toward Parthia he mentions in succession (§44) the tribes 
of the Adiabeni, Carduchi or Cordueni), and Pratitae, who are 
called Paredon. The passage reads thus :— 

‘ Adjoining the Adiabeni are the Carduchi, formerly called so, 
but now called Cordueni, in front of whom the Tigris flows ; and 
next to them are the Pratitae, called Paredon, who hold 
t h e C a s p i a n Gates. On the other side of these lie 
the deserts of Parthia and the ridges of Cithenus. Directly after 
the same (i. e., Mt. Cithenus ?) there is the most delightful place 
of all Parthia; it is called Choara.’ 

The identification of the two peoples first named is already 
fairly certain. The Adiabeni belong to the Assyrian region of 
Nineveh and Arbela, the capital of Adiabene^ : the Carduchi are 
familiar through Xenophon’s Anabasis and correspond, under their 
later name Cordueni, to the district of Corduene, or Gordyene, 
(Aramaic Beth Knrdhkj Armenian Korduk^) verging on Atropatene 
or Media Minor.’ The difficulty lies in identifying the tribe that 
is met with before passing the Caspian Gates and to whom Pliny 
gives the name Pratitae, adding that they are called Paredon. 

It is a well-knoAvn fact that the delightful place called Choara 
by Pliny and traversed before one entered upon ‘ the deserts of 
Parthia,’ is the fertile plain of Khvar, directly to the east of the 
pass of Sar-Darrah Kidi, or Caspian Gates.® ‘ The ridges of 
Cithenus’ {jug a Citheni) answer to the chain of the Sar-Darrah Kfih 
itself or the adjacent Kuh-i Karagach, both of which form a part 
of the great system of Albfirz that runs eastward along the nor- 

1 Siee Marqueitt. Eninshahr uarh der Geor/raphk (fe-i P-^. J/bses Xore7iac'i Berlin, 19ol. 
pp. 170,173. 

a See Marquart, op. cit. pp. 25, 114, 305, 806. 

a Full references on this subject will be found in From Constantinoplt to the Home of 
Cmnr Xfioi/j/am ; consult also the memoranda below. 
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them border of Persia. But what of Pratita — Paredon ? The 
former name with its pr (for which we should expect/V in Iranian) 
looks as if imperfectly reproduced by Pliny and is therefore some¬ 
what uncertain ; but for Paredon I have a suggestion to offer. 

The majority of the Pliny manuscripts read in this place pare¬ 
don or parodon. For tliis the Latin scholar Pintian (Pintianus, 
OhservalioneS; Paris, 1814) conjectured a Greek reading Pih' odon 
(see Ansait, Plin. Hist. Kat. 2. 1. 6"22, n. 12) although Ansart 
himself reads Paredonii I believe that the text Paredon should 
be kept unchanged, and I offer the explanation that Paredon pre¬ 
serves the older form, Parrd,oi in Pahlavi or Parthian times, of 
the station which is called Afr'/dhnn in the geographical itiner¬ 
aries of the Arab-Persian writers Ibn R istah (903 A.D,), Istakhri 
(951 A.T).), and li n Khurdadhbah f8G4 A.D.), and which was 
situated nine farsakhs from Rai (ancient Raglut) on the way to the 
Sar-Darrnh Pass and Khvar Ibn Rustah, ed. De Goeje, Bdd. 
(leop. Arah. 7. 1G9. 5 ; Istakhri, ibid. 1. 215. 3: Ibn Khurbadhbah, 
ibid. G. 22. 12: and compare also Marquart, Unter.^tichingeii znr 
(reschichte von Eran, Leipzig, 1905, pp. 27-29, 33). The name 
Afridhun, Paredhun, Piiredon thus preserves the designation of 
Pliny’s people ‘who hold the Caspian Gates’, ju.st as the station 
Kasj), or IGsp, placed by the Arab-Persian geographers near the 
Sur- Darrah Pass, preserved the name of the tribe of tlie Caspii whom 
the classic writers locate in this region. Such, at least, is the 
suggestion I would make for identifying Pliny’s allusion. 

2, The Place w'heue Daiucs Codojiaxxus avas put 
IX Chains p.y Bessus 

One of the interesting problems of the route through Khura.sau 
is that of locating approximately the place Avhcre Darius was taken 
prisoner by his traitorous general, Bessus, and the fellow-conspira¬ 
tors, before Alexander could overtake the fleeiug monarch. As to 
the name of the village where this occurred we have a statement 
made by Justin (second cent. A.D.j in his abstract of Pompeius 
Trogus (about the beginning of the first cent. A.D.j. It reads as 
folloAYS {Philipp. 11 15 1) : 

“Darius Avas confined in golden fetters and chains* in a villao-e of 
__ _ _ ^ ^ 

1 Chains such as the Persian uo))!ei wore; ot, Xeiiopiioii, .Xnnh. 1, o. 8. C’nrtiua (5, 12 
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the Parthi'ins culled Thara'— in luoi Parthormn , Tliam | v. 1. Tnnea^ 

From tlio lii.st'irie nariativ'e of Aithui, sujt'deiufcuted by lluit of 
Quiatus Curtius. we giiia tlio iat'oriuatioii that this traitor')US mit- 
rage took plaeo on the second day after Alexander lelt Ragha 
(whose ancient ruined site lies close to tlie modern Teheran),' and 
that Alexander did not reach the scone until tlie fourth day of his 
[)ursuit of IJarius.'* 

A great deal of uncertainty exists in regard to the location ot 
Thara, particularly because of the dirticulty of hndin.g any name 
thrat would answer to it along the route that leads through that 
part of ancient Parthia which corresponds to modern Khurasan. 
Various attempts — in fact no less than seven or eig’ht — have been 
made to identify Thara, or its site, with one or another of the vil¬ 
lages or towns now occupying an ancient location, even if diherently 
named to-day. I shall first present these several conjectures and 
then suggest a new possibility, operating with the received reading 
Thara, but adding a suggestion as a corollary if the reading Tanea 
be insisted upon as representing Justin’s text. 

Actual manuscri[)t material for Justin isoiot accessible to me, 
so I am obliged to refer to the critical apparatus in the various 
editions As already stated, the accepted reading appears to be 
Thara, although the oldest editions which I could consult have 
Tanea. Thus I find in the edition of Justin by Sabellico, Venice, 
1497, fob xiv, the reading in cico ■'<iK(rta)iorinn 'Tanea vlncitur. 
The Aldine edition of Pompeius Trogus, 1522, ]^. 54. likewise has 
Tanea. In an edition in the Columbia University Library, lack¬ 
ing its title page, but listed as belonging early in the seventeenth 
century, the reading Tanea {in rieo Tarthoruia 'J'anoa' is similarly- 
given on page 82. All the later editions appear to r.:ad Thara, 
with or without an explanatory comment in the w'av of su'''i)’estin'j' 
some identification. I give in chronological or-ler the references 

2U) likewise sai's that they bouml Darnrs iu gohl.^u fettew, SimiUuly 

Artaxerxes had bound Ills rebellious brother, Cyru'; the VnuiiiT'^'r. with golden fetters’, ac- 
eordiug to Justin (.3. 11. 2) The employment ot gokleu ch.un.s was intended to mitigate 
somewhat the disgrace for a person oi royal rank. 

1 See the de^ciiption of Ragha (Kai^ 111 .Sp /.'-/'}[■ nioi- .d V.Aam pp. 2 17-243. and in 
/A,Pissi' and Fre-xid. pp. 4C8-441. 

2 Details of the pursuit will be found in my forthcoming book Fi-quI Cjad saO/ei/jt. lx //e. 
Moult of Omar Khoj/ijaui. 
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that are accessible to me. 

Voss, Jastini Historiorum, Amsterdam, 1656, p. 97, reads 
Thara, aiidj^on p. 313 suggests the explanation Dara, as given in 
the next paragraph. 

G r o 11 0 V i u s , Jus tint Historiae Philippicae, 2 ed., Leyden, 
1760, p. 296, mentions the reading Tanea, but states that he can 
say nothing about it except that it is found in some editions, thus 
merely repeating the expression of his predecessor, Glaren, whose 
words he quotes: ‘ de Tanea vico nihil dicere possumus, apud alios 
lectorum awdores.’ He therefore rejects Tanea and follows Voss 
with Thara, which he associates with Dara. Gronov bases this 
connection upon the Et'jmoloijicon Mapnum, a Greek lexicon 
of the Byzantine age, assigned to the tenth century. The entry 
in this thesaurus (see Etymologicon Magnum, recens. Th. 
Gaisford, Oxford# 1848, §248, 1* 20) reads as follows :— Darae'. 
Para to ’en to auto chorio syllephthenai Dareion ^upo Alexandron 
‘ upo de ’Anat'tasion ktisthcn ehleihe 'AnastasioupAis. ‘ Dara : 
from the fact that Darius was captured in the same place 
by Alexander. But it was called Auastasiopolis after it was 
lounded [i.e. refounded] by Anastasius.’ The latter part of this 
entry, namely the designation from Anastasius, is certainly errone¬ 
ous , being due to a confusion with Dara 2 in Mesopotamia (see 
Pauly-W issowa, Peal Encyclopadie, 4, col. 2150) and may therefore 
be disregarded. The former part of the entry, associating Dara 
with the name Darius, is so far correct, but is erroneous in stating 
that it was so named from being the scene of his seizure, as will be 
made clear in the next division (3) of this article, nor is it to be 
connected with Thara, presuming that reading to be accurate. 

G u t s c h m i d (according to Ruhl, Justini Epitome, p. xxviii) 
has sought to identify Thara wuth Tabah (or Thabas Gilaki) on 
the extreme western border of Kuhistan; but the position is entire¬ 
ly off Alexander’s route and the identification itself is improb¬ 
able.‘ 


^ lluhl Jast. Ep't., Leipzig, IsSti has simply iu the critical prefatory material, p, xxviii, 
'■Tkuhn. Giitschmid, Dura Vossius, without auy mentiou of any variant reading for Thara. I 
have searched in vain through Gutschmid's published articles to find the precise reference 
when he suggests Tabah ; 1 iiuagiue it was iu the Marginalia or notes which he supplied 

Kuhl to use at choice in the edition. 
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M o r d t m a n ii, ! lekdtrunpijlo^, p. 52G(iuS/>. A'<//. htnier Aloul. 
ly/ss. Miienchen, ISG'J, Bd 2), believed tliat Darius was seized 
Semnan, and that Thara was an old name for that place, seeking 
to support his view by c[Uoting a sentence from Perrier, C'xraran 
Joiirneys, p. 62: ‘The Persians called Seinnoon, Darab, or Darius 
after their ancient king.'‘ 

T o in a s c h e k , /Air hist. I'opinj- Pcrs. [). 222 tin Sfi. AIakI. 
W iss, Wien, 102, Vienna, 1882; assumes that Thara is the same 
as ’Alah, a few miles south-east of Senina.ii. This village, which is 
sometimes called Kahlah, lay on the ancient route to Hecatompy- 
lus, according to Houtum-Schindler (Pcsshrei/naiij eiiiiper Bouton in 
Chorussan, in Zt. (JeseUsch. r Erdunnde, 12,217-218), but Houtum- 
Schindler himself, so far as I can see, makes no attempt to identify 
Thara with ’Alah. 

D r 0 y s e n , Geschi<dite Alecanders, Hamburg, [1834], p. 259 
u., long ago observed on the ground of a fancied similarity, that 
Thara might possibly bo identical with Pliny's Choara, the 
modern Khvar (calleil ‘Kara by Van IMiorop in Jonas Hanway’s 
Travels, p. 387), the place and district lying just beyond the Sar- 
Darrah Pass, or the Caspian Gates of antiquity. He rejected the 
idea, how'ever, for the reason that Thara must have been more 
remote from the Cas[)ian Gatos because, according to Arrian, it 
took Alexander two days after leaving the Caspian Gates wTiere he 
had learned of the seizure of Darius to reach the place where the 
informers had set out directly after Darius was put in chains. 
Droysen accordingly looked for Thara in the neighborhood of 
Abdulabad, be 3 mud Dali Namak. 

Z 0 1 1 i n g , AIc.canders Fcldzn'j, Liepzig. 1875, pp. 97, 105, 
106, for reasons similar to Droysen's. removes the location still 
farther eastward to the region of Amravan and Akliuri, or Akhu- 
rinJ 

M a r q u a r t Untersuoh. znr (dcsoh. r.'n Bran, in L'hilvlogas, 
10. 37, evidently reverts to a theory somewhat similar to that 
which Droysen had abandoned, as noted above. The contention of 
Marquart is that the romantic account of the .seizure of Darius (as 

I I Do uot know of any sub..5t.aitiatioii of Ferrioi'.-, 

» The position of Amravan is indicated on Xapicr's niaji in Junfn Ruijul Roc. 46 
62. London, 1876. 
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represented liy Justin ainl evirlier l)y Curtins) simply contused the 
name ut the place. Choara. Lvhvara, where Ale.vander was when 
he I’Lceived the nows, voith th.e pijce whore Darius was seized. o\c- 
cording'ly Marquart main rains that Justin's source. Eoinpeius Tro- 
gii.s, actually had CHAKA ,not IIJAIIA) Cf. Orosius 1. 2. Iti 
(.Charrae/ and this is the name of the village and district called 
Choara hy Plin}’. C'/r/u/'o, t'hn'irene hy I’tolemy, Strabo, and 
Isidor of Chaias. cji’icsponrliug e<^ually to Khvarih in the Bunda- 
hishn (12. 1 ) and to Khvar ot mediajval ami nrodern times. This 
proposal to explain the dithcuity as heincr due to misunderstanding 
and confusion seems reasonahre, even if still another proposition 
I'll ay be made. 

The conjecture which I ndght oiler to add to this series 
of eight attempts to solve the riddle of Thara, or Tanea, the 
village where Darius was seized, may now be given, know 

that Alexander reached the village in question on the fourth 
day of his march from Rhagae, or the second day of his 
advance from the Caspian Gates. 11 we accept the view that is 
general!}' held, and which 1 have discussed elsewhere, namely? that 
Alexander’s route carried him by way of Lasgird, Semnan, and 
Damghan, it is possible (judging from the presumable length of his 
([uick marches) to locate this particular station at S a r a i, halting 
place 25 miles north-east of Semnan, or a forced day’s march of 47 
miles from Lasgird, which a[)parently was Alexander’s station on 
the day before. Sarai is marked on the Stanford Map of Fersia as 
having ' ruins,’ and it is undoubtedly the 'ruined caravanserai’ of 
Fraser, Juurne''i int" Klua-asaii, p, .‘>08. and The ruins of caravans¬ 
erai’ mentioned by Clerk. Jonni. Jloiful (rc'J- S'c. 31. 40, as being 
passed before Ahuau is reached. The stages of Alexander’s march, 
at least as far as I can make them out, would have brought him 
approximately to Sarai. with whieh I would suggest identifying 
Thara, if the prceailing reading of the editions be c<jrree‘t.“ ff, 

' The ill O.'j-'iii'-I’L.a! f •I'l-j J' '/i-ili-al C/mi I'u' ciritaiciu niirr J/kss- 

" I'(:ict Fi’, th i.'i iivii‘- .1) '; a C'l ii'i'is ''i'••l.tt'j usipii; wl otijildniii Catippi inter 
H'lrc'.i.no-i t Dw Mer,,i 'U. 

^ If there were not grave phil jlogi-^al 'tirticaTie.; la the way it might be tempting to iiee 
in Thiint (through the early iuttivhange of Irani iu and a form of the later Persian dardi 
preserved in camrdn-z'.irai, and of JuJaeo-Pera. ■-■'/•tt/i (Is. 62, P), mastnuch as Horn, 
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on the other hand, the reading;' T'aaen, '^^hieh is given in the oldest 
printed editions, ha.s veritable inaon ■ ■ -t joirhurity, whieh I can 
not at present [trove, then a [tlea niighc b'c entered in behalf of the 
village of north Taiiah, of Ahtuni on a more roinidabout rotite to 
Daulatabad (see Stanford. Map of Per-si i). The distance, hovtever, 
of Tanah from Lasyird >eems to me too a'lvat to leiitl much credence 
to such a claim ; nor would it- pi'-itiun oit the more direct route' 
be in its favor. I meutiitn it merelv as having some conceivable 
pretensions, if manuscrijtt etidence 'iioull be fouiid to be reallv on 
its side. 

[ On my later journey in 1910 I re-traeed for a second and a 
third time, stage by stage, this portion of Alexander’s match in 
pursuit of Darius. It setmeil to me .ibsolutely ele.ir that his 
fourth day’s marcli ftom Hagha. m this patticular section of the 
chase, must have carried him a good stage b.i^'u.id Semiian, as 
already stated. But, as noted above, on this special subdivision 
of the route there are two diti'eront. thougli convening’ trails ; that 
is, an upper, or slightl}’’ hilly trail rid Sarui and Semnan, which is 
the shorter route and is stilt used to-day for the post ; and a lower 
or plain-trail via ’Alah. somewhat longer in distance ai:d time but 
without any mentionable elevations. Both trails come together a 
day's journey, or so, beyoml Semnan- As already shown, I had 
favored the up[)er course as Ale.vcinder's route; hut I talked with 
General Ploutum-Schindler 'Jii my return t-j rolmrau. and his view 
favors the lower course. Such an authofity, as is his, w'ould leiul 
weight to the plea fur 'Alah a& against my own conjecture regard¬ 
ing Sarai. In any case it Seems to mo .i[jj^)ro[)riato to add this [dece 
of information fur tlio beuciit of the stu Imii as J read those [lagos in 
projf at Bombay in 1911.— .1. E. IT. J.j 

3. DaI!.\ .\XI) Apavouxenk 

As implied above, there were at lea-'t two place* called Dara; 
for T(jmaschek (Pauly-Ayi*>owa, ileal Enr’/r‘"p. 4. dloO) ha^ 
nghtlj’ disting’ahhe 1 Darad in .Me^o’pota.mia from Dural, a 

Cti‘i/iiiIi-. t/i/■ X''ijii Stui^'li'.'-j-. l.-'i.', p '(11. cvim-.ct- '.'X ith Avi-st.in //./'eve 

(or, with aiiaptyxis, CVi.r///./) iroin thi- not .i—. ■ proti-et, -'lelti-i', ki-, p.' V.-t tlii-: wouhl 

be very viou’ntt'ul nti pliocetic grounJ^, t-^p,-ei.lly ;o is >1. riv- i from a presiimablt- 
da —. accordiDg to Hubschiiiaiiu. Pi,~i .S'--./' e, p. 7t O'.ia-ri l.e critiei^rs Horii’- itvino. 
logy) ; see atso Horn himself (later, in 6'/<;/»/,. rh-0 ! ■>, -j. p, p.",. 
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strongly fortifieil and fercilo place in Apavortcue. But he is wrong, 

I l),4ie\e, when he sugge.-ts, though hesitatingly, that the district 
of Apavorceiie it-elf i^ to lie nought in the re Aon of Kalat and 

Darrah-Gaz. far north of Ai^hapur and bordering upon Transcaspia 
and Turki-^tan (see Pauly-Wi^-owa. Heal Encydop. 1. 2682, s.v. 
Apavortene ; and cf. 1. 26N], Apavarktike)d 

dustin (41. .5. 1-2) speaks of Dara as a ‘ city, Dara by name, in 
Mount [Z] Apaortenon {in monte Apuortenon, vd. Zapaortenon^y * 
though he probably erroneously attributes its founding to Seleu- 
cus. He describe.s its impregnable position as follows : ‘ He 

(Seleucus) founded a city, called Dara, in Alount [Z] Apaortenon, 
of which the situation is such that no place can be more secure or 
more pleasant ; for it is so encircled with steep rocks that the 

strength of its position needs no defenders ; and such is the 
fertility of the adjacent soil that it is stored with its own produce. 
Such, too, is the plenty of >prings and wood that it is supplied 
with streams of water and al>ounds in all the pleasures of the 
chase.’ ^ 

This is manifestly the same place that is referred to by Pliny, 
under the name Dareium, in the following terms (i/ist. Nat. 6. 46. 
l6, 18); ‘There is a region east of the Caspian (Gate.s) called 
Apavortene, and in it Dareium, a place of celebrated fertility. 
Directly after tliat are the trib(>s of the Tapyrians, Anaricans, 
Staurians, and Hyrcaiiians’— a CaspHs ad orientem versus vegio est., 
Apavortene dicta, et in ca fertUitatis indytae h’cus Dareium. Moiv 

gentes Tapyri, Anaricae, Stauri, llyrcani. fhe mention of the 

Cas[)ian (Gates) and the Ca-piau people (ef. Caspiue Portae and 
(/e/is tjaspia in the paragivgdi of Pliny that immediately precedes) 
and the naming of the neighboring tribes ( Tapyri. llyrcani ) 
make clear the approximate position of the district Apavortene. 
It was near Tabaristan (Tabyri) and not in the distant region of 
Kalat and Darrah-Gaz. 

> Tills vifw was apparently orroncously ace-pt«il by .finsti, Qrnailr. ilcr Iran. Fliilol. 2. 
-iS3. 

- Such is the reading sanctioned by NoMcke. The Mss. read variously apnvorlenn, 
iipuortenrij iijxirUn", zitpaoifeii, The conjecture by (tutschmid ot 

Apui'Uiitus or for the manuseiipt reading i/ee".? et -sp.-i, (I (li) a ) nus in Justin 41.1. 

lo, seems to me unwarranted. 

• Justin, Hia, Philipp., tr. Watson London, 187t), pp. 0275-77. 
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It is equally certain that Darn or Dareiutn, located in it, is 
identical with ‘ Dara, a stronghold in the mountains o£ Tabaristaii,’ 
■which is referred to by the Arab-Persian geographer Yakut in 12:^0 
A, D, (See Barbier de Meynard, Diet. geog. de la Perse, p. 221). It 
is furthermore the same citadel as that mentioned by Ibn Isfan- 
diar in 1216 A.D., who refers to it as ‘ Diz-i Dara, Fortress of 
Darius, near the sea ’ in Tabaristaii where Darius took refuge from 
Alexander, according to the same writer (see Ibn Isfandiar, History 
of Tabaristaii, ed. Browne, London, 1905, pp. 35, 255). 

The description and location of this strong position would seem 
to answer to the modern Firuz Kuh, as 1 havejndicated in the 
forthcoming work on Khurasan, already referred to. The name 
Dara is undoubtedly connected ultimately with that of Darius, 
just as Dara in Mesopotamia and Darab-gird near Shiraz are so 
connected. But there is no more reason for assuming that the 
place was so called because Darius Codomanuus was seized there 
than in the case of the other places similarly named. There are, 
moreover, sufficiently strong grounds for excluding any attempt 
to identify this Dara with Justin’s Thara, as I have shown in the 
volume already mentioned, especially as we have just now established 
the location both of Dara itself and of the region of Apaortene. 
We must also avoid an attempt to confuse Apaortene with the 
more distant Apavarktike and Apavartikene, between Parthyene 
and Margiana, in Isidor of Charax {Mans. Parth. c. 13). 

A. V. Williams Jackson. 
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THE AVESTAN WORD >v-- 

(distinguished from and 


\’arious attempts have been made during the last fifty years 
towards the proper elucidation of words occurring in the Avestan 
literature, and, as the result of such attempts, a new light has 
been thrown in several instances on the interpretation of dif¬ 
ferent passages. iMuch has been done in this line and a good 
deal yet remains to be done. A like attempt will be found made 
in this paper to assign the proper signification to the Avestan 
word of whicli the Pazend equivalent seems to be the word 
corru[)ted into occurring in the phrase 

This phrase is employed in the Pazend introduc¬ 
tion coinincn to tlic Xiyaishes and Yashts, as likewise in the 
Nirautj-i-Kmii and the Srosh Buj. 

Tile Avostin word >a'-“ and its Pazend equivalent cor¬ 
rupted into have Iteen hitherto understood in the sense of 

-'^> 1 “-", the Avo>tan God. The words >o'-" and -"Vo*-- ought to be 
do'ignated as di.-iiiict words and the distinction will be manifest 
when we get at the proper signification of the word The word.s 

> 0 ’-" and >',“ 3 -" are but variant- from one and the same root. Both 
are derived from the root c”-" (Sk. stg) ‘to be’, ‘to exist’. 
‘ to breathe ’, and so they convoy the notion of ‘ existence ’. As 
such, they seem to stand in the same category as the words 
and vhich also imply ‘existence’. But from a close 

study of these words, we -hall see that they are not common 

terms but that their significations are restricted to indicate parti¬ 
cular kinds of existence. 

To begin with, we shall first try to understand the meaning 

of the word Etymologically, the word comes from the root 

y-", • to be of which it is an abstract form, conveying the notion 
of ‘ being ’, ‘ existence ’. But the word is employed in a very 
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exten>i\'o in thr A\i‘'t:i. 'I’lic J'f’i-' c unpri't ■■ 

both tho .'[liritiiiil ami inaicrial cxi^lcii' i-' : c!’. 

-klt'-'-t.? 

“We extol tlie entire cxi^tema- <il' tlif jini'e, the ^;ariii!:il au'l 
tlie material’’ (Y. X,\ X\'. 1).' It i< Hill re-irii'U' 1 in -.-ii'e 

but extends to the entire ereaie'ii both of tliMi^nid and bad 
j)rinci|)le' : ef. il,,- li-und' 

of the entire existence of (he pure " ('(t.Xl. 17/; 

A3 

“To t\ithstaiid and drive awav tim entir<'e\i'l< m a i .f i iic w i kcil " 
(Y. LXI. 5).' In point of time, it (osci-' lie- pa-t. pr""’iii and 
future ages, and is not limited to one period : cf. 

»-*(*■* j •“e-'W-u -Di! 

“Homage tmto the entire exi>(em-o of the pure, w hi'!i i- cvciaiii, 
has been, and i.s to be.” (Y. LX\'lll. L't'). On the mannal 
world, the word applies to the animal creation ; in other 

words, to corporeal existence ; cf. 

“ who first of the corporeal exi.'tenc<' praio d .A'ha " (A't. XIII. M').' 
According to the Tir Aii'ht, ^ lx, JeiJ c.iinpri'e' the 

jg-jiu " aniinal- of (i\'c (da"! ' id ilii I ar\.ii'ilm Yohi 
Id, 4b, 44. which are enumerated thenc in >: 

■mdf^ujQS 

The word ■•vi’ i^ thu' tound emphcrcd m a \'ei”.' cMiiinsi 
sense in the Avesta. Hn the other band, tlm w.ird i ni' 

to have been re.-^tricled to the 'cn-e <4 the material cvi-nic,- 
as opposed to the ^piritual,'' .A- such, it inda ate- ab , theo rre-- 


1 Vp II 4 --ttjWx- ■’ 

, ‘ of the material ('xottiii'c’; V Xl.lll, :i 

■ 1 lie nifttiif* -t I a V. iaT. \ iejea 'Ir. *. 

= Also cf Yt, XI -JJ, V I X. f>,rj. T. LV rj. Y VlII s 
’ Also cf. Y VIII. « 

1 Also cf, Y. XIX. 9 . T. nil. 1 
5 Cf, I' XIII ao. 
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trial world ,1 asi opposed to “ the earth ” or “ the soil.”- 

Et} inologically, the word signifies the animate creation, as 

it is derived from the root Js, -* 8 ^ “to live The avesta is 
replete with the idea of “ the corporeal world 

“ His (the Saoshyant’s) look shall render immortal the entire 
corporeal world” (Yt. XIX. 1)4.)'" In the VendidS,d, Ahura Mazda 
is constantly atldressed as the 

Creator of the corporeal tvorlds and the reason of His being so 
addressed in His capacity as the Creator (jf the corporeal world 
only and not of the spiritual too, is to all probability on account 
of the subject-matter principally treated in the Vendid^d, which 
is one having a great bearing on the well-being of the animate 
creations on the face of this earth. That the woi-d -*“^ 50 -“^ is 
employed in the Avestan literature to denote the animate 

creation may be amply illustrated by citing passages from it. 
The enjoimnent given in I'espect of observances relating to 
the waters, by Ahura Mazda to Zarathustra, were communicated 
by the latter, as stated in Y. LXV. 9 , to 

i.e., to the corporeal animate creation — particularly the human 
creation, in this context. Besides the animate creation is charac¬ 
terised us being of the Holy Order ( '/ and 

it is the animate creation of the Holy Order that is furthered^ 

'V geiod objects or by the deeds of the good ones and that is 

soLiglit to be hampered and destroyed,’ and to be handed over to 
vengeance' by the wicked ones. Moreover, according to Yt. XIX 


1 Yt, V, 73, lO'J. 113 . 

2 The word j.j ought not to be confounded in the .sense of-the world”. It means 
the hard crusty .soil or earth, and in this sense it occurs in the Avesta as opposed to 

“thesky ”; cf, , (Yt. XIII. 13). 

3 Also cf. Y. IX, 3.i;.8 0.1-2; y. LVn.24; Y. LAV. 9; Vd. VIII. 21; Vd. XVIII. 
00.59 ; \ t. V. 34; Yt. T ill. 29. 

* Y. VIII. 3;Y. IX. S: Y. XX.Yl. I; Y. LV. 3; Vd. VIII. 21; Vd. XVIII. 55; 
Yt. V. 34; Yt. VI. 1 ; Yt. lA. U ; Yt XIX. 42, 44, 93. 

s (Jf. Y. XLIII 6 ; Y. XLIV. 10.; Y. XLVI. 12 ; Vp. II. 5 : Yt. VI. 1. 

« Y. VIII. 3 ; Y. IX. 8 ; Y. XXXI. 1; Yt V. 31; Yt. IX. 14 ; Yt. XIX 41. 

1 Y. XLVI. 8. 
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12 , •wey-"iai.-“ •&“)*« , and here there can 

be little doubt that the word signifies animate crea¬ 

tion, as such creations alone can be rendered deathless. We 
likewise note that Mithra is recognised as the Ahu and Katu o£ 
animate creations in Yt. X. 92.“ Similarly Zarathushtra is 
depicted as the Ahu and Ratu of €)e!“"iio-“i 5 . ‘animate creations’- 
and as the Ratu of the corporeal animate creations and head of 
the two-legged ones.^ Besides, the word in the sense 

of animal iife^ is employed by the side of >!-"<!? or -tnwhich 
conveys the notion of animal stature^ 

From this study of the word we find that it signifies 

material existence with particular reference to the animate creation. 
Thus, its signification is less extensive tlian that of But, 

on the other hand, this limited idea of will be found 

further restricted to human creation only in the signification 
of the word or > 0 '-". 

Now we turn to the interpretation of the w'ord >o'-", which 
is the subject proper of this paper. As already observed in 
the beginning, the derivation of the word >?>’-" is from the root 
O’-" 'to be’, ‘ to exist’, ‘ to breathe’. Etymologically, therefore, 
the word conveys the sense of ‘ existence’. But, so far as 

its usage in the A vesta is concerned, the word signifies not merely 

the animate creation like the word but its use is specifi¬ 

cally restricted to human existence. 

This idea of human existence is rendered clear by such passages as 
Yt. XXII. (HS,dokht) 2, 4, (5, 20, 22, 24, where the souls of the 
pious and wicked ai’e depicted as experiencing as great pleasure and 
unpleasantness respectively for the first three nights after death as 


1 “ (On acconut of the kingly glory) tiie animate creations of the Holy Order will grow 
deathless.’’ 

^ Cf. Yt. X. i03 , Y. LVII. 15 (witli respect to Sraoshaj. 

3 Yt. XIII, 91, 92; according to Vp. XVI. 3, Zarathushtra was the Ahu and Katu 
of those whom Ahura recognised as superior in Yasua. 

< Y. XIII. 41. 
i Y. XXXI. 11. 

• Y. XLIII. 7 ; Y. LV. 1; Y. L VIH. 2. 
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the entire living human cBEATiosh The fact of the pious eventually 
vanquishing the wicked will be, according to Y. XLVIII. 2 , 
“reckoned verily as a good achievement of the human creation.’’- In 
the order of creation, human beings were created the last of alP 
and, according to Yt. I. 26 they were the result of Ahura’s wisdom 
and cognition, and that being the case, in the same section, we are 
told that uniformity would be observed with respect to human 
existence from lieginning to end^. Similarly, from the phrase 

it (30 shown that in as much as 
an inquiry is made of Ahura by Zarathushtra with respect to 
His doctrines, it is “with a view to attain to the perfection of 
HUMAN EXISTENCE through Asha” and not of any other existence. 
Tne words and used in the masculine and 

feminine genders in Y. XXXII. 11 , clear up, a fortiori^ the sense 
of human beings. 

So far, we have seen the proper signification of the word >e>> 3 -", 
in its general aspect. But hke the word this word has 

also a sub-division of .>o’ 3 -", ‘corporeal human creation’. 

There are various passages in the Avesta containing the phrase 
• oer)-", which can further substantiate the meaning we 

have above attached to For the sake of explanation we shall 

give only a few typical examples. 

According to the Meher Yasht, § 5, Mithra is invited for the 
entire corporeal human creation. The objects for which he is 
invited contain, among other things, victory and good conscience 
which can have reference to human beings only. Similarly, Aredvi 
Sura Anahita and Tishtrya are recognised in Yt. V. land Yt. VIII. 
15 respectively, as worthy of extolling and prayer at the hands of 
the corporeal human creation, and so long as extolling and prayer are 
peculiar only to human beings, this interpretation alone could be 
possible for the phrase in these contexts. In 

^ ^ -"t>* 

3 Vp VII. 4 ; Y. XIX. 8. 

* According to Y. XXVIII 11, tbe begianing of the human existence was owing 
to Ahura’s commandments; has its antecedent in line 1, in which refers to 

the last word of the preceding section). 

S Y. XLIV. 8. 
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Vend. VIII. 50 an enjoinment is given to Zarathushtra to induce 

to level down the tombs, and in this con¬ 
text too by corporeal human beings ai’e evidently 

referred to inasmuch as they alone could bring about the demoli¬ 
tion of tombs. In A^'end. VIII. 100-102 it is enjoined that the 
man who has got defiled by dead matter in a jungle, should on 
his way address any corporeal human being he meets with 
about his intention of getting purified. In this context also, 
our interpretation of holds good. Vendidad IX. 

opens with an inquiry as to how men-hoiild seek out of the cor¬ 
poreal human creation, those who can purifv the defiled. 
Here too, the purifier could be but a human being, and therefore the 
idea of the corporeal human creation can be cousistenciy deduced 
from the phrase .-"w-uer}-". Vend. XIX. opens as under : 

This phrase proves very clearly cuat cannot 

but mean the corporeal human creation, as human beinji's among 
all creations, are alone capable of performing deeds.’ 

But, besides the •gjuiv.u-i' there is auotuer division of > 0 ' 3 -“ 

termed whieti means “mental’', deriv'ed from the root 

f-*< tC) think — a feature peculiar to > 0 '-" only and not to 
This distinction is not dirficult of explanation. WTth respect to 

human beings, the mind tonns a mure es-ential and responsible 
part than the body. Tiiey act throngli the mniLl witn tlie help of 
their faculty of reasoning, which is denied to other animate 

creations that act niainiy by instinct. Tiiis being the case, 
a distinct mental existence is assigneil to human beiiiK’s to- 

gether with the corporeal exi-teiice which they siiare witli 

all animate creations, it is fiecause of this reason tiiat in relation 
to human beings we find mention made in the Avesta 

of “another hnmau existence and tiiat is nothin^- 

O 

else but the “mental existence” spoken of above. And so long 


1 For other iastanoes of cf-Y. XIX 2, G, 10; Vd. I. 1 ; Vd. II. 

22, 24 ; Vd. Ill, 33 ; Vd. IV. 50-51 ; Vd. V. 4, 7, 39 ; Vd. VIII 34, SI; Vd. IX. 52 ; Vd. 
X. 19; Vd. XIII. 20, -23; Vd. XVII. 2,4; Vd. XVlIl. 10,24; Vd. XIX. 27, 29 ; Yt. VI, 3 ; 
Yt. XIII. 12, 20, 46 ; Yt I. 16 ; Afringan III. 7. (?). 

2 Vd. IX. 44 ; Vd. XIII. 8 : Y hV. 2; Aogemdaecha C9 
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as • 6 ^ 0 ’-" and •c^o'-“ -sir-v-ir-" are conditions of human 

existence beyond the corporeal frame, they must be sought for in 
“ the mental existence”, inasmuch as the Avesta 
speaks of two human existences^ only, namely, and 

Of the two human existences, namely, the corporeal and the 
mental, the corporeal formation cannot claim to be free from 
destruction; for it is framed in a substance that decom¬ 
poses wdaen the activity of life ceases. The same cannot be said 

of the mental state of life, which being free from any decomposing 
encasement, lays claim to be recognised as unceasing. These 
notions are clearly brought out in the Avesta. Ahura Mazda 

is depicted in Vend. VII. 52 addressing the soul of the man 
who had levelled down tombs during his corporeal existence, as 
under, characterising the two existences: — 

“Hail here to thee, 0 man 1 who hast passed from the 
perishable human existence over to the imperishable human 

existence.”^ This same section renders clear the idea that 
what we term “ best human existence” or 

heaven, is to be located in •>£>'?-", “the mental human 

existence”, which is In the earlier part of section 

52, it is stated of a person who destroyed tombs during his 
corporeal existence, that “ indeed for that man the two spirits do 
not stand fighting in his onward progress to the best human 
existence” which, as seen above, is characterised by Ahura in the 

latter part of the same section, as imperishable^ On the other 
hand, as opposed to we find mentioia made of 

1 Y, XXXV- 8, 8 ; Y- XXVIII. S (cf. in gen. dual); Vp. XI. 7 (cf. locative 

dual) ; V. XLI. 2; Y. LI. 9. ( = this existence -f another existence: a 

combination of two ■ V, XXXVIII. 3 j Yt. X. 93 in the dual with 

=two) ; Y. LVII. 2.0 in the dual). 

2 Y. XL. 2 ; Y. LVII. 25 ; Yt. XXII. 16 ; Yt. X. 93 ; Datastan Pursishn XL. It is 

necessary to draw a distinction between and In Y. XLIII. 3and 

Y. XXVIII. 2, the idea intended to be conveyed is not of a purely mental state but refers to 
the mental part of the corporeal frame. 

» Vd. XIX. 31; Yt. XXII. 16. 

♦ Cf. Yt. XXII. 16 where is identified with 
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^ In Vend. XVIII. 76, these two conditioris of human 

life are called .‘'the hanin existence 

.which is of the pious” and -ijfe.fifi)"" . “the 

human existence.which is of the wicked’',- and the latter is 

characterised in Vend. XIX. 47, as 
“ human existence of darkness.” 

We have thus seen the proper signtiticatiou o.^' the ward 
>«y}-“ with its different epithets. Its general signification is that 
of human existence or vitality.^ But this sense is extended 
further, and a new meaning, not inconsistent with the spirit of the 
word, is attached to it. 

In the A.vesta, the word >a'-“ conveys besides the notion of 
conscience as does the word which i« derived from the root 

“ to see”. These two words seem to represent the two functions 
of the conscience, namely, of perceiving, and of conceiving or forming 
conceptions from those perceptions. Consequently, in the Avesta, 
these words stand as synonyms/ 

We shall now see the use of the word > 0 *-" in this sense, in 
the Avesta. In Y. XXVI. 4 and Yt. XIII. 149, are enumerated 
the five spiritual parts in man, namely, (.conscience), (per¬ 
ception), 0 '}-“®^^^ (sensibility), ?-“»% (soul) and (spirit). 

That these parts are spiritual and survive after dcatli may be 
shown from the same sections, since these parts which are extolled 
therein are of the Poiryotkaeshas etc. who had fought for the 
sake of purity in the past.« This being the case, to interpret the 
word > 0 '-" in this context in the sense of life would be beside the 
mark, as life is but evanescent and ceases with the death 


1 Vd. Ill. 35; Vd. V. 62; for .{{V-0JO'-"!# see Y. LXXI. 16: 

Y. XLIY. 2 “ Home is the beginning of the best human existence. ’ 

* •<jO'-“ Y. XX.YI. 20- 

3 The English word *'animate ” which signifies vitality, derives its origin from the Lit. 
animare, “to fill with breath.” The word “a.?piration ” which finds its abode in con.scieuce is 
likewise derived from a root which means “to breathe”, namely, the Latin spiru. “to breathe.” 

* Cf. Vd. X. 18,19. 

* Cf. Y. XX VI. 5. -“llO*" j survives after death (Y. XXXI. 20; Yt. XXII. 9), and 
sodothelast three parts (Vd. XIII .jO, Vd. XIX 29; Yt. XXII. 1-2. etc; Yt.XIII 17). 
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of man. The word > 0 '-" is also employed in opposition to 
“ mind” ; and in such cases it is more appropriate to intei’pret >y-“ 
in the sense of coriscience than in that of “ life’’, as “ mind ” and 
“ life ” have no co-i'elation between them. In Yt. I. 2, we read the 
followirg ; 

Vi'hat of the entire corporeal human existence is most 
approaching the mind ; what of the entire corporeal human 
existeiirc is most clearing the conscience ?” In Y. LXIL 10, 
the ble^'ing of the fire contains among other benedictions the 
following : — .jujbYi .-“u> 

— “To thec ('hall increa'o) an active mind and to thee shall in¬ 
crease an act ive conscience " Then what follows, namely, -“y> 3 -“-!as^.««»S 
clears up the meaning- of >y 3 -" as “ conscience”. 
In rue senrenco, the word occurs for “ life ” and so 

there i-; no ncco'sity for another word to convey the same idea. 
Hence in the sense of •’life” would be c|uite redundant. The 

sentence therefore should be translatad as “ Thou shouldst live 
a life of joyous conscieuee.” In Yt. X. 137 the characteristics 
of a genuine Zoti are given as under : 

. • • . 

“ For whom a holy Zoti of pious conscience of the body of 
nilnthra, .. extols.’’ The o.iielatiag priest ought to be pious in 
his con<’:ien:Q as he has to preside at different ceremonies, and this 
is the correct iaterpretatiou o: the word >^5-" in this context. 

In Y. Xf. IS Yt. 1. 2 a id Khurshed Xiyaish § 4, occurs 
the following sentence : 

.juujjwjjj ..“ Q Ainesha 

Spentas 1 unto jmu I dedicate Yasna, Vahma, ... through mind.... 
through conscie-nce.” Here a dedication is made full heartily and 
not hiif-hearceJly. and that idea is borne out by >y3-". The same 
idea is also graphically expressed in the Avesta by the phrase : 

j-u A)-"; which 

means literally, “ From the conscientious heart towards the head 
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which cogitates over the choice.’’^ 

We shall no\y take up the first p-irt of the Ahunavar formula 
and see the force of the word The first line of this foVtunla 

runsthus : v The 

word -"Aj-xlj is an adjectival form form' choice '■ Taking >o'-“ 
in the sense, above indicated, of "conscience'’, the line may be 
translated as under : 

“ As conscience (isj approvable, so (becomes) Ratu on account 
of (his following'the laws of) Asha.” 

This interpretation paves the way for the proper understand 
ing of the terms >t“-“ and so constantly met with in the 
Avesta. and are two diomitaries in the reliLi'ion. Accord- 
ing to the first line of the Ahuna Vairya formula, translated above, 
the main idea is of “conscience” beng “ aoprovable ’ 

and of the likewise becoming so by following Asha-’. Zara- 
thushtra being of an “approvable conscience’' and having followed 
the laws of Asha is termed oe.y--, “ Ahu and 

Ratu of the animate existence”, in Farvardin Yasht section 91, 
and “Ratu of the corporeal animate 

existence” in section 41 of the same Yashtd Lastly, we sball 
refer to Y. XXIX. 6, which contains Ahuras reply to the 
queries of Greusli Urva. made in the first section. The reply runs 
thus ; "Xo 

one is known as an Ahu^ nor as a Ratu following the laws of 
Asha”. Ahura failed to find one worthy of l.)oing api)oiated an 
,ew^ and a of the material world. Zarathus})tr.a biter on 
attained to this diginified post. 

K. R. Ca.ma. 


1 Yt. X. 9, 51. 

^ The phrase •xjy'-ugj-u “ ht>b' liobiiess is 

commonplace. Here also the Ratu is designated as being of Ablui. 

* Cf.V p. II. A; Vp. X\"I. 3; Ahura Mazda is also reckoned as Ahu and Ratu par 
excellance in Y. XXVMI, 1 and as Ahu and Ratu of the spiritual evisten’c in Vp, I[, 4_ Cf, 
Yt, X. 92, 103 for Mithra and Y. LVU. 15 for Sraosha. 

♦ “ Of an approvable conscience’’, according to the Ahuiui I'airya iormuht. 
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H. Win elder said as pioneer in 1889 on page 128 ol his 
“ Researches into Old Oriental History” in the Essay on ‘'Median 
and Early Persian History”: ‘‘ ...Perhaps, by the way. the whole 
relationship of the Achsenienides and Cyrus, which Darius empha¬ 
sized so struiigly, existed more in tradition than in realitj'. If, 
however, the genealogical tree which Darius claimed (!) was really 
(!) the right one, then the affair is simple enough for us : Te’ispes 
{sic) was one of the Aryan conquerors, one of his sons became king 
in Anairan, while the other, the founder of the branch line, from 
which Darius sprang, founded for himself another small kingdom ; 
in case, that is, that such a kingdom had ever existed, for which, 
however, we find no proof in our explanation of the questionable 
place in the Behistun-inscription.” 

This is probably owing to the erroneous interpretation of the 
Second part of the early Persian duvitd-taranavi (Bag. I, 10) 
which is still incorrectly read, and which he interprets as “ for a 
long time”. This interpretation was in accordance with the 
opinion of those scholars in whom that deeper knowledge of the 
Indo-Germanic or Iranian languages was wanting, and who Avere 
piT/babl}- woll-veised only in the Semitic languages. 

Among others who took up these observations Ava.s P. Rost 
who in 1SJ7 published his "Researches into Early Oriental History 
— Communications of the Anterior Asiatic Society ” in the paper 
entitled: " The so-called kingdom of the Medes and the uprising 
of the Persians. ’ He enlarged the theory of H. Winckler, the 
student of Semitics, who has probably brought from his Assyrian 
annals, little belief in the credibility of the assertions of Iranian 
princes, and Iranians and Indo-Germans generally,— the theory of 
the non-relationship of Cyrus I. and Darius I., into a monstrous 
bogie of his own imagination. He thinks that Weissbach Avas pro¬ 
bably right in his opinion that the inscription of Murghab pro¬ 
bably originated with Cyrus the Younger, and conjectures among 
other things that: "The Avhole story of the pseudo-Smerdis is 
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simply an invention of Darius for the purpose of overthrowing the 
Bardija. and of placing himself in the foreground : to see in 
Barzia (1) a usurper from the people is but slightly probable.... ” 
(p. 107). And before this (p. 106) he saj^s •' ... . This supposi¬ 
tion (that the genealogical tree claimed by Darius.had nothing 

to do with Cyrus’ genealogical tree), I consider to be the most 

probable.'! his tiling looks very artihcial. The royal historians 

of Persia had probably thought it necessary afterwards to deepen 
the halo surrounding the person of their king by connecting him 
with the great emperor... . Such an artificial combination of 
genealoo-ical trees is nothing uncommon in the Orient... .” Then 
P. Rost writes : " ... The Persians have been, for ages, masters in 
lying (in spite of Herodotus) ’, and in so doing attributes the lie to 
a good witness,—and very clever inventors ot fairy tale.s....” In 

addition to this, he proceeds (p. 105; : ".Darius’s inventions 

(!) are probably not limited to the artificial genealogical tree and 
the fable of the pseudo-Smerdis... . Darius is not very careful 
about the truthfulness of his statements....” 

In Helmot’s *'General History' III, 1901, Early Western 
Asia,” H. Winckler expresses himself even more plainly, now very 
likely misle.l by Rost. He says : '■‘It seems that the Achserae- 
nian tradition, and with it, that of Herodotus, which depends on 
it, lied consciously, when they termed Cyrus an Achicmenide. 
The motive for such an invention is clear: Cyrus and Cambyses 
were considered lawful kings of Persia. Darius gives the genea¬ 
logy referred to in liLs great Behistun incription.Cyrus names 

this Teispis (!) as his ancestor also in the inscription composed in 
Babylon, shortly after his conquest of that place. In this he 
gives his ancestors as Cambyses and Te'ispis, but not Achtemenes. 
There probably existed no relationship between the two families ; 
it was simply invented by the royal historian to establish Darius 
as the Uuvful descendant of Cambyses. Monuments erected later 
(Cyrus’s grave in ^lurghab !) witli the inscription ‘ I am the king 
Cyrus, the Acluemenide,’ lia<l probably the same purpose. Cyrus 
probably knew nothing about his ancestor Achfemenes.” Winckler 
says again (p. 138) : " We have already made up our minds that 

Darius was not related to Cyrus and his house, i. e., that the 
former was not an Achaimenian (cf. p. 106). The reason Avhy he 
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and the legends told in his name, nevertheless maintain this is 
clear : he wishes to be considered the lawful heir of the old royal 
house ; this is not to be wondered at, when one remembers how 

Cyrus was really the creator of tlie great Persian Kingdom. 

The upstart (1) Darius, however, in addition to the support given 
him by the nobility, who were bound to him through his prosperity, 
needed a tradition which Avould win fur him the veneration of the 
common people. What David had been to the Israelitic legends, 
Cyrus had to be to the Persian ; and as the first effort towards 
the re-establishment of Judah after the exile could not do without 
a descendant of David’s lineage, so a ruler of the Persian kingdom 
had the right to ground his claim in Cyrus, whose house was 
considered to be the bearer of dominion in the new world king¬ 
dom...” 

No student of Semitics could; in my opinion, speak in this 
way, except one who can find no trace of honesty and fidelity in 
the people whose languages and literatures he is studying Persia 
of to-day, with its motley and confused population, has no 
relationship with the early Iran It has taken cn much that is 
Semitic, has been since 400 A, D. almost wholly Aramaean, and 
it could indeed be said to be Judaised. And the Persians of 
the present day are treated by one scholar, as also by others 
who blindly follow him and are thus misled, as the same as the 
early Iranians. But between the early Persians and the Persians 
of to-day — tlie early Persians and the Semites — tliere is all the 
difference in the world —“ distance as great as between heaven and 
earth.” I have dealt with this question in my article in “ Neue 
Preuss” of 12th August 1908. 

Winckler makes many other insinuations about the Iranians 
in Helmet’s “ General History” (Vol III, p. 140) : “ The name 
Wischt4spa (of the protector of the Zarathushtra Spitama) is scarce¬ 
ly by chance the same as that of Darius’ father ; this is probably 
here but the expression of the splendour and importance of the 
Persian kingdom to the Far East, when the people there came to 
know the origin of the Avesta, to let the fatlier of tlie head of the 
Persian dynasty rule. ”—These last words show plainly that Winek- 
ler considers the Iranians liars, and that he takes them to have 
consciously published untruths. By what means does this student 
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of history, otherwise so excellent, arrive at the conclusion that 
the ealy Iranians were given to lying ? He does not even believe 
in the racial Jilterence, and will hear nothing of Indogermans etc- 
It would appear as though he had never troubled himself about 
anything apart from Semitic languages and history. He need 
not do it. But we expect that, in that case, he and other 
Semitic scholars are not entitled to pronounce an opinion about 
Indogermans and Aryans. Winckler is also fundamentally mis¬ 
taken in reference to the Persian Cuneiform characters {Vide 
Helmot's History, Vol III. p. 154) : " The Persian Cuneiform 
characters sat'S he, " are for once I’eally invented in obedience to 
a royal mandate, in order to enable the inscrintions of the old 
kings to be transcribed in that language also. The Persian 
Cuneiform characters, which were clearly introduced first by 
Darius, in older to give expression to his national policy, in oppo¬ 
sition to that of a Cyrins or Cambyses, has had no history, and has 
fulfilled no mission of culture.” 

Winchler h’s thus shown himself incanable of passing a 
judgment on the subject of Iranian history. It is a pity that 
calumniations of the character I have pointed out — not to speak 
of serious m;'-takes - are to be found in text-books destined for 
wide circulation. Researcli of this kind means an undermining of 
our national feeling, of the Germanic consciousness Avhich is 
equal -worth Avith the Iranian. I .should like to point out from tho 
Bagisttln inscription the utter ahsnrdity of these mistaken notions 
and insinuations. I do not Avish to discus^ at o-reater length the 
“ Avay in Avhich Andreas AA'as sold. ’’ iCf. Andreas’ lecture at the 
Hamburg Congress of Orientalists, 1902, transactions published 
1904, p. 93) or Hommel’s connection Avith Winckler and Rost. 
(Cf. Hommel's ” Out hues of the History and Geography of the 
Orient”, 1904. S. 197. where Hommel speaks of a “small 
falsification. ”) 

In Bag. I. 4, Darajavusch says ; “ .My father (is) Wich.s- 

taspa, the father of W. Ms) ArschS.ma, the father of A. (is) Arija- 

ramna, the father of A. M^) Tschischpisch .. '' and (I. 9.) “ . 

Eight of my family, Avho Avere formerly kings ; / am the nin‘th we 
are nine two-foid kings.” The form “Telspis” found in Herodotus, 
must be entirely done away Avith. .\ecording to the inscriptions the 
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name is Tschischpisch or Schischpisch. The Greek Teispes may 
probably have stood for Tsispes fCf. se.^pis), that is with ie instead 
of with a simpler, as in Aspathines — Aspachina: Skysai—skutseha: 
skolos etc. (Cf. Orient. Lit-—Ztg. 1908; -July No. ", p. 319 in the 
article entitled “The names of the kings of Anchan” by G. Hiising; 
Philologus, 1907, If.; “ Iranisches" by A. H.-K., at pp. 176, 178, 
180 — skysai] Philol. Novitates, 1907,11. s. 65: “ Sakisches’’ : 
sakcii, skysdi by A. H.-K; Orient. Lit. — Ztg. 1906, August, 
Sp. 440 ; “ Persian Proper Names’' by A. H.-K.l 

Geldner translates in “ The culture of the Present'", 190, under 

‘‘The Oriental Literatures," I, 7, s. 219 : “. The father of 

Ariy&rSmna (was) Caishpi Is/c)--- I am the ninth; in 2 lines w'e are 
kings...” and omits the 9 after navama, ‘‘ the ninth”. The early 
Persian word which I have rendered as twofold” was formerly 
read duvitdtaranam or duvitdtarnam and tianslated as “ since past 
ages ” or “ following after one another for a long time”. (Cf. Foy, 
Z. D. M. G. ; Bartholomae in “ Early Persian Dictionary Justi 
in “ Outlines of the Iranian Philology” IL, and “History of Iran”, 
p- 417, note. Among other things, however, Justi correctly keeps 
the two branches of Tschischpisch Chishpi.sh. (Cf. Index p. 416). 
But the word is to be read, according to the King-Thompson 
edition of “The Sculptures and the Inscription of Darius the Great 
on the Rock-of Behistun in Persia ” 'vLoiubm, 1907), at pp. 3, 86, 
94 and 95, as duvitd'parnam, “in two line.s '. Weissbach tried to 
explain the word in the Z. D. M. G., 1907, II. p. 725 by 

the early Indian parna. “ wing, row ”. xAnd I on 9th October 
1907 in the Neue Pruss. (Krewz-)Ztg., connected the parnam 
with the Lat. plenus^ and Gr. (a-;, (di ) pious, Ger. fidl ■+■ 
fnlna, and thus recognised the word folded- I have always, unlike 
other investigators, clung to the idea of two in duritd and have 
never thought it possible for the word to mean “ long ” or “ old ”. 
In April 1905, when the King-Thompson edition was yet unknown 
to me, I interpreted the word dai'itdtarnam as twofold in the 
Philologus, II. p. 189, and I have never been able fully to 
believe in a tarnam. In Philologus. 1907. II. pp. 188-189, I 
compared the “ two lines” of the Achcemenidce with the expression 
from the Avesta Naotairja, i.e., descendants of Naotara, “the 
younger” (Cf. Gr. neoteros: nautara), as Ariaramna, the second son 
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of Tschiselipiscli was called. And it will be readily admitted that 
if the Wischtaspa-Daraja’wauscli line was called “the younger’', 
there must have been “ two lines”. I did not think it necessaiy 
to say in so many words what to me was perfectly clear, namely, 
that with “ in 2 roAvs ” and “younger line ” it AA’as ahA'aj’s plain 
that Cyrus and Cambyses Avere the elder line of the Achiumenidm. 

In Philol. Novitates ; III-IY., 1907, pp. 101-102, and 108, 
I repeated my rendering of duviidparnam as ‘’twofold”. (Cf, 
Neue Preuss. (kreuz-)ztg., May 24, 1908, No. 243 under 
“ Iranisches” by A. H.-K. ; and “ Zeitfragen” July 12, 1908, 
No. 28, in “ The importance of the Medes and Persians in the 
history of the AA’Orld”.) Herodotus is perfectly correct in his 
assertion about the relationship betAA'eeu Harius and Cvrus- 
Cambyses, and Winckler and his adherents are equally mistaken, 
Tolman in “ The Behistan inscription of king Darius” (1908, 
Leipzig, HarrasoAvitz) renders duvitaparanam (Avhich he gives 
instead of -parnam) as “ long aforetime”, mixing up duvitd Avith 
du-rct, “long”. This does not injure my rendering “ in two roAvs’’, 
“ twofold”. I hope, hoAvever, too great a Aveight ought not to be 
attached to the judgments of Tolman and other non-Iranists in 
their explanation of Iranian AA'ords (Cf. Weissbach-Bang : “The 
Early Persian Cuneiform-Inscriptions”, 1908 : “Assyriolog. Lil.- 
rary’’, X, 2, pp. XI and XIV.) 

I haA'e already mentioned Hiising’s paper on “ The Names 
of the kings of Antschan” (Orient. Lit.-ztg. 1908, July Ar. p. 
318 et seq.), Avhere he expresses a doubt as to the names Clu'.-'p/sand 
kambujija being Iranian. Chispis Avould be the Persian chiki-pisja, 
and holds the same relation to the Median chitra as misa to Mitra 
chschasa to chstra etc., and Kcnnhujija could comprise in it the 
name of the Iranian people Kambuja, as Sogdianos, Sugda etc. 
Compare, Marquart’s “ Researches into the History of Iran”, 
1905, II., p. 137, note ; Spiegel, “ Iranian Archamlogy ” p. 442 : 
“ The original Aryan form (of the name of rivers etc.) must have 
read Kambuja, and the proper name Kambujija can scarcely have 
meant anything else than ‘ he Avho descended from Kamboja’ 
Windischmann, “ Treatise on the Science of the Orient” (1859) 
p. 79, note, says ; “ The identity of the names Kamboja and 
Cambyses proves that their language Avas related to the Early 
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Persian and Bactriau.'' Compare aho E Kulin in “ Avesta, 
Palilavi and Ancient Persian Studies”, (1904). Kamboja is the 
name of a river v/hich is so often usal : kamboja : camb, ‘‘ the 

crooked”.—H'ising', however, retains the relationship of Arija- 
ramna, Arseliama, ^Vi,sc!lt^lspa and C'yrus-Cambyses (Sp 321, 322); 
and he is to be roeommended, althougli he will be found difficult 
to understond. 

I ask Husing how the name of a prince (Kambujija) could 
have had reference to a bodily ailment. What does Hiising mean 
bv this ? Of what root-word was he thinking ? The name of a 
colour Icnmhoin which has something of the idea of kapota (dark- 
blue-giey). and which could be related to this word, . . . (Hiising, 
column 32l) could not be the root of Kambujija. either apart 
from a form I'amhojn imstead of iWipola (0.steranisch. Kapocha, which 
might be possible ; compare ; spinta ; sipech, sipej ; Lehman- 
Haupt's Klio” 1908, III-IV, p 493 which contains an article 
“Darias and the Genealogical Table of the Acli emenides”, which I 
have discussed in the Neue Preuss.) Kreuz-ztg. of Aug. 11, 
1903, Beilage zu Xr. 373, as mentioned above, is also to be consi¬ 
dered — even though it was occasioned by my articles on the early 
Iranians,— and discusses only the old well-known material of 
mine and others, the meaning of daoitaparnani and Naotairja. 
The oplni<)n or the foct that Darius’ statements are to be taken 
earnestly is advocated not only by Hiising and Lehmann-Haupt, 
but also by Prasliek and Marcpiart, and by both in very eloquent 
words. From Harquart we shall quote here only‘’Researches into 
the History of Iran”, 1905, H. p. 194, note) : “It must be per¬ 
fectly clear to every unbiassed person in the face of the facts 
(the derivation of the early Persian Cuneiform character writing 
from the Medes, which is older than Darius) how very ridi¬ 
culous those persons have made themselves, who believed that 
they must disentitle Cyrus and his kin of Persian nationality...” 
Further at p. 19G : ...“ A produce so frivolous, or better still, so 
vicious, could only then be understood and believed, if this king, 
who e.vhorted his subjects to honesty in worthy and earnest 
words, and who is comscious of having conquered over lies, insur¬ 
rection, and violence, and of having restored the kingdom founded 
by his forefathers to righteousness through Ahura Mazda’s help 
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and through a mighty struggle : if’ this king had been himself 
nothing better than a vile hypocrite and liar, as A inckler and 
his consorts would like to make us believe.” And Maniu-xrt 
says further on p. 197, where he first mentions that Darius 1. 
had duplicates ol the liagistan inscription made and erected in t' e 
principal cities of the provinces which had rebelled as a con¬ 
stant warning. “...But in Pars tlie people certainly liad the 
dates of the uprisings in these provinces still in mind, and Darius 
Avould scarcely have wanted to run the danger of being caught 
as a liar by his own countrymen. In closing, it is to be noticed 
that it is quite another thing, when the king of Asia announces 
to his people his victory over the upstart who had arisou against 
him, in the languages of the three most important kingdoms 
of his domain — at a place much more easily seen on the groat 
military thoroughfare — than when an Armenian monk, translat¬ 
ing Greek works into Armenian, translates and changes tlie names 
of the months of the stationary Roman or Macedonian-Roman 
calendar into those of the Armenian changeable year. This will, 
I hope, be enough to establish the conviction that the inscription 
of Darius in all three languages is to be, and must be taken 
seriously by all those persons to whom the inve.stigafcion of the 
truth is important, and who are not trying to out-trump each 
other with daring, would-be sagacious conjectures, and have 
themselves talked about, or demanded unconditional belief in 
their own hypotheses as though they were a new gospel,” 

Marquart is right in feeling and speaking thus against the fan¬ 
tasies of Winckler, Rost and Andreas; and Pra.shek''s opinion prac¬ 
tically coincides with his. Prashek says in his “ History of the 
Medes and Persians” 0‘Handbooks of early History” I, 1916, 
Gotha pp. 264-265): “. . When one con.siders that a Hokataois, 
Charan or Dionysius wore living at the time of Darius's ascension 
of the throne, and that the great Bchistun inscription was written 
during the first period of its originator while the direct impres¬ 
sion of the events was still fresh, and at the very lat .est in the 
eleventh year after the death of Cambyses, it will not do to assume 
that a condition of facts, alleged to be the correct one, was com¬ 
pletely hidden from the contemporaries ; and that an inscription 
placed in the heart of the kingdom on the much frequented high- 
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wuy of war and commerce which connected two royal residences, 
was meant to radically remodel the true state of affairs in 
the minds of the people, and to replace it by a trumped up 
official description, and to give all the inhabitants of the King¬ 
dom the conviction that Darius, who liad done away with the 
lawful heir of the founder of the kingdom ( Bardija-gomata ? 
^v inckler, Rost), was from now on to be looked upon as the legiti¬ 
mate successor of Cj'rus.” 

Meyer in his “ History of Antiquity” (I, 1884, p. 607, “Grave¬ 
stone of Cyrus at ^lurgab-PasargadDe’) on p. 613 says: “.Even 

the nearest heir to the throne (after Cambyses) Vishtaspa, a 
grandson of Tehspes, seems not to have dared to lay claim to his 
inheritance'’ and recognises thereby that the relationship really 
existed ; he believes too the Persian and Grecian annals ; but is 
it not to be feared that the new edition will prove the absurdity 
of Winckler and Rost. E. Herzfeld has an excellent work in the 
‘•Klio’’ (1908, I) which, however, only proves the absurdity of 
several of the invesfigutor.s’ theories and brings but little new 
material — since I with Hi'ising, Marquart and others have never 
doubted that the grave of Cyrus in Pasargadte belonged to the 
Great king Cyrus, and that Darius was not the originator of the 
Cuneiform character.^. (Cf. Philol. Novitates, 1907, I., pp. 7-8 : 
“ Pasargadn.' and Persepulis by A. H.-K.) Herzfeld says on 
page 60 :—According to Weissbach’s idea, Parysatis has 
raised this monument to her favourite fallen son, Cyrus the 
\oungdr; this is therefore of no account.’’ Further on page 
65 :—’‘fLat relief of Pasargadio is therefore older than the 
art of Persepolis and on page 68 :— “ The quick decay 

of the Cuneiform character-writing after Darius points towards 
its having been superseded by alphabetical writing, as E. Meyer 
has shown. Against the Cuneiform character-writing having 
been invented by Darius, Marquart (‘Tfe.searches,” 1905, II. p. 
193) sets up the most important philological, epigraphical, 
and liistorical objections. Hi'ising (O. L. Z. 1900, col. 401) has 
also shown that the Persians must have taken the Cuneiform 
characters from the Medes...’’ 

I took sides with Iliisiug relative to the origin of the Cunei- 
form characters (in Philol. Novitates I, in 1907 “ Pasargad® and 
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PersepoJis,” p. 8\ On reading Herzfeld’s paper one would probably 
be inclined at first to'believe that the Persian Cuneiform charac¬ 
ters are older than Darius, tliat the tomb of Cyrus in Pasargadse 
belonged to C 3 ’rus II. the Great, father of the famous Cambyses, 
and tliat Darius, as one of the AchaoinenidiTe, had put to death an 
usurper, Goraata, the real Pseudo Bardija, and not that he himself, 
as usurper, had put the lawful heir, Bardija, to death, as Winckler 
and people of hi.s opinion would have it. 

E. Me^’er savs, by the wav. in his “ History of Antiquity ”, 
(III, 1901. p. 38) ; ‘h..Kiug Darius in his epitaph exhorts the peo¬ 
ple not to place themselves in opposition to Ahura Mazda’s com¬ 
mands, not to leave the straight way. not to be unjust ; he impres¬ 
ses on his successors to keep themselves away from lying, and to 
punish the liar heavily if they wished to keep their kingdom 
unimpaired (Bag. IV'') ..." Then at page 39:—”But he had not 
shunned fraud in th.e murder of the Magus and the conquest of 
Babylon according to tradition, and a sophism of his in vindication 
of lying in cases of dire necessity is even handed down (Herodotus, 
III. 7-). Not seldom does the Persian history like that of 
Sparta and Rome offer the spectacle of a distinguished man’s 
seemingly keeping his word, but really committing the most 
desjDicable breach of promise ...” 

It is not necessary to examine here to what extent certain 
politicalK^ wise and necessary measures, and rules of conduct were 
changed and coloured, and given a slightly different meaning to by 
the Grecians or representatives of other races. Reports prepared 
by others and tinged b}' their national consciousness often contain 
untruths ; and as we have statements about ethics etc., in Iranian 
documents wo do not need to place our confidence entirely in the 
foreign Grecian sources. 

Forcibly and in a like connection, says, for example, L. P. 
Lehmann Haupt in the Klio ‘'(1908 III-IV, on p. 493 in “Darius 
and the Achiemeiiian Genealogical table”) “ In determining the 
eight ancestors who, according to Darius’s words on the entrance 
t> the Behistun inscription, were kings before him, the same 
mistake is alwa 3 ’S made, that suppositions are always taken into 
consideration, which are directl}' opposed to the rejeresentations of 
Da rius; while surel}? the only right way can be to endeavour first to 
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restore the genealogical tree as Darius presented it, and then to try 
to see how the items which differ from it are to be explained or to 
be credited.” 

After reading passages like Bag. I, o0-3l : “ Kainbyses 

had there Bardija (hinerdis), from the same mother and the same 
father killed”, and before that, fBag. I, 28) : “ Kambyses, the 

son of Kyros, of our family_” Further, (Bag. IV, 44-45) “I 

call Ahura Mazda to be a witness, so true is this...”. 'Big. IV, 
47-48) : “ It has not been written down for this purpose (what 
I have done besides), so that not anyone who may read this 
inscription later, may consider it too much, what has been done 
through me, not believe it of me, consider it untrue...” (Bag. 

G3-64) : “ Ahura Mazda.has helped me because I was neither 

an unjust man nor a liar, nor an evil-doer, neither I nor my 
family ; I lived according to the law ; neither to a poor man (hire¬ 
ling) nor to a master (freeman) did I do violence...” To doubt 
these words at all, not to believe the.se majestic, honest, warning 
words of the great king without any further proof means to be 
devoid of every sensibility and feeling for Aryan and Indogermanic 
culture, gives evidence of animosity and envy, and would lead to 
the conclusion that the Aryans and Germanic peoples, the Indu- 
getinans as a whole, had reduced the rest of the world and its cul¬ 
ture to ashes. 

If then, as is granted, the Cuneiform writing and much else 
that is Persian originated with the Medes (Cf. Philol. Novi- 
tates, 1907, I, p. 8, opposed to Weissbach, from A. H -K., etc.) 
why do we not excavate on the ruins of early Iran, so as to obtain 
possession at last of the inscriptions of the early Iranian kings 
and Great kings ? 

We surely could and should have inscriptions from an Asehtu- 
wega and a Chwachscha (h)ra from Chschat(a rita (Kashtarita), 
the two Kurush’s, the two Kambujija’s, and other iminces of Iran. 

Then we could, partly at least, prove and verify the Indoger¬ 
manic Archselogy with documents older than the early Indian ones. 
Then at last Iran would be granted her full valuation : where she 
is now so unjustly forced to take her place backwards from early 
India, which surely has and must have had much less that is ori¬ 
ginal than has Iran. Early India is still, however, the first to be 
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coii,-=ulieJ un questions of cornpii: itivo pliiiolog’y, the early 
Aryan religion, and so forth ; anil this has led students in many 
cases to very false conclusions. Only the tinding of new earl_y 
Iranian documents, which are awaitiim- their resurrection and utili- 
ty by the tliousand; will bring to light the many mistakes in our 
consideration of comparative philology, which is still not quite per¬ 
fect (Cf. Neue Preuss. Kreuz-Ztg., August 20th 1908, Supple¬ 
ment to Nr. 339, article entitled Indogermxnisches by A H.-K. 
Concerning the myth of the ijolleii nfs, " Neuo Pr. Kreuz-Ztg. 
October 8, 1908, Nr. 473 and Indogermanisches,” Neue Pr. 
Kr.-Z"g., 23. October 1908, Nr. 507, A.H.-K.) 

The Aryans of India wanlere l through Iran, and through 
them (l) the Elamitic culture, v.diieh is older than the Eranian, 
(2) the Iranian culture of the ti.ne of the xVc'.iBmenidae an 1 (3) the 
culture of the middle Persians, all had their etlect on India. On 
this account a great deal of the early Indian culture is to be 
e-Kplained by the Iranian culture. 

In conclusion I should like to refer once more to Justi’s intro¬ 
duction to the “History of Iran” (Outlines of the Iranian Philology 
II, p. 393 if.):—Ju.st as ungrounded as the reproach of cowar¬ 
dice is that of falsehood.Through many witnesses above 

reproach it has been satisfactorily ascertained that the handshake 

was the safest security among the old Persians. The same thing 

is true of the Parthians, and it is well enough known of tlie pre¬ 
sent day Parsess that their hatidshake to a businessman has the 
security of an oath.” 

Regarding the trustworthiness of the Parsee tradition, which 
Ed. Meyer in "Journal of Comparative Philology”, 1908, I, p. 1 if. 
is trying to pulldown, Cf. Oideiit. Lit.-Ztg. 1908, Aug. Nr. 
Col. 357 if. in “ Also a sign of the times”, Col. 379, 399-400; 
Orient. Lit.-Ztg 1908, Sept. Col. 444 under ‘‘ Rectification.” In 
addition to this Justi gives (in Outline of the Iranian Philology, 
II, p. 398 ) fro:uB.VV. Leist, “Altarisches Jus civile,” I, Jena 
1892, p. 56 :—‘"Written down in the teachings of Zarathustra in 
the commandment about purity as in those about truth is a beauti¬ 
ful direction towards a deeper examination of moral problems, 
which is essentially wanting in the Brahman religion in India, with 
all its mass of purifications through fasting and other practices”. 
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From the words of Count de Gobineau Justi (juotes:—‘‘The 
God of the Bible is surely great and sublime : but His people, 
compared \vith those people whom one hears here instructing (the 
Iranians in the Vendidad III. 2, 6-10; III. 25-27. etc. ) are Yerj- 
low j and one understands the special earnestness and the kind of 
wonder, with which Herodotus talked about old. and even at tlie 
time he lived, almost dead Persians who held bravery and 
truthfulness high above everything else. Even the Grecians of old 
never accustomed us to such a Language"'.—Count de Gobineau by 
Justi. 

Note.-—Concerning Vifthtaspa’s kingship which E. F. Lehmann-Ilaupt denies 
in the Klio 1908, III-IV, pp 493 et sc-i/. in “ Darius and the *\c]i:i'mcnidian Genea¬ 
logical-tree”, Cf. Ed. Meyer, “History of Antiquity ” I: ‘- But Ai-ha-menes is not 
king therefore Vishtaspa must be king- Further G. Husing, Orient, Lit.-Ztg. 1908, 
July nr. col. 318, in “The names of the Kings of Auchan", p. 321: “ There is, 
ho-wever, no reason for considering (1) Hachainanish as unhistorical; (2 him as 
king; (3) Ariaramna, Arshania, and Vishtaspa not as kings; (4) and the last-named 
not as descendants of Hachamanish ” (p. 322) “ The text mentions 8 kings, not S 
great-kings. It -was supertluous acumen wliich made him ( Darius) a lying iinum- 
tor of a few more great-kings as ancestors or contended with the great Cyrus about 
his descent from Hachamanish.”— Concerning Vishtaspa as king, compare further 
“Philologus”. 1907, II; “ Iranica” by A. H.-K., pp. 188, 189. For the dates of the 
lifetime of Zohrawastra (Zarathushtra) Spitama, who lived under Vishtaspa, 
compare p. l88; Zohra-vvastra is title, not name; cf. Avesta VastrO-fshuyfis 
Astrapsychos pp. 181-18-2; further Orient- Lit.-Ztg. 190b Aug. nr. col. 439 
“Persian Proper-names” by A- H.-K.; Nov- nr, col. 60-5 "Nachtrage”; Neue 
Preuss. Kreuz-Ztg. 9 Oct. 1907, Nr. 47-3, “Iranischcs"; 24. May 1008, Nr. 243 
(supplement) "Altpersisches,” as well as “Zeitfragen" July 12, 1908. Nr. 28 
“The importance of the Medes and the Pei-sians in the History of the World” by 
A. H.-K- 


A. Hoffmann-Kutsciike. 



THE REVAYETS ON “ FIRE”. 


Among the products of nature, fire, water, vegetation and the 
earth are held with sanctity in the Zoroastrian religion, and in 
Zoroastrian works we find numerous passages giving injunctions 
agMinst defiling these objects. Especially in the Vendidiid, we 
find in great detail ordinances lor iniintaining water, earth and 
vegetation in a purestate with a statement of the disadvantages and 
the sins accruing from a disregard of those injunctions. As these 
objects are held sacred, restrictions are imposed against bringing 
them into c »:itact with dead or putrid matter in any way. As 
regards fire, we find various writings in all parts of the A vesta 
pointing out its groit iiiilil.y in the world’s commerce. Great 
factories, mills and railways in lis[)ensabl 7 need fire, and even man 
depends for his life on the liiv in his body, TTence is the praise 
aiid the elevated (jlauo assigned to it in our holy books. Much has 
baeii written ()n the subject in the .A.vfjsta and Pahlavi books, but 
it Is Worth knowing what, our ancastors of three or four centuries 
ago thought on the snbjecl., and with this object I give here in 
dati-il tfoiii the Ren'tijet of Darab Gormazdiar the views regarding 
the utilitv of fife, its many virtues and properties, and the 
disadvantages of an improper use thereof. 

Fires have been difieretiliated and named from the several uses 
made of them, O.ie is tlie 'lere:ishvf(/i.;/h, the ever-burning fire in 
the vieinity ol the Creator Ahura Mazda. Vohu Frydna gives 
heat to human and animal life. Un-dzishta is the name of the fire 
which constitutes i,he heat in vegetable matter. Vdzishta is the fire 
of lightning. Spen/ihta, the fifth, is the fire generally used in the 
world'. The Revayet speaks in the following manner of fire. 

It h IS been enjoined in the religion that care should be taken 
of fire, and it should be kept apart from water. For there is a 
demon that dwells in fire, an 1 another in water. When these two 
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fall together they cause harm. Fire must not be exijosel to sun¬ 
shine, for that would be a sin. Fire s’u ,ubl not be toue'ied with 
the hand, or blown unon with the breath (jf our moutli. Putrid 
matter or the Xasu sliould b'- b'.-ni, -ru- >'.■ j't.loi it. ;!iid green wood 
should not be burnt on it, and in) Iviml ■)!'ofFeiisive snudling article 
should be placed on it. For tliii oi'iipO' nf oooking to nl, large 
utensils should be used, in or-!- r t ■ i)i' 'V'eir the')oiliae ind Inibbliiig 
water from overflowing from the eauldr > ; 1 hroopin^’' jn t > thr 

fire. After har’ing done witli lire cookiint. On- lire ougho to be re¬ 
moved to and depo'.ited in tlie Orc/v/i A'n.hO, (ii-use of lire,. Fire 
.should not be he|)t in InHises a Inuc th- .e i- a' iiunian li ibitati-ni, oi 
else damage would acciu-' T'l ii ih' -th -uor h.-- i-nlia-cnd lire lo 
the Arashuspeiid -Vrdibei,'-.h', ;n 1 .m- hj h. d Li u Ardiij'-hesht 
should not admit into he i o ■ 'h -mi n ■ '.vn ; can- -- inbirv 
to it. In ])lacing wood oii i , L". i- i ,• i - ;nu-.i o,_. -(^,, 1 ,;, i,, 

that no putrid nial!(,r. ) - ir L, ' loo liil m ittm :■ 

attached thereto. 'A Imso i,o i.- i,, ^ . hi .o ^ dh. g ;b or'c m- 

tion, commits a grave >in. ' l m I ,'.■!■ ! t . i ■ .s oit <>•: mt-giving 
article.? should be Iturnc on 'mo-, via , ■ i vh- ah /, T,ir','h au,i one 
Ashem vohh should he reciteii win . ni:n. ;ng 'dn.-m o . ihe liro,- 

Fire should not ix-- ex-aigo i--b; !-a- slioidd lie lUiincaiued 
ever brigdit amt burning, and guoic i-.! om,-i n,- taken to so., th it 
the fire in the liearth i.s not -vinguidi d. Ihi - nwistru-u .voman 
oug'ht to keep tliree paCos :t\ -.n’ t . n hi - nr , ,m I inu- ey ‘ ought 
not to rc.st on it.-^ Ji tlm iif._ ■>; hi .■ bouna is m li n;-li in.ai witheVo, 
all the fire.^ on the* sev. n r.-gions la r!i ■ ■ 'riii r.-joieo. ona it pr.o[)ei' 
care is not raaintai.j.xl, all tin- iir.rs i-n.',-i. .ml ihn* min responsibh- 
therefore is nualile to li ivc !.!< wi-,hes '.ritnh.d It the lire of the 

hearth is extinguisliod an I evn.i ii i im nlr- I //no/' of gvld are 

sent as an expiation to the /l/'is/:-A oog/), the sin is not therein’' 
atoned. 

It is enjoined in tlio religion tiiat m llie Amshh-'pend Ardilie- 
hesht has been cousignml tli.j so\ea I j i!.o' i..- '.o.i.and the Vi 
mighty God has directed him not to oihn.v lien'', n ^o any "lie troin 

whom he has not received, delect ition. Ih i,n:- aho been .ndained 

^ A t a s ]i ]''< i y A i ^ ]i aiPi \ ]■ <1 ■■ i ^ i t ; y' A in 

- T t' n d i d a d. I. 
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that tnerf will Le i, -^1 ^'i • 'ii iiiO'^e’i.v n. tue iiijuse wliert! tii'6 is 
not c-iivd i_)r. .ij .ailj i.-ikus liiiiii therein, and the house- 

hot.ler is not -'-'-o ot vi o/ oi u. , 1 iii- v.'ord-^ carry no wei.yht. 

! lie hnrni oi c.vLniciii'iii;; j c-rtnitoni-d lines is tJiis thut the 
force III the \ e-sf I hi If. ni! t !i,.. ii- ,n i-■ nfc'i yoes I > tlie demons 
;ind the slrsnytii of'id ' 7.i.'d-.iui r„'Lciie^ not unto the niioeis, and 
l y the increase i.. i.; ■ ■'ireiiolh oi J... deiiious, evil is inflicted in 
the World 

Precaution,' .nu-t ..w.iV' o. to'ce that dead matter 

dues not reach waiei •>., ;‘ire it o ■ l.'e:':. e.ijuiiied in the religion 

that the 'uul to. ; a . 'viii. -Le dead nialter on to fire or 
w.atei, i-e :n.ve,. iv.-.eue.i .1 loi It niei. said that by that 

leuoij .lies ill.,oe oi r ' i.s! msects breed most, and 

til. oj/jjie'sn .j,;ee- . ’ , o o.e.eases’ If a man takes 

e,.Le to k-ef) lam.! u-.tt.,! ■■ , ,'.,, 1 . and water, his .soul enjoys 

the happiness oi n-tt,,!, o.l. <1:.ur.i. 

T!>u [luni .iiini.'ir ot i_e ent ioalter to lire and water is 

t.his that the ;)erj>,jLi uor of ti;, oiience iieconie.s polluted on eartli; 
he Je unhapoy oi. c.t-.! n v\e.i ,i;i,l I'eols gieat cliastisement 

at the hands o( nemoiis 'rie '..crdor Ahuia Miizda directs 
the jirophet thus . ’■ Lm'orm my .vervains of tlie [iunishmeiits de¬ 
scribed in the ^ endiihid lor bringing dead maite'-r to lire and water, 
so that they may ai)'l.nin Irom limL sin, or else they will have to 
(.experience the heavy tortiue> of hell. ' 

Pii'e and tvalci kill ;,(.>m;ui. he Ciealor .Vhura .Mazda .said 
unto tiio oro[)Iiet Zai.-ithuslitia as is said in th(? AMndidild.'^ 
And Xo.siiirwau M,u'/.h;.o eomp ..-.ed veiscs in Por.-^ian in accor¬ 
dance witli the- spirit oi the- Avosi-m writings. The Creator 
Ahura IMa/d.-i sa;<l to Z:iiai.i!u-,htra . ’ i. laive created tire and 
water on earth, which smit(> no man; Init thcunlioly .-Vhriman lia.s 
created a demon, the ivor-t of all demons, who.se naiim is ‘ Asfhgo- 
wad uid wlio i,' .'Iso l\tio\\ n -d ir , which demon hriims 

sei'pi Ii’l. Ill Info I he hiMct. ol iin'll, .'Hid e.i;,! llielli llllii Water, 

iMil (ra.'. wli.il he I '! |o - te ih.it lliey m.iy die in water ami lose- 
thi iL lile m it hv ■III-.' me,HI... ii i. till-, demon that liilks <i man or 
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dinarily in water, and then it is pietended tliat the ni;in was drowned 
in the water. The same must be .said of tire. Thi.s wicked demon 
makes man mad and ties up his legs in .such a way that when a 
man falls on the fire, the icd burning lire consumes the man. 

0 Zarathushtra, know thi.s and inform mankind about it. that no 
barm can reach man from anytliing that I have cre.ated in the 
world, and that none of my creations cause pain to men ; but the 
demon ‘V^e-vatar’deceives men and smites them, and drives life 
out of their bod ies.’ 

A 

It is proper to consecrate A ta.sh-Beherajns at all places where 
men of the good religion reside. It is said in the religion 
that if there were not the support and t he strength ot Atash-Behe 
rams, not one man of the good religion could live in the world. 
Two Dasturs with the great should serve fire in them, and 

keep the Atash-Beher&m bright all night, and if keeping it 
bright at night they perform the Boe ceremony, a hundred thou¬ 
sand demons and drujas are destroyed by its power, and twice that 
number of sorcerers and parA meet with death. And if there are 
not the mean.s of consecrating Atash-Beher^ms at all places, Atash 
AdarSns should he consecrated- The fire of the Atash-Beheram 
must be taken great care of in every city. It should be specially 
made bright once in the night, and twice by day, and sweet¬ 
smelling scents placed thereon. Thieves and higlnvaymen are in 
great consternation through the power of Atash-Beherfims, and 
hence it behoves men to bring scents and fuel to the Atash-Behe- 
ram and to sup[ily food and vestments and other expenses to the 
server ot the Atash-Beheram- When at midnight the tire is 
resmscitated and sweet scent placed thereon, 99,999 demons perish 
by the force of it, and so many demons are the less for causing 
devastation in the world. At night Bue should be performed at 
the Atash-Beheram and sweet scents placed on the lire, and for 
1000 yards further from where the wind carries the sweet scent, 
1000 demon.s and drujas peri.sh, and twice that number of sorcerers 
and paris meet with death. Such i.s the greatness and efficacy of 
the Boe. 

It is a highly meritoriinis act to .spend money for the mainten¬ 
ance of the Atash-Beheram. Zaiathushtra Spitama asked Ahura 
Mazda thus: “Is it go'<1 to ,sj end money at home, or to give 
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it to a pious per.'-on, or to spoiid it- on aii ' f ash-i-ioluu'ain i' 
Then AJiura Ala/ula I'enlied; His i»>.tt,.n’ i>i .■.in'iid iiioui'N' •■dU;L' 
an Vtash-JdelieLi'im.’’ Jsweot '.oents oui;’liL to l>e piae-od on that hre, 
for reoMrdiiii^. ' tash-Behor<inis it is said in iho loliu-ioii (hat Vihcro- 
ever there are nioti of tlm o-ood niliuion pardiii'.’ iiie Kiisti, 
•Beheranis slimid hi eeisieritil : t i h-i ouo'lil to he 

in exisletioe wherever tiiere are men ol rim -ood religion oirdiii”' 
tJie Knsti. For ^ ia.s]i Heher inis .-ire wa1e||-h, ,.pofs, and e'u.ird the 
city a.eainsr jioril and calamity, and wai.i-!i o\(;r all. It in .-.ei'viny 
an tasli-Jdeheram, hy a. im.-itatt. the lire i,> extmeuisln'd. then 
the man who doiis it i m-ir-i/iri /a '.iimci. and must meat with 
hell, even if he has done, a, ium lie I m ,ritorioii- dei-ds. Hence 
proper care must be taken of the \ ta.sh-Hehei.im with lull walcdi- 
fulness. 

A Xiyaish oupht to he da.ily (lerfoiim'd in honour o|‘ the 
Atash Beheram. ft it i.s not possHde to do .so daily, it should he 
done at least ti\'u days in every monlit, on the d-iys ll.rma/d, 
Ardihehesht, Ndar, Sarosh and Belnji-tim. It i.- a dn(\- to perform 
the Xiyaish in honour of the \ tasl-.-lEdieram on tlnso d.i\s 

It is said in the religion tlrat when the prophet Zara I h u-h f ra 
brought his religion from the court of (Jod, he h n] hronyht down 
with him a va.se ot lire. [n one ha,ml he held lie' Zeiid-,\ \ esta , 
and in the other a v i,.,c !»( lire, a.nd (he n.inm <d llm fire wa- \dar'- 
B'.irzin-.Melmr. Tlmre wa.s sm,;ii t divine piopi.u'lv in ih it tire tlmt 
it needorl no fuel or a.nythiny el.s,' (o sustain il. Wilieint (uel. i* 
remained ever-burniiio-and hri'dit. Then the Jvihe built ,i o',,li(eii 
dome (ij'hn’jiij), and onthr'ined therein i In- .Xd.ir-H'ir/'n-\Iehe!. 
When the aectir^ed and iiumue .\r)’.-'p imule w.ir on It-ni ,ind 
def Uc ited Lohrasp and captured the l.md o| Him. im (vied wh il he 
could to e.vtinguish the lire Vdar-Biirzin- Meher. 1 mt he iva.s ijuite 
disappointed, and the fire, hv the force ol'ife own nature, di.s.ippoar- 
ed from there. There is a ul.-u.-e c.riled I'/<;///d,.yee/s wluiii. 

the tiro Vdar-Bur/nn-.'dedier went and lodged, and there it remains 
till this day. The p! mo is callral I ,-/i/ds^e/a. for this 

reason that the corpse and the JJiiUnnd of (fn'. mp is there. The 
corpse ot Kersasp ,uid Hunt of.H.im X.iriiu.m an ,i I-o there, and 
there is a vast forest of grass ther;. cunJ hem. tlo hre aFo tlwelhs 
in that forest. 
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Tlu; !iri. i? like u king. It ih the hjrd of Iran, 

aiid the >^U['.;)ort .t’ld |iroleCLi"!i id ilv li.-miin king.s. This hre i.s 
1)11 limit A^jiiiav.'ual. fhi' -kd ir (.fu.'ha.sn liad as.si.stud king 
Kaiklioi'i'u. when K-nkiiiMu ton': ih.j !Uzl Ihhenmn. The 
•■^Lory ip ihis lIi.;’: wii-.n king Kai-Kiius grew old, and no one 
dt sovereignc\ the \nz;-.d Saro.'^h inspired Clodrez in a 
drc ini saying • " The King has grown old, .^nd in the world 
aih'.ciion, fnnine, pi'-iguo and the ,su])eriority of Atnisiah are on 
tin inereasc. Ai! this will he banished oidy in case a .‘'im of Siii- 
valoli who is 1 . 1 : iaianian .soil, wid .-onie htie and mount the 
ihi'on-j of Iran rli.s name is .vaikho'fu, by wlio.se powers all the 
1 vil.' aiil van;:- ■ *iui. no oii can ieleh him here, except Ihy own 
aji, Ge" vln.i can bring bd.n. if i'e g c" there The story is a 
long Ilia:, At ia.st A..V went ':liere aleme, and waiulered about the 
Tuniniaii Soil for seven ye.\r.<, atal t;i,.i'ly brought Knikhosru away. 
Then Piran, tl.e mmi.'ler ui Afai.siah wmt in pursuit after them 
willt I,''00 inoui.ted -oldiei'. G.'-v. iiowevei. conlronted them, took 
the minl-Lci abv. .i.s hi- peismic;', and iiavitig pierced hi.s cars, he 
lied both his inaiiils. A o l.o.t he eimc iohi.s pathway by the sea 
Jiliiin viiich Is ! '.mou.^ among sea.s -hat .sea pointed out the way, 
and by ih.it way di..l '.•vaiklio.sra com.;, to Iran. Tlieii T.ls became 

Jeali'Us at iho i'.lei tli-at G^v an l Gb.lroz sitould Ciamu to the fore- 

Iront wijeii Kaikhosru came fi.i the throne. Ao Tus ; aid : “ I do 
not like tills ’irrangeiHc'il. t'rihor/,. .son ol Ivau.s, is lit lor sove- 
rLi"’ntv : then why siiould a grandson iill the throne: fVnd this 
hoy is tiio son >1' Alr.t.siah .s daugditcr; hence lie is unlit for the sove¬ 
reignly ol Irnii. ' IJiiai r'lis ilmro was a dispute between 

Godie;: •I'ld Tis. sii-l h.ilf tlu -i.rmy took the side of Tus, and 
h of :h J. 'jf bfo !; . a .\ii i the tw i ,oar(ie. met on a pilaiu to tight 

it out ) I rile :ii;'l.;i.-ui..ling th.d the [larty who by the grace of 

God v'.oi' in tile hitih, ■'ho'.ild take the .sovereigniy. Then Tus sent 
word lo Kiius : ■'W,’ luvc c niM to 'i’dit on r.’ni ; pnint, and T waid. 
to inform voii i ii o, many Iri'i'ii.oi, -.'.id ln’ i.on in ibe battle, and 
a new ealisi of srrd,. .^vp,! 1„. ,.;,.g'nd‘ m d .imonuil i air.sol vu.a, when an 
iininv like Atr'isiab i.s tiir; v adn ; u-. ' )n iieariiu; tlii.s, Kaus 

sumn 'i iwi tIlls p'.esene , Tu.- and G 'dt.;/-, .ind Eribiiirz and Kai- 
kli'.'iu. and in Ih'.; proscnco of tke king, a strong discussion took 
p!ai-e I etwn !■ ' ''s ara! f" (ii</. d hen king Kriu-gave the following 
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judgment;—” Ti my ev'.’', "'iijt ”■) me o yi i’ H.u i- • 


tiuotliei.' is a grinds ) i. [; [ dijiMtii mv s iveri'ignty im -, ilu- 

other will bj s ^rry. Tirn-e'ir; [ ducidr- thus L'inn'e is e ics esliu.i 

Dih-i-J^elini'iu, where mmy dsuois Wx ■ s we.-r'r.s Jw j'i. ■■...A.jiii 

ventures to-0 thither. The yi'-io-e is .'>• u..i r-r ij,ir 

one hiis been able to Vxiuqiiish the fortresc. lieue^ 1 sV y' ;.,s,hg;'^ 

the .sovereignty to that one of rliL tr o- who will c m.mim hx i ihr- 
tre.ss.’ Thle decisi.oii jilersed all. 'T in hus anil Fribiirz iiK.ieliOx! 
on with, a large army to .st unn Z' : ■-/■./;' . Riii whei; taev \ ci.t 

near it, the}' ex[)eri,_-j)cc‘d biirniiig va^iour- 0:1 .ill ;o-ar .of it. 

as if there was a lire tlieiv Ti.r -'irtlt "a 1 ^hu sl;v bee.ua. iwiia: 
For seven d.iy> tliev m- r .h : >0:.! tl 'hrt.eso jatar; ing 

the.tee, ch.'illetgc.l Kh!:];) ■ . m .rel‘ ilm 1'r'res . The-r. 

Kaikhosru and (=-'-\ .x'ai A1 h,'. s .ad a .rch .. 
tow.rds /t at/.'/; • oi. 'ni ■ >! (.. ■ ,va [ la- d-a'- so . 
the following w.i'd.s i if. -.r,;.!,! .'f.ii m . 

\vur,shij)j)(ji et Y i/.f' 1. .i.'ixi -i,: . .oa., in- a d'-m .ii,' .n. I a- 
must (juit this phiC"." Thi-- wii'i.ng in. ;i,\ d on to the i).jini. ol ,i 
lance, and instructed (l.-v to droj; tiie letter o.ii the gtiti.s th 
fortreS'S. A.s -oon as the letter wms read, thtie e.ime ftueli ■. noi.-e (.i 
thunder from the sky thu’' the wlioLj e.irtit sli )ok. ximi darkne.'.s iell 
on the earthx, Th.sn a dash o" g;.trv .bo-x-endel from the sk/ .and 
settled on tlii x;ais •.T h»aikh.osru'- horsi.e Thi- \va the fire 'hali.isp. 
Then the demo'us and sotoer. r- to.)k 'i-iglit ai the tlaia.h a.nd 
the glorious [he. .am! the gat. s of tin ■oiaro'-.s being . [)eued, ail tin 
denntns and s.jreerers va.d.obe.l tin. re Thii.s Iv.aikbosrn tool^ 

the ?;■/;{ Having mi-a-ie I ’‘h.,- hrire.ss wiin ih. 

lous aid of the lirer K.iikltosiu ii.tkml tlier- tor .• yeai. ao.i bail' 
there a golden dom.o. an i erithxi'on--di 1 hv .'.(lorg4/,j;]^.,^P ty, ,,, . 
jewelled throne, lien wlien Kh.ihiLosru . '.au.'.eil to ti o s ,\, .o iont\- 
of Iran, it was again witli th.= ;> irie.il.'im . ■ fi'-'t.mic!/ .d tbiv fxv. 


The fire Khordad is the .a 1 ol 
of all Dasturs ' his [ire dwells t.-i t 
tan. The Hiados ctl! it .i vjleano 
fire; it i' .ever-burning xvith )Ut fuel, 
ed ' dar Kli.lreh ...ml ^ d.ir Fr'tha. 
over agriculturists. By the grace 
for th 3 agr[ 01' t j r‘ - T 1' , i r.,* r si J 
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itid al-i'i k(i'>\vti as I'/shf'/'ijiihi Minn Kar'l'n, 

All tlie-^i' t.Iir.je iliv-s If - ImruiiiL!^ va[>)iU's. L’liey iie'- l hu fuel 

,.[■ i'liiiii’■ iriiiu siil)'<tani‘as. l'he\’ rerii liii evef-baniiii‘i Ath >n1 fuel 

or luiuiya'lii^ .sul>'t.aucc-. f'liyv 'uv not H^'Ctinguishe.l e\e!i by 
]) ‘urbig wai ji' om u> n. Just as vapours would arise troui other 
;ir;s w'l? L 'fh-t or fit i' o! leed upon them, .so would va])our.s rush 
foi'ili Iro n 'lusc,* hre- wImu water is p nired on them, and they only 
iiK.'i'oaSiJ in .s;)le.'idour when rain falls on them. Is is then that 
tho\- illumine must. 

A ipmstion wasa.ske 1 as to what was the enjoinmant for the 
case wher.‘ one e ) ike 1 Ids mjil or hrei I ()r llesh. or anything' else 
in a cauldron on fire on which a corpse or other dead matter had 
been burnt, 'fhe answer i.s that in case the dead matter was 
coiiijiletely Inirnt olf, and no hair or nail-paring or skin or matter 
was left on the ashes, then it one trodc on the .ashes or touched 
thorn, no harm would ho done tlmrohy. .ml it one cooke 1 his meal 
on that lire on which de id matter was burnt and partook of that 
meal, or if he [daced a cauldron and roasted meat thereon, it was 
allowable, and he did not get im[)uro liy such action. It is no sin 
to eat anytliing th.tt is c > >ke | un ^ucli fire But ev'U'y [urc.aution 
must be taken to seo fhaf in> iiuir or nail-paring or mafter oi any 
sort or any putrid dei.l >:nb!|.'ince has remained there. In such 
a case iio jiollution oonies to one who touches the fire. Bire has 
such a purity in i! th it i( purille.s ev'cryf.hing that i,s jilaced on it; 
hence no pollution (Mines j.u one who cooks his meals on it. If a 
corpse is Imrnt, on the lire, ,ind if thereafter one removes that fire 

after prope straining to f.liu It is highly meritorious. 

But if one knowingly c.ius('‘'‘ a corpsis to he Imrnt he becomes 

p(dluted and 'i deadly sinner lit lor hell, lor the .sin of hurning and 

causing de td m liter fij be burnt is tlie same. Besides it is consi¬ 
dered a meritorious act to remave the fire (af factories to the 
Atash-Giih, and if is speciiil!y meritoiions to remove the fire from 
the hict.'irie 1 id ji juple of an alien l.jith. 

At the time of e insecr iting anew Atash-Beheram, the fol¬ 
lowing si. .m ;i fir^; .ii'e c alloi. A in I put tocrether after diverse 
purificatory devicaes. In the Veiididud it is enjoined as a merit to 
remove sixteen kinds of liras to the Atash DAd-Gdh, and several of 
these kin is of fires 'ire knu.vn ta b - employed in the consecration of a 
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new Atash-Belieram. The fires sc. used are the corpse burnt tire, the 
dyer’s fire; the fire of public baths; that of potters ; that of brick¬ 
layers; that of coppersmiths; that ot alchemists; that of mints, 
that of blacksmiths ; that of armouries : that of taverns ; that of 
distilleries ; that of a military camp ; that of a shepherd : that of 
lightning; and that of the hoarti- of a Zoroastrian. Enjoin- 
ments are given in the eighth Fargard of the Vendidad to remove 
all such fires as give out noxious va{)ouis in the air by the burning 
in them of impure articles, to a proper [dace for fires, after per¬ 
forming diftarent ceremonies in regard to them. The respective 
merits for the act of such removals are also detailed therein. 

Regarding the way in which the fires are to be selected or 
purified before taking them to the Dur- '. Ueher v, c find this writing. 
The prophet Zarathushtra asked Ahum Mazda: "Tell me, O 
Ahura Mazda, what I ask thee. If men ct another religion burn 
a corpse, and the fiie after such lurtiitig lies exposed in soma place 
where one happens to see it b}^ day, how should the man take it 
without getting contaminated by the act'd’ 'rhercupon the Creator 
Ahura Mazda replied; “Listen, 0 holy Zarathushtra to my direc¬ 
tions. If a man of the good religion sees fire on which Darvands 
have burnt a corpse, and performs the piuper ceremony thereon, 
his nifiit will be as great as that of one who has treated 10,000 
fires V, i;h [(roper ceremony or has awakened 10,000 fires As 
reconpamse for this meritorious aetio'i I cause rcjoiciiig to his soul, 
and bestow heaven on him. The man who, seeing a corpse-burnt 
fire does not treat it with [^reper ceremony, and moves on to his 
work, h.'iving the fire wb.ere he found it, does what is equivalent 
to extinguishing 10,000 of m v fires. As retribution fur that sinful 
act, I ci 'issign his soul to th 3 demons and to Ahriman, for him 
to meet with torture at their hands. Xaw listen to my instruc¬ 
tions for the treatment of fire on which a corpi-se has been burnt. 
Inform all men in regard thereto. Let the man who treats the 
fire stand at a safe distance from the fire on which corpse has been 
burnt, and hold a long stick of fuel over it. When the stick 
begins to burn, let him remove it to the di.stance of a span, and 
allow it to burn out. \Vhen the dame thereof is extincruished and 

CT 

the fire is about to run cold, the man shoulu take another stick 
and light one end of it in this fire. W1 en this stick begins to 

O O 

73 
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bum and the other fire goes out, he should pliiee the iiow turning 
stick at the distance of two hands from the last, and he should 
continue a similar process until he makes use of nine sticks which, 
when they respectively begin to burn, are to be placed at the dis¬ 
tance of two hands from the fire from which they are lit- The fire 
on tho ninth stick is to be considered pure and to be rtriioved to 
a fireplace and the other fires are to be allowed to remain and run 
cold where first deposited. The merit of placing fuel and incense 
on the fire of the ninth stick after its removal to the proper place 
is as great as that of properly treating 10,000 of my fires. The 
merit of properly treating an individual fire is one ‘firmsif and 
hence the merit is 10,000 ‘firmans’. A thousand demons are anni¬ 
hilated by the act, and the merit of the act is as great as that of 
placing fuel and incense and thus continuing to keep 10,000 fires 
burning, and of performing 10,000 niydishes and prayers. The soul 
of the purifier gets rejoiced by all this act of merit. If one sees 
a corpse-burnt fire and moves on to his business leaving the same 
there, he commits a sin equal in greatness to the act of extinguish¬ 
ing 10,000 of my fires, and his soul will experience unlimited toil 
and pain at the hands of the demons and Ahriman. Such is the 
merit of disposing of this tire, and the sin of neglecting it. But 
in taking this fire, care must be taken to sift it nine times as 
directed and holding the paevand. The paevand consists in keeping 
connected with the fire by holding one end of the stick on the fire 
and the other in the hand. 

In another place it is written that during the process of 
sifting the corpse-burnt tire, cwo males should hold the 
paevand and recite the Sroah Bdj upto the word ashahe, and 
should hold an iron pan with bores in it on to the fire, the pan 
bearing on it some sawdust obtained from .sandalwood, and should 
take on it the fiame of the fire until the dust begins to burn, and 
then dispose of this new fire by placing it at a distance, as explained 
above. Then the pair of males should stand aside. Another pair 
should then take a pan with bores in it and similarly obtain a fire 
of saw-dust from the fire thus deposited by the first pair. In this 
way nine pairs should repeat the process, and finall 3 ^ the fire prepar¬ 
ed by the last pair may be taken to the proper place for fire. It 
some Darvand has burnt dead matter (nasd) on the fire, it is a duty 
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to sitt tlie lire as aforosaiii by this ninefold process, and th^ fir@ 
should then be taken to its proper place. Whoso does this, pe: 
lorms an act vojrthy of the same merit as that deserved by one wh ^ 
cleans 1 000 fires, and obtains 1000 ‘ firmans” of merit. The bur:i- 
ing of dry impurity on fire, whether in a jungle or in a desert placr- 
necessitates a similar ‘reatment f or the fire. Whoso sifts that fire 
•OS directed above is worthy of the same merit as one 'who enlivens 
500 fires, and Providence gives him a great re'vard. In the same 
way there is a proportionate merit in treating all the other 
namely those of potters and the rest, above detailed. All thestf 
injunctions have been given by God himself, and no one should 
cast any .suspichon thereon. It has been enjoined by the Creator 
Ahura Mazda that if the fire of the hearth of the Zoroastrian is nor 
sifted in manner aforesaid, a drmom' sin attaches to the Zoroastrian 
every time he places a cauldron on the fire tor cooking his meals 
If once every year, the household fire is not sifted and food con- 
rinues to be cooked thereon then certainly the “/irmdnl” si i 
attaches to the party in default. 

The burning of green or wet wood on fire is equivalent to tiio 
pouring of water thereon. It is a great sin to place wood in thur. 
manner. CR'eaf care must also be taken to preserve all or any fire-*, 
and if any fire is found hfing anywhere uaeare.l for, it must be at 
once taken to its proper place. God has enjoined thi.« in the eighth 
Fargard -’f the YendidUd, and has thus warned the prophet ’ *■' Zara 
thuslitia, d ithou inform my servants of this that they should tak?< 
care ot fire. Tell them to deem the 10,000 fires ot which the merit hi s 
been above detailed, as my 10.000 children.” A versifier puts the 
matter thus and says that it behoves men to execute tliis oom- 
mand of God- If one acts according to the divine behest his soul 
feels rqjoioings, and meets with heaven. Dastur Noshirwan 
Murzbau iia.s composed verses to the effect that the guardian of fire 
tinds a place in the Garothmiin, for thi.s reason that fire is the son 
of the Creator Ahura Mazda, and hence must be properly preserved. 
And the Creator Ahura Mazda has given the key of heaven to the 
Amshaspond Ardibehesht, and has ordered him not to let any one 
who has neglected fire to move in its vicinity. Hence whoso 
belongs to the religion of God must look well after fire, and must 
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take any nre A/barever found to its proper place, observing the 
process defined above. 

MOTE.—Tu,' ai'CAf writing lias been rt-produced here from the original Persian 
not to treat tLe readers with any grand philosophy or enlighten them with any 
(leep esoteric learning, out to give an idea of the way in which expounders of 
the faith a i tempt..•■1 to shed light on religious problems in the "Dark Ages”ol 
Zoroastrian learnii g. Th.- style itself would be a sufficieiiT index to the merit of the 
ideas atternpte'i be i onveyed by these apostles of learning. The prolixity or 
detail and tire fretiuenxy of the repetitions will convey at once to the critical reader 
an idea of tiiO U’cc’er.ite oriiliancy of the intellect oi the w riters. and thestill greater 
intellectuAi dt.ine^s of ijH>se wiioin the writings were raeanr to enlighten. M'e shall 
leave the read..-; to judge for him-scP about this typical 'pecimen from the 
Pevfiyets. 

EnuL.J! Kkr?asp.ji Antia 



QUATRAINS PERSANS INEDITS 

En Dialecte De Hamadan 
T 

Drrd.h'r/u 

Devdi^Tiiii (ain i oridiograplii' .Ian ia niinn' ui'it ni ip inal,) en 
I'ethniqne arabi-?e de Der-po/.iri, oh.-i lieu dn oMiton d’^Alem. entif 
Ilam.adan at Zendiaii. a d.-uv joufuees do la premiers de ees villf.'^. 
C’est un point oii la do.dritio de \[az lak s’est longternps main- 
tenue, d'apres les auloritos eifcee.'^ par Yaqout : mais au temps de 
HamduUah Moetaufi les habitants etaient devenus ChUfeites. 
Metre : — — 1 "— j —« « — [ w —»— ^ 

Au de hi'iiiistiel'ie. lire 


(j * J ‘i J J C» 






O eceur de pierre ! done, pourquoi, amaiit plaintif, avais-tu 
confiauce ? Confiance en ees deux infideles, I’amitie et I’amie? 
L'ppine qui est la preoccupation que causent le monde d'ici- 

ba.s et celui de la vie future.pour la belle a la joue 

de jasmin? L’epine et la rose vont hier ensemble, 6 toi qui 
avais confiance dan.s I’epine 

Cette piece a etc extraite d’un djung ou album ayant appaitenu 
a Mirza Habib Icfahani et contenant des variantes des quatrains 
de Baba Tahir ‘Uryan. 

II 

Auteur inconnu 

Les deux quatrains qui .suivent sont places, dans le manus- 
erit dont j'ai entretenu les lecteurs du Spiegel .^femorial Volume 
p. 211, no 1, a la suite de ceux de Baba Tfiliir et en sont separhs 
par Tindication " d’un autre [auteur].' 

iuj A A- U 'V j (*< 
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Sans toi, je reste dans I’abrutisseinent: vieiis, et vois. J’ai 

du poison dans ina oouj)e, vieus, et vois. L’echanson. 

.et le rausicien geinit. Je tiens une conversation 

particuliere : viens, et A'ois. 

Metre: — - — — i- — — i — 

Sur la premien' personne eu c; , s'oyez Nouirrn/c ijiiatraiii.^, 
p. 212 et 212).— Mo/re .-i et.e expliqiie dans les notes dii no. XII 
desXluatrains de Bdljd Tahir et du no XI des Noure.iiux quatrains. 

L <^^***^^ ^ ^ I— Ij tj "i 

Cij '"Ur *LS'^ L^'^J 

O faucon male ! un aigle te guette ; jusques a quand continu- 

eras tu de poursuivre la perdrix et le francolin ? 

Celui qui fait le mal dans le monde, trouvera son chatiment : 

ne fais pas de mal, pour n’en pas eprouver. 

Meme metre.—Lisez vad-se di, et a la fin vad-ech kar, 
ce dernier mot etant le participe passe, ^ moins qu'il n’y ait lit 
une faute de copiste.—Sur mH-e (sans redoublement), voir 
Quatrains, no. XXXI. 

Ill 

N'dn'-'Aii i 'h'ih 

Vers extrnifis d un .ilbum ayant apparlenn :i Miiz;'i Habib 
I cfah fin i — Me t re /e. ?; a < //. 

^O.ii J O'* Ij (Jf ja. 

J’ai I’ceil humide par suite de I’amour que tu m’inspires, ma 
poitrine est pleine de soucis de te savoir si loin de moi. 

Pour pouvoir te prendre secretement sur mon sein comme une 
rose ; J’ai dechire ma volonte jusqu’au pan de la robe. 

Did-om est deja atteste dans Quatrains, no. XIII, XXVI, 
XXIX. Sur le pronom personnel mov, voir Quatrains no V. 

1 MS. , .'Oatin 7mi ruiu. 

2 MS. .3, MS 4 r, jj 
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Viens, vois sou Juvefc, seinbluble :i cles jacinthes, suspeudu a de 
rosGS) vois 1 GcriturG vihi'iih cjui a pousso au uiiliGu do ton visagG. 

ComraG une touuGllG d’tQ'lautiues au bout du buissou de roses, 
vois ses cheveux epars et crepes. 

Sur les images gol ~ visage, voir I Aais el-‘ochchaq, de ma 
traduction p. 40 et somhol = duvet, p. 47. Sur la sorte de chevelure 
dite kakol, dont le qualificatif est preciseinent le participe mosalsah 
voir le meme ouvrage, p. 10. L’ecriture nhan est decrite dans J.es 
Calliqraphes el les Minlaturistes de V Orient vnisulman, par CL 
Huart, p. o5. 

i*U“- Jij 

fjV * 4 ^^ j'' j 

Si j’allume, en guise de flambeau, les soupirs qui 
s'elevent de mon coeur, je mettrai le feu a tout un monde, qui 
brtilera comme un single papillon. 

Lorsque tu m’interrogeras sur son visage et ses cheveux, 
[]e te repondrai] : Elle a transforme mes jours en nuits et 
nies nuits en jours. 

Le niaiioserit a (»3jy . ■ i*j)j seuleinent pjjJ a la 

tin du 4eme hernistiche : mais le maintieu de cette derniere 
forme, que le copiste a laisse subsister, prouve que c’est la forme 
originale.—Sur Limage nuit = eheveuv, voir 1’Anls^el-^ochchdq, 

p. 16. 

/-j j ^ J ^ d (Ji5 i^j * 

Je suis ce debauclio, adorateur du vin, qui a donne son 
coeur ; je suis eternellement enivre de ton vin, de la liqueur 
que tu me verses. 

J’ai supporte....par la faute de ton amour j’ais ; 

mis en pieces le tapis de rascetisine. 

J’ignore ce que signifle (ainsi vocalise) est 

une prononciation dialectale pour . 
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Je suis cet hoinme ivre qui ne distingue plus ses pieds de su 
tete ; Je ne connais plus rien, sauf ma bien airnee. 

Cette tranquillite qui raniene le calnie dans le Cteur, Je ne la 
trouve plus qitaupres de rechanson qui me verse I’eau celeste 
du Kauther. 

OaJwjj 

Oh! le beau jour oil je verrai ton visage, oii je eueilleiai une 
rose sur le buisson de raniour couronne 1 

Je m’assierai en ta coinpagnie et me Ibverai hors du covimeni ; 
Je quitterai le comment et pourtant je dirai que je rests assis ! 

f"L5'° fS - ts -i clj I 

Est ce pour tirer toute cette lie que je bois la coupe '( Ton 
amour est, en effet, devenu pour moi coniine une cendre de 
vin qui ferments. 

Jo cueilletai une rose dans Icjardin de tes dehco^s, et comme 
le rossiguol, je jiousscrai des cris. 

IV 

hiilni Jiihir 'L fi/'in 

becuiide version de sou [aiblie dans les Aoureau.c 

'luatrdin.'i, d’apres ra[»pendice aux poesies de Maghrebi, lithu- 
graphiees par le Cheikh ‘Asd-al-Wahhab a Teheran, unne 
1300 hcg., imprimerre de llabib-ollah.—Metre hazadj. 

(*^'*T '*7 
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Je bfule tout eutier. je suib tout brulures—la chaleur qui 
iii’etoutfe me fait ressembler a tie la braise ardeiite. 

Si full me coupait la tide cent fuis, eumiuc on lu fait a une 
obaudelle on la mouchant, je idea serais tiue -plub ciiriamuie et plus 
brulant. 

Je suis uu gibier duut une tli'che a traverse le corps, je suis 
aux abois dans les tilets de la fortune. 

Sans toi. je ne puis ui manger ni dormir ; on dirait que sur 
moil corps la poiutc de chaque poll csL comnu; un glaive accre. 

D'une seule plaiute, je bride les deux mondes (celui d’ici- 
bas ot celui de la vie tuture), car par la btulure de mon cmur, je 
suis le musicien [ties incantations]. 

Je ne m'occupe ties ati'aires ni de la vie future, ni do la vie 
prt'sente : je suis un palmier sans ombre et sans fruits. 

Si, meme en un jour je te voyais deux cents ibis, je n'en 
dfsirerais })as moins te voir encore une autre ibis ! 

Je suis ce fardeau qui surcharge le palmier de I'amour, car je 
distille les tourments et je cultive les regrets. 

Je suis cet liomme au cteur infernal, au temperament do feu, 
car I'enfer n’est plus pour moi qu’uu peu de ceiidre ! 

[Mets moij sur raa blessure un peu de baume, car je suis plus 
mal de jour en jour. 
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II n’y a ni gloire royale, ni orgueil a mon.carje 

suis la couroiine de ces cheveux emmeles. 

Je suis comme un infidele dans le pays des vrais croyants, 
comme un musalman dans la contn'e des intideles. 

Personne ne me considere comme quelque chose : dans cette 
region, je suis au dessous des moindres. 

S’il y avait dans mon coeur autre chose que ton amour, je 
serais infidele aux soixante-douze sectes.‘ 

Des pointes de diamaat eroissent de mon oreiller ; mon lit est 
tout entier opines et broussailles. 

Dans ce Deilem, je suis telleraeut prcoccupe et triste, que 
tu me prendrais pour un oiseau sans ailes. 

Dans ce monde, je ne suis rien, et Ton dirait que je suis 
comme un orphelin sans pere ni mere. 

Dans le royaume de I’amour, nous somrnes une ame sans 

marque ; dans la ville de I’amie, je suis un. 

sans fruit. 

De toute eteniite je suis du nice pure, et voilii pourquoi I'on 
m’a appele B4b4 Tahir. 

Y 

Maghrch'i 

MoUa Mehammed Chirin, surnomme Maghrebi, ne a Nain 
dans la province dTspahan vivait dans la seconde moitie du 
XIV® siecle.^ II etait I’ami de Kemal Khodjendi ; c’etait un 
(j-oufi, qui avait eu pour maitre le Cheikh Isma‘il de Sennan.' 

Le dialecte de oette ville a ctcetudio par A. Querry‘ et a ete 
range dans les dialectes du centre par W. Geiger \ 

1 Dont se co nipose la religion musulniaoe, Felon un liadith apocryphe du prophet 
c'est-a-dire je serais mcme rejete du sein de !a conimnuaute musulmane. 

2 Rieu, Catalog!'<. /'</«. B'ihsh JUu>.e>nn, p. hSo ; Ethc, dans le <Jrtimlr>s6 

nuiii^cb'H thUulogU, t. JI, p. 305 ; Djauii, Kofalit}/ ol-Ons, p. 713; Khondemir 
HaLib-os-Sigar, III, 3,91. 

3 Riza-Qouly-hhan, Jletljmti^-ol-foxcha, t. II p. 30. 

4 Dans les Mcmoircs cte le S'JCieUe li/ignistigiie, t. IX, 1896 p. 110. 

5 Grnndr’s t. 1. p. 381. 
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Le texte du quatrain suivant est tire d’un manuscrit de ma 
collection, date de Tan 854 de riiogiro, copie par consequent 
quarante-einq ans apres la mort de rauteur(809 hegire -1408-07) a 
Tabriz. 

.a* I /•-' I j 

j*-'j j J — r'-j r”4 ' 

Si J'atteins la iner. c'e^t toi quo j y vois : si j’arnve au 
desert, e’est toi que j'y vois. 

II n’y a d'autro ctre (jue toi dans i’univers ; e’est pourquoi 

oil que faille, je te vois en tout lieu. 

par le eontexte, parait repondre au persan • —b pout 
nous fait reinonter a un stade de developpement historique 
oil la setni-voyelle n'etait pas encore devenue consonne : ef, 
yavan <djevan, yavaOtat <il)avid, yava djon, yati; <djadn, yania 
djAm, etc. 


(Element Huast, 



A PERSIAN MUNAJAT 

A nion;^ the manuscripts, some of them very precious, of my 
lamented predecessor, Dastur Sharas-ul-Ulama Sirdar Dr. 
Hoshang Jamasp, to whose memory this volume is dedicated^ 
I chanced to rind a mu'najaC composed by the late Dastur himself, 
in the Yazdajardi year 1220. 

I have thought it desirable to have the little compositicn 
I'riiited in this volume, with the object of giving publicity to a 
composition of the late Dastur which would otherwise have 
remaineJ unknown. I append to the text, which is in the metro 
fiacnj of the measure Mafailun Mafa^U, a literal 

translation of it. 
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I ^ f j t J 

J ^ ^ J ^ ' *” ^ ^ '^‘*/ C^*" ^ ^A A. 5 4> vJ /f" 

f* ij iji^ i J (♦-^ eJ 0 ' — (* '^^■^-A'* J j^a- V-> 

j /‘^ f ^ I j ^ uS* '^*** 

t5 0^^ oA 

I rr- 


^.iw w*i 

Tkaxslation 

A Mundjut written in the metre U'caj, the 
feet being Mai'allun Mafohlun Mafd'il. 

1 Oh God, do Thou grant me dignity! accept !My request, 

as I beseech Thee. 

2 Oh generous Lord, Whose Revelation is necessary, 

Knower of the invisible in all things (that exist) I 

3 Thou dost recognise all knowlege, open and concealed, 

Oh Thou Oldest, and knowing the mysteries of en¬ 
lightened judgment! 

4 Oh King of Kings, Protector and just Judge, Oh 

ancient Lord, most Invisible amongst the Invisible ! 

5 Thou knowest the Hidden as well as the Manifest : 

Thou exaltest an iota to the position of the Sun, 

6 Thou art cognisant of the unreal and the real; of all 

subtilty and minuticc. 

7 Who bestows the jewel of life to the mine of the body ? 

Who brings the pearl of faith into the closet of the 
heart ? 

8 Through H is Wisdom, He makes the mansion of the 

brain a house of Fortune ; through His Equity 
He makes reasonable wnrd.s with the five iseuses and 
the nine intelligences. 

9 Thou eudowedst (the mind) with strength and superior 

intelligence, by which it knows the low and the high. 
10 Thou art the Necessary (Existence) and the whole 
creation is the po.xsible (Exi.steuce); my assertion 
is not impossible, nay it is possible. 
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11 Thou hast connected the species with its genus; thereafter 

Thou hast decided its superiority. 

12 As Thou hast separated the class of man from the 

genus of animate beings and then inadest him the 
chief. 

13 By Thy own Love Thou hast exalted him, with Wisdom 

and Power Thou hast exalted his dignity, 
li Thou canst distinguish between the low and the high; I 
know that all have emanated fom Thee. 

15 No one is aware of the substance of Thy nature; no one 

has become experienced in this matter. 

16 Without contradiction and with grace. Thou dost give 

colour to every affair which Thou desirest, with 
out any hesitation. 

17 Thou hast given such an exalted rank to utterance that 

he who knows the value of utterance derives excel¬ 
lence thereby. 

18 Thou hast endowed utterance with meaning; Thou 

hast made the latter the substance, and the former 
the form. 

19 This statement of the sages is absolutely correct (when 

they said) “ Thou didst at first create Universal 
Wisdom. ’ 

20 Thereafter from that Universal Wisdom, pure and 

sublime. Thou well didst bring forth all potentiality 
into actuality. 

21 Thou bringest matter into form thereby ; Thou dost 

render it new by several changes. 

22 In this Thou hast made Man the noblest (of beings), 

and Thou hast preserved his foremost rank. 

23 Thou art the Prime Cause, all else are caused by 

Thee; Thou art the Boer by wdiom these deeds are 
achieved. 

24 Thou knowest Thy own praises well : Thou art above 

ail praises that I may recite. 

25 Thou art the Creator and the producer of both the 

worlds ; Thou art beyond all my imagination and 
fancy. 
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26 Oh God, Thou knowest the whole world; Do Thou 

separate me from all evil deeds. 

27 Oh God, grant me the pow'er ol speech : Do Thou 

present me with the pure breath of eloquence. 

28 Thou hast bestowed me wdth ten tongues like unto 

the lily j Do Thou render my narration precious 
in praise of Thee. 

29 Do thou grant me such devotion to Thy adoration 

that I may engrave it on the signet-ring ol iny 
heart. 

30 By Thy grace, give me at all times comfort with a 

peaceful conscience. 

31 Do Thou, Oh Hormazd ! Oh Creator I Oh Yazcian, re 

lease me from the clutches of passion and of Satan. 

32 Because both these are always lying in ambush for me. 

as they are the enemies of Faith and the foes of 
Religion. 

33 By Thy favour guide me in such a way that I may not 

dwell upon wicked desires. 

34 Help me, with a self-censuring conscience, give with 

it immense help and support. 

35 When, having become censor, the Conscience lights witfi 

Satan, reproached the latter flees from the former. 

36 1 will overthrow him by wrestling at the time of 

reciting ‘‘the prayer of the sacred thread”; .so that 
he cannot overpower me in the wrestle. 

37 With a glance at my waylaying passion, Ahriman 

proved inferior to the w’aylayer. 

38 When the strength of my (evil) passion will be an¬ 

nihilated, Ahriman too will be subdued by me. 

39 Oh Thou Protector of the bulwark of our hearts; do 

not give way to the army A greed and lust. 

40 The heart, freed from the bonds of desire, become.^. 

contented and replete with Thy praise. 

41 Make me Thy protege with mercy, so that all troubles 

may be far from me. 

42 Raise me with Thy crucial nature, with Thy spiritual 

knowledge, mystic lore and secrets. 
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43 Open unto me the door of knowledge and instruction; 

separate from me ignorance and dissension 

44 Fill my heart with the love of knowledge and work. 

Drive away severity at a distance of a hundred 
leagues. 

45 Do Thou make me like Suhban the orator in eloquence. 

Make me an eloquent orator, Oh Subhan' 

46 Do Thou keep me in tune with the flute and the harp 

of Divine knowledge; do Thou preserve my dignity 
in Thy grasp. 

47 Do thou make me great with heavy applause ; perfume 

my brain with the aloes of Thy fragrance. 

48 Make me steadfast to my religion and faith ; kindle my 

soul with the fire of Thy love. 

4) Give to my eyes the light of kindness; purify ray heart 
from the suspicions of Dualism. 

£0 It is a kind of vanity to talk of self; do test me with 
the pain of Thy Self. 

31 0 God, give me tranquility, make me prosperous by 

Thy service. 

52 Make me cognisant of Thy wisdom ; increase all ray 

understanding and knowledge. 

53 Increase my good fortune and rank, and fulfil all the 

wishes that I have. 

54 Make both my eyes right-discerning; make my tongue 

as sweet as a stream. 

55 Do Thou always cause Thy praises to proceed from my 

tongue, and Avith them enlighten my ears just, as a 
candle does. 

56 1 have a tongue full of thanksgiving owing to the 

gratitude for bounties ; Thou makest it eloquent and 
melodious in my narration. 

57 Do Thou breathe into the Soul of (Thy) servant Avith 

love, so that by Thy love it may become shining like 
the Sun. 

58 Oh Discarner of Truth, keep my friends happy, cheerful 

and gay, nay even better than that. 
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59 Keep me happy and pleased with contentment ; make 

me victorious with boldness like (the hero) Rhstain. 

60 Do Thou grant truthfulness with love and raeicj^ ; 

make me fortunate with glory and tranquility. 

61 Make me uniform inwardly as well as outwardly: 

purify my heart, soul and body. 

6 3 Do Thou make my good name famous in the city : 
make my years, days and months auspicious. 

63 When the bird of life leaves the cage of the body, the 

Holy Spirits will come forward to receive me. 

64 Do Thou grant me a decoration in the pro.vimity of 

Paradise, because Thy favours and obligations are 
raanj'. 

65 Hail Happiness ! Hail Good Tortune 1 that I belong to 

the religion of the holy Zarathushtia, 

66 Which is above the description of my speech. My 

salutations on the holy soul of him the Prophet! 

67 He has passed from ‘ Jabariit,’ (a degree in mystical 

life,) and ‘ .MalakCit’, the invisible world, and tiie 
angels, to the top of the throne of God and the 
Heavens 

€8 By the grace of his holy nature it is evident that 
humanity' becomes manifested from Divinity. 

69 Truth is especially shown to all the creatures by' means 

of his pure and absolute nature. 

70 I have perfect faith and belief in this religion, as that 

true prophet was my guide. 

71 Oh God, accept my prayer (for) Thou art the Judge ol' 

the necessities (of mankind) and of (their) prayers. 

72 Make my glory pure like that of Hiishang, the Pish- 

dadian; Oh omnipotent Lord 1 make me distinguish¬ 
ed with intelligence and distinction in all works (that 
I undertake). 

73 Owing to this is Thy' name exalted, Thou Veiler of 

the sins of the heretic 1 Tliou art the forgiver of 
the helpless, Oh Holy Creator 1 
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STROPHE 

DATE OF COMPLETION OF THIS MUNAJAT 

"4 All these good benediotions were completed on the day 
Ardibehesht and month Tishtar. 

75 I was thinking of the Yazdajardi year when the Guide 
(Sarosh) showed me this way ; 

70 The Holy Sarosh has recited this Mun^jat, “ May 
these prayers and invocations be accepted by the 
Almighty !” 

1220 Yazdajardi 
Completed. 

Kaikobad Adarbad Noshirwan Dastur. 
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